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PREFACE. 


WHEN we reflect how’ much our daily comfort, our national 
prosperity, and present maritime greatness has been slowly, 
yet solidly, built on the discoveries of the early navigators; 
and how much, on the whole, has depended on accurate 
geographical research; we may come to a record of the more 
famous of their voyages with increased interest and desire to 

"profit thereby. With a spirit of healthy inquiry abroad, as 
to the basis of our geographieal knowledge and maritime 
pre-eminence, little apology is needed in placing before the 
public, in a cheap and handy volume, the voyages which 
have given to Drake, Dampier, Anson, and Cook, a world- 
wide renown. The exigencies of space and the desire to 
produce the volume in a cheap and convenient form, have 
led to the use of a synopsis in Cook’s two first Voyages, 
and to the omission of some unimportant details in Dampier 
and Anson. These omissions, unless trifling in matter or 
amount, are in most cases mentioned in the notes. Authentic 
portraits of the four Navigators have been introduced as a 
frontispiece ; and also four Mercator maps have been added, 
showing the routes of each of the Voyagers, and taken from 
the original draughts, 


6 PREFACE. 

Some may be inclined to class the doings of Drake, Dam- 
pier, and Anson with those of an ordinary privateering 
expedition, alleging that ambition or hatred of the Spaniard 
alone inspired their movements, without taking into aecount 
the broad results which have flowed from their voyages of 
circumnavigation. The privateering may be credited to the 
spirit and cireumstances of the times, while we have reaped 
the fruit of their bravery in increased nautical experience ; 
and the accounts of their voyages, whether undertaken to 
harass the Spanish settlements in the Pacific Ocean or for 
purely scientific purposes, form in themselves a brilliant 
chapter in our naval history,—a chapter, too, of our history 
which men will turn aside to read, and feel the better for 
reading, when many hosts of our annual ephenieral publi- 
cations have been published, reviewed, and forgotten. 
Truly, the end has more than justified the means! New 
countries have been discovered, commerce has been quickened 
and increased a hundredfold, the national mind has been 
broadened, while our national ideas and enterprise are 
gradually leavening every continent and known island in 
the globe. And with truth these early Navigators might 


have said— 


** Through Hope, and Faith's transcendent dower, 
We feel that we are greater than we know." 


In the hand of Providence they forged at least one link in 
the chain of circumstance, whereby 


The whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.“ 
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INTRODUCTION. 


A sHORT account of the lives of the English Cireumnavigators 
may reasonably come within the compass of a brief introduction to 
their more famous voyages, now produced and presented to the 
public in a handy and compact form, and also lend additional 
interest to the details of these voyages. 

It may be noted here that Dampier, at page 115, gives a relation 
of the main incidents of his life previous to his voyage round the 
world, and also that at the beginning and end of Cook's Voyages 
a sketch of the life and discoveries of that great navigator is given, 
so that these particulars will here only require to be slightly sup- 
plemented. e 

Among the voyagers and naval heroes flourishing in the times 
of Queen Elizabeth, a high place must be given to Sir Francis 
Drake for his courage and persevering bravery, displayed in almost 
every enterprise, successful or unsuccessful, with which he was 
identified. His father is said to have been a poor yeoman, inhabit- 
ing & humble cottage at Tavistock, Devonshire, where his son, 
Francis, was born in or about the year 1539 or 1541 ; but having 
embraced the Protestant religion, he was compelled to fly into 
Kent, where, for some time, the family are said to have inhabited 
the hull of a ship on the sea coast. His family being in poor cir- 
cumstances, and Francis being the eldest of twelve sons, was early 
inured to hardihood, and was trained as a sailor from earliest youth. 
He was apprenticed to thc master of a bark trading on the coast, and 
making occasional voyages between Zealand and France, in which 
employment he is said to have proved himself so painstaking and 
diligent, that his old master, having no children of his own, at his 
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-death bequeathed to him his bark and all its belongings. He con- 
tinued this coasting trade for some time, but these narrow seas 
proving insufficient for his adventurous spirit, and fired with the 
idea of the possible wealth to be gained from an expedition to the 
New World, he gladly took advantage of an opportunity to join 
Captain John Hawkins in a voyage to the Spanish Main. Selling 
his vessel, he embarked his fortune and his person in this expedi- 
tion at Plymouth in 1567. Hawkins had previously made two 
voyages to the West Indies, part of his traffic having been the 
purchasing of negroes at Guinea, and selling them again to the 
Spaniards in the West Indies. This nefarious trade was sanctioned 
by a treaty between Henry VIII. and Charles V., and still coun- 
tenanced by Elizabeth. Of this expedition, consisting of eight 
vessels, some of them very small, the largest, the Jesus of Lubeck 
(700 tons), had been lent by Queen Elizabeth to help forward the 
enterprise. Drake's ship was called the Judith (50 tons), and 
which, notwithstanding the perils of the voyage, by skilful sea- 
manship, he brought safely home. This expedition proving unfor- 
tunate, and losing all he had, he returned with an enlarged ex- 
perience, and an increased and growing hatred towards the Span- 
iards. Thomas Fuller quaintly interpreted his feelings thus— 
“The King of Spain's subjects had undone Mr Drake, therefore 
Mr Drake was entitled to take the best satisfaction against the 
King of Spain," which, in his own fashion, he proceeded to do. 
In 1570 and 1571 he made at least two voyages to the West 
Indies, where, in addition to his knowledge of navigation, as 
Camden says, “he got some store of money there by playing the 
seaman and the pirate.” On the 24th of May 1572,! he sailed from 
Plymouth in command of the Pasha of 70 tons, and the Swan of 
25 tons, the latter commanded by his brother, and both carrying 
the enormous force of six-and-forty men! In the end of July he 
came ih sight of Santa Martha, and a few days afterwards, was 
unexpectedly reinforced by another English bark, the Lion, com- 
manded by Captain Rouse, and with thirty men on board. The 
Lion willingly joined the Pasha and the Swan, when they sailed 

1 The leading points in the narrative, pp. 17 and 19, are condensed from 
„Sword and Pen,"—W, P. Nimmo, London and Edinburgh, 
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together for Nombre de Dios, Leaving his ships in charge of 
Rouse, he selected three-and-fifty men, and with these he landed 
under cover of the night of July 22d, and made his attack upon 
the town. Dividing his men into two companies, he directed one 
to capture and take possession of the fort, which was done. Then, 
with the other, he marched silently into the market-place, where 
he beat his drums and sounded his trumpets, and by the sudden- 
ness of the surprise, frightened the Spaniards into a frenzy of 
amazement. Some of them, however, recovered their senses sufti- 
ciently to fire a volley of shot, which wounded Drake in the leg ; 
but they were soon put to flight. The English then helped them- 
selves to whatever they could lay their hands upon, and afterwards 
carried back their wounded commander to the pinnace,—having 
only one man killed (a trumpeter) in this daring action. 

At the Island of Pinos Captain Rouse withdrew from the enter- 
prise; but Drake undauntedly pushed on to the Sound of Darien, 
Here his tact established a very friendly feeling between himself 
and the Indians, who had suffered greatly from the cruelties of the 
Spaniards ; and being informed by them that a Spanish convoy of 
gold and silver was on its way from Panama to Nombre de Dios, 
he resolved upon intercepting it. In this he did not succeed, but 
during his overland journey, he enjoyed one splendid spectacle. 
Having arrived, on the llth of February, on the summit of a 
considerable eminence, the chief of the Symerons pointed out to 
him *a goodly and great high tree," in which they had cut 
and made steps to ascend to the top; and at the top they had 
fashioned a convenient bower, capable of accommodating ten or 
twelve men. Drake climbed this natural watch-tower, and was 
rewarded with a prospect of the great Pacific Ocean, over whose 
waters brooded an atmosphere of mystery and romance; and, in- 
spired by a sight so glorious, he uttered a prayer to Almighty God 
to grant him life and leave to plough its glittering waters with an 
English keel. Though he did not surprise the treasure convoy, he 
captured about 100 mules, each loaded with 300 pounds’ weight of 
silver, and carried off as much as his men could find stowage for. 
After some hair-breadth escapes, he regained the shore in safety, 
embarked his men and booty in his boats; and having returned to 
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their two small vessels, they set out on their homeward voyage, 
which was accomplished in three-and-twenty days. He arrived in 
Plymouth on Sunday the 9th of August 1573. It appears “ when 
the news of his arrival reached the church, there remained few or 
no people with the preacher, the congregation broke up to welcome 
him." A relation of this voyage was published by his nephew, 
and revised by himself. 

Drake's thoughts were now directed to the best means of realis- 
ing his dream of ploughing the Pacific Ocean with English keels. 
While gathering help and enlisting supporters, he served with the 
Earl of Essex in an Irish campaign; and his tactics and brilliant 
valour secured him the patronage of Queen Elizabeth. He was 
thus enabled, towards the close of 1577, to sail from Plymouth, 
with five vessels, the largest of which was 100 and the smallest 
15 tons. This was destined to prove his great voyage of circum- 
navigation, which occupied about two years and ten months. The 
execution of Thomas Doughty in the course of this voyage has 
been regarded as one of the most doubtful acts in Drake's life, 
although he is represented as being perfectly honest and straight- 
forward in the act, regretting Doughty's death, but looking upon 
it as necessary for the safety of the expedition. A probable sup- 
position about Doughty's guilt has been that he intended making 
off with one of the ships, and trying his own fortune, 

Looked at as a mere commercial speculation it may be regarded 
as exceedingly profitable, those who invested any money in it 
being repaid at the rate of £47 for every £1 ventured,! although 
much of the treasure brought home had been previously sequestered 
and restored to its rightful owners, at the instance of the Spanish 
Ambassador. 

Of the benefits accruing to England from this voyage, and the 
manner in which it was accomplished, Mr W. D. Cooley remarks :? 
* Drake was the first Englishman who passed the Straits of 
Magellan, or who sailed under English colours in the Pacific 
Ocean. . . It is remarkable that he should attempt, with 
so weak a fleet, to achieve a navigation long since abandoned by 

1 Barrow’s “ Life of Drake," p. 177. 
2 “ Maritime and Inland Discovery," pp. 258-261. 
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the Spaniards on account of its extreme difficulty and danger. He 
arrived at the tempestuous regions of the Magellanic Straits in the 
winter season, and yet he effected his passage through them in the 
short space of seventeen days. . . . Perfect in his seaman- 
ship, relying implicitly on his own resources, and possessing that 
high courage which is unacquainted even with the bodings of fear, 
he was, in all seasons and latitudes, perfectly nt home on the 
ocean. In the ease and certainty with which he shaped his course 
through unknown seas, he bears a resemblance to his celebrated 
countryman Captain Cook. . . . England was at that time 
awakening to a sense of its internal strength, and rising rapidly to 
that maritime superiority which it has since so proudly maintained. 
The pursuit of fame, and love of chivalrous exploits, suited with 
the temper of the court in the reign of Elizabeth. Men of fortune 
and of education hurried into every path of enterprise which pro- 
mised them honour and distinction. Not a few followed the track 
of Sir Francis Drake; and such was the ardour resulting from the 
success of his voyage, that in the course of sixteen years the English 
sent no fewer than six expeditions to the South Seas." 

Drake had the honour of receiving the Queen on boand his ship, 
April the 4th, 1581, and after dinner Elizabeth bestowed the 
honour of knighthood on her famous subject. She also gave 
orders that the Golden Hind should be preserved as a monument 
of the national glory, and of her great captain's enterprise ; and 
so for long years it was kept in Deptford dockyard until it fell 
into decay, when all that remained sound in her timber was con- 
verted into a chair for the Oxford University, and Cowley the 
poet addressed to it the following lines: 


To this great ship, which round the world has run, 
And matched in race the chariot of the sun, 
This Pythagorean ship (for it may claim, 
Without presumption, so deserved a name, 
By knowledge once, and transformation now), 
In her new shape, this sacred port allow. 
Drake and his ship could not have wished from Fate 
A more blessed station, or more blessed estate, 
For, lo ! a seat of endless rest is given 
To her in Oxford, and to him in heaven," 
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Drake was next employed as commander-in-chief of the great 
fleet despatched in September 1585 against the Spanish West 
Indies. They made a successful attack on San Domingo, and, 
after a desperate struggle, carried Carthagena. Then, after doing 
infinite damage, and securing immense booty, Drake brought back 
his fleet to England in perfect safety. 

At this time he is said to have visited Virginia, and it is stated 
by Camden with regard to this voyage, that he was the first to 
bring tobacco to England, though Raleigh was the first to make 
its use popular, On the same authority it is stated that from the 
books, papers, and charts which were taken from an East India 
ship which he captured off the coast of Spain in 1587, originated 
the first suggestion for undertaking our East Indian trade, and 
suggested an application to the Queen for liberty to establish an 
East India Company.! 

Tt is aside from our present purpose to enter minutely into the 
story of the defeat of the “Invincible Armada” of Spain, in which 
Drake played such a high and honourable part. We may, however, 
be excused giving an extract from one of Drake’s letters written to 
Lord Walsingham, 31st July 1588, during the heat of the fight, 
and which with little verbal alteration resolves itself into blank 
verse, It may be taken as an example of a mind when under 
strong emotion expressing itself poetically. 

** We have the army of Spain before us, 
And by God's grace shall wrestle a pull with him. 
Never was anything pleased me better 
Than seeing the enemy flying 
With a southerly wind to the northwards. 
God grant you have a good eye on Parma, 
By God’s grace, if we live, we'll so handle 
This Duke of Sidonia, he'll wish himself back 
To St Mary's, safe mid his orange trees.“ 

A childish rhyme of the period which has thus been translated, 
testifies how far the dislike and terror of his name had entered 
into the Spanish mind : 

** My brother Don John 
To England is gone, : 

1% Life of Sir Francis Drake," reprinted from **Biographia Britannica," 

pp. 49, 50, 
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To kill the Drake, 
And the Queen to take, 
And the heretics all to destroy.” 

This dislike attended even on his memory, for it is said when 
the news of his death reached Panama, two days of religious festi- 
vities were celebrated in honour of his death and damnation. 

In April 1589 he took the command of the naval portion of a 
joint expedition against Spain. Corunna was captured, but owing 
to disease appearing among the land forces, little else was done or 
attempted, and Drake returned to England. For some time he 
addressed himself to civil pursuits, and in 1592-3 sat in Parlia- 
ment as the representative of Plymouth. In 1594 he was again 
called to active service, Queen Elizabeth’s government having 
determined on a new expedition against the Spanish colonies. It 
consisted of six royal and twenty private ships, and Drake and 
Hawkins were associated in the command. 

The narrative of this illfated expedition, written by Thomas 
Maynarde, is given at page 98 of the present work. When 
they had taken and plundered in succession Rio de la Hacha, 
Santa Martha, and Nombre de Dios, it became evident that 
Drake's career was nearly ended. He was seized with a severe 
ilness, which, acting fatally on an already weakened frame, ter- 
minated in his-death on the 20th December 1596. His body 
was placed in a leaden coffin, the solemn service of the Church 
was read over it, and then it was lowered into the deep. A con- 
temporary epitaph very fitly says— 

** Where Drake first found there last he lost his name, 
And for a tomb left nothing but hjs fame. 
His body’s buried under some great wave ; 
The sea, that was his glory, is his grave ; 
On whom an epitaph none can truly make, 
For who can say, Here lies Sir Francis Drake.” 


With regard to the character and personal appearance of Sir 
Francis Drake we would close with the language of contemporary 
evidence. The first is from Stowe's Annals as quoted in Barrow's 


„Life of Drake,” and the second from Fullers “ Worthies of 
England.” 
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* He was low of stature, of strong limbs, broad breasted, rounde 
headed, broune hayre, full bearded; his eyes round, large, and 
clear, well favoured, fayre, and of a cheerfull countenance. His 
name was a terror to the French, Spaniard, Portugal, and Indians. 
Many princes of Italy, Germany, and other, as well enemies as 
friends, in his lifetime desired his picture, He was the second 
that ever went through the Straights of Magellanes, and the first 
that ever went rounde aboute the worlde, He was lawfully mar- 
ried unto two wives, both young, yet he himself and two of his 
brethren died without issue. He made his brother Thomas his 
heire, who was with him in most and chiefest of his imployments. 
In briefe, he was as famous in Europe and America as Tamber- 
layne in Asia and Affrica." 

“ He was of stature low, but set and strong grown; a very re- 
ligious man towards God and His houses, generally sparing the 
churches wherever he came ; chaste in his life, just in his dealings, 
true of his word, merciful to those that were under him, and 
hating nothing so much as idleness.” 


The incursions of the buccaneers on the Spanish settlements in 
the South Seas, though undertaken in the first place for gain and 
plunder, helped to familiarise our English seamen with the geo- 
graphy of the South American coast, and the other islands in the 
South Seas. The derivation of the word “buccaneer” is ascribed to 
the method which prevailed in Cuba at that time of killing, and 
curing the flesh of the cattle, according to the Carib method, on 
hurdles raised a few feet above the fire. This apparatus, the meat, 
and also the method of preparing it, the Indians called boocan, and 
hence those sailors who were engaged in supplying it to the cruisers 
and others were called buccaneers. Many of these adventurers 
were Englishmen, carrying on a smuggling trade both by sea and 
land. They all, without exception, plundered the Spaniards, and 
under this bond and unity of aim, they were sometimes called the 
brethren of the coast. Those who did their plundering on shore 
were called freebooters, and those who mainly cruised against the 
Spaniard were called buccaneers. If, in the case of a war with 
Spain, a commission could be obtained, these buccaneers became 
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privateers, The ordinary buecaneer set propriety at defiance by 
dirtiness and negligence in dress. Every buccaneer leader had a 
mate, who was heir to all his money, and in some cases they held 
a community of property. 

Among the more notable of the buccaneers who have left a record 
of their doings in the South Seas, we must place the name of Captain 
William Dampier, whose Voyage Round the World is given at page 
113 of the present volume. While reading this narrative, we feel 
that he was one of the most acute of observers, readily remarking 
anything which at that time would be counted new or extraordinary, 
although these details at the present time, with our amazingly 
increased facilities of travel, and increased familiarity with the 
places and people described, may be ranked as more commonplace. 
In the „author's account of himself" (pp. 115-121), we have a 
concise narrative of his early training and way of life, with a 
graphic sketch of logwood cutting in Campeachy Bay, till the date 
of his joining with the buccaneers in 1679. His Voyage Round the 
World may be considered as a natural continuation of the story of 
his life, as it deals with all the public and personal affairs in which 
he was concerned up till the date of his return to England in Sep- 
tember 16th, 1691. 

Dampier having recommended himself very favourably to public 
attention by the publication of his “ Voyage Round the World,” at 
the instance of the Earl of Pembroke, he was given the command of 
an expedition, ordered by King William in 1699 for the discovery 
of new countries, and the examination of New Holland and New 
Guinea, A vessel called the Roebuck was equipped for this pur- 
pose. After visiting New Holland, he sailed for New Guinea, 
which he deseried on January Ist, 1700, He had explored the 
west and north-west coasts of Australia, and given his name to a 
small archipelago, east of North-west Cape. After exploring the 
coasts of New Guinea, New Britain, and New Ireland, he returned. 
In the homeward voyage the Roebuck sprang a leak off the 
Island of Ascension. Dampier and his men were forced to stay 
ten weeks on the island, but they were eventually picked up 
by three English ships of war, and conveyed to England. 

Although his last voyage had been partially unfortunate as far 
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the loss of the vessel was concerned, we find that he was next given 
command of the St George, a vessel of 26 guns, which, with 
the Cinque Ports of 16 guns, had been fitted out by English mer- 
chants on a privateering expedition to the South Seas, As the 
sequel shows, he did not shine as a commander, being, it is said, at 
times too familiar with his men, at other times using injudicious 
severity with frequent bursts of ill-temper. The story of the crew of 
this somewhat mutinous expedition may be interesting, as it con- 
tains the incidents in the life of Alexander Selkirk, which form the 
groundwork of De Foe’s world-famous “Robinson Crusoe,” and 
also as being otherwise so extraordinary as to demand special 
notice. It is thus related by Mr W. D. Cooley :! 

* When the two ships [the St George and the Cinque Ports] 
arrived at the Island of Juan Fernandez in the South Sea, a 
dispute arose between Captain Stradling, the commander of the 
Cinque Ports, and his crew; and the latter absolutely refused to 
allow him to come on board. These differences were hardly recon- 
ciled by the mediation of Dampier, when a large ship was seen at 
a distance ; on which our privateers stood out to sea in such haste 
that Stradling left behind him on the island five of his men, with 
a great proportion of his stores. The strange ship proved to be 
French, and of superior force, so that the chase was soon relin- 
quished. Soon after, on the coast of Peru, our English privateers 
seized a prize, which gave birth to fresh altercations, and in con- 
sequence Dampier and Stradling parted company. The latter of 
these touched again at Juan Fernandez, where he found two of the 
men whom he had left there on his former visit to that island. 
But while the Cinque Ports lay here he had some disagreement 
with Alexander Selkirk, the master of the ship, who, in the heat 
of his dissatisfaction, and dreading the leaky state of the ship, 
chose to remain alone on the island, rather than to continue any 
longer under the command of Stradling. His desire was complied 
with ; and he was set on shore, with his clothes, bedding, a fire- 
lock, one pound of gunpowder, a hatchet, cooking utensils, some 
tobacco, and his books. Before the ship departed, however, Sel- 
kirk changed his mind, and wished to return on board, but the 

1 “ Maritime and Inland Discovery,“ vol. ii., pp. 317-321. 
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captain would not receive him. Stradling afterwards cruised on 
the eoast of Peru till his vessel, already in a sinking state, ran 
ashore on the Island Gorgona, where the captain and seven men, 
all that remained of the crew, were obliged to surrender to the 
Spaniards. The St George was not more fortunate, Dampier 
quarrelled with his chief mate, Mr Clipperton, who, having 
induced one-and-twenty of the men to join him, seized the small 
prize bark of about 10 tons, which contained all their ammunition 
and the greatest part of their provisions. Clipperton eruised sue- 
cessfully on the coasts of New Spain, and afterwards crossed the 
Pacific in his little vessel to Macao,—one of the most extraordinary 
voyages ever performed. After the desertion of Clipperton, Dam- 
pier attacked the Manilla galleon, but without success; and its 
failure added to the discontent of his crew, who now felt alarmed 
at the bad condition of the crazy vessel. Dampier wished to con- 
tinue in the South Sea, but the majority of the crew were other- 
wise inclined. A prize bark of about 70 tons burden was 
fitted up for those who wished to go to India. In this little vessel 
embarked thirty-seven men, and among them William Funnel, 
who afterwards wrote the history of the voyage. On their arrival 
at Amboyna, they were taken prisoners by the Dutch, who at first 
treated them with some severity, but afterwards sent them home 
in their fleet to England. Dampier in the meantime remained in 
the St George, with only nine-and-twenty men.' He plundered 
the town of Puna, and cruised along the coast of Peru till bis ship 
was no longer able to keep the sea. They then embarked ina 
brigantine which had been taken from the Spaniards; and strip- 
ping the St George of everything that might prove useful on their 
voyage, they left her riding at anchor near a small island on the 
coast, When Dampier arrived in the East Indies he was unable 
to produce his commission, which had probably been stolen from 
him by some of his discontented followers ; his ship and goods were 
therefore seized by the Dutch, and he was for some time detained 
in custody. 

“The miserable failure of this expedition was sufficient to discour- 
age any speculations of a privateering nature; and it came to be 
admitted as a principle, that cruising might be a gainful trade for 
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buccaneers, yet that there could be no hopes of realising large pro- 
fits by expeditions fitted out by merchants, and in the ultimate 
success of which every individual on board did not feel an imme- 
diate interest. But the indefatigable Dampier, unused to any 
industry but that of pillaging the Spaniards in the South Sea, 
addressed himself to the merchants of Bristol so earnestly and 
repeatedly, flattering their hopes with the rich plunder to be 
obtained in the Spanish settlements, that he at length prevailed 
upon them to fit out an expedition. They accordingly equipped 
two stout ships for the purpose, the one of 30, and the other 
of 26 guns, and with crews amounting jointly to 321 men. 
Great care was taken in the choice of the officers. Captain 
Woodes Rogers was appointed to the command in chief; and 
Dampier, whose character as a skilful seaman was still high, and 
whose circumstances were reduced, engaged himself as his pilot. 
Their voyage to the Pacific was prosperous; and they steered 
directly to that grand resort of privateers, the Island of Juan 
Fernandez, But on approaching the island, they had cause to 
suspect that the Spaniards had established a garrison upon it, as 
a fire was distinctly seen during the night; and accordingly a 
small boat was sent to reconnoitre. As the boat drew near, a man 
was seen on the shore waving a white flag; and on her nearer 
approach he called to the people in the boat in the English lan- 
guage, and directed them to a landing-place. As the boat did not 
return so soon as was expected, the pinnace was sent in search of 
her. The circumstance which caused the delay is thus narrated 
by Captain Woodes Rogers: ‘The pinnace came back immediately 
from the shore, and brought abundance of crayfish, and with a 
man clothed in goat-skins, who looked more wild than the first 
owners of them. He had been on the island four years and 
four months. His name was Alexander Selkirk, a Scotchman, 
who had been master of the Cinque Ports galley, a ship which 
came here with Captain Dampier, who told me he was the best 
man in her; so I immediately agreed with him to be a mate on 
board our ship. It was he who made the fire last night, judging 
our ships to be English.’ 

“During the first eight months of his residence on the island, 
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Selkirk found it difficult to bear up against melancholy and the 
tediousness of his solitary life. He built himself two huts with 
pimento-trees, covered them with long grass, and lined them with 
the skins of goats, which he killed with his gun so long as his pound 
of powder lasted. When his powder was all expended, he was 
obliged to catch the goats by running them down; and he grew 
so active as to be able to outstrip a good dog. . . . His last 
shirt was nearly worn out when Captain Rogers arrived here; 
and he had forgotten his language, or lost the power of articula- 
tion so much by disuse, as to be hardly intelligible, 

* Alexander Selkirk always remembered with pleasure his resid- 
ence on Juan Fernandez. He was only thirty years of age when 
first left there ; and when the pains of loneliness had worn off, and 
his health was improved by exercise, temperance, and a fine climate, 
he became sensibly attached to his wild but tranquil life." 

Little is known of Dampier's personal history after this voyage, 
although he remained at sea up till 1711. After forty years’ wan- 
dering overthe world, he seems to have sunk into obscurity, as no 
record remains of how or when he died, 


George Anson, Lord Anson, Baron Soberton, the third in order 
of the English Circumnavigators, was the second son of William 
Anson, Esq., of Shugborough, in Staffordshire. His great-grand- 
father, who was an eminent barrister in the reign of James L, had 
purchased and founded the family mansion where he was born, 
29d April 1697. Little is positively known about his early his- 
tory and nautical training, save that his name was first found 
entered as a volunteer in the books of the Ruby, under date 
January 1712. His serviees being transferred from the Ruby to 
the Hampshire ship of war, he then received his acting orders as 
second lieutenant, on the 9th May 1716. From this date, up till 
1724, his progress was as follows: Promoted to the command of 
the Weasel sloopin 1718, raised to the rank of post captain in 
1724, with the command of the Scarborough man-of-war. The Scar- 
borough was at this time ordered to defend the coast of South 
Carolina against pirates, and to prevent illicit commerce with the 
Bahamas. His popularity among the settlers of South Carolina 
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must liave been considerable, as we find that his name was attached 
to several towns and districts, such as Anson's County, Anson's 
Ville, Anson’s Mines, &c He returned to England in 1730, was 
cruising again on the American coast in 1733, but returned again 
in 1735. 

On the 9th December 1737, Captain Anson was appointed to 
the command of the Centurion, a ship of 60 guns, and despatched 
to the African coast, ostensibly with a view to the protection of 
our merchants engaged in the gum trade, from the annoyance of 
French ships of war. A resolution having been come to by the 
Ministry to strike a blow against the Spanish power in the West 
Indies, South Seas, and at Manilla, two officers were selected 
for this purpose—Captain Anson and Captain James Cornwall. 
On Anson's arrival at Spithead, 10th November 1739, he found a 
letter awaiting him from Admiral Sir Charles Wager, ordering 
him to proceed at once to the Admiralty. The first programme 
submitted to him, to say the least of it, was both difficult and. 
dangerous, and may be taken as a proof of the confidence enter- 
tained in his ability as a seaman. He was to attack and carry 
Manilla with part of his squadron, while another part, under 
Cornwall, was to go round Cape Horn into the Southern Ocean, 
attacking and destroying the Spanish settlements on the South 
American coasts, then crossing the Pacific to join the previous 
squadron at Manilla, and there await further orders. This 
scheme was never fully carried out, the proposed expedition to 
Manilla being dropped; but the part of the plan which was to 
have been entrusted to Cornwall was eventually carried out by 
Anson. 

On the 10th January 1740, Anson was appointed commodore 
of the squadron which was designed to share in the riches which 
they imagined Spain derived from her possessions in the South 
Seas, Before sailing, he made himself acquainted with the best 
printed and manuscript accounts of the Spanish settlements on the 
coasts of Chili, Peru, and Mexico, The victualling and manning 
of this squadron was a notorious example of avaricious and heart- 
less jobbery. In addition to the fact that several of the vessels 
were scarcely seaworthy and badly manned, the troops sent on 
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board were worn-out pensioners from Chelsea, not one of whom 
returned alive, 

The account of this voyage, by Rev. Richard Walter, forms the 
third voyage of circumnavigation in the present volume, 

On the 3d May 1747, Anson achieved a brilliant victory over a 
French fleet bound for the Indies, off Cape Finisterre, In recog- 
nition of this service, he was created a peer under the title of Lord 
Anson, Baron of Soberton, in the county of Southampton, and 
shortly afterwards made Vice-Admiral of England. In 1751 he 
was appointed first Lord of the Admiralty, a position he held, 
except for a short interval, until his death. 

On 30th July 1761 he sailed from Harwich in the Charlotte 
yacht, to convey the future queen of George IIL to England. In 
the month of February 1762, in assisting at the ceremony of 
accompanying the queen's brother, Prince George of Mecklenberg, 
to Portsmouth, he caught a cold which proved fatal on 6th 
June 1762. In April 1748 Lord Anson had married Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Lord Hardwicke, who died without issue, lst 
June 1760. 

In business Anson was slow to decide, but quick to execute, In 
matters of ceremony and correspondence he was awkward, and in 
writing showed marks of a defective education. This was more 
than compensated by other sterling qualities of mind and character, 
In society he was modest and reserved, it being said of him, ** he had 
been round the world, but never in it." The Duke of Newcastle 
observed of him: “There never was a more able, a more upright, 
or a more useful servant of his king and country, or a more sincere 
and valuable friend." 


Little need be added by way of supplement to the brief, yet 
pointed, remarks on the life and discoveries of Captain Cook, 
which are given at the beginning and end of his Voyages. A 
word might be said about the method of dealing with Cook's 
Voyages in the present edition. The first two Voyages—with 
the exception of a particular narration of Cook's stay at Otaheite, 
from Dr Hawkesworth’s “ Voyages”—are from “ Maritime and 
Inland Discovery,” in Dr Lardner’s “ Cabinet Cyclopedia,” The 
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account from the Cyclopedia is brisk and pithy, and always interest- 
ing. It may give the reader a clear and vivid outline, not overbur- 
dened with detail, of what Captain Cook accomplished previous to 
his third voyage. The Third Voyage, of most general interest, has 
been specially chosen, and is a reprint of his Journal, origin- 
ally published in 1784, in three quarto volumes—the first and 
second being written by Cook himself, the third by Captain King, 
who had sailed as one of the Resolution's lieutenants, but re- 
turned to England in command of the Discovery.  Necessities of 
space have compelled the omission of many passages directly 
ascribed to Mr Anderson, surgeon of the Discovery. In every 
case these were scientific and technical in their character; and 
the lapse of a century has given us abundant light on many 
matters which at the time of Cook's last voyage were but imper- 
fectly known, or subjects of crude and vague speculation. 

.At the close of Captain Cook's Journal, the transactions on 
returning to the Sandwich Islands, with the tragic episode at 
Owhyhee, are the only portions of Captain King's volume here 
given. As the death of Captain Cook notably diminishes the 
interest of the voyage, and as there is little in the homeward 
route which has not been as well described by the older navigators, 
this may not be regretted by the general reader, 


Although little more than three centuries have elapsed since 
the globe was first circumnavigated, and its sphericity fairly 
proved, the merchant enterprise which always follows on the 
track of geographical discovery has been sufficiently astonishing. 

Previous to 1841 the tonnage of British vessels in the foreign 
and colonial trade of this country was about eight millions; by 
the latest return it was above twenty-six millions. While our 
merchant vessels are crowding all the navigable waters of the 
globe, our fleet is not behind in importance and efficiency. Ad- 
miral Porter, of the United States Navy, has reported that the 
British fleet was never in a better condition as regards ships, 
armament, officers, and men. We could hold our own against 
the three principal maritime Powers, and in fifteen months’ time 
no enemy’s ship could leave port without the certainty of capture, 
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THE VOYAGE ABOUT THE WORLD 
BY SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 


TO 
THE TRULY NOBLE 
ROBERT EARL OF WARWICK. 


Rronr HONOURABLE, 

FAME and envy are both needless 
to the dead because unknown ; some- 
times dangerous to the living when 
too well known ; reason enough that 
Irather choose to say nothing, than 
too little, in praise of the deceased 
author, or of your Lordship my de- 


Ever since Almighty God command- 
ed Adam to subdue the earth, there 
have not wanted in all ages some 
heroical spirits which, in obedience to 
that high mandate, either from mani- 
fest reason alluring them, or by secret 
instinct enforcing them, thereunto, 
have expended their wealth, employed 
their time, and adventured their per- 
sons, to find out the true circuit 
mor th 

these, some have endeavoured 
to effect this their purpose by conclu- 
sion and co uence, drawu from the 
proportion of the higher circles to this 
nethermost globe, being the centre of 
the rest. Others, not contented with 
school points and snch demonstrations 
(for that a small error in the begin- 
ning groweth in the progress to a 


sired fautor! CorvuMBUs did neatly 
check his emulators, by rearing an egg 
without assistance. Let the slighter 
of this voyage apply. If your Lord- 
ship vouchsafe the acceptance, tis 
yours ; if the reader can pick out either 
use or content, ‘tis his; and I am 
pleased. Example being the publie, 
and your Lordship’s favour the private, 
aim of 


Your humbly devoted, 


Francis DRAKE.* 


greatinconvenience) have added there- 
unto their own history and experience. 
All of them 1 . deserved 
t commendation of their own ages, 
Ent purchase a just renown with all 
terity. For if a surveyor of some 
ew lordships, whereof the bounds and 
limits were before known, worthil 
deserve his reward, not only for his 
travel, but for his skill also in mea- 
suring the whole and every part 
thereof, how much more, above com- 
parison, are their famous travels by 
all means possible to be eternized, who 
have bestowed their studies and en- 


1 Favourer, patron. 

2 Nephew of ‘‘the General,” as 
Drake is called throughout Mr Flet- 
cher’s narrative. : 
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deavour to survey and measure this 
lobe, almost unmeasurable? Neither 
is here that difference to be objected 
which in private possessions is of 
value: Whose land survey you?” 
forasmuch as the main ocean is by 
as the Lord's alone, and by nature 
left free for all men to deal withal, as 
very sufficient for all men's use, and 
large enongh for all men's industry. 
Rud therefore that valiant enter- 
prise, er eh with happy suc- 
cess, which that right rare and thrice 
worthy captain, Francis Drake, achiev- 
ed, in first E s a furrow about 
the whole world, doth not only over- 
match the famous Argonauts, but also 
outreacheth in pef respects that 
noble mariner, Magellan, and. by far 
surpasseth his crowned victory. But 
hereof let posterity judge. It shall 
for the present be deemed a —.— 
disch of duty to register the true 
und wide history of that his voyage, 
with as great indifference of affection 
as a history doth 1 and with 
the plain evidence of , ns it was 
left recorded by some of the chief and 
divers other actors in that action. 
The said Captain Francis Drake, 
having in a former vo in the years 
1572 and 1573 (the description whereof 
is already imparted to the view of the 
world!), had a sight, and only a sight, 


1 It was written by Philip Nichols, 
reacher, and subsequently published 
by the navigator's nephew, heir, and 
godson, Sir Francis Drake. In the 
course of an expedition to intercept a 
convoy of treasure from Panama to 
Nombre de Dios, Drake was conducted 
by a friendly native chief to a *' great 
and goodly tree” upon the ridge of 
the hills, from a bower or look-out in 
the top of which both the Atlantic 
and the Pacific could be seen. When 
Drake had beheld that sea, **of which 
he had heard such golden 1 8 he 
besought Almighty God of His good. 
ness to give him life and leave to sail 
, once in an v ship in that —.— 
u men, he acquain 

them, de Oxenham especially, with 
his resolve, which all approved. Ox- 
enham, indeed, more than kept his 


[1577. 
of the South Atlantie ; and thereupon, 
either conceiving a new, or renewing 
a former, desire of sailing on the 
same in an English bottom, he so 
cherished, thenceforward, this his 
noble desire and resolution in himself, 
e pi ime e pnus 15 was hindered 
‘or some years, y by seeret envy 
at home, 75 N by publie service 
for his Prince and country abroad 
(whereof Ireland, under Walter Earl 
of Essex, gives honourable testimony), 
yet, against the year 1577, by gracious 
commission from his sovereign, and 
with the help of divers friends ad- 
venturers, he had fitted himself with 
five ships : 

1. The Pelican, Admiral, burthen 
one hundred tons, Captain-General 
Francis Drake. 

2. The Elizabeth, Vice-Admiral, 
burthen eighty tons, Captain Johu - 
Winter. 

8. The Marigold, a bark of thirty 
tons, Captain John Thomas. 

4. The Swan, a fly-boat of fifty 
tons, Captain John Chester. 

5. The Christopher, a pinnace of 


fifteen tons, tain Thomas Moon. 
These shi; e manned with one 
hundred an 


-four able and suffi- 
cient men, e tend them also 
with such plentiful provision of all 


things necessary, as so long and dan- 
gerous a voyage did seem to require ; 
and, amongst the rest, with certain 
pinnaces ready framed, but carried 
aboard in pieces, to be new set up in 
smoother water when occasion served. 
Neither had he omitted to make pro- 
vision also for ornament and delight, 
carrying to this purpose with him ex- 
pert musicians, rich furniture (all the 
vessels for his table, yea, many be- 
longing even to the cook-room, bein 

of pure silver) and divers shows o! 
all sorts of curious workmanship, 
whereby the civility and magnificence 


promise to follow his chief, for two 
years later, crossing the Isthmus with 
a devoted band, he built a pinnace, 
launched it on the Sonth Sea, and took 
two Spanish ens ; uA being made 
prisoner on his return, he was execut- 
ed at Lima. 


r 
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of his native country might, amongst 
all nations 3 should 
come, be the more admired. 

Being thus appointed, we set sail 
out of the Sound of Plymouth ! about 
five o'clock in the afternoon, Novem- 
ber 15, of the same year 1577, and 
running all that night SW., by the 
morning were come as far as the 
Lizard, wheremeetingthe wind at SW. 
(quite contrary to our intended 
course), we were forced, with our 
whole fleet, to put into Falmouth. 
The next day, towards evening, there 
arose a storm, continuing all that 
night and the day following ( ially 
between ten of the clock in the fore- 
noon and five in the afternoon) with 
such violenee, that though it was in 
a very good harbour, yet two of our 
ships—the Admiral, wherein our 
Generalhimself went, and the Marigold 
—were fain to cut their mainmasts 
by board; and for the repairing of 
them, and many other damages in 
the tempest sustained (as soon as the 
weather would give leave), to bear 
back to Plymouth again, where we 
all arrived the thirteenth day after 
our first departure thence [November 
28. Whence, having in a few days 
supplied all defects, with happier 
sails we once more put to sea, Decem- 
ber 18, 1577. As soon as we were 
out of sight of land, our General gave 
us occasion to conjecture in part 
whither he intended, both by the 
directing of his course, and. appoint- 
ing the rendezvous, if any should be 
severed from the fleet, to be the 
Island Mogador. And so sailing with 
favourable winds, the first land we 
had sight of was Cape Canlin? in 
Barbary, December 25, Christmas 
Dey, in the morning. The shore is 
fair white sand, and the inland 
country very high and mountainons ; 
itlies in 32* 30' N, latitude: and so 


To throw the Spaniards off their 
guard, the destination of the fleet 
wns given out as dria; and to 
give big ao erat to the report the 
course steered was tow. thi 
Straits of Gibraltar. e ag 

*In lat. 32° N., long. 10° W, 
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T g jc, A 
ighteen es, we arriv 

as day at Mogador, the island 
before named. 

This Mogador lies under the dom- 
inion ofthe King of Fesse,* in 31° 40’, 
about a mile off from the shore, by 
this means making a harbour 
between the land and it. It is unin- 
habited, of about a league in circuit, 
not very high land, all overgrown 
with a kind of shrub breast high, not 
much unlike our privet, very full of 
doves, and therefore much frequented 
of goshawks and such-like birds of 
prey, besides divers sorts of sea-fowl 
very plenty. At the south side of 
this island are three hollow rocks, 
under which are great store of Me 
wholesome but very ugly fish to loo 
to. Lying here about a mile from 
the main, a boat was sent to sound 
the harbour, and finding it safe, and 
in the very entrance on the north 
side about five or six fathoms' water 
(but at the south side it is very dan- 
gerous), we brought in our whole 
fleet, December 27, and continued 
there till the last day of the month, 
employing our leisure the meanwhile 
in setting up a pinnace, one of the 
four brought from home in pieces 
with us. Our abode here was soon 
perceived by the inhabitants of the 
country, who coming to the shore, 
by signs and cries made show that 
they desired to be fetched aboard, to 
whom our General sent a boat, into 
which two of the chief of the Moors 
were presently received, and one man 
of onrs, in exchange, left aland, asa 
pledge for their return. They that 
came aboard were right courteously 
entertained with a dainty banquet, 
and such gifts as they seemed to be 
most glad of, that they mightthereby 
understand that this fleet came in 

and friendship, offering to 
traffic with them for such commodities 
as their country ees to their own 
content. This offer they seemed most 
gladly to accept, and promised the 
next day to resort ngain, with such 


3Fez, the northern portion of the 
Empire of Morocco, 
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things as they had, to exchange for | friendship, if hewould use his country. 


ours It is a law amongst them to 
drink no wine, ae query . 
stealth it pleaseth them well to have 
it abundantly, as here was experience. 
At their return ashore, they quietly 
restored the pledge which they had 
stayed; and tlie next day at the hourap- 
pointed returning again, brought with 
them camels, in show laden with 
wares to be exchanged for our com- 
modities, and calling for a boat in 
haste, had one sent them, according 
to order which our General (being at 
this present absent) had given — 
his departure to the island. Our 
boat coming to the place of landing, 
which was among the rocks, one of 
our men, called John Fry, mistrust- 
ing no danger nor fearing any harm 
pretended "Y them, and therefore in- 
tending to become a pledge, accord- 
ing to the order used the day before, 
readily stepped out of the boat and 
ran aland ; which opportunity (being 
that which the Moors did look for) 
they took the advantage of, and not 
only they which were in sight laid 
hands on him to carry him away with 
them, but a number more, who la 
secretly hidden, did forthwith b 
forth from behind the rocks, whither 
they had conveyed themselves, as it 
seems, the night before, forcing our 
men to leave the rescuing of him that 
was taken as captive, and with speed 
to shift for themselves. 

The cause of this violence was a de- 
sire which the King of Fesse had to 
understand what this fleet was, whe- 
ther any forerunner of the King of 
Portugal's? or no, and what news of 
certainty the fleet might give him. 
And therefore, after that he was 
brought to the King’s presence, and 
had reported that they were English- 
men, bound to the Straits under the 
conduct of General Drake, he was sent 
back again with a present to his Cap- 
tain, and offer of great courtesy and 


1 King Sebastian was then prepar- 
ing that ition into Mauritania, 
the calamitous result of 3 the 


fatal day of Aleazar-Seguer, will after- 
wards appear. 


But in this meantime the General, be- 
ing aggrieved with this show of injury, 
and intending, if he might, to recover 
or redeem his man, his pinnace being 
ready, landed hiscompany, and march- 
ed somewhat into the country, with- 
out any resistance made against him, 
neither would the Moors come nigh 
our men to deal with them any way; 
wherefore having made provision of 
wood, as also visited an old fort built 
sometime by the King of Portugal but 
now ruined by the King of Fesse, 
we departed, ember 31, towards 
Cape Diano, in such sort that when 
Fry returned he found to his great 
ief that the fleet was gone ; but yet, 
y the King's favonr, he was sent 
home into England not long after, in 
an English merchant ship. 

Shortly after our putting forth of 
this harbour, we were met with con- 
trary winds and foul weather, which 
continued till the 4th of January ; yet 
we still held on to our course, and 
the third day after fell with Cape de 
Guerre,? in 30^, where we lighted on 
three Spanish fishermen called caun- 
ters, whom we took with our new 
pinnace, and carried along with us 
till we came to Rio del Oro, just under 
the Tropic of Cancer, where with our 
per also we took a carvel. From 

ence till the fifteenth day we sailed 
on towards Cape Barbas, where the 
Marigold took a carvel more, and so 
onward to Cape Blanco till the next 
day at night. This cape lies in 20° 
30, showing itself piene like the 
corner of a wall, to them that come 
towards it from the north, having be- 
tween it and Cape Barbas, low, sandy, 
andyery whiteland allthe way. Here 
we observed the South Guards, called 
the Croziers,* 9° 30' above the horizon. 
Within the Cape we took one Spanish 
ship more riding at anchor (all her 
men being fled ashore in the boat save 


Cape Ghir, in about latitude 31° ; 
t marks the end of the Atlas moun- 
tain- towards the Atlantic. 

Rio do Ouro. 

The constellation of the Southern 
Cross, 


ev 
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two), which, with all the rest we had 
formerly en, we carried into the 


harbour, three leagues within the 


Cape.! 

Here our General determined for 
certain days to make his abode, both 
for that the place afforded plenty of 
fresh victuals for the present refresh- 
ing of our men, and for their future 
supply at sea (by reason of the infinite 
store of divers sorts of good fish which 
are there easy to be taken, even within 
the harbour, the like whereof is hardly 
to be found again in any part of the 
world), as also because it served very 
fitly for the despatching of some other 
businesses that we had. During the 
time of our abode at this place, our 
General, being ashore, was visited by 
certain of the people of the country, 
who brought down with them a wo- 
man, & Moor (with her babe hangin, 
upon her dry dug, having scarce life 
in herself, much less milk to nourish 
her child), to be sold as a horse, or a 
cow and calf by her side; in which 
sort of merchandise our General would 
not deal. But they had also amber- 
gris, with certain oo of some estima- 
tion, which they brought to exchange 
with our men for water, whereof they 
have great want ; so that coming wit 
their alforges® (they are leathern bags 
holding liquor) to buy water, they 
cared not at what price they bought 
it, so they might have it to quench 
their thirst. A very heavy judgment 
of God upon the coast! e circum- 
stances whereof considered, our Gene- 
ral would receive nothing of them for 
water, but freely gave it to them that 
came to him, yea, and fed them also 
ordinarily with our victuals, in eating 
whereof their manner was not only 
uncivil? and unsightly to us, but even 
inhuman and some in itself, * 


iae Me iri arri 
1 Probably the Bay du Levrier, 
which runs up into the land north- 
wards behind the peninsula-promon- 
cr Poe! FT Proms forms. 
nish, ** Alforja,” a saddle-bag. 
* These people were worship: of 
the sun; they never qui their 
abodes until he had mounted above 
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And having washed and trimmed 
our ships, and disc all our 
nish prizes except one caunter (for 
ch we gave to the owner one of 
our own ships, the Ohristopher) and 
one carvel, formerly bound to St Iago, 
which we caused to accompany us 
hither, where she also was diste 
after six days’ abode here, we di 
directing our course for the Islands of 
Cape Verd, where (if anywhere) we 
were of necessity to store our fleet with 
fresh water, for a long time, for that 
our General from thence intended to 
run a long course, even to the coast 
of Brazil, without touch of land. And 
now having the wind constant at NE. 
and ENE., which is usual about those 
parts, because it blows almost con- 
tinually from the shore, — the 
27th we coasted Buenavista, the 
next day after we came to anchor 
under the western towards St 
Iago, of the island Mayo; it lies in 

high land, saving that the north- 
west part stretches out into the sea 
the spate of a league, very low; and 
is inhabited by subjects to the King 
of Portugal. Here landing, in hope 
of traffic with the inhabitants for 
water, we found a town, not far from 
the water-side, of a great number of 
desolate and ruinous houses, with a 
poor naked chapel or oratory, such as 
small cost and charge might serve 
and suffice, being to small pur 
and as it seems only to make a show, 
and that a false show, contra 
to the nature of a scarecrow, whi 
feareth birds from coming nigh ; this 
enticeth such as pass by to haul in 
and look for commodity," which is 
not at all to be found there; though 
in the inner parts of the island it is 
in t abundance. 

or when we found the springs and 
vd pire — been there — ap- 

sto up again, and no 

ee — purpose to be had to 
serve our need, we marched up to 


the horizon, and then paid their adora- 
tion or kneeling upon a 
hillock or stone. 

5 Accommodation, convenience of 
supply, etc. 
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seek some more convenient place to 
supply our want, or at least to see 
whether the people would be dealt 
withal to keep us therein. In this 
travelling, we found the soil to be 
very fruitful, having everywhere 
plenty of fig trees, with fruit upon 
most of them. But in the eys 
and low ground, where little low cot- 
tages were built, were pleasant vine- 
yards planted, bearing then ripe and 
most pleasant grapes. There were 
also tall trees, without any branch 
till the top, which bare the cocoa 
nuts. There were also great store of 
certain lower trees, with long and 
broad leaves, bearing the fruit which 
they call plantains in clusters to- 
gether like puddings, a most dainty 
and wholesome fruit. All of these 
trees were even laden with fruit, — 
some ready to be eaten, others coming 
forward, others overripe. Neither 
can this seem strange, though about 
the midst of Winter with us, for that 
the Sun doth never withdraw himself 
farther off from them, but that with 
his lively heat he quickeneth and 
strengtheneth the power of the soil 
and plant; neither ever have they 
any such frost and. cold as thereby to 
lose their green hue and appearance. 
We found very good water in divers 
places, but so far off from the road,! 
that we could not with any reasonable 
pains enjoy it. The people would by 
no means be induced to have any con- 
ference with us, but keeping in the 
most sweet and fruitful valleys amon 
the hills, where their towns an 
places of dwelling were, gave us leave 
without interruption to take our plea- 
sure in surveying the island, as they 
had some reason not to endanger 
themselves, where they saw they 
eould reap mothing sooner than 
damage and shame, if they should 
have offered violence to them which 
ace to do them no wrong 


came in 
at all This island yieldeth other 
t commodities, as wonderful 


erds of goats, infinite store of wild 
hens, and did without labour (only 
the gathering it together excepted), 


1 The roadstead. 
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which continually in a marvellous 
quantity is increased upon the sands 
by the flowing of the sea, and the 
heat of the sun kerning? the same. 
So that of the increase thereof they 
keep a continual traffic with their 
neighbours in the other adjacent 
islands, We set sail thence the 30th 
day [of January]. 
ing departed from Mayo, the 
next day we passed by the island of 
St Iago, ten leagues west of Mayo, in 
the same latitude, inhabited by the 
Portugals and Moors together, The 
cause whereof is said to have been in 
the Portugals themselves, who, con- 
tinuing long time lords within them- 
selves in the said island, used that 
extreme and unreasonable cruelty 
over their slaves, that (their bondage 
being intolerable) they were forced to 
seek some means to keep themselves 
and to lighten that so heavy a bur- 
then; and thereupon chose to fly 
into the most mountainous parts of 
the island ; and at last, by continual 
escapes, increasing to a t number, 
and growing to a set strength, do 
now live with that terror to their op- 
ors, that they now endure no 
ess bondage in mind than the for- 
catoz did before in body; besides the 
damage that they daily suffer at their 
hands in their goods and cattle, to- 
ther with the abridging of their 
iberties in the use of divers parts of 
the fruitful soil of the said island, 
which is very large, marvellous fruit- 
ful (a refuge for all such ships as are 
bound towards Brazil, Guinea, the 
East Indies, Binny,* Calicut, etc.), 
and a place of rare force, if it were 
not for the cause afore recited, which 
hath much abated the pride and 
cooled the courage of that people, 
who under pretence of traffic and 
friendship at first making an en- 
trance, ceased not tising upon 
the poor islanders (the ancient re- 


2 Granulating, forming into corns 
or kernels. 

aA tly Benin, on the west 
coast of Africa, is meant, though in 
the list of places it is geographically 
out of order. - 
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mainder of the first planters thereof, 
as it may seem from the coast of 
Guinea) until they had excluded 
them from all government and liber- 
ty, yea almost life. On the south- 
west of this island we took a Portugal, 
laden the best part with wine, and 
much good cloth, both linen and 
woollen, besides other necessaries, 
bound for Brazil, with many gentle- 
men and merchants in her.!“ As we 

by with our fleet, insight of three 
oftheir towns, they seemed very joyful 
that we touched not with their eoast ; 
and seeing us depart peaceably, in 
honour of our fleet and General, or 
rather to signify that they were pro- 
vided for an assault, shot off two 
great pieces into the sea, which were 
answered by one given them again 
from us. 

South-west from St Iago, in 14° 
30’, about twelve leagues distant, yet 
by reason of the height seeming not 
above three leagues, lies another 
island, called of the Portugals “Fogo,” 
—the burning island, or fiery furnace 
—in which rises a steep upright hill, 
by conjecture at least six leagues, or 
eighteen wu miles, from the 
upper part of the water; within the 
bowels whereof is a consuming fire, 
maintained by pager! matters, 
seeming to be of a marvellous depth, 
and also very wide, The fire showeth 
itself but four times in an hour, at 
which times it breaketh out with 
such violence and force, and in such 
main abundance, that besides that it 
giveth light like the moon a great 
way off, it seemeth that it would not 
stay till it touch the heavens them- 


1 Command of this prize was given 


to Thomas Doughty, who afterwards | h 


figures so prominently in the narra- 
tive; but found appropriating 
to his own use the propitiatory pre- 
sents made by the prisoners, he was 
superseded by Thomas Drake, brother 
of the Admiral The 


tained 
liberated at Guatulco. 
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selves. Herein are engendered great 
store of pumice-stones, which being 
in the Thiini heat of the fire car- 
ried up without the mouth of that 
fiery body, fall down, with other gross 
and slimy matter, upon the hill, to 
the continual increasing of the same ; 
and many times these stones fi 
down into the sea are taken up an 
used, as we ourselves had experience 
by sight of them swimming on the 
water. The rest of the island is fruit- 
ful, notwithstanding, and is inhabited 
by Portugals, who live very commo- 
diously therein, as in the other islands 
thereabout. 

Upon the south side, about two 
leagues off this Island of Burning, 
lieth a most sweet and pleasant 
island ; the trees thereof are always 
green and fair to look on, the soil 
almost set full of trees, in respect 
whereof it is named the Brave Island, 
being a storehouse of many fruits and 
commodities, as figs always ripe, 
cocoas, plantains, oranges, lemons, 
cotton, etc. From the banks into 
the sea do run in many places the 
silver streams of sweet.and whole- 
some water, which with boats or 

innaces may easily be taken in. 

ut there is no convenient place or 
road for ships, neither any anchoring 
at all. For after long trial, an 
often casting of leads, there could no 
ground be had at any hand, neither 
was it ever known, as is reported, 
that any line would fetch ground in 
any place about that island. So that 
the top of Fogo burneth not so high 
in the air, but the root of Brava (so 
is the island called) is buried and 
quenched as low in the seas. The 
only inhabitant of this island is a 
ermit, as we suppose, for we found 
no other honses but one, built as it 
seemed for such a purpose; and he 
was so delighted in his solitary living, 
that he would by no means abide our 
coming, but fled, leaving behind him 
the relics of his false worship; to wit, 
a cross with a crucifix, an altar with 
his? superaltar, and certain other 
idols of wood of rude workmanship. 


2 Ilha Brava, 


£ Its. 
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Here we dismissed the Portugals 
taken near St Iago, and gave them 
in exchange of their old ship our 
new pinnace built at Mogador, with 
wine, bread, and fish for their pro- 
vision, and so sent them away, Feb- 
ruary 1. 

Having thus visited, as is declared, 
the Islands of Cape Verd, and pro- 
vided fresh water as we could, the 
2d of February we departed thence, 
directing our course towards the 
Straits,? so to pass into the South 
Sea; in which course we sailed sixty- 
three days without sight of land 
(passing the Line Equinoctial the 
ith day of the same month) till we 
fell with the coast of Brazil, the 
5th of April following. During 
which long passage on the vast gulf, 
where nothing but sea beneath us 
and air above us was to be seen, as 

‘our eyes did behold the wonderful 
works of God in His creatures, which 
He hath made innumerable both 
small and great beasts, iu the great 
and wide seas: so did our mouths 
taste, and our natures feed on, the 
goodness thereof in such fulness at 
all times, and in every place, as if 
He commanded and enjoined the 
most profitable and glorious works of 
His hands to wait upon us, not only 
for the relief of our necessities, but 
also to give us delight in the contem- 

lation of His excellence, in behold- 
ing the variety and order of His pro- 
vidence, with a particular taste of 
His fatherly care over us all the while. 
The truth is, we often met with ad- 
verse winds, unwelcome storms, and, 
to us at that time, less welcome 
calms; and being as it were in the 
bosom of the burning zone, we felt 
the effects of sweltering heat, not 
without the affrights of flashing 
lightnings, and terrifyings of often 
claps of thunder; yet still with the 
admixture of many comforts. For 


! Except the pilot Nuna da Silva, 


who ly stayed with Drake 
when he learned that the vo was 
to be ted into Mare del Zur, 
et uth Sea, 
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this we could not but take notice of, 
that whereas we were but badly fur- 
nished (our case considered) of fresh 
water, having never at all watered, to 
any purpose, or that we could say we 
were much the better for it, from our 
first setting forth out of England till 
this time, nor meeting with any place 
wherewemightconveniently water, till 
our coming to the River of Plate, long 
after—continually, after once we were 
come within four d. of the Line 
on this side, viz., after February 10, 
and till we were past the Line as many 
d towards the south, viz., till 
Fe y 27, there was no one day 
went over us but we received some 
rain, whereby our want of water was 
much supplied. This also was observ- 
able, that of our whole fleet, being 
now six in number, notwithstandin 
the uncouthness? of the way, an 
whateverother difficulties, by weather 
or otherwise, we met withal, not any 
one, in all this space, lost company 
of the rest ; exeept only our Portugal 
prize for one day, who, March 28, 
was severed from us, but the day fol- 
lowing, March 29, she found us again, 
to both her own and our no little 
comfort. She had in her twenty- 
eight of our men, and the best part 
of all our provision for drink ; her 
short absence caused much doubting 
and sorrow in the whole company, 
neither could she then have been 
finally lost without the overthrow of 
the whole voyage. 

Among the many strange ereatures 
which we saw, we took heedful notice 
of one, as strange as any, to wit, the 
flying fish, a fish of the bigness and 
proportion of a reasonable or middle 
sort of pilehards ; he hath fins, of the 
length of his whole body, from the 
bulk to the top of the tail, bearing 
the form and supplying the like use 
to him that wings do to other crea- 
tures. By the help of these fins, 
when he is chased of the Bonits, or 
great mackerel (whom the Aurata or 

olphin likewise pursueth), and hath 
not strength to escape by swimming 
any longer, he lifteth up himself 


? Strangeness, unknown character? 
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above the water, and flieth a pretty 
height, sometimes lighting into boats 
ot . — as they sail along. The 

uills of their wings are so proportion- 
able, and. finely set ther, with a 
most thin and dainty film, that they 
t seem to serve for a much longer 
and higher flight; but the dryness 
of them is such, after some ten or 
twelve strokes, that he must needs 
into the water again to moisten them, 
which else would grow stiff and unfit 
for motion. The increase of this little 
and wonderful creature is in a man- 
ner infinite, the fry whereof lies upon 
the upper part of the waters, in the 
heat of the sun, as dust upon the face 
of the earth ; which being in bigness 
of a wheat straw, and in le: an 
inch more or less, do continually 
exercise themselves in both their 
faculties of nature; wherein, if the 
Lord had not made them expert in- 
deed, their generation could not have 
continued, being so desired a prey to 
many which greedily hunt after them, 
forcing them to escape in the air by 
flight when they cannot in the waters 
live in safety. Neither are they al- 
ways free, or without danger, in their 
fying ; but as they escape one evil by 
refusing the waters, so they sometimes 
fall into as great a mischief by mount- 
ing up into theair, and that by means 
of a great and ravening fowl, named 
of some a Don or Spurkite, who feed- 
ing chiefly on such fish as he ean come 
at by advantage, in their swimming 
inthe brim of the waters, or leaping 
above the same, presently seizes upon 
them with great violence, making 
gu havoc, especially among these 

ying fishes, though with small pro- 
fit to himself. There is another sort 
of fish which likewise flies in the air, 
named a Cuttill ; it is the same whose 
bones the goldsmiths commonly use, 
or at least not unlike that sort, a 
multitude of which have at one time 
in their flight fallen into our ships 
among our men. 

Passing thus, in beholding the 
most excellent works of the Eternal 
rene eel ge aa LH. wo bad been 

a en of pleasu: il 5 we 
fell in with the const of Raul in 
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30° 30’ towards the Pole Antarctic, . 
where the land is low near the sea, 
but much MM within the country 
having in depth not above twelve 
fathoms three leagues off from the 
shore; and being descried by the in- 
habitants we saw great and huge fires 
made by them in sundry places. 
Which order of making fires, though 
it be universal as well among Christ- 
ians as heathens, yet it is not likel 

that many use it to that end whic 

the Brazilians do : to wit, for a sacri- 
fice to devils, whereas they intermix 
many and divers — con- 
jugations, casting up great heaps of 
pra to this ml that if any ships 
shall go about to stay upon their 
coasts, their ministering spirits may 
make wreck of them, whereof the 


Portugals by the loss of divers of 
their ships have had often experi- 
ence, 


In the reports of Magellan’s voyage, 
it is said that this people pray to no 
manner of thing, but live only ac- 
cording to the instinct of nature; 
which if it were true, there should 
seem to be a wonderful altera- 
tion in them since that time, being 
fallen from a simple and natural crea- 
ture to make gods of devils. But I 
am of the mind that it was with them 
then as now it is, only they lacked 
then the like occasion to put it in 
practice which now they have; for 
then they lived as a free people among 
themselves, but now are in most 
miserable bondage and slavery, both 
in body, goods, wife, and children, 
and life itself, to the Portugals, whose 
hard and most cruel dealings against 
them force them to fly into the more 
unfruitful parts of their own land, 
rather there to starve, or at least live 
miserably, with liberty, than to abide 
such intolerable bondage as they lay 
upon them; using the aforesaid 
practices with devils both for a 
revenge against their 8 and 
also for a defence, that they have no 
further entrance into the country. 
And supposing indeed that no others 


1 That is, in latitude South of the 
Line. 
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had used travel by sea in ships, but 
their enemies only, they therefore 
used the same at our coming; not- 
withstanding, our God made their 
devilish intent of none effect; for 
albeit there lacked not, within the 
space of our falling with this coast, 
forcible storms and tempests, yet did 
we sustain no damage, but only the 
separating of our ships out of sight 
for a few days. Here our General 
would have gone ashore, but we could 
find no harbour in many leagues, 
And therefore coasting along the land 
towards the south, April 7, we had a 
violent storm for the space of three 
hours, with thunder, lightning, and 
rain in t abundance, accompanied 
with a vehement south wind directly 
against us, which caused a separation 
of the Christopher (the caunter which 
we took at Cape Blanco in exchange 
for the — . 7 ie whose name she 
thenceforward bore) from the rest of 
the fleet. After this we kept on our 
course, sometimes to the seaward, 
sometimes toward the shore, but al- 
ways southward, as near as we could, 
till April 14, in the morning, at which 
time we passed by Cape St Mary, which 
lies in 35^, near the mouth of the 
River of Plate ; and running within 
it about six or seven leagues, along 
by the main, we came to anchor in a 
bay under another cape, which our 
General afterwards called Cape Joy, 
by reason that the second day after 
our anchoring here the Christopher, 
whom we had lost in the former storm, 
came to us again. 

Among other cares which our Gene- 
ral took in this action, 1 next the 
main eare of effecting the voyage it- 
self, these were the principal and 
chiefly subordinate: to keep our 
whole fleet, as near as bly we 
could, ther; to get fresh water, 
which is of continual use ; and to re- 
fresh our men, wearied with long toils 
at sea, as oft as we should find any 
opportunity of effecting the same. 
And for these causes it was deter- 
mined, and publie notice thereof 
given at our departure from the 


1 Enterprise, expedition. 
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Islands of Cape Verd, that the next 
rendezvous, both for the re-collecting 
of onr navy if it should be dispersed, 
as also for watering and the like, 
should be the River of Plate ; whether 
we were all to repair with all the con- 
venient speed that could be made, 
and to stay one for another if it 
should happen that we could not 
arrive there all together; and the 
effect we found. answerable to our ex- 
pectations, for here our severed ship 
(ashath been declared)found us again, 
and here we found those other helps 
also so much desired. "The country 
hereabout is of a temperate and most 
sweet air, very fair and pleasant to 
behold, and, besides the exceedin 
fruitfulness of tbe soil, it is sto: 
with plenty of large and mighty deer. 
Notwithstanding that in this first bay 
we found sweet and wholesome water, 
even at pleasure, yet the same day, 
after the arrival of the caunter, we 
removed some twelve leagues farther 
up into"another, where we found a 
long rock, or rather island of rocks, 
not far from tbe main, making a 
commodious harbour, especially 
against a southerly wind; under 
them we anchored and rode till the 
20th day at night, in which mean 
space we killed divers seals, or sea- 
wolves as the Spaniard calls them, 
which resorted to these rocks in great 
abundance. They are good meat, 
and were an acceptable food to us for 
the present and a good supply of our 
rovision for the future. Hence, 
pril 20, we weighed again and sailed 
yet farther up into the river, even 
till we found but three fathoms' 
depth, and that we rode with our 
ships in fresh water; but we stayed 
not there, nor in any other place of 
the river, because that the winds bein 
strong, the shoals many, and no safe 
harbour found, we could not without 
ourgreatdangersohavedone. Hauli 
therefore to seaward again, the 27t 
of the same month, after that we had 
t a just fortnight in the river to 
the great comfort of the whole fleet, 
we passed by the south side thereof 
into the main. The land here lies 
SW., and NNE., with shoal water 
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some three or four leagues off into 
the sea ; itis about 36° 20' and some- 
what better S. latitude. 

At our very first coming forth to 
sea again, to wit, the same night, our 
fly-boat, the Swan, lost company of 
us: whereupon, though our General 
doubted nothing of her happy coming 
forward again to the rest of the fleet, 
yet because it was grievous to have 
such often losses, and that it was his 
duty as much as in him lay to prevent 
all inconveniences besides that might 
grow, he determined to reduce the 
number of his ships, thereby to draw 
his men into less room, that both the 
fewer ships might the better keep 
company, and that they might also 
be the better appointed with uew and 
fresh supplies of provisions and men, 
oue to ease the burthen of another: 
especially for that he saw the coast 
(it drawing now towards winter here) 
to be subject to many and grievous 
storms, And therefore he continued 
on his course to find out a convenient 
harbour for that use; searching all 
the coast from 36° to 47°, as diligently 
as contrary winds and sundry storms 
would permit, and yet found none for 
the purpose. And in the meantime 
—viz., May 8, by another storm 
the caunter also was once more 
severed from us. May 12 we had 
sight of land in 47°, where we were 
forced to come to anchor in such road 
as we could find for the time. Never- 
theless our General named the place 
Cape Hope; by reason of a bay dis- 
* within the headland, Which 
seemed to promise a good und com- 
modious harbour. But by reason of 
many rocks lying off from the place, 
we durst not adventure with our ships 
into it without good and perfect dis- 
covery beforehand made. Our Gene- 
ral, especially in matters of moment, 


was never wont to rely on other men's | fl 


care, how trusty or skilfnl soever they 
might seem to be; but always con- 
temning danger, and refusing no toil, 
he was wont 1 to be one, wlio- 
Soever was a second, at every turn 
Where courage, skill, or inh A 
Was to be employed ; neither would 
he at this time entrust the discovery 
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of these dangers to another's pains, 
butrather to his own experience, in 
searching out and sounding of them, 
A boat being therefore hoisted forth, 
himself with some others the next 
morning, May 13, rowed into the 
bay; and being now very nigh the 
shore, one of the men of the country 
ee himself unto bw. wens 
ve easant, singing and dancin, 
after the. m st a Tattle whic ie 
shook in his No: earn 
his landing. pecting y 
But there was suddenly so great an 
alteration in the weather, into a thick 
and misty fog, together with an ex- 
treme storm and tempest, that our 
General, being now three leagues from 
his ship, thought it better to return 
than either to land or make any other 
stay; and yet the fog thickened so 
mightily, that the sight of the shi 
was bereft them; and if Captain 
Thomas, upon the abundance of his 
love and service to his General, had 
not adventured with his ship to enter 
the bay in this perplexity, where good 
adviee would not suffer our ships to 
bear in while the winds were more 
tolerable and the air clearer, we had 
sustained some great loss, or our 
General had been further endangered, 
Who was now quickly received aboard. 
his ship;! out of which, being within 
the bay, they let fall an anchor, and 
rode there ( be praised) in safety ; 
but our other ships, riding without, 
were so oppressed with the extremity 
of the storm, that they were forced to 
run off to sea for their own safeguard, 
being in good — only of the success 
of the ship which was gone in to re- 
lieve our General. Before this storm 
arose, our caunter, formerly lost, was 
come in the same day unto us in the 
road, but was put to sea again, the 
same evening, with the rest of the 
eet. 

The next day, May 14, the weather 
being fair and the winds moderate, but 
the fleet out of sight, our General 
determined to go ashore, to this end, 
that he might, by making of fires, 


1 Captain Thomas's ship, the Mari- 
gold. 
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give signs to the 8 ships to 
come together again into that road ; 
whereby at last they were all as- 
sembled, excepting the Swan, lost 
long time before, and excepting our 
Portuga prize, called the Mary, which, 
weighing in this last storm the night 
before, had now parted company, and 
was not found again in a long time 
after. In this place (the people being 
removed up into the country, belike 
for fear of our coming) we found near 
unto the rocks, in houses made for 
that purpose, as also in divers other 
pem, t store of ostriches, at 
east to the number of fifty, with much 
other fowl, some dried and some in 
drying, for their provision, as it 
seemed, to with them to the 
place of their — The os- 
triches' thighs were in bigness equal 
to reasonable legs of mutton. They 
cannot fly at ; but they run so 
swiftly, and take so long strides, that 
it is not possible for a man in running 
by any means to take them, neither 
yet to come so nigh them as to have 
a shot at them either with bow or 
piece; whereof our men had often 
proof on other of the coast, for 
all the country is full of them. We 
found there the tools or instruments 
which the people use in taking them. 
Among other means they use in be- 
traying these ostriches, they have a 
great and large plume of feathers, or- 
derly compact together upon the end 
of a staff, in the forepart eph ea 
likeness of the head, neck, and bulk 
of an ostrich, and in the hinder 
aree out n MN sufficient 
(being held before him) to screen the 
most part of the body of a man. With 
this, it seemeth, they stalk, driving 
them into some strait or neck of 
land close to the seaside, where spread- 
ing long and strong nets, with their 
dogs whieh they have in readiness at 
all times, they overthrow them, and 
makea common quarry. Thecountry 
very pleasant, and seemeth to be a 
fruitfülsoil Being afterwards driven 
to fall with this md in, we had 
great acquaintance and familiarity 
with the people, who rejoiced greatly 
in our coming, and in our friendship, 
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in that we had done them no harm. 
But because this place was no fit or 
convenient harbour for us to do our 
necessary business, neither yet to 
make much provision of such things 
as we nui as water, wood, and 
9 we departed thence the 15th 
of May. 

At our departure hence, we held 
our course South and by West, and 
made about nine leagues in twenty- 
four hours, bearing very little sai 
that our fleet might the easier get up 
with us, which by reason of contrary 
winds were cast astern of us. In 
47° 30’ we found a bay which was 
fair, safe, and beneficiol to us, very 
necessary for our use, into which we 
hauled, and anchored May 17; and 
the next day we came further into the 
same bay, where we cast anchor, and 
made our abode full fifteen days. The 
very first day of our arrival here, our 


General hentig set things in some 
order, for the despatch of our neces- 
sary business, most careful for 


his two ships which were wanting, 
sent forth to the southward Captain 
Winter in the Elizabeth, Vice-ad- 
miral himself in the Admiral going 
forth northward into the sea, to see if 
happily they might meet with either 
of them; at which time, by the good 
providence of God, he himself met 
with the Swan, formerly lost at our 
departure, from the River of Plate, 
and brought her into the same har- 
bourthe same day ; where being after 
wards unladen and discharged of he 
freight, she was cast off, and, her 
iron-work and other necessaries being 
saved for the better provision of the 
rest, of the remainder was made fire- 
wood and other implements which we 
wanted. But all this while of the 
other ship, which we lost so lately in 
our extremity, we could have no 
news. 

While we were thus employed, after 
certain days of our Modes place, 
being on shore in an island nigh unto 
the main, where at low-water was free 
passage on foot from the one to the 
other, the people of the country did 
show themselves unto us with leap- 
ing, dancing, and holding up their 


be. d 
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hands, and dnd the after 
their manner; but, then high 
water, we could not go over to them 
on foot. Wherefore the General 
caused immediately a boat to be in 
readiness, and sent unto them such 
things as he esi would delight 
them, as knives, bells, bugles, ete. 
Whereupon they, being assembled 
together upon a hill, half an English 
mile from the water-side, sent down 
two of their company, running one 
after the other with a great pace, 
traversing their ground, as it seemed 
after the manner of their wars, by de- 
grees descending towards the water's 
side very swiftly. Notwithstanding, 
drawing nigh unto it, they made a 
stay, refusing to come near our men : 
which our men perceiving, sent such 
things as they had, tied with a string 
upon a rod, and stuck the same up a 
reasonable distance from them, where 
they might see it. And as soon as 
our men were departed from the place, 
they came and took those things, 
leaving instead of them, as in recorn- 
pense, such feathers as they use to 
wear about their heads, with a bone 
made in manner of a toothpick, 
carved round about the top, and 
in length about six inches, being 
very smoothly burnished. Where- 
upon our General, with divers of his 
gentlemen and company, atlow water, 
went over to them to the main. 
Against his coming they remained 
still upon the hill, and set themselves 
in a rank, one by one, appointing one 
of their company to run before them 
from the one end of the rank to the 
other, and so back again, continually 
East and West, with holding up his 
hands over his head, and yielding 
forward his body in his running to- 
wards the rising and setting of the 
Sun, and, at every second or third 
turn at the most, erected his body 
against the midst of the rank of the 
people, lifting himself vanlting-wise 
rom the ground towards the Moon, 

being then over our heads: signify- 
ing thereby, as we conceived, that 
they called the Sun and Moon (which 
they serve for gods) to witness that 
Meant nothing towards us but 
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peace. But when they perceived that 
we ascended the hill apace, and drew 
nigh unto them, they seemed very 
fearful of our coming. Wherefore 
our General, not willing to give them 
P islike or be 
discomfited, retired his company; 
whereby they were so allured, and did 
so therein confirm themselves of us 
that we were no enemies, neither 
meant them harm, that without all 
fear divers came down with all speed 
after us, presently entering into traffic 
with our men.  Notwithstandirg, 
they would receive nothing at onr 
hands, but the same must first be 
cast upon the ground, using this 
word, ‘‘Zussus,” for exchange, 
t Tóytt,” to cast M pen the ground. 
And if they misliked anything, they 
cried **Coróh! Coréh!” speaking 
the same with rattling in the throat. 
The wares we received from them 
were arrows of reeds, feathers, and 
such bones as are afore described. 
This people go naked, except a skin 
of fur, which they cast about their 
shoulders when they sit or lie in the 
eold ; but having anything to do, ns 
going or any other labour, they use 
it as a girdle about their loins. They 
wear their hair very long ; but lest it 
might trouble them in their travel, 
they knit it up with a roll of ostrich 
feathers, using the same rolls and 
hair together for a quiver for their 
arrows, and for a store-house, in 
which they carry the most things 
which they carry about them. Some 
of them, within these rolls, stick on 


either side of their heads (for a sign 


of honour in their persons) a large and 
and plain feather, showing like horns 
afar off ; so that such a head upon a 
naked body—if devils do appear with 
horns—might v nigh resemble 
devils. ‘Their whole bravery and set- 
ting out themselves standeth? in 
painting their bodies with divers 
colours, and such works as they can 
devise. Some wash? their faces with 
sulphur, or some such like substance ; 


1 Consists. 3 
2 Dye their faces, „or give them a 
wash," to use a modern 
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some paint their whole bodies black, 
leaving only their necks before and 
behind white, much like our damsels 
that wear their squares,! their necks 
and breasts — Some paint one 
shoulder black, another white; and 
their sides and legs interchangeably, 
with the same colours, one still con- 
trary to the other. The black part 
hath set upon it white Moons, and 
the white part black Suns, being the 
marks 5 of their gods, 
as is before noted. They have some 
commodity? by painting of their 
bodies, for the which cause they use 
it so generally ; and that I gather to 
be, the defence it yieldeth against the 
piercing and nipping cold. For the 
colours being close laid on upon their 
skin, or rather in their flesh, as by 
continual renewing of these juices 
which are laid on, soaked into the 
inner part thereof, doth fill up the 
pores so close that no air or cold 
can enter, or make them once to 
shrink. 

They have clean, comely, and 
strong bodies; they are swift of foot, 
and seem very active. Neither is 
anything more lamentable, in my 
judgment, than that so goodly a 
people, and so lively creatures of 
should be ignorant of the true and 
living God. And so much the more 
is this to be lamented, by how much 
they are more tractable, and to 
be brought to the sheepfold of Christ ; 
having, in truth, a land sufficient to 
recompense any Christian Prince in 
the world for the whole travail and 
labour, cost and charges, 
their behalf: with a wonderful en- 
larging of a kingdom, besides the 
glory of God by increasing the Church 
of Christ, It is wonderful to hear, 
being never known to Christians be- 
fore this time, how familiar they 
became in short space with us; 
thinking themselves to be joined 


1 Square-bodied dresses; the repro- 
duetion of which is only one of the 
signs of the fatigue of fashionable in- 
ventions which have fallen to the 
present period. n 

* They gain some convenience. 


bestowed in. 
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with such a people as they ought 
rather to serve than offer an wyg 
or injury unto ; presuming that they 
might be bold Pith our General as 
with a father, and with us as brethren 
and their nearest friends; neither 
seemed their love less towards us. 
One of the chiefest among them 
having on a time received a cap olf 
the General's head, which he did 
daily wear, removing himself but a 
little from us, with an arrow pierced 
hisleg deeply, causing the blood to 
stream out upon the ground : — 
ing thereby how unfeignedly he loved 
him, and giving therein a covenant 
of ^ — number of men which 
did here nent our company was 
about fifty persons. Within, i the 
southernmost part of this bay, there 
is a river of fresh water, with a 
great many profitable islands; of 
which some have always such store of 
seals, or sea-wolves, as were able to 
maintain a huge army of men. Other 
islands, being many and t, are so 
replenished with birds and fowl, as if 
there were no other victuals: a 
wonderful multitude of people might 
be nourished by the increase of them 
for many posterities. Of these we 
killed some with shot, and some with 
staves, and took some with our 
hands, from men's heads and shoul- 
ders, upon which they lighted. We 
could not perceive that the people of 
the country had any sort of boat or 
canoe to come to these islands. Their 
own provisions which they ate, for 
ought we could perceive, was com- 
monly raw : for we should sometimes 
find the remnants of seals, all bloody, 
which they had guawn with theirteeth 
like dogs. They go all of them armed 
with a short bow, of about an ell in 
length, in their hands, with arrows 
of reeds, and headed with a flint stone, 
very cunningly cut and fastened. 
This bay, by reason of the per 
of seals therein found, insomuch that 
we killed two hundred in the space of 
one hour, we called Seal Bay. And 
having now made sufficient provision 


3 Or, possibl misreading of the 
text, “ stones. de 
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of victuals and other necessaries, as | company as in her absence, our Gene- 
alsohappily finished all our businesses, | ral thought good to bear into Port St 
on June 3 we set sail from thence ; | Julian with his fleet, because it was so 
and coasting along towards the Pole | nigh at hand, and so convenient a 
Antarctic, on June 12 we fell in with | place; intending there to refresh his 
& little bay, in which we anchored | wearied men, and cherish them who 
for the space of two days, spent in | had in their absence tasted such 
the 1 our caunter, the | bitterness of discomfort, besides the 
Christopher, which we here laid up. | want of many things which they sus- 
The 14th day we weighed L. eu tained. 

and kept on our course southward till | Thus the next day, the 20th of 
the 17th, and then cast anchor in an- | June, we entered Port St Julian, 
other bay, in 50° 20’, lacking but little | which stands in 49° 30’, and has on 
more than one degree of the mouth of | the south side of the harbour peaked 
the Straits through which lay our so | rocks like towers, and within the 
much desired passage into the South | harbour many islands, which you 
Sea. Here ourGeneral, on good advice, | may ride hard aboard of, but in going 
determined to alter his course, and in you must borrow of the no 
turn his stern to the northward | shore. Being now come to anchor, 
again, if haply God would grant that | and. all things fitted and made safe 
we might find our ship? and friends | aboard, our eral with certain of 
whom we lost in the great storm, as | his 8 Thomas Drake 
is before said. Forasmuch as, if we | his brother, John Thomas, Robert 
should enter the Straits without them | Winter, Oliver the master-gunner, 
in our company, it must needs go John Brewer, and Thomas Hood—on 
hard with them ; and we also in the | June 22 rowed farther in with a boat 
mean time, as well by their absence | tofindoutsomeconvenientplace which 
as by the uncertainty of their state, | might yield us fresh water, during 
must needs receive no small discom- | the time of our abode there; aud fur- 
fort. And therefore, on June 18 in | nish us with supply for provision to 
the morning, putting to sea again, | take to sea with us at our departure; 
with hearty and often prayers we | which work, as it was of great neces- 
joined watchful industry to serve | sity, and therefore carefully to be per- 
God's good providence, and held on | formed, so did not he think himself 
our purpose to run back towards the | discharged of his duty if he himself 
Line into the same height? in which | bestowed not the first travail therein, 
they were first dissevered from us. | as his use was at all timesin all other 
The 19th day of June, towards night, i 


things belonging to the relieving of 
having sailed within a few leagues of | our wants and the maintenance of our 
Port St Julian, we had our ship in 


: good estate, by the supply of what 
sight, for which we gave God thanks 


Y was needful. Presently upon his 
th most joyful minds. And foras- | landing lie was visited by two of the 
much as the ship was far out of order, 


inhabitants of the place, whom Ma- 
and very leaky, by reason of ex- 


A gellan named ** Patagous," or rather 
tremity of weather which she had |**Pentagours," from their huge 
endured, as well before her losing 


stature and strength proportionable. 
ee 
1 The Portugal prize,” the Mary ; 


These, as they seemed greatly to re- 

; joice at his arrival, so did they show 
which had on board most or all of 
their provision of liquor for the 


themselves very familinr, receiving at 
voyage. 


our General's hands ier ree he 
e them, and taking great pleasure 
Latitude ; the word is frequently Lad " 
used in this and in other old voyagers' 


seeing Mr Oliver, themaster-gunner 
1 of the Admiral shoot an English 

narrations, to signify the amount géssmmey—trying with hi 

ascendant, on one side or the otf 


towards the plane of the Equate 
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the same cast, but of a sourer sort; 
for he, misliking of the familiarity 
which his fellows had used, seemed 
very angry with them, and strove 
earnestly to withdraw them, and to 
turn them to become our enemies. 
Which our General, with his men, 
not suspecting in them, used them as 
before, and one Mr Robert Winter, 
thinking of pleasure to shoot an 
arrow at length, as Mr Oliver had 
done before, that he who came last 
also might have a sight thereof, the 
string of his bow broke; which, as 


. before it was a terror unto them, so 


now, broken, it gave them great en- 
couragement and boldness, and, as 
they thought, great advantage in 
thelr treacherous intent and purpose, 
not imagining that our calivers,! 
swords, and targets, were any muni- 
tion or weapon of war. In which 
pérsuasion—as the General and his 
company were quietly, without any 
suspicion of evil, going down towards 
the boat—they suddenly, being pre- 

and gotten by stealth behind 
them, shot their arrows, and chiefly 
at qe which had y^ bow, not suffer- 
ing him to string the same again, 
which he was about to have done, as 
well ns he could ; but being wounded 
in tlie shoulder at the first shot, and 
turning about, was sped by an arrow, 
which pierced his lungs, yet he fell 
not. But the Master Gunner, being 
ready to shoot off his caliver, which 
took not fire in levelling thereof,? was 
presently slain outright. In this ex- 
tremity, if our General had not been 
both expert in such affairs, able to 
judge and to give present direction in 
the danger thereof, and had not val- 
iantly thrust himself into the dance 
against these monsters, there had no 
one of our men, that there were 


— — — 

1 The same word as “the modern 
calibre ;" both, by old philologists, 
derived from equilibrium.“ Caliver, 
strictly, not merely means a gun, but 
the shot, of whatever weight, which 


the gun ls. 

2 Phat’ is though he aimed his 
piece, it missed fire, or flashed in the 
pan. 
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landed, escaped with life. He there- 
fore, giving order that no man should 
keep any certain ground, but shift 
from place to place, encroaching still 
upon the enemy, using their targets 
and other weapons for the defence of 
their bodies, and that they should 
break so many arrows as by any 
means they could come by, being 
— diligen ; por x call- 
M iligent, an in call- 
— upon them, knowing that their 
arrows being once spent, they should 
have these enemies at their devotion 
and pleasure, to kill or save; and 
this order being accordingly taken, 
himself, I say, with a good cow 
and trust in the true and living 
taking and shooting off the same 
piece which the Gunner could not 
make to take fire, despatehed the 
first beginner of the quarrel, the same 
man who slew our Master Gunner, 
For the pieces being charged with a 
bullet and hail-shot, and well aimed, 
tore out his belly and guts, with 
great torment, as it seemed his 
cry, which was so hideous and horri- 
ble a roar, as if ten bulls had joined 
together in roaring; wherewith the 
courage of his partners was so aba: 
and their hearts appalled, that not- 
withstanding divers of their fellows 
and countrymen appeared out of the 
woods on each side, yet they were 
glad, by flying away, to save them- 
selves, quietly suffering our men 
either to depart or stay. Our General 
chose rather to depart, than to take 
farther revenge of them, which now 
he might, by reason of his wounded 
man, whom for many good parts he 
loved dearly, and therefore would 
rather have saved him than slain a 
hundred enemies ; but being past re- 
covery, he died the second day after 
his being brought on board again. 


aster Gunner's body 


eshte ia Sa eames 
t 

erm e s ree 

thent, and having an English arrow 
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stuck in his right eye. Both of these 
dead bodies were laid together in one 
we, with such reverence as was fit 
or the earthen tabernacles of immor- 
tal souls, and with such commendable 
ceremonies as belong unto soldiers of 
worth in time of war, which they 
most truly and rightfully deserved. 
Magellan was not altogether de- 
ceived in naming them Giants, for 
they generally differ from the com- 
ne sort "i men, ehh me 2 
i and strength o ; as also 
mt the’ —.—.— of their voice ; 
but yet they are nothing so monstrous 
or giantlike as they were reported, 
there - some Englishmen as tall 
ns the hig! est of any that we did see : 
but I venture the Spaniards did 
not think that ever any Englishman 
would come thither to reprove them, 
and thereupon might presume the 
more boldly to lie; the name Pen- 
," „Fire Cubits,” viz., seven 
feet and a half, describing the full 
height, if not somewhat more, of the 
highest of them. But this is certain, 
that the Spanish eruelties there used 
have made them more monstrous in 
mind and manners than they are in 
body, and more inhospitable to deal 
with any strangers that shall come 
hereafter. For the loss of their 
friends (the remembrance whereof is 
nssigued and conyeyed over from one 
generation to another among their 
posterity) breedeth an old grudge, 
which will not easily be forgotten 
with so quarrelsome and revengeful 
a people Notwithstanding, the ter- 
ror which they had conceived of us 
did henceforward so quench their 
heat, and take down their edge, that 
they both forgot revenge, and, seeming 
by their countenance to repent them 
of the wrong they had offered us that 
meant them no harm, suffered us to 
do what we would the whole s of 
two months after this, without any 
interruption or molestation by them ; 
and it may be NEN ^ means to 
breed a peace in that people towards 
all that may, hereafter this, come that 


0 this thus received 
hands of infidels, there was wanting 


SYMPTOMS OF A PLOT DISCOVERED. 
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and grew another mischief, wrought 
and contrived closely amongst our- 
selves; as great, yea, far greater, and 
of farmore grievous consequence, than 
the former, but that it was by God’s 
providence detected and prevented in 
time ; which else had extended itself 
not only to the violent shedding of 
innocent blood by murdering our 
General, and such others as were most 
firm and faithful to him, but also to 
the final overthrow of the whole action 
intended, and to divers other most 


dangerous effects.! These plots had 
been laid before the voy egam, in 
England : the very model of them 


was showed and declared to our Gen- 
eral in his garden at Plymouth before 
his setting sail: which yet he either 
would not credit as true or likely of 
a whom he loved so dearly, 

and was ed of to love him, 
likewise e emi ; or thought by 
love and benefits to remedy it, if there 
were any evil purposes conceived 
against him. And therefore he did 
not only continue to this suspected 
and accused person, all countenance, 
credit, and courtesies which he was 
wont to show and. give him ; but in- 
creased them, using him in a manner 
as another himself; giving him the 
second place in all companies, in his 
presence; leaving in his hand the 
state, as it were, of his own person in 
his absence; imparting unto him all 
his counsels ; allowing him free liberty 
in all things that were reasonable ; 
and bearing often, at his hands great 
infirmities : yea, ey that any 
private inquiry should break so firm 
a friendship as he meant towards him. 
And therefore was he oftentimes not 


1 Without entering here on the 
much-debated question as to Drake's 
conduct in the trial and execution of 
Doughty—which has been well called 
the most — M: in hei — of the 

t navigator—it ma riefly sai 
that the balance both of testimony re 
of character is decidedly in Drake's 
favour. The matter has been more 
fully handled in the Introduction. 

That is, “and who he was pér- 
suaded loved him. 
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a little offended even with those who, 
upon conscience of their duty, and 
knowledge that otherwise they should 
indeed offend, disclosed from time to 
time unto him how the fire increased 
that threatened his own together with 
the destruction of the whole action.! 
But at length, perceiving that his 
lenity of favours did little in 
that the heat of ambition was not yet 
allayed, nor could be quenched, as it 
seemed, but by blood ; and that the 
manifold practices? grew daily more 
and more, even to extremities; he 
thought it high time to call these 
practices into question before it were 
too late to call any question of them 
into hearing. And therefore setting 
good watch over him, and assembling 
all his captains and gentlemen of his 
company together, he propounded to 
them the good parts which were in 
the gentleman, the great good will and 
inward affection, more than brotherly 
which he had ever since his first ad- 
uaintance borne him, not omitting 
the respect which was had of him 
among no mean personages in Eng. 
land; and afterwards delivered the 
letters which were written to him, 
with the particulars from time to 
time which had been observed, not 
so much by himself as by his good 
friends ; not PO EM but even in 
Plymouth ; not words, but writ- 
ings; not writings alone, but actions, 
tending to the overthrow of the ser- 
vice in haud, and making away of 
his? person. Proofs were uired 
and alleged, so many and so evident, 
that the gentleman himself, stricken 
with remorse of his inconsiderate and 
unkind dealing, acknowledged him- 
self to have deserved death, yea many 
deaths; for that he conspired, not 
only the overthrow of the action, but 


1 That threatened his own destruc- 
tion, along with theruin of the whole 
enterprise. 


% Practice,” in the time of Drake, 
was used ly in an ill sense 
and is thus a rare imen of a word 
which has im ^ or at least grown 
less tart, m 

S The Admiral's, 
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of the principal actor also, who was 
not a stranger or ill-willer, but a dear 
and true friend unto him ; and there- 
fore in a great assembly openly be- 
sought them, in whose hands justice 
rested, to take some order for him, 
that he might not be compelled to 
enforce his own hands against his 
own bowels,* or otherwise to become 
his own executioner. 

The admiration * and astonishment 
hereat in all the hearers, even those 
who were his nearest friends and 
most affected him, was great, yea, in 
those who for many benefits received 
from him had good cause to love him ; 
but yet the General was most of all 
distracted, and therefore withdrew 
himself, as not able to conceal his 
tender affection, requiring them that 
had heard the whole matter to give 
their judgments as they would another 
day answer it unto their Prince and 
unto ighty God, judge of all the 
earth. 


atsoever 
came in their minds, or could be there 
produced by any of his other friends, 
with their own hands, under seal, ad- 
judged that ** He had deserved death : 
and that it stood by no means with 
their safety to let him live: and 
therefore they remitted the matter 
thereof, with the rest of the circum- 
stances, to the General" This judg- 
ment, and as it were assize, was held 
aloud, in one of the islands of the 
E which afterwards, in memory 
f, was called the Island of ** True 
Justice and Judgment.” 
Now after this verdict was thus re- 
Rm unto our General (unto whom, 
or his company, Her Majesty before 
his d had committed her 
sword, to use for his safety, with this 
word: “We do account that he which 
striketh at thee, Drake, striketh at 
us”), he called for the guilty party, 


of the Japanese “ hari-kari,” or 
ay despate 
onder. 
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and caused to be read unto him the 
several verdicts which were written 
and pronounced of him. Which 
being acknowledged for the most part 
(for none had given heavier sentence 
st him than he had given against 
himself), our General proposed unto 
him this choice : ** Whether he would 
take, to be exeeuted in this island ? 
or to be set a-land on the main? or 
return into England, there to answer 
his deed before the Lords of Her 
Majesty's Council! He most humbly 
thanked the General for his clemency, 
extended towards him in such ample 
sort; and craving some respite to 
consult thereon, and so make his 
choice advisedly, the next day he re- 
turned this answer: That albeit he 
had yielded in his heart to entertain 
80 t a sin, whereof now he was 
justly condemned ; yet he had a care, 
and that excelling all other cares, to 
die a Christian man, that whatsoever 
did become of his clay body, he might 
t remain assured of an eternal in- 
eritance in a far better life. This 
he feared, if he should be set a-land 
among Infidels, how he should be 
able to maintain this assurance; 
feeling, in his own frailty, how 
mighty the contagion is of lewd 
custom." And therefore he besought 


the General most earnestly, *'That 
he would yet have a care and rd 
of his soul and never jeopa it 
amongst heathen and savage Infidels. 


If he should return into England, he 
must first have a ship, and men to 
conduct it, besides sufficient victuals ; 
two of which, although they were 
had, yet for the third, he t ought 
that no man would accompany him, 
in so bad a message, to so vile an 
issue, from so honourable a service. 
But if that there were who could in- 
duce their minds to return with him, 
yet the very shame of the return would 
be as death, or grievouser, were that 

ible: because he should be so 
ong adying, and die so often. 
Therefore he professed, that with all 
his heart he did embrace the first 
branch of the General's proffer, de- 
siring only this favour, that they 
might receive the Holy Communion 


THE EXECUTION OF THOMAS DOUGHTY. 


— 


once again ther before his death, 
and that. Ege t not die other than 
a gentleman's death.“ 

ough sundry reasons were used 
by — to e him to take 
either of the other ways, yet when he 
remained resolute in his former deter- 
mination, both parts of his last re- 
quest were ted; and the next 
convenient day a communion was 
celebrated by Mr Francis Fletcher, 
preacher and pastor of the fleet at 
thattime. The General himself com- 
municated at this Sacred Ordinance, 
with this condemned penitent gentle- 
man, who showed great tokens of a 
contrite and repentant heart, as who 
was more deeply displeased with his 
own act than any man else. And 
after this holy repast they dined, also 
at the same table together, as cheer- 
fully in sobriety, as ever in their 
lives they had done aforetime: each 
cheering up the other, and taking 
their leave, by drinking each to other, 
as if some journey only had been in 
hand. After dinner, all things being 
brought in readiness by him that sup- 
plied the room of the Provost Mar- 
shall, without any dallying, or delay- 
ing the time, he came forth and 
kneeled down, preparing at once his 
neck for the axe, and his spirit for 
Heaven; which having done without 
long * 5 as who had before di- 
gested this whole tragedy, he desired 
all the rest to pray for him, and 
willed the executioner to do his office, 
not to fear nor spare. 

Thus having by the worthy manner 
of his death being much more honour- 
able by it than blamable for any other 
of his actions) fully blotted out what- 
ever stain his fault might seem to 
bring upon him, he left unto our 
fleet a lamentable example of a goodly 
gentleman who, in seeking advance- 
ment unfit for him, east away him- 
self ; and unto posterity 4 monument 
of I know not what fatal calamity,’ 


1 The context shows that these 
words 8 “gor — a 
versed ; the Narrator inly refer- 
ring to the **calamitous fatality” of 
the place, where both Drake and 
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as incident to that port, and such 
like actions, which might haply afford 
a new pair of Parallels to be added to 
Plutarch’s: In that the same place, 
near about the same time of the year, 
Witnessed the execution of two gen- 
tlemen, suffering both for the like 
cause, employed both in like service, 
entertained both in great place, en- 
dued both with excellent qualities, 
the one fifty-eight years after the 
other. For on the main our men 
found a gibbet, fallen down, made of 
a spruce mast, with men's bones 
underneath it, which they o Pe lea 
to be the same gibbet which Magellan 
commanded to be erected, in the year 
1520, for the execution “of John Car- 
thagena,! the Bishop of Burgor's cou- 
sin, who by the King's order was joined 
with Magellan in commission, and 
tox his Peg ne ie the 
island as we digged to this gen- 
tleman, we found a 8 e 
stone, broken in two which we 
took and set fast in ground, the 
one part at the head, the other at the 
feet, building up the middle space 
with other stones and tufts of earth, 
and engraved in the stones the names 
of the parties buried there, with the 
time of their departure, and a me- 
morialof our General's name, in Latin, 
that it might be the better understood 
of all that should come after us. 
These things thus ended and set in 
order, our jer dischar, the 
Mary—our Po rize— because 
epe leaky and Canaan: defac- 
ed her,? and then left her ribs and keel 
upon the island where for two months 
together we had pitched our tents. 
And so havi wooded, watered, 
trimmed our ships, despatched all 


Magellan had to exercise the extrem- 
ity of justice. 

1Not Don Juan de Carthagena, 
but Don Luis de Mendoza—upon 
whom Magellan placed great reliance 
—suffered, with some other ring- 
leaders in the mutiny, the fate indi- 
cated in the text; Don Juan, with 
several of the less guilty accomplices, 
being left among the Patagonians. 

* Stripped her of her planking. 
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our other business, and brought our 
fleet into the smallest number 
even three only, besides our pinnaces 
—that we might the easier keep our- 
selves together, be the better fur- 
nished with necessaries, and be the 
stronger manned, agaiust whatsoever 
need should be—August 17, we de- 
parted out of this port; and being 
now in great hope of a happy issue to 
our enterprise, which Almighty God 
hitherto so blessed and prospered, 
we set our coast for the Straits, south- 
west. 

August 20, we fell with the Ca 
near which lies the entrance into the 
Straits, called by the Spaniards Capo 
Virgin Maria,? appearing four leagues 
before you come to it, with high and 
steep grey cliffs, full of black stars, 
against which the sea beating showeth 
as it were the spouting of whales, 
having the highest of the pur like 
Cape Vincent in Po: t this 
cape our General cai his fleet, in 
homage to our ign Lady the 
Queen's Majesty, to e their top- 
sails upon the bunt,* as a token of his 
willing and glad mind to shew his 
duti obedience to her Highness, 
whom he acknowledged to have full 
interest and right in that new dis- 
covery ; and withal, in remembrance 
of his honourable friend and favourer, 
Sir Christopher Hatton, he 
the name of the ship which himself 
went in from the Pelican to be called 
the Golden Hind.5 Which ceremon- 
ies being ended, together with a ser- 
mon, teaching true obedience, with 
payas and giving of thanks for Her 

sjesty and her most honourable 
Council, with the whole body of the 
Commonweal and. Church of God, we 
continued our course on into the 
said frete,® where passing with land in 
sighton bothsides, we shortly fell with 


3 Cabo de las Virgenes, or Ca 
Virgins, in modern maps. E 
To lower the topsails half-way, 
upon the bunt or bend of the sail, 
5 Conjectured to have formed part 
of the Chancellor's armorial bearings. 
5A sound or narrow sea; Latin, 
** fretum,” 
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80 narrow a strait, as, carrying with it 
much wind, often turnings, and many 
uireth an expert judg- 
ment in him that shall the 
same: it lies WNW. and ES But 
having left this strait astern, we 
— to be come out of a river of 
two leagues broad, into a 1 and 
main sea; having, the night follow- 
ing, an island in sight, which—being 
in height nothing inferior to the is- 
land Fo 0, before spoken of—burneth, 
like it , aloft in theair, in a won- 
derful sort, without intermission. 

It has formerly been received as an 
undoubted truth, that the seas, fol- 
mis, oe course of the first mover, 
from to West, have a continual 
eurrent through the Strait, but our 

rience found the contrary; the 
ebbings and flowi here being as 
orderly—in which the water rises and 
falls more than five fathoms upright 
—as on other coasts. 

The 24th of Au being Bartholo- 
mew's Day, we fell with three islands, 
bearing triangle-wise one from an- 
other : one of them was very fair and 
large and of a fruitful soil, upon 
which, being next unto us and the 
weather very calm, our General with 
his m — — of his mari- 
ners then lan ing possession 
thereof in Her Maj * name, and 
to her and calling the same 
V rohs Island. The other two, 

ough they were not so large nor so 
fair to the eye, e were they to us 
exceeding useful, for in them we 
found great store of strange things,! 
which could not fly at all, nor yet run 
so fast as that they could escape us 
1388 lives; = body they are 

ess than a and bigger than a 
mallard, short and thick set together, 
having no feathers, but instead thereof 
& certain hard and matted down; 
their beaks are not much unlike the 
bills of crows; they lodge and breed 
upon the land, where, making earths, 
as the conies do, in the ground, they 
hy nes eggs and bring their 
'oung ; their ing and provision to 
live on is in —— they swim 


! Penguins. 
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in such sort, as Nature may seem to 
have granted them no s preroga- 


tive in swiftness, both to prey upon 
others, and themselves to escape from 
any others that seek to seize upon 
them. And such was the infinite re- 
sort of these birds to these islands, 
that in the space of one day we ki.led 
no less than 3000, and if the increase 
be according to the number, it is not 
= 8 that the Alesia hath 
rought forth a greater „in 
one kind of creature in so small a 
circuit, so necessarily and plentifully 
serving the use of man. They area 
very good and wholesome victual. 
Our General named these islands, the 
one Bartholomew, according to the 
day, 8 eiat bog — 
of England, according to the ancien 
— there observed. In the Is- 
land of Saint George we found the 
body of a man, so long dead before, 
that his bones would not hold toge- 
ther, being moved out of the place 
whereon they n 
From these islands to the entrance 
into the South Sea, the frete is very 
crooked, having many turnings, and 
as it were — as if there 
were no passage at all; by means 
whereof we were often troubled with 
contrary winds, so that some of our 
ships recovering a cape of land, enter- 
ing another reach, the rest were forced. 
to alter their course and come to an- 
chor where they might. It is true 
which Magellan reports of this pas- 
sage: namely, that there be many 
fair harbours and store of fresh water ; 
but some ships had need to be freight- 
ed with nothing else besides anchors 
and cables, to find ground in most of 
them to come to anchor ; which when 
any extreme gusts or contrary winds 
do come, whereunto the place is alto- 
gether subject, is a great hindrance 
to the and carries with it no 
small The land on both sides 
is very high and mountainous, having 
on the North and West side the con- 
tinent of America, and on the South 
and East nothing but islands, 
among w lie innumerable fretes 
or passages into the South Sea. The 
mountains arise with such tops and 
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spires into the air, and of so rare a 
height, as they may well be accounted. 
amongst the wonders of the world ; 
environed, as it were, with many re- 
gions of congealed clouds and frozen 
meteors, whereby they are continually 
fed and increased, both in height and 
bigness, from time to time, retain- 
ing that which they have once receiv- 
ed, being little again diminished by 
the heat of the sun, as being so far 
from reflection and so nigh the cold 
and frozen region. But notwithstand- 
ing all this, yet are the low and plain 
grounds very fruitful, the green 
and natural, the herbs, E are of 
very strange sorts, good and many; 
7 75 — for the most = of then, 
always green ; the air of the tempera- 
ture of our country ; the water most 
pleasant; and the soil agreeing to 
any grain which we have growing in 
our country : a place, no doubt, that 
lacketh nothing but a people tó use 
the same to the Creator’s glory and 
the increasing of the Church. The 
ple — — these parts made 
res as we passed by in divers places. 
Drawing nigh the entrance of the 
South Sea, we had such a shutting-up 
to the northwards, and such large 
and open fretes towards the south, 
that it was doubtful which way we 
should pass, without further dis- 
covery;! for which canse, our Gene- 
ral having brought his fleet to anchor 
under an island, himself, with certain 
of his gentlemen, rowed in a boat 
to desery the : who having 
discovered a sufficient way toward 
the North, in their return to their 
ships met a canoe, under the same 
island where we rode then at anchor, 
having in her divers persons. This 
canoe, or boat, was made of the bark 
of divers trees, having a prow and a 
stern standing up, and semicircle- 
wise yielding inward, of one form and 
fashion, the body whereof was a most 
8 mould, . in it mast 
comely proportion and excellent work- 
manship, in so much as to our Gene- 
ral and us it seemed never to have 
been done without the cunning and 


1 Exploration. 
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expert judgment of art; and that not 
for ihe madl so rude and barbarons 
a people, but for the pleasure of some 
great and noble personage, yea, of 
some Prince. It had no other 3 
up or caulking in the seams, but the 
stitching with thongs made of seal 
skins, or other snch t, and yet so 
close that it received very little or no 
water at all. 

The le are of a mean? stature, 
but set and compact in all their 
parts and limbs; they have great 
pleasure in painting their faces, as the 
others have, of whom we have 8 
before. Within the said Island they 
had a house of mean building, of cer- 
tain poles, and covered with skins of 
beasts, having therein fire, water, 
and such meat as commonly they ean 
come by, as seals, mussels, and such 
like. The vessels wherein they Keep 
their water, and their cups in whic 
they drink, are made of barks of 
trees, ns was their canoe, and that 
with no less skill (for the bigness of 
the thing), being of a very formal 
shapeand good fashion. Their work- 
ing tools, which they use in cutting 
these things and such other, are 
knives made of most huge and mon- 
strous mussel shells (the like whereof 
have not been seen or heard of lightly 
by any travellers, the meat thereof 
being very savoury and in eat- 
ing); which after th ave broken 
off the thin and brittle substance of 
the edge, they rub and grind them 
npon stones had for the purpose, till 
they have tempered and set such an 
edge upon them, that no wood is so 
hard but they will cut it at pleasure 
with the same; whereof we ourselves 
had experience. Yea, they cut there- 
with bones of a marvellous hardness, 
making of them fisgies? to kill fish, 
wherein they have a most pleasant 
exereise with great dexterity. 

The 6th of September we had left 
astern of us these troublesome 
islands, and were entered into the 
South Sea, or Mare del Zur, sat the 


* Middling, ordinary. 
Or fizgigs; see Note 4, page 128. 
* Drake was the fourth person who 
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Cape whereof our General had de- 
termined with his whole company to 
have gone on shore, and there, after 
a sermon, to have left a monument 


of Her Majesty, engraven in metal, 
for a remembrance, which 
he had in a readiness for that end 


ed: but neither was there any 
anchoring, neither did the wind suffer 
us by any means to make a stay. 
Only this by all our men's observa- 
tions was concluded: that the en- 
trance, by which we came into this 
Strait, was in 52°, the middle, in 53° 
15', and the going out in 52°30’, being 
150 leagues in length: at the very 
entry, sapposed also to be about ten 
leagues in breadth. After we were 
entered ten leagues within it, it was 
found not past a league in breadth: 
farther within, in some places very 
large, in some very narrow; and in 
the end found to be no Strait at all, 
but allislands. Now when our Gene- 
ral perceived that the nipping cold, 
under so cruel and frowning a winter, 
had impaired the health of some of 
his men, he meant to have made the 
more haste again towards the Line, 
and not to sail any further towards 
the Pole Antarctic, lest being further 
from the sun, and nearer the cold, 
we might ay be overtaken with 
some greater danger of Sickness. But 
God, giving men leave to p re- 
served to himself the disposition of 
all things; making their intents of 
none effect, or changing their mean- 
ing oft-times clean into the contrary, 
as may best serve for his own glory 
and their profit, 

For September 7th, the second day 
after our entrance into the South Sea 
—called by some Mare Paci, but 
Proving to us rather to be Mare Furio- 


achieved the passage of the Strai 

having been Pda by Magellan in 
1520, by Loyasa in 1526, and by 
Juan de Ladrilleros, from the Pacific 
side, in 1558. The English com- 
mander had better fortune than his 
predecessors, in respect to weather 


and temperature; accom: hing in 
oe fortnight what — 
on: 


A VIOLENT STORM. 
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sum—God by a contrary wind and 
or pave Lm n seemed SM him- 
self against us, forcing us not only to 
alter our course i si 
but with great trouble, long time, 
many dangers, hard escapes, and final 
ting of our fleet, to yield our- 

ves unto his will. Yea, such was 
the extremity of the tempest, that it 
ap to us as if he had pronounced 
asentence not to stay his hand, nor 
to withdraw his judgment, till he had 
buried our bodies, and ships also, in 
the bottomless depths of the g 
sea. In the time of this in ble 
storm, the 15th of September, the 
moon was eclipsed in Aries, and 
darkened abont three points, for the 
space of two glasses; which being 
ended might seem to give us some 
hope of alteration and change of 
weather to the better. Notwithstand- 
ing, as the ecliptical conflict could add 
nothing to our miserable estate, no 
more did the ending thereof ease us 
— all, nor take away any of 
our troubles from us: but our eclipse 
continued still in its full force, so 
M against us, that, for the 
space of full fifty-two days together, 
we were darkened more than the 
moon by twenty parts, or more than 
we by any means could ever have 
preserved or recovered light of onr- 
selves again, if the Son of God, which 
laid this burthen upon our backs, 
had not mercifully borne it np with 
his own shoulders, and upheld us in 
it by his own power, beyond any pos- 
sible strength or skill of man. Neither 
indeed did we at all escape, but, 
with the feeling of great discomforts 
through the same. For these violent 
and extraordinary flaws, such as sel- 
dom have been seen, still continuing or 
rather increasing, September 30th, in 
the night, caused the sorrowful separa- 
tion of the Marigold from us; in 
which was Captain John Thomas, 
with many others of our dear friends, 
who by no means that we could con- 
ceive could help themselves, but by 
spooming along before the sea.! With 


1 Running straight before the wind, 
and with the sea ; usually done in the 
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whom albeit we could never meet 
again, yet (our General having before- 
hand given order, that if any of our 
fleet did lose company the place of 
resort to meet again should be in 30° 
or thereabouts upon the coast of Peru 
towards the Equinoctial) we long time 
hoped, till experience shewed our 
hope was vain, that there we should 
joyfully meet with them: especially 
for that they were well provided of 
victuals, and lacked no skilful and 
sufficient men (besides their Captain) 
to bring forward the ship to the place 
appointed. 

rom the 7th of September, in 
which the storm began, till the 7th 
of October, we could not by any 
means recover any land; having in 
the meantime been driven so far 
south as to the 57° and somewhat 
better. On this day, towards night, 
somewhat to the northward of that 
Cape of America whereof mention is 
made before in the description of our 
departure from the Strait into this 
Sea, with a sorry sail we entered a 
harbour where hoping to enjoy some 
freedom and ease the storm was 
ended, we received within few hours 
after our coming to anchor so deadly 
a stroke and hard entertainment that 
our Admiral left not only an anchor 
behind her, through the violence and 
fury of the flaw, but in — 
thence also lost the company an 
sight of our Vice-Admiral, the Eliza- 
beth, partly through the negligence 
of those wlio had the charge of her, 
partly through a kind of desire that 
some in her had to be ont of these 
troubles, and to be at home again; 
which (as since is known) they thence- 
forward by all means assayed and 
performed. For the — next day, 
October 8th, — the mouth of 
the Straits again, whieh we were 
now so near unto, they returned back 
the same way by which they came 
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forward, and so eoasting Brazil they 
arrived in England June 2d the year 
following. So that now our Admiral, 
if she had retained her old name of 
Pelican, which she bare at our de- 
pus from our Country, she might 

ave been now indeed said to be as a 
pelican in the wilderness. For albeit 
our General sought the rest of his 
fleet with great care, yet could we not 
have any sight or certain news of 
them by any means.! 

From this Bay of Parting of Friends, 
we were forcibly driven back again 
into 55° towards the Pole Antarctic. 
In which height we ran in among 
the islands before mentioned, lying to 
the southward of America, through 
which we from one sea to 
the other, as hath been declared. 
Where coming to anchor, we found 
the waters there to have their in- 
draught and free and that 
through no small guts or narrow chan- 
nels, butindeed through as large fretes 
or straits as it hath at the supposed 
Straits of through which 
wecame. Among these islands mak- 
ing our abode with some quietness 
for a very little while (viz., two days) 


1 Edward Cliffe, who narrates the 
voyage of the Elizabeth back to Eng- 
land, denies that Winter intended to 
desert his Admiral, and declares that 
some attempts were made to rejoin 
him. As these attempts, however, 
seem to have been limited to the light- 
ing of fires on the shore within the 
narrows, inst the direction in which 
Drake did not design to prosecute his 
voyage, they do not seem to have 
been either very energetic or very 
sincere. The Elizabeth’s company, 
after resting and recruiting them- 
selves in Port Health for several 
weeks, desired to resume the enter- 
prise; but Captain Winter compelled 
them to abandon the voyage, full 
sore against the mariners' minds," 
affirming that he now despaired of 
the Admiral's safety, or of being able 
to gain the golden shores of Peru. 
Winter was the first Englishman to 
navigate the Straits Magellan 
eastward. 
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and finding divers good and whole- 
some herbs, together with fresh water; 
ourmen, who before were weak, and 
much mmi in mA 9 
to receive good comfort, especi 
the drinking of one herb (not —— 
unlike that herb which we common! 
call Mox ra ) which, purging wit 
great facility, afforded great help and 
refreshing to our wearied and sickly 
bodies. But the winds returning to 
their old wont, and the seas raging 
after their former manner, yea every- 
thing as it were setting itself against 
our peace and desired rest, here was 
no stay permitted us, neither any 
safety to be looked for. For such was 
the present danger by forcing and 
continual flaws, that we were rather 
to look for present death than hope 
for amy delivery, if God Almighty 
should not make the way for us. 
The winds were such as if the bowels 
of the Earth had set all at liberty, or 
as if all the clouds under heaven had 
been called together to lay their force 
—— that one place. The seas, 
which by nature and of themselves 
are heavy, and of a weighty sub- 
stance, were rolled up from the epths, 
even from the roots of the rocks, as 
if it had been a scroll of hment 
which by the extremity of heat run- 
neth together; and being aloft were 
carried in most strange manner and 
abundance, as feathers or drifts of 
snow, by the violence of the winds, 
to water the exceeding tops of high 
and lofty mountains. Our anchors, 
as false friends in such a da , gave 
over their holdfast, and as if it had 
been with horror of the thing, did 
X — to hide themselves in 
his miserable storm, committing the 
distressed ship and helpless cd to 
the uncertain and rolling seas, which 
tossed them like a ball in a racket. 
In this case, to let fall more anchors 
would avail us nothing; for being 
driven from our first place of anchor- 
ing, so unmeasurable was the di 
that 500 fathoms would fetch mo 
ground, So that the violent storm 
without intermission; the impos- 
sibility to come to anchor; the 
Want of opportunity to spread any 
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sail; the most mad seas; the lee 
shores; the dangerous rocks ; the con- 
trary and most intolerable winds; 
the impossible Passage ae the 2 

te tarrying there, and inevitable 
Peril on evi sanio) did lay before us 
so small likelihood to escape present 
destruction, that if the special provi- 
denee of God' himself had not sup- 
ecu us, we could never have en- 

ured that woeful state, as bein 

environed with most terrible an 
most fearful judgments round about, 
For, truly, it was more likely that 
the mountains should have been rent 
in sunder from the top to the bottom, 
and cast headlong into the sea, by 
these unnatural winds, than that we 
by any help or cunning of man 
should free the life of any amongst 
us. 

Notwithstanding, the same God of 
mercy which delivered Jonah out of 
the whale's belly, and heareth all 
those that call upon him faithfully in 
their distress, leoked down from 
heaven, beheld our tears, and heard 
our humble petitions, joined with 
holy vows. Even God—whom not 
the winds and seas alone, but even 
the devils themselves and powers of 
hell obey—did so wonderfully free 
us, and make our way open before us, 
as it were by his holy angels still 
guiding and conducting us, that, more 
than the affright and amaze of this 
Estate, we received no part of 
in all the things that to us. 
But escaping from these Straits and 
miseries, as it were through the 
needle's eye Sera God 2 * 
the ter glory in our delivery), 
the — ani effectual care and D 
of our General, the Lord's instrument 
therein; we could now no longer for- 
bear, but must needs find some place 
of refuge, as well to provide water, 
wood, and other necessaries, as to 
comfort our men, thus worn and tired 
out by so many and so long intoler- 
able toils; the like whereof, it is to 
be supposed, no traveller hath felt, 


1 Com with this account of 
Drake's difficulties, that of Anson’s 
in the same navigation, 


* 
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neither hath there ever been such a 
tempest, that any records make men- 
tion of, so violent and of such continu- 
ance, since Noah's flood ; for, as hath 
been said, it lasted from September 7th 
to October 28th, full fifty-two days. 
Not many leagues, therefore, to the 
southward of our former anchoring, 
we ran in again among these islands, 
where we had once more better likeli- 
hood to rest in peace; and so much 
the Merges for that we — — 
people of the country travelling for 
thelr living from us island to an- 
other in eir Qu: both men, 
women, 'oun, nts wrapt in 
skins and * i s at their — dec 
backs; with whom we had traífic for 
such things as they had, as chains of 
certain shells, and such other trifles. 
Here the Lord gave us three days to 
breathe ourselves and to provide such 
things as we wanted, albeit the same 
was with continual care and troubles 
to avoid imminent which 
the troubled seas and blnstering winds 
did every hour threaten unto us. But 
when we seemed to have staid there 
too long, we were more rigorously as- 
saulted by the not formerly ended 
but now more violently renewed 
storm, and driven thence also with 
no small danger, leaving behind us 
the greater part of our cable with the 
anchor; being chased along by the 
winds and buffeted incessantly in each 
quarter by the seas, (which our Gene- 
ral interpreted as though God had 
sent them of purpose to the end which 
ensued), till at length we fell with the 
uttermost part of land towards the 
South Pole, and had certainly dis- 
covered how far the same doth reach 
southward from the coast of America 
aforenamed.! The uttermost cape or 
headland of all these islands stands 
near in 56°, without? which there is 
no main nor island to be seen to the 
southwards, but that the Atlantic 


1 Thus Drake accidentally dis- 


covered Cape Horn, which received | sel 


its name from Schouten and Le Maire, 
who sailed round it for the first time 
in 1616. 

* Beyond, outside. 
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Ocean and the South Sea meet in a 
most large and free scope. 

It hath 1 been a dream through many 
ages, that these islands have been a 
main, and that it hath been Terra 
Incognita, wherein many — 
monsters lived. Indeed, it might 
truly before this time be called Tn- 
cognita,* for howsoever the maps and 
general descriptions of cosmographers, 
either upon the deceivable reports of 
other men, or the deceitful imagina- 
tions of themselves (supposing never 
herein to be corrected), have set it 
down, yet it is true, that before this 
time it was never discovered or cer- 
tainly known by any traveller that 
we have heard of. And here, as ina 
fit place, it shall not be amiss to re- 
move that error in opinion, which 
hath been held by many, of the im- 

ssible return out of Mare del Zur 
into the West Ocean by reason of the 
supposed Eastern current and levant 
winds, which (say they) speedily 
carry any thither, but suffer no re- 
turn. are herein likewise alto- 
gether deceived, for neither did we 
meet with any such current, nor had 
we any such certain winds with any 
such speed to carry us through ; but 
atall times, in our passage there, we 
found more opportunity to return 
back again into the West Ocean, than 
to go forward into Mare del Zur, by 
means either of eurrent or winds to 
hinder us, whereof we had experience 
more than we wished: being glad 
oftentimes to alter our course, and to 
fall astern again with frank wind, 
withont any impediment of any such 
surmised current, farther in one nfter- 
noon, than we could fetch up or 
recover again in a whole day, with a 
reasonable gale. And in that they 
allege the narrowness of the frete, 
and the want of sea-room, to be the 
cause of this violent current, they 
are herein no less deceived, than they 


3 A continent or mainland of them- 


ves, 
* Elsewhere we read that Drake 
held himself warranted in changing 
the title of Terra Incognita into 
Terra nune bene Cognita, 
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were in the other without reason: for 
besides that it cannot be said, that 
there is one only but rather 
innumerable, it is most certain that, 
a-seaboard? all these islands, there is 
one 1 and main sea; wherein if 
any will not be satisfied, nor believe 
the ede of our experience and eye- 
sight, e should be advised to suspend 
his judgment till he have either tried 
it himself by his own travel, or shall 
understand, by other travellers, more 
particulars to confirm his mind herein. 
Now as we were fallen to the utter- 
most part of these islands, October 
28th, our troubles did make an end, 
the storms ceased, and all our cala- 
mities (only the absence of our friends 
wen were removed ; as if God, 
all this while, by his secret provi- 
dence, had led us to make this dis- 
covery, which being made, according 
to his will, he stayed his hand, as 
leased his majesty therein, and re- 
hed us as his servants. At these 
southerly parts we found the night in 
the latter end of October to be but 
two hours long: the sun being yet 
above seven degrees distant from the 
Tropic ; so that it seems, being in the 
Tropic, to leave very little or no night 
at all in that place. There be few of 
all these islands but have some inha- 
bitants, whose manners, a 
houses, canoes, and means of living, 
are like unto those formerly spoken of, a 
little before our departure out of the 
Strait. To all these islands did our 
General give one name, to wit, Eliza- 
bethides. After two days’ stay which 
we made in and about these islands, 
the 30th of October we set sail, shap- 
ing our course right North-west, to 
coast — 1 the parts of Peru (for so 
the pene maps set ont the land to 
lie) both for that we might, with con- 
venient speed, fall with the height of 
30°, being the place appointed for the 
rest of our fleet to re-assemble; as 
also that no opportunity might be 
lost in the meantime to find them 
out, if it seemed good to God to 
direct them to us. 
In this course we chanced, the next 
MEL — 


1 On the seaward side, to the South. 
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day, with two islands, being, as it 
were, storehouses of the most liberal 
provision of victuals for us, of birds ; 
yielding not only sufficient and 
plentiful store for us who were pre- 
sent, but enough to have served all 
the rest also who were absent, 
Thence, haying furnished ourselves 
to our content, we continued our 
course, November 1st, still North- 
west, as we had formerly done; but 
in going on we soon espied that we 
might easily have been deceived ; 
and therefore casting about and steer- 
ing upon another point we found that 
the general maps did err from the 
truth in setting down the coast of 
Peru for twelve degrees at least to 
the Northward of the supposed Strait, 
no less than is the NW. point of the 
compass different from the NE. ; 
perceiving thereby that no man had 
ever by travel discovered any part of 
these twelve degrees; and therefore 
the setters forth of such descriptions 
are not to be trusted, much less 
honoured, in their false and fraudu- 
lent conjectures which they use, not 
in this alone, but in divers other 
points of no small importance. 

We found this part of Peru, all 
alongst to the height of Lima, which 
is 12° south of the Line, to be moun- 
tainous and very barren, without 
water or wood, for the most part, 
except in certain places inhabited y 
the Spaniards, and few others, whi 
are very fruitful and commodions. 
After we were once cgain thus fallen 
with the land, we —n coasted 
along, till we came to the height of 
37? or thereabout; and finding no 
convenient place of abode, nor eli- 
hood to hear any news of our shi 
we ran off again with an island which 
lay in sight, named of the Spaniards 
Mucho, reason of the greatness 
and large circuit thereof.“ At this 
island coming to anchor November 
25th, we found it to bea fruitful place, 
and well stored with sundry sorts of 


3 It is, despite this derivation, 
marked in the maps as Mocha," 
lying off the Chilian coast midway 
between Valdivia and Concepcion, 
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good things: as sheep and other 
cattle, maize (which is a kind of 
grain whereof they make bread), 
potatoes, with such other roots; be- 
sides that, it is thought to be won- 
derfully rich in gold, and to want no 
| cw thing for the use of man's life. 
The inhabitants are such Indians as 
by the cruel and most extreme dealing 
of the Spaniards have been driven to 
fly from the main here, to relieve 
and fortify themselves. With this 
people our General thought it meet 
to have traffic for fresh victuals and 
water; and for that cause, the very 
same night of our arrival there, him- 
self with divers of his company went 
ashore, to whom the people with 
t courtesy came down, bringing 
with them such fruits and. other vio- 
tuals as they had, and two very fat 
sheep, which they gave our General 
for a present, In recompense whereof 
he bestowed upon them again many 
good and necessary things; signify- 
ing unto them that the end of his 
coming was for no other cause but by 
way of exchange, to traffic with them 
for such things as we needed and 
they could s ; and, in particular, 
for such as they had already brought 
down unto us, besides fresh water, 
which we desired of them. Herein 
they held themselves well contented, 
and seemed to be not a little joyful 
of our coming, appointing where we 
should have the next morning fresh 
water at pleasure, and withal signify- 
ing that then also they would bring 
us down such other things as we de- 
sired to serve our turns, 

The next day therefore, very early 
in the morning (all things being 
made ready for traffic, as also vessels 
prepared to bring the water), our Gene- 
ral, taking great care for so necessary 
provision, repaired to the shore again ; 
and setting a-land two of his men, 
— 
watering- assign e night 
fore, Who having peaceably passed 
ou one-half of the way, were then 
with no small violence set upon by 


1 Casks; Spanish, ‘‘ Barrica,” a 
keg. 
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those traitorous people, and suddenly 
slain: and to the end that our Gene- 
ral with the rest of his company 
should not only be stayed from rescu- 
ing them, but also might fall, if it 
were possible, into their hands in 
like manner, they had laid closely 
behind the rocks an ambushment 
(as we guessed) of about 500 men, 
armed and well appointed for such a 
mischief. Who suddenly attempting 
their purpose (the rocks Del very 
dangerous for the boat, and the sea- 
gate? exceeding great) by shooting 
their arrows hurt and wounded every 
one of our men, before they could free 
themselves, or come to the use of 
their weapons to do any good. The 
General himself was shot in the face, 
under his right eye, and close by his 
nose, the arrow piercing a marvellous 
way in under basis cerebri, with no 
small danger of his life ; besides that 
ue was grievously wounded in the 
ead. e rest, being nine persons, 
in the boat, were deadly wounded in 
divers part of their bodies, if God 
almost miraculously had not given 
cure to the same, For our chief sur- 
geon being dead, and the other absent 
by the loss of our Vice-admiral, and 
having none left us but a boy whose 
= was more than any skill he 
ad, we were little better than alto- 
gether destitute of such cunning and 
helps 2s so grievous a state of so many 
wounded bodies did require, Not- 
withstanding God, by the good advice 
of our General, and the diligent put- 
— of every ee did give 
sui — and wond cure, that 
we had all t comfort thereby, and 
yielded God the glory thereof. 

The cause of this force and injury 
T these islanders was no other but 
the deadly hatred which they bear 
against their cruel enemies the Spani- 
ards, for the bloody and most tyran- 
nous oppression which they had »- 
towardsthem. Andthereforewith — 

against them (suspecting us 
ke. Speniards kde, and the 
rather by occasion that, though com- 


2 The force of the waves lifting the 
boat towards the rocks. 
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mand was given to the contrary, some 
of our men, in deman water, 
used the Spanish word ‘* Aqua”) 
sought some part of nur against 
us, Our General, notwi ding 
he might have revenged this wrong 
with little hazard or danger, yet being 
more desirous to preserve one of his 
own men alive, than to destroy an 
hundred of his enemies, committed 
the same to God; wishing this only 
nishment to them, that they did 
Pat know whom x had wronged ; 
and that they had done this injury 
not to an enemy, but to a friend; not 
to a Spaniard, bnt to an Englishman ; 
who would rather have been a patron 
to defend them, than any way an in- 
strument of the least wrong that 
should have been done unto them. 
The weapons which this le use in 
their wars, are arrows of reeds, with 
82 ves brittle - — 
ented, but darts of a t length, 
headed with iron or gn Y 
The same day that we received this 
dangerous affront, in the afternoon, 
we set sail from thence; and because 
we were now nigh the appointed 
height wherein onr ships were to be 
looked for, as also the extremity and 
crazy! state of our hurt men advising 
us to use expedition to find some con- 
venient place of repose which might 
afford them some rest, and yield us 
necessary supply of fresh victuals for 
their diet; we bent our course, as the 
wind would suffer us, directly to rnn 
in with the main. Where falling with 
a bay called Philip's Buy,? in 32° or 
thereabout, November 30, we came 
to anchor and. forthwith manned and 
sent our boat to discover what likeli- 
the place would offer to afford 
ns euch things as we stood in need of, 
Our boat doing her uttermost endea- 
„„ de 


1 Used in the simply physical sense 
of sickly or weakly. ye 
* The name, conferred in honour of 
the natives afterwards mentioned, who 
them to Valparaiso, has not 
maintained in the modern maps; 
88 the place eas owe 
ra! more à degree 
the north of Valparaiso. = 
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ong travel cou no appearance 
of ít for relief, either of fresh 
victnals or of fresh water ; huge herds 
of wild buffs? they might discern, 

but not so much as any sign of any 
inhabitant thereabout. Yet in their 

return to us they descried within the. 
bay an Indian with his canoe, as he 

was a-fishing; him they brought 

aboard onr — — and all, as 

he was in it. comely personage, 

and of a goodly stature; his apparel 

was a white garment, -— scarcely 
to his knees ; his arms and legs were 

naked; his hair upon his head very 

long; without a beard, as all the 

Indians for the most part are He 

seemed very gentle of mild and 

humble nature, being very tractable 

to learn the use of ev ing, and 

most grateful for such things as our 

General bestowed upon him. In him 

we might see a most lively pattern of 
the harmless disposition of that le, 

and how grievous a thing it 1s that 

they should by any means be so 

abused as all those are whom the 
Spaniards have any command or 
power over. 

This man being courteously enter- 
tained, and his pains of coming doubly 
requited, after we had shewed him, 
partly by signs, and partly by such 
things as we had, what things we 
needed, and would gladly receive z 
his means, upon exchange of suc 
things as he would desire, we sent 
him away with our boat and his own 
canoe (which was made of reed straw) 
to land him where he would. Who 
being landed, and willing our men 
to stay his return, was immediatel 
met with two or three of his 
friends ; to whom imparting his news, 
and shewing what gifts he had re- 
ceived, he gave so great content, that 
they * furthered his p x 
so that, after certain hours of our 
men’s abode there, he with divers 
others (among whom was their head 
or captain) made their return, bri 
ing with them their loadings of suc 
things as they thought would do 


3 Buffaloes, wild oxen, 


. 
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us good, as some hens, a fat 
hog, and such like. All which, that 
our men might be without all suspi- 
cion of all evil to be meant or in- 
tended by them, they sent in one of 
their canoes, a reasonable distance 
from off — shore, to our boat, the 
sea-gate being at present very great; 
and their — having sent back 
his horse, would needs commend him - 
self to the credit of our men, though 
strangers, and come with them to 

General, without any of his own 
3 or countrymen with 


By his coming, as we understood 
that there was no means or way to 
have our necessities relieved in this 
place; so he offered himself to he our 

ilot to a place, and that a good har- 
our, not far back to the southward 
again, where, by way of traffic, we 
— ae haye at pleasure both water 
and those other things which we 
v E 
8 for that the place 
intended was near about the peo 
appointed for the rendezvous of our 
fleet. Omitting therefore our pur- 
pose of pursuing the buffs formerly 
spoken of, of whieh we had otherwise 
determined, if ible, to have killed 
some, this news of better provi- 
sion, and more easy to come by, drew 
us away; and so the fifth day after 
our arrival, December 4, we departed 
hence, and the next day, by the will- 
ing conduct of our new Indi ilot, 
we came to anchor in the desired har- 
bour. This harbour the Spaniards 
call Valparaiso, and the town adjoin- 
ing Saint James? of Chili: it stands 
in 35° 40'3; where, albeit we neither 
met with our ships nor heard of 
them, yet there was no good thing 


! By other accounts, it had been 
Drake's p to go for Valparaiso, 
but he oversailed that port, and 
Felipe—the name of the . head or 
captain "—undertook to t them 
back, believing them Span 

* Santiago, the present capital of 


An obvious misprint for 38° 40’. 
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which the afforded, or which 
our necessities indeed for the present 
required, but we had the same in 
great abundance.  Amongst other 
things, we found in the town divers 
storehouses of the wines of Chili; and 
in the harbour a ws called the Cap- 
tain of Moriall, or the Grand Captain 
of the South, Admiral to the Islands 
of Salomon, laden for the most part 
with the same kind of liquors; only 
there was besides a certain pce. 
of fine gold of Baldivia, and a great 
cross of gold beset with emeralds, on 
which was nailed a god of the same 
metal.“ We t some time in re- 
freshing ourselves, and easing this 
ship of so heavy a burthen; and on 
the 8th day of the same month— 
having in the meantime sufficiently 
stored ourselves with necessaries, as 
wine, bread, bacon, &c., for a long 
——— M sail, returning back 
towards the Line, carrying again our 
Indian pilot with us, n our Gene- 
ral bountifully rewarded, and enriched 
with LP which pleased 
him exceedingly, and caused by 
the way to be landed in the place 
where he desired.5 


* Drake's men were welcomed with 
beat of drum by the few Spaniards on 
board, and asked to no of Chili 
wine, under the belief that they were 
compatriots. The Spani were 
soon rudely undeceived; but one 
escaped to shore and alarmed the 
town, the inhabitants of which 

ily took refuge inland. About 

1800 jars of wine, and a quantity of 
gold variously stated at from 25,000 
to 60,000 pesos, were found in the 
Grand Captain, when she was subse- 
— overhauled at sea; she was 
estined for Peru. Mr Fletcher 
touches mildly on this act of open 
piracy; he does not mention at all 
the sacrilege of which the explorers 
were guilty, in 3 church 
of its ornaments and relies among 
the former two cruets, a silver chalice, 
and an altar-cloth, which became by 
gn the property of the chaplain him- 


* Felipe, who had unwittingly be- 
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Our necessities being thus to our 
content relieved, our next care was 
the regaining—if possible—of the 
company of our ships so long severed 
from us: neither would anything 
have — our General or us so 
well, as the happy meeting or 
news of them. This way Jussu 
all other thoughts for the present set 
apart, were all our studies and. endea- 
vours bent, how to fitit so as that no 
opportunity of meeting them might 
be over. To this end, con- 
sidering that we could not conveni- 
ently run in with our ship in search 
of them to every place where there 
was likelihood of beinga harboar, and 
thatour boat was too little, and unable 
to carry men enough to encounter the 
malice or treachery of the Spaniards 
(if we should by any chance meet with 
any of them) who are used to show 
no mercy where they may overmaster ; 
and therefore, meaning not to haza: 
ourselves to their cruel courtesy, we 
determined, as we coasted now to- 
wards the Line, to search diligently 
forsome convenient place where we 
might, in peace and safety, stay ! the 
trimming of our ship, and the erect- 
ing of a pinnace, in which we might 
with better security than in our boat, 
and without endangering of our ship 
Mae into each creek, leave no 
p untried, if happily we might so 

nd again our friends and country- 
men, 

For this cause, December 19th, we 
entered a bay not far to the south- 
ward of the town of Cyppo,* now in- 
habited by the Spaniards, in 29° 30’ ; 
where, having landed certain of our 
men, to the number of fourteen, to 
search what conveniency the place 
was likely to afford for our abiding 
there, we were immediately descried 
by the Spaniards of the town of Cyppo 
— Sn oh re Li d 


trayed the Spaniards at Valparai 
was replaced In the post of temporary 
Pilot by a Greek, named Jnan riego, 
captured on board the Grand Captain, 
who took Drake as far as Lima. 

P Remain so long as would suffice 


* Coquimbo. 


iw 
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aforesaid, who speedily made out 300 
men at least, whereof 100 were Span- 
iards, every one well-mounted upon 
his horse : the rest were Indians, run- 
ning as dogs at their heels, all naked, 
and in most miserable bondage.* They 
could not come anyway so closely, 
but God did open our eyes to see them, 
before there was any extremity of 
danger; whereby our men, being 
warned, had reasonable time to shift 
themselves as they could: first from 
the main to a rock within the sea, 
and from thence into their boat, 
which, being ready to receive them, 
conveyed them with expedition out 
of the reach of the Spaniards’ fury, 
without the hurt of any man. 

one Richard Minioy, being over bol: 
and careless of his own safety, would 
not be entreated by his friends, nor 
feared * by the multitude of his ene- 
mies, to take the present benefit of 
his own delivery; but chose either 
to make 300 men, by outbraving 
of them, to become afraid, or else 
himself to die in the pluce; the 
latter of which he did. Whose 
dead body being drawn by the In- 
dians from the rock to the shure, was 
there manfully by the Spaniards be- 
headed, the right hand cut off, the 
heart plucked out; all which they 
carried away in our sight, and for 
the rest of his carcass they caused the 
Indians to shoot it full of arrows, 
made but the same day, of green wood, 
and so left it to be devoured by the 
beasts and fowls, but that we went 
ashore again and buried it; wherein 
as there appeareth a most extreme 
and barbarous cruelty, so doth 
it declare to the world in what miser- 
able fear the Spaniard holdeth the 
Government of those parts ; living in 
continual dread of foreign invasion 
by strangers, or secret cutting of their 
throats by those whom they kept 
under them in so shameful slavery, I 
mean the innocent and harmless 
Indians, And therefore they make 
sure to murder what strangers soever 


Other accounts make the numbers 
$00 horse and 200 foot. 
* Alarmed. 
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they ean come by, and suffer the In- 
dians by no means to have any wea- 
pon longer than they be in present 
service: as appeared es their arrows 
cut from the tree the same day, as also 
by the credible report of others who 
knew the matter to be true. Yea, 
they suppose they show the wretches 
great — when they do not for 
their pleasures whip them with cords, 
and day by day drop their naked 
bodies with burning bacon, which is 
one of the least cruelties among many 
which they universally use against 
that nation and people. 
This not being the plaee we looked 
for, r the . as we 
esi we s ily got hence again, 
and December 20th, the next day, fell 
with a more convenient harbour, in a 
bay somewhat to the northward of 
the forenamed Cyppo, lying in 27° 25° 
South the Line. In this place we 
t some time in trimming of our 


8 
ship, and building of our pinnace, 


as we desired; but still the grief for | ish 


the absence of our friends remained 
with us, for the finding of whom our 
General, having now tted all thi 
to his mind, intended—leaving his 
ship the meanwhile at anchor in the 
bay — with his pinnace and some 
chosen men, himself to return back 
to the southwards again, to see if 
happily he might either himself meet 
with them, or find them in some har- 
bour or creek, or hear of them by any 
others whom he might meet with. 
With this resolution he set on, but 
after one day's sailing, the wind be- 
ing contrary to his , he was 
forced, whether he would or no, to 
return again. Within this bay, dur- 
ing our abode there, we had such 
abundance of fish, not much unlike 
our gurnard in England, as no place 
had ever afforded us the like—Cape 
Blanco only upon the coast of Bar- 
excepted—since our first setting 
f of 


hours would take sometimes 400, 
sometimes more, at one time. 
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All our businesses being thus de- 
spatched, January 19th wesetsail from 
hence; and the next place that we fell 
withal, January 22d, was an island 
standing in the same height with the 
north cape of the province of Mor- 
morena, At this island we found four 
Indians with their canoes, who took 
upon then te bring opt Ten to a place 
of fresh water on the foresaid cape ; in 
hope whereof, our General made them 
great cheer, as his manner was to- 
wards all strangers, and set his course 
by their direction ; but when we came 
unto the place, and had travelled u 
along way into the land, we found 
fresh water indeed, but scarce so much 
as they had drunk wine in their pas- 
sage thither. As we sailed along, 
continually searching for fresh water, 
we came a place called Tarapaca, 
and landing there, we lighted on 
a Spaniard who lay asleep, and had 
lying by him thirteen of sil- 
ver, weighing in all about 4000 Span- 
ducats: we would not, could we 
have enn „have awaked him of his 
nap: seeing we, against our wills, 
did him that injury, we freed him of 
his charge, which otherwise perhaps 
would have kept him waking, and so 
left him to take out, if it pleased him, 
the other part of his sleep in more 
security. Our search for water still 
continuing, as we landed in not 
far from thence we met a Spaniard 
with an Indian boy, driving eight 
lambs or Peruvian sheep: shee 
bare two leathern and in eac 
bag was 50 pounds weight of refined 
silver, in the whole 800 pounds 
weight: we could not endure to see 
a gentleman Spaniard turned carrier 
so, and therefore without entreaty we 
offered ourservice and became drovers ; 
only his directions were not so per- 
fect that we could keep the way which 
he intended, for almost as soon as he 
was parted from us, we with our new 
Hen carriages were come unto our 


1 Better known now by its port of 
Tqnique, a few miles distant. 
* It is somewhat amusing to notice 
the grim humour with which the re- 
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Farther beyond this cape fore- 
mentioned lie certain Indian towns, 
from br pen as " — by, came 
many of the in n bawses 
op M ; of which two be- 
ing joined together, of a just length, 
and side by side, resemble in fashion 
orform a boat: they have in either 
of them a small gut, or some such 
thing, blown full of wind, by reason 
whereof it floateth, and is rowed very 
swiftly, carrying in it no small bur- 
then. In these, upon sight of our 
Ships, they brought store of fish of 
divers sorts, to traffic with us for any 
trifles we would give them, as knives, 
Targarites,* glasses, and such like, 
whereof men of sixty and seventy years 
old were as glad as if they had re- 
ino some 8 Ma 8 

ity, being a most e and plain- 
dealing people. Their resort unto us 
was as, considering the short- 
ness of the time, was wonderful to us 
to behold, 

Not far from this, viz., in 22° 30’, 
lay Mormorena,* another great town 
of the same people, over whom two 


verend chaplain carried off acts that 
in their nature fell very little short of 
sheer highway robbery. 

1 Boats, bottom; ‘*bawse” 
may be either connected with ** base,“ 
or with “buss,” a box-shaped small 
decked vessel employed in fishery. 

? Answering very much to the de- 
scription of the Greenland boats, as 

ven by Dr Rae, in his latest book, 

‘The Land of Desolation,” where the 
"women's canoes” or **Omyacks" 
are made of sealskins extended on a 
wicker frame. 

* Beads: the original word, „mar- 
— ' or i tte," to 
signify n pe Wycliff 
dai byi — Cue 

either the town nor the provin 
of this name survives in — 5 of the 
present day. — They seem, owever, 
8 to correspond with the dis- 
tricts of Atacam and Cobija, at the 
extreme north of Chili, and the con- 
tignous region of Moqu at the 
extreme south of Peru. Cotija town 
El Puerto de la Mar. nearly 
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Spaniards held the government ; with 
these our General thought meet to 


deal, or at least to try their co A 
whether they would, in way of traffic, 
give us things as we needed or 


no; and therefore, January the 26th, 
we castanchor here. We found them 
iore from fear than from love, some- 
what tractable, and received from them 
by exchange many good things, very 
necessary for our uses, Amongst 
other things which we had of them, 
the sheep of the country (such as we 
mentioned before, bearing the leathern 
bags) were most memorable. Their 
height and Jen was equal to a 
pretty® cow, and their strength fully 
answerable, if not by much exceedin, 
their size or stature. Upon one o 
theirbacks did sit at one time three 
well-grown and tal men, and one 
boy, no man's foot touching the 
d by a large foot in length, the 
poer ing at all complaining of 
his burthen in the mean time, ese 
sheep have necks like camels, their 
heads bearing a reasonable resem- 
blance of another sheep. The 


— eiA use them to great profit. 
Their wool is exceeding fine, their 
flesh good meat, their increase ordin- 
ary, and besides they supply the room 
of horses for burthen or travel; yea, 
they serve to over the moun- 
tains marvellous loads, for 300 leagues 

ther, where no other carriage can 
be made but by them only,“ there- 
about, as also all along, and up into 
the country throughout the ce 
of Cuzco, the common ground, where- 
soeverit be taken up, in every hun- 


answer to the latitude ascribed to 
Mormorena in the text. 2 

5 A somewhat small or undersized 
cow, like the Alderney. 
All later and more scientific ac- 
counts of the llama, or Peruvian 
sheep, only serve to corro 

e's description. They stand to 

the south American populations of 
the Cordillera coast, even in these 
days of railroad invasion, much 
in the same relation as the “ship of 
the desert to the Bedaween of . 
or the Arabian wilderness. 


dred pounds weight of earth yieldeth 
25s. of pure silver, after the rate of a 
crown an ounce. The next place 
likely to afford us any news of our 
ships (for in all this way from the 
height where we builded our pinnace, 
there was no bay or harbour at all for 
shipping) was the port of the town of 
Arica, standing in 20% whither we 
arrived the 7th of February. This 
town seemed to us to stand in the 
most fruitful soil that we saw all 
alongst these coasts, both for that it 
is situate in the mouth of a most 
pleasant and fertile valley, abounding 
with all good things, as also in that 
it hath continual trade of shipping, 
as well from Lima as from all other 
pen of Peru. It is inhabited by the 
paniards. In two barks here we 
found some forty and odd bars of sil- 
ver, of the bigness and fashion of a 
brickbat, and in weight each of them 
about twenty pounds; of which we 
took the burthen on ourselves to ease 
them, and so doperted towards Chow- 
ley,? with which we fell the second 
day following, February 9th; and in 
€ to Lima we D: 1 
bark at Arequipa, whi 
to load some aver and gold, hut 
having had (as it seemed, from Arica 
by land) some notice of our coming, 
had unladen the same again before 
our arrival.“ Yet in this passage we 
met another bark laden with linen, 
some of which we thought might 
stand us in some stead, and therefore 
took it with us, 

At Lima we arrived February 15th, 
and mp sene gre, Seu Spaniards’ 
forces, though they thirty ships 
at that present in harbour there, 
whereof seventeen (most of them the 


— ——ñ— — — 
1 More nearly in 18° 30’ or 18° 40’. 
3 Either Ylo, or Yslay, both lyin 
on the coast — Arica an 
uilca, the 0 uipa; pro- 
Nl Ylo Ao t town n 
ing within the northern sweep of the 
Point of Colas, which the very un- 
Spanish word in the text may have 
been meant to represent. 
3 The plate amounted to 800 bars of 
silver, belonging tothe King of Spain. 
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especial ships in all the South Seas) 
were full Al we entered and an- 
chored all night in the midst of them, 
in the Callao, and might have made 
more spoil amo: them in a few 
hours, if we had been affected to re- 
venge, than the Spaniards could have 
recovered again in many years.* But 
we had more care to get up that corn- 
pany which we had so long missed, 
than to recompense their cruel = 
hard dealing by an even requi 

which now we might have taken. 
This Lima stands in 12° 30’ South 
Latitude.5 Here, albeit no good news 
of our ships could be had, yet got we 
the news of some things that seemed 
to comfort if not to countervail our 
travels thither; as, namely, that in 
the ship of one Miguel Angels there, 
there were 1500 bars of plate ; besides 
some other things (as silks, linen, 
and in one a chest full of royals of 
plate), which might stand us in some 


stead, in the other shi aboard 
whom we made somewhat bold to bid 
ourselves welcome. Here also we 


heard the report of something that 
had E in — —— since 
our e aie ence ; particular 
of the death of some great personages, 
as the King of Portugal, and both the 


Kings of Morocco and Fesse, dead all 
three in one day at one battle ;* the 


* According to another narrative— 
that of Nuno da Silva, the Po ese 
pilot taken at the Cape Verd Islands 
—the English, being among the ships, 
enquired for that which had the sil- 
ver, on board ; but learning that alt 
the silver had been carried on shore, 
“od cut the cables of all the ships 
and the masts of the two largest, and 
so left them. A ship which came in 
from Panama nearly fell into the 
hands of the English in the harbour ; 
alarmed in time, she made her escape 


battle of Al > 
fought August 4th 1578, when Se- 
bastian of Pi and his ally 
Muley Hamet Fez, fell in the 
decisive overthrow inflicted on their 
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death of the King of France, and the 
Pope of Rome,!—whose abominations, 
as they are in cut off from some 
i kingdoms, where his shame 

is manifest, so do his and ac- 
cursed instruments labour by all means 
ible to repair that loss, by spread- 

I the same the farther in these parts, 
where his devilish illusions and dam- 
nable deceivings are not known. And 
as his doctrine takes place anywhere, 
so do the manners that necessarily 
accompany the same insinuate them- 
selves together with the doctrine. 
For as it is true, that in all the = 
of America where the Spani ave 
any government, the poisonous infec- 
tion of Po hath spread itself ; so 
on the other side it is as true, that 
there is no city, as Lima, Panama, 
Mexico, etc., no town or village, yea, 
no house almost in all these provinces, 
wherein (amongst the other like Span- 
ish virtues) not only whoredom, but 
the filthiness of Sodom, not to be 
named among Christians, is not com- 
mon without reproof: the Pope's 
pardons? being more rife in these 
um than they be in any part of 
Lurope for these filthinesses, where- 
out he sucketh no small advantage. 
Notwithstanding, the Indians, who 
are nothing nearer the true knowledge 
of God than they were before, abhor 
this most filthy and loathsome manner 
of living ; showing themselves, in re- 
spectof the Spaniards, astheScythians 
did in 25 265 of the Grecians: who, in 
their barbarous ignorance, yet in life 


and behaviour so far excel the 


combined invading forces by Muley 

preme the Emperor of Morocco— 

1 dying of a lingering malady 

— me ght began, and dead before 
e 


This reference is somewhat be- 
wildering. Henry III. of France 
reigned from 1574 to 1589. Grego 


his followers had mot learned 
death of the p 2 of ime 
Potentates. 

* Indulgences. 
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wise and learned Greeks, as they were 
short of them in the gifts of learning 
and knowledge. But as the Po 
and anti-Christian Bishops labour by 
their wicked factors? with tooth an 
nail to deface the giay of God, and to 
shut up in darkness the light of the 
Gospel; so God doth not suffer His 
name and religion to be altogether 
without witness, to the reproving both 
of his“ false and damnable doctrine, 
as also crying ont against his unmea- 
surable and abominable licentiousness 
of the flesh, even in these parts. For 
in this city of Lima, not two months 
before our coming thither, there were 
certain persons, to the number of 
twelve, apprehended, examined, and 
— A the — * the 
a roving the doctrines 
of men, with the filthy manners used 
in the city : of which twelve, six were 
bound to one stake and burnt, the 
rest remained yet in prison, to drink 
of the same cup within few days. 
Lastly, here we had intelligenee of 
& certain rieh ship which was laden 
with gold and silver for Panama, that 
had set forth of this haven, the 2d of 
February. The very next day, there- 
fore, in the morning, the 16th of the 
same month, we set sail as long as 
the wind would serve our turn, and 
towed our ship as soon as the wind 
failed ; continuing our course towards 
Panama, making stay nowhere, but 
hastening all we might, to get sight 
if it were possible of that t shi 
the Cacafuego, the great glory of the 
South Sea, which was gone from Lima 
fourteen days before us. We fell with 
the port of Paita in 4° 20, — 
20th ; with the port Saint Helena an 
the river and port of Guayaquil, Feb- 
ruary 24th. We passed the Line on the 
28th, and on the 1st of March we fell 
with Cape Francisco, where, about 
mid-day, we descried a sail ahead of 
us, with whom, after once we had 
spoken with her, we lay still in the 
same place about six days to recover 
our breath again, which we had al- 
most spent with hasty following, and 
to recall to mind what adventures 


* The Pope's, 


? Agents, 
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had pati us since our late coming 
from Lima ; but especially to do Juan 
de Anton a kindness, in freeing him 
of the care of those things with which 
his ship was laden. This ship we 
found to be the same of which we had 
heard, not only in the Callao of Lima, 
but also by divers oecasions after- 
wards, which now we are at leisure to 
relate, viz., by a ship which we took 
between Lima and Paita ; by another, 
which we took laden with wine in the 
port of Paita; by a third, laden with 
tackling and implements for shi 
besides eighty pounds weight in gold ! 
from Guayaquil; and lastly, by Ga- 
briel Alvarez, with whom we talked 
somewhat nearer the Line. We found 
her to be indeed the Cacafuego, though 
before we left her she were now named 
by a boy of her own the Cacaplata.“ 
We found in her some fruit, conserves, 
sugars, theal, and other victuals, and 
(that which was the especialest cause 
of her heavy and slow sailing), a cer- 
tain quantity of jewels and ious 
stones, thirteen chests of royals of 
plate, eighty pounds weight in gold, 
twenty-six tons of uncoined silver, two 
very fair ag silver drinking-bowls, 
the like trifles, valued in all at 

1 Besides a golden crucifix, with 
~ y great emeralds '' set in it, of 
which the Reverend Mr Fletcher 
carefully eschews notice. Between 
Lima and Panama, the Viceroy, Don 
Francisco de Toledo, although sur- 
prised by this unexpected inroad of 
the English, had fairly defended his 
coasts from any descent, and had 
even put such a force to sea, that 
Drake judged it prudent— having 
richer e to stalk—to show a clean 
pair of heels, , 

3 Or, as the jest is narrated in Hak- 
lnyt: „The pilot's boy said to our 
General, ‘Captain, our ship shall be 
MM no sete oe ] pu — 
Cacaplata, and your ship e 
Caos nego," which pretty speech of 
the pilot's boy ministered matter of 
laughter to us both then and long 
after.” The somewhat coarse joke 
turns on the meaning of the words, 
“ Furtfire" and Fartsilver.” 
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about 360,000 Me gave the 
master a little wes and the like for 
these commodities, and at the end of 
six days we bade farewell and parted. 
He hastened, somewhat lighter than 
before, to Panama; we plying off to 
sea, that we might with more leisure 
consider what course henceforward 
were fittest to be taken.“ 


3 The total value of the silver and 
gold alone has been estimated at 
£750,000 or £1,000, 000 of our present 
money, leaying the ious stones 
and other booty out of account. It 
is narrated elsewhere that the com- 
mander of the Cacafuego so little sus- 
pected the nce of enemies in those 
seas, as to let the Golden Hind ap- 
proach him in full security, without 
taking any defensive measures till the 
last moment, believing that she was 
a Spanish ship sent after him with 
despatches from the Viceroy ; yet he 
did not strike his flag until one of his 
masts had fallen by the board and 
he himself was wounded, The silver 
bowls belonged to the pilot, to whom 
Drake said, that these were fine 
bowls, and he must needs have one 


of them ; to which the pilot yielded, 
not knowing how to help himself; 
but, to make this a less like 


compulsion, he gave the other to the 
pep awd Steward.” 

rake at parting gave the captain 
of the Cacafuego the following — 


addressed to — | Winter, on the 
chance of her fi ingin with the Eliza- 


beth ; „Master Winter, if it pleaseth 
God that you should chance to meet 
with this ship of Sant John de Anton, 
I pray you use him well, according 
to my word and promise given unto 
them ; and if you want anything that 
is in this ship of Sant John de Anton, 
I pray you m them double the value 
for it, which I will satisfy again, and 
command your men not to do her any 
hurt; and what composition or agree- 
ment we have made, at my return 
into England I will by God's help 
perform, although I am in doubt that 
this letter will never come to your 
hands; notwithstanding I am the 
man 1 have promised to be: beseech- 
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And considering that now we were 
come to the Northward of the Line 
(Cape Francisco standing in the en- 
trance of the Bay of Panama, in 1° 
North latitude), and that there was 
no likelihood or hope that our ships 
should be before us that way by any 
means: seeing that, in running so 
many d rom the Southernmost 
Islands hitherto, we could not have 
any sign or notice of their 
that way, notwithstanding that we 
had e so diligent search and care- 
fal enquiry after them, in every har- 
bour and creek almost, as we had 
done; and considering also that the 
time of the year now drew on where- 
in we must attempt, or of necessi 
wholly give over, that aetion whic 
chiefl 5 5 — a had — 
namely, the whai - 
sage there was to Ie ard about che 
Northern parts of America from the 
South Sea into our own Ocean (which 
being once discovered and made 
known to be navigable we should 
not only do our country a good and 
notable service, but we also ourselves 
should have a nearer cut and passage 
home; where otherwise we were to 
make a very long and tedious voyage 
of it, which would hardly agree with 
ourgood liking, wehaving been so long 


ing God, the Saviour of all the world, 
to have us in his keeping, to whom 
only I e all honour, praise, and 
glory. at I have written is not 
only to you Mr Winter, but also to 
Mr Thomas, Mr Charles, Mr Caube, 
and Mr Anthony, with all our other 
good friends, whom I commit to the 
tuition of him that with his blood 
redeemed us, and am in good h 
that we shall be in no more trouble, 
but that he will help us in adversity ; 
E P for the passion of Christ, 
if you fa. 


into any danger, that you 

will not despair of s mercy, for 
he will defend you and rve you 
us to our 


from all danger, and b 
desired haven ; to whom be all hon- 
our, glory, and S ep for ever and 
ever, Amen.—Your sorrowful Cap- 
tain, whose heart is heavy for you, 

** Franois DRAKE." 
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from home already, and so much of 
our strength separated from ns), which 
could not at all be done if the oppor- 
tunity were now neglected : we there- 
fore all of us Y harkened and 
consented to our General's advice, 
which was, first to seek out some 
convenient place wherein to trim our 
ship, and store ourselves with wood 
and water and other provisions as we 
could get, and thenceforward to has- 
tenonour intended journey for the dis- 
covery of the said „through 
which we might with joy return to 
our longed homes.! 

From this Cape therefore we set 
onward, March the 7th, shaping our 
course towards the Island of Cano,* 
with which we fell March 16th, settin, 
ourselves for certain days in a fresh 
Tiver, between the main and it, 
for the finishing of our needful busi- 
nesses, asit is aforesaid. While we 
abode in this place, we felt a very 
terrible earthquake, the force where- 
of was such that our ship and pin- 
nace, riding very near an Euglish 
mile from the shore, were shaken and 
did quiver as if it had been laid on 
dry land. We found here many good 
commodities which we wanted, as 
fish, fresh water, wood, &c., besides 
alargartoes, monkeys, and the like ; 
and in our journey hither we met 
with one ship more (the last we met 
with in all those coasts), laden with 
linen, China silk, and China dishes, 
amongst which we found also a fal- 
con of gold, handsomely wrought, 
with a great emerald set in the breast 


1 “Tt is not unworthy of notice,” 
says one modern chronicler of this 
voyage, ‘‘that the scheme for ex- 
ploring a North-eastern channel from 
the Pacific, thus adopted by Drake, 
is the same with that recommended 
about a certury later — celebrated 


Dampier.” See post, pier's Voy- 
age, Chapter IX., 221. 
Off the coast of Nicaragua; it is 


mentioned by Dampier, who (Chap- 
VIIL, page 200)  *'coasted 


along 
shore, by the Gulf of Nicoya 
the Gulf of Dulce, and the land 
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of it. From thence we the 
24th 806 of the month forenamed, 
with full purpose to run the nearest 
course, as the wind would suffer us, 
without touch of land a long time; 
and therefore port Papa- 
gaya: the port of the Vale, of the 
most rich and excellent balms of 
Jericho;  Quantapico, and divers 
others; as also certain gulfs here- 
about, which without intermission 
send forth such continual and violent 
winds, that the Spaniards, though 
their ships be good, dare not venture 
themselves too near the of 
them. Notwithstanding having notice 
that we should be troubled with 
often calms and contrary winds if we 
continued near the coast, and did not 
run off to sea to fetch the wind, and 
that if we did so we could not then fall 
with land again when we would ; our 
General thought it needful that we 
should run in with some place or 
other before our departure from the 
coast, to see if happily we could, by 
traffic, a ent our provision of 
victuals and other necessaries, —that 
being at sea we might not be driven 
to any great want or necessity; al- 
beit we had reasonable store of good 
things aboard us already. 

The next harbour therefore which 
we chanced with, on April 15th, in 
15° 40’, was Guatulco, so named of the 
Spaniards who inhabited it, with 
whom we had some intercourse, to 
the supply of many things which we 
desired, and chiefly bread, &c. And 
now having reasonably, aswe thonght, 
provided ourselves, we de m 
the coast of America for the present ; 
but not forgetting, before we got a- 
shipboard, to take with us also a cer- 
tain pot, of about a bushel in bigness, 
full of royals of plate, which we found 
in the town, together with a chain of 
gold and some other jewels which we 
entreated a gentleman Spaniard to 
leave behind him as he was flying 
out of town.? From Guatulco we de- 


8 Tehuantepec is meant. 
ere the agers on phe a 
council hy the trial of some 


Indians accused of trying to burn the 
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parted the day following, viz., Apri 
16th, setting — — course direct; pa 
the sea, whereon we sailed 500 
1 es in longitude, to get a wind : 
and between that and June 3d, 1400 
l es in all, till we came into 42° 
of North latitude, wherein the night 
following we found such alteration of 
heat into extreme and nipping cold, 
that our men in general did grievously 
complain thereof, someof them feeling 
their healths much im thereby ; 
neither was it that this chanced in 
the night alone, but the day follow- 
ing carried with it not only the marks, 
but the stings and force of the night 
going before, to the great admiration? 
of us all. For besides that the pinch- 
ing and biting air was nothing al- 
tered, the very ropes of our ship were 
stiff, and the rain which fell was an 
unnatural congealed and frozen sub- 
stance, so that we seemed rather to 
be in the Frozen Zone than any way 
so near unto the Sun, or these hotter 
climates. Neither did this ha 

for the time only, or by some 8 
necident, but rather seems indeed to 
proceed from some ordinary cause, 
against which the heat of the Sun 
prevails not ; for it came to that ex- 
tremity in e but two d 
farther to the Northward in our 
course, that though seamen lack not 
good stomachs, yet it seemed a ques- 
tion to many amongst us whethertheir 
hands should feed their miouths, or 
rather keep themselves within their 
coverts from the pinching cold that 
did benumb them. Neither could 
we impute it to the tenderness of our 


town, and carried eulprits and judges 
on board 3 as temporary 
prisoners. The name of the man 
who pursued and plundered the 
wearer of the golden chain was Tho- 
mas Moon. At Guatulco the Portn- 
guese t, Nuno da Silva, and all 
the other prisoners, were liberated ; 
the pilot wrote a narrative of the voy- 
age up to this point, which was sent 
tothe Portuguese Viceroy in India, 
and afterwards fell into English 


hands. 
3 Wonder, astonishment. 
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bodies, though we came lately from 
the extremity of heat, by reason 
whereof we might be more sensible 
of the present cold ; insomuch as the 
dead and senseless creatures were as 
well affected with itas ourselves: our 
meat, as soon as it was removed from 
the fire, would presently in a manner 
be frozen pz and our ropes and 
tackling in few days were grown to 
that stiffness, that what three men 
afore were able with them to perform, 
now six men, with their best strength 
and uttermost endeavour, were hardly 
abletoaccomplish : whereby a sudden 
aud great discouragement seized upon 
the minds of our men, and they were 
with a great mislike and 
oubting of any good to be done that 
way. Yet would not our General be 
discouraged, but as well by comfort- 
able speeches, of the Divine Provi- 
dence and of God's loving care over 
his children, out of the Scriptures, as 
also by other good and profitable per- 
suasions, adding thereto his own 
cheerful example, he so stirred them 
up to put on a good courage, and 
to quit themselves like men, to en- 
dure some short extremity to have 
the s ier comfort, and a little 
trouble to obtain the greater glory, 
that every man was throughly armed 
with willingness, and resolved to see 
the uttermost, if it were possible, of 
what good was to be done that way. 
The land in that part of America 
bearing farther out into the West 
than we before imagined, we were 
nearer on it than we were aware; and 
yetthe nearer still we came unto it, 
the more usd of cold did seize 
uponus. The 5th day of June, we were 
forced by contrary winds to run in 
with the shore, which we then first 
descried, and to east anchor in a bad 
bay, the best road we could for the 
present meet with, where we were not 
without some danger by reasor of the 
many extreme ten and flaws that 
beat upon us, which ifthey ceased and 
were still at any time, immediatel 
Upon their intermission there fol- 
lowed most vile, thick, and stinki 
fogs, against which the sea 
nothing, till the gusts of wind again 
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removed them, which brought with 
them such extremity and violence 
when they came, thatthere was nodeal- 
ing or resistin inst them. In this 
place was no abiding for us; and to 
farther North, the extremity of t 
cold (which had now utterly discour- 
aged our men) would not permit us; 
and the winds, directly bent against 
us, having once got us under sail 
again, commanded us to the South- 
ward whether we wouldor no. From 
the height of 48° in which now we 
were, to 38°, we found the land, b: 
coasting along it, to be but low an 
reasonably plain; every hill (whereof 
we saw many, but none very high), 
though it were in June, and the sun in 
his nearest 8 unto them, being 
covered with snow. In 38° 30’ we 
fell with a convenient and fit har- 
bour, and, June 17th, came to anchor 
therein, where we continued till the 
23d day of July following. During 
all which time, notwithstanding it 
was in the height of summer, and. so 
near the sun, yet were we continually 
visited with like nipping colds as we 
had felt before; insomuch that if 
violent exercises of our bodies, and 
busy m ws acd about our necessary 
labours, had not sometimes compelled 
us to the contrary, we could very 
well have been contented to have kept 
about us still our winter clothes, yea 
(had our necessities suffered us), to 
have kept our beds; neither could 
we at any time, in whole fourteen 
days together, find the air so clear as 
to be able to take the height of sun 
or star. 

And here having so fit occasion 
(notwithstanding it may seem to be 
beside the purpose of writing the his- 
tory of this our voyage), we will a 
little more diligently enquire into the 
causes of the continuance of the ex- 
treme cold-in these parts, as also into 
the probabilities or unlikelihoods of 
a passage to be found that way. 
Neither was it (as hath formerly been 
touched) tenderness of our bodies, 
coming so lately out of the heat, 
whereby the pores were opened, that 
made us so sensible of the colds we 
here felt: in this respect, as in many 


74 
others, we found our God a provident 
Father and careful Physician for us. 
We lacked no outward helps nor in- 
ward eomforts to restore and fortify 
nature, had it been decayed or weak- 
ened in us; neither wasthere wanting 
tous the great experience of our Gene- 
ral, who had often himself proved the 
foree of the Burning Zone, whose 
advice — prevailed much to the 
preserving of a moderate temper in 
our — ralis so that — 
our departure from the heat we always 
found our bodies, not as sponges, 
strong and hardened, more able to 
bear out cold, though we came out of 
excess of heat, than a number of 
chamber champions could have been, 
who lie on their feather-beds till they 
go to sea, or rather, whose teeth in a 
temperate air do beat in their heads 
at a eup of cold sack and sugar by the 
fire. And that it was not onr tender- 
ness, but the very extremity of the 
cold itself, that — d sensible- 
ness in us, may the rather appear, in 
that the natural inhabitants of the 
place (with whom we had for a long 
&eason familiar intereourse, as is to be 
related), who had never been ac- 
nainted with such heat, to whom 
e country, air, and climate was 
proper, and in whom eustom of cold 
was as it were a second nature, yet 
used to come shivering to us in their 
warm furs crowding close together, 
body to body, to receive heat one of 
another, and sheltering themselves 
under a lee bank, if it were possible, 
and as often as they could labouring 
to shroud themselves under our 
ments also to keep them warm. - 
sides, how unhandsome and deformed 
appeared the face of the earth itself ! 
showing trees without leaves, and the 
ground without greenness, in those 
months of June and July. The poor 
birds and fowls not daring (as we had 
great experience to deserve it) so much 
as once to arise from their nests after 
the first egg laid, till it, with all the 
rest, be hatched and bronght to some 
strength of nature, able to help itself. 
Only this recompense hath Nature 
afforded them, that the heat of their 
own bodies being exceeding great, it 
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perfecteth the ereature with greater 
expedition, and in shorter time than 
is to be found in many places. 

As for the causes of this extremity, 
they seem not to be so deeply hidden 
but that they may, at least in part, 
be guessed at. The chief of which we 
conceive to be the large spreading of 
the Asian and American continent, 
which (somewhat Northward of these 
parts), if they be not fully joined, yet 
seem they to come very near one to 
the other. From whose high and 


but | snow-covered mountains the North 


and North-west winds (the constant 
visitants of these coasts) send abroad 
their frozen Nymphs, to the infecting 
the whole air with this insufferable 
sharpness: not permitting the Sun, 
no, not in the pride of his heat, to 
dissolve the congealed water and snow 
which they have breathed out so nigh 
the Sun, and so many degrees distant 
from themselves. And that the North 
and North-west winds are here con- 
stant in June and July, as the North 
wind alone is in Angust and Septem- 
ber, we not only found by our own 
experience, but were fully confirmed 
in the opinion thereof by the con- 
tinued observations of the Spaniards. 
Hence comes the general squalidness 
and barrenness of the conntry; hence 
comes it that in the midst of their 
Summer the snow hardly departeth 
even from their very doors, but is 
never taken away from their hills at 
all; hence come those thick mists and 
most stinking fogs, which increase so 
much the more by how much higher 
the Pole is raised: wherein a blind 
pilot is as good as the best director of 
a course. For the Sun striving to 
perform his natural office, in elevating 
the vapours out of these inferior 
bodies, draweth necessarily abundance 
of moisture out of the sea; but the 
nipping cold, from the former causes, 
meeting and opposing the Sun's en- 
deavour, forees him to give over his 
work imperfect, and, instead of 
higher elevation, to leave in the lowest 


! The nearer one a es to the 
Pole, ing the N Star to rise 
apparently er in the heavens, 
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ion, wandering upon the face of the 
th and waters, anit wers-d oi 
sea, through which its own beams 
cannot posa pierce, unless some- 
times when the sudden violence of 
the winds doth help to scatter and 
break through it; whieh thing h 
pus very seldom, and when 

ppeneth is of no continuance. Some 
of our mariners in this v 
formerly been at Wardhouse,* in 72° 
of North latitude, who yet affirmed 
that they felt no such nipping cold 
4 = the he of the € vm 
they departed thence, as they did here 
in those hottest months of June and 
July. And also from these reasons 
we vend that ue X — no 
passage at all through these Northern 
coasts (which is most likely); or if 
there be, that yet it is unnavigable. 
Add hereunto, thatthough wesearched 
the — — on prs the 
forty- eig egree, yet found we not 
the land to trend 2 much as one 
m in any place towards the East, 

t rather running on continually 
North-west, as if it went directly to 
meet with Asia; and even in that 
height, when we had a frank wind 
to have carried us through, had there 
been a et we had a smooth 
and calm sea, with ordinary flowing 
and reflowing, which could not have 
been had there been a frete ;* of which 
we rather infallibly concluded, than 
conjectured, that there was none. But 
to return. 

The next day after our coming to 
anchor in the aforesaid harbour,“ the 
people of the country shewed them- 
selves, sending off a man with t 

tion to us in a canoe. ho 

ig yet but a little from the shore, 
and a great way from our ship, spake 
to us continually as he came rowing 
on, And at last at a reasonable dis- 
tance staying himself, he began more 


1 Wardhys, at the extreme north- 
east point of Norway. 


A narrow 

x passage or contracted 
* The Bay of San Francisco, the 
Present prosperous capital of Cali- 
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75 
solemnly a long and tedious oration, 
after his manner: using in the de- 
livery thereof many and 
signs, moving his hands, turning his 
head and body many ways; and 
after his oration ended, with great 
show of reverence and submission 
returned back to shore again. He 
shortly eame again the second time 
like manner, and so the third 
time, when he brought with him, ns 
a present from the rest, a bunch of 
feathers, much like the feathers of a 
blackcrow, very neatly and artificially* 
gathered upon a string, and drawn 
together into a round bundle; being 
very clean and finely cut, and bearing 
in length an equal proportion one with 
another: a ial cognisance (as we 
afterwards observed) which they that 
guard their King's n wear upon 
their heads. ith this also he 
— a little basket made of rushes, 
and filled with an herb which they 
called ** Tabáh."5 Both which, being 
tied to a short rod, he cast into our 
boat. Our General intended to haye 
recompensed him immediately with 
many good things he would have be- 
stowed on him; but entering into the 
boat to deliver the same, he could not 
be drawn? to receive them by any 
means, save one hat, which being cast 
into the water out of the ship, he took 
up 8 utterly to meddle with 
any other thing, though it were upon 
a board put off to him), and so pre- 
sently made his return. After which 
time our boat could row no way, but, 
wondering at us as at gods, they 
would follow the same with admira- 
tion. 

The third day following, viz., the 
21st, our ship, having received a leak 
at sea, was brought to anchor nearer 
the shore, that, her goods being 
landed, she might be repaired; but 
for that we were’ to prevent any dan- 
ger that might chance against onr 
safety, our General first of all landed 
his men, with all necessary provision 


3 Cleverly, skilfully. 

5 Tobacco“ tabac in French. 
5 Induced, tempted. 

7 Were obliged or bound. 
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to build tents and make a fort for the 
defence of ourselves and s, and 
that we might under the shelter of it 
with more safety (whatever should 
befall) end our business, Which 
when the perp of the country per- 
ceived us doing, as men set on fire to 
war in defence of their country, in 
great haste and companies, with such 
weapons as they they came down 
unto us, and yet with no hostile 
meaning or intent to hurt us; stand- 
ing, when they drew near, as men 
ravished in their minds with the 
sight of such things as they never had 
seen or heard of before that time: 
their errand being rather with sub- 
mission and fear to worship us as gods, 
than to have any war with us as 
with mortal men. Which thing, as 
it did partly show itself at that in- 
stant, so did it more and more mani- 
fest itself afterwards, during the whole 
time of ourabode amongst them. At 
this time, being willed by signs to lay 
from them their bows and arrows, tey 
did as they were directed ; and sodi 
all the rest, as they came more and 
more by companies unto them, grow- 
ing in a little while to a great number, 
bothofmenand women. Totheintent, 
therefore, that this peace which they 
themselves so willingly sought might, 
without anycause of the breach thereof 
on our part given, be continued, and 
that we might with more safety and 
expedition end our businesses in quiet, 
our General, with all his company, 
used all means possible gently to 
entreat them, bestowing upon each of 
them liberally good and necessary 
things to cover their nakedness ; 
withal signifying unto them that we 
were no gods, t men, and had 
need of such things to cover our own 
shame; teaching them to use them 
to the same en For which cause 
also we did eat and drink in their 
presence, giving them to understand 
that without that we could not live, 
and therefore were but men as well 
as they. Notwithstanding, nothing 
could persuade them, nor remove 
that opinion which they had con- 
ceived of us, that we should be ge 
In recompense of those 
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which they had received of us, as 
shirts, linen cloth, &c., they bestowed 
upon our General, and divers of our 
company, divers things; as feathers, 
cauls of network, the quivers of their 
arrows, made of fawn-skins, and the 
very skins of beasts that their women 
wore upon their bodies. Having thus 
€ e ding of E i s hen 
an 0 of us, the 

with joy to their rins As Which 
houses = pigged 1 — within the 
earth, and have from the uppermost 
brims of the circle clefts of mone set 
up, and joined close together at the 
top, like our es on the steeple of 
a church; which being covered with 
earth, suffer no water to enter, and 
are very warm, The door in the most 
part of them performs the office also 
of a chimney to let out the smoke: 
itis made in bigness and fashion like 
to an ordinary scuttle in a ship, and 
standing slopewise. Their beds are 
the h ground, only with rushes 
strewed u it, and, lying round 
about the house, have their fire in 
the midst, which, by reason that the 
house is but low vaulted, round, and 
close, giveth a marvellous reflection 
to their bodies to heat the same. 
Their men for the most part go naked; 
the women take a kind of bulrushes, 
and kembing it! after the manner of 
hemp, make themselves thereof a 


loose garment, which being knit about 
their middles, hangs down about their 
hips, and so affords to them a cover- 


ing of that which Nature teaches 
should be hidden; about their shoul- 
ders they wear also the skin of a deer, 
with the hair upon it. They are 
very obedient to their husbands, and 
exceeding ready in all services; yet 
of themselves offering to do nothing, 
without the consent or being called 
MR NOME soon as they were 
returned to their houses, th 

amongst themselves a kind pem 
lamentable weeping and crying out, 
which they continued also a great 
while together, in such sort that in 
the place where they left us (being 


a Combing it out, or “heckling” 
i 
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near about 8 of an Eng- 
lish mile distant from them) we very 
Plainly, with wonder and admiration, 
id hear the same, the women espeei- 
ally extending their voices in a most 
miserable and doleful manner of 
shrieking. ^ Notwithstanding this 
humble manner of presenting them- 
selves, and awful demeanour used to- 
wards us, we thought it no wisdom too 
far to trust them (our experience of 
former Infidels dealing with us before, 
made us careful to provide against an 
alteration of their affections or breach 
of peace if it should happen); and 
therefore with all expedition we set 
up our tents, and entrenched our- 
selves with walls of stone; that so 
being fortified within ourselves, we 
might be able to keep off the enemy 
(if they should so prove) from coming 
amongst us without our good wills. 
This quickly finished, we went 
the more cheerfully and securely 

afterwards about our other business. 
Against the end of two dap» during 
which time they had not been with 
us again, there was gathered together 
a t assembly of men, women, and 
children (invited by the report of 
them nos wet saw us, who, as it 
seems, in that time of purpose 
dispersed themselves into the rmi, as 
to make known the news), who came 
now the second time unto us, bring- 
ing with them, as before had been 
done, feathers and bags of ** Tabáh ” 
for presents, or rather indeed for sacri- 
fices, upon this persuasion that we 
were gods, When they came to the 
topof the hill, at the bottom whereof 
we had built our fort, they made a 
stand; where one, appointed as their 
chief speaker, wearied both us his 

hearers, and himself too, with a lon 
and tedious oration, delivered with 
strange and violent gestures, his voice 
being extended to the uttermost 
of nature, and his words 


dic brief 8 
neluded, with a rever- 
ent bowing of — bodies (in a 


manner, lo i 
of the sume) cried Oh: H tiens 
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giving their consents that all was 
very true which he had spoken, and 
that they had uttered their mind by 
his mouth unto us, Which done, the 
men laying down their bows upon 
the hill and leaving their women 
and children behind 


t much more happy when 
they saw that he would receive at 
their hands those things which they 
so willingly had presented: and no 
doubt they thought themselvesnearest 
unto God when they sat or stood next 
tohim. Inthe meantime the women, 
as if they had been d te, used 
atten Lips eum nst them- 
selves, crying and shrieking piteously, 
tearing their flesh with "heir rite 
from their cheeks in a monstrous 
manner, the blood streaming down 
along their breasts; besides, despoil- 
ing the upper parts of their bodies of 
those single coverings they formerly 
had, and holding their hands above 
their heads that they might not rescue 
their breasts from harm, they would 
with fury cast themselves upon the 
ground, never respecting whether it 
were clean or soft, but dashed them- 
selves in this manner on hard stones, 
knobby hillocks, stocks of wood, and 
pricking bushes, or whatever else lay 
in their way, iterating the same 
course again and again; yea, women 
great with child, some nine or ten 
times each, and others holding out 
till fifteen or sixteen times, till their 
strength failed them, exercised this 
cruelty against themselves: a thing 
more grievous for us to see or suffer, 
could we have help! it, than trouble 
to them, as it seemed, to do it. This 
bloody sacrifice, against our wills, 
being thus performed, our General, 
with his company, in the presence of 
those strangers, fell to prayers; and 
by signs in lifting up our eyes and 
hands to heaven, signified unto them 
that that God whom we did serve, 
and whom they ought to worship, 


* Helped, prevented. 
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was above: beseeching God, if it were 
His good pleasure, to open by some 
means their blinded eyes, that they 
might in due time be called to the 
knowledge of Him, the true and 
everlasting God, and of Jesus Christ 
whom He hath sent, the salvation of 
the Gentiles, In the time of which 
prayers, singing of Psalms, and read- 
ing of certain chapters in the Bible, 
they sat very attentively: and observ- 
ing the end at vir use, with one 
voice still cried ** Oh, tly rejoĩe- 
ing in our exercises. Yea, they took 
such pleasure in our singing of Psalms, 
that whensoever they resorted to us, 
their first request was commonly this, 
*Gnaáh," by which they entreated 
that we would sing. 
having now bestowed upon them 
divers things, at their departure they 
restored them all again, none carry- 
ing with him anything of whatsoever 
he had received, thinking themselves 
sufficiently enriched and happy that 
they had found so free access to see us. 

Against the end of three TU 
more (the news having the while 
spread itself farther, and as it 
seemed a great way up into the coun- 
try), were assembled the greatest 
number of people whieh we could 
reasonably imagine to dwell within 
any convenient distance round about. 
Amongst the rest the King himself, 
2 man ofa goodly stature — a comely 
personage, attended with his guard of 
about 100 tall and warlike men, 
this day, June 26th, came down to see 
us. Before his coming, were sent 
two ambassadors or messen to our 
General, to signify that their ** Hióh," 
that is, their King, was coming and 
at hand. They in the delivery of 
their message, the one spake with a 
soft and low voice, prompting his 
fellow; the other pronounced the 
same, word by word, after him with 
a voice more audible, continuing their 
1 for such it was, about 
— + hour. Ley g on 

ey si made ues our 
— rem — by their 
hands to their ** Hióh " or King, as a 
token that his coming might be in 
peace. Our General willingly satis- 
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men, 
return to east TUN * 
8 it lo lyin ees King 
(making as princely a show as pos- 
sibly he could) with all his train came 
forward. In their coming forwards 
they cried continually after a singing 
manner, with a lusty courage. An 
as they drew nearer and nearer to- 
wards us, so did they more and more 
strive to behave themselves with a 
certain comeliness and gravity in all 
their actions. In the forefront came 


fied their desire; and they, 
made speedy 


a half) before the King. Whereu 
ung two crowns, a bigger an 
less, with three chains of a marvellous 
length, and often doubled, besides a 
bag of the herb ‘‘Tabéh.” The 
crowns were made of network, wrought 
upon most curiously with feathers of 
divers colours, very artificially placed, 
and of a formal fashion. The chains 
seemed of a bony su every 
link or part thereof NR little, 
thin, most finely burnished, with a 
hole pierced through the midst. The 
number of links going to make one 
chain is in a manner infinite; but of 
such estimation is it amongst them, 
that few be the persons that are ad- 
mitted to wear the same; and even 
they to whom it is lawful to use 
them, yet are stinted what number 
they shall use, as some ten, some 
twelve, some twenty, and as they 
exceed in number of chains, so tnere- 
by are they known to be the more 
honourable personages. - 
Next unto him that bare this 
seeptre was the King himself, with his 
rd about him ; his attire upon his 
ead was a caul! of network, wrought 
upon somewhat like the crowns, but 
differing much both in fashion and 


wood, and in length about a and 
a 
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feathers, or covered over with a cer- 
tain down, which groweth up in the 
country upon an herb much like our 
lettuce, which exceeds any other 
down in the world for fineness, and 
being laid upon their cauls, by no 
eme can be removed, Of such esti- 
mation is this herb amongst them, 
that the down thereof is not lawful to 
be worn, but of such persons as are 
about the King (to whom also it is 
permitted to wear a plume of feathers 
on their heads in sign of honour), and 
the seeds are not used but only in sacri- 
ficeto their gods. After these in their 
order did follow the — n of - 
mon le, whose hair, being lon 

was —.— into a bunch behind, in 
which stuck plumes of feathers ; but 
— the forepart only p Xd 
ike horns, every one pleasing him- 
self in his own device, This one 
thing was observed to be general 
amongst them all that every one 
had his face painted, some with white, 
some black, and some with other 
colours, every man also bringing in 
his hand one thing or other for a gift 
or present, Their train or last part 
of their company consisted of women 
and children, each woman i 

against her breast a round basket or 


two, having within them divers 
things, as of ** Tabáh," a root 
whieh they call „ Petah,” I whereof 


they make a kind of meal and either 
bake it into bread or eat it raw; 
broiled fishes, like a pilchard; the 
seed and down aforenamed; with 
such like. Their baskets were made 
in fashion like a deep bowl, and 
though the matter were rushes, or 
such other kind of stuff, yet was it so 
cunningly handled, that the most 
of them would hold water: about 

e brims they were hung with pieces 
of the shells of ls, and in some 
places with two or three links at a 
me of the seen 8 . there- 
signifying that they were vessels 
Wholly dedicated to the only? use of 
the gods they worshipped, and be- 
sides this they were wroughtupon with 
— ͤ— 


— the potato. 
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the matted down of red feathers, dis- 
tinguished into divers works and 
forms. 

In the mean time, our General 
having assembled his men together (as 
forecasting the danger and worst that 
might fail out) himself to 
stand upon sure ground, that we might 
atalltimesbe readyin ourown defence, 
if any thing should chance otherwise 
than was looked for or expected. 
Wherefore e man being in a war- 
like readiness, he marched within his 
fenced place, making against their 
ap a most warlike show (as he 
did also at all other times of their re- 
sort), whereby if they had been des- 
perate enemies they could not have 
chosen but have conceived terror and 
fear, with disco ent to attempt 
anything against us, in beholding of 
the same. 

When they were come somewhat 
near unto us, trooping together they 
gave us a common or general saluta- 
tion, observing in the mean time a 

neral silence. Whereupon, he who 

the sceptre before the King, be- 
ing prompted by another whom the 
King assigned to that office, pro- 
nounced with an audible and manly 
voice what the other spake to him in 
secret, continuing, whether it were 
his oration or proclamation, at the 
least half an hour. At the close 
whereof there was a common ‘‘Amen” 
in sign of approbation given by ever 
person: and the King himself, wit 
the whole number of men and women 
(the little children cnly — 7 
hind) came further down the hill, 
and as they came set themselves again 
in their former order. And bein 
now come to the foot of the hill an 
near our fort, the sceptre-bearer, with 
a composed countenance and stately 
carriage, n a song, and answer- 
able thereunto observed a kind of 
measures in a dance: whom the 
King with his guard and every other 
sort of person following, did in like 
manner sing and dance, saving only 
the women, who danced but kept 
silence, As they danced they still 
came on : and our General, perceiving 
their plain and simple meaning, gave 


80 


order that they might freely enter 
without interruption within our bul- 
wark, Where after they had entered, 
they yet continued their song and 
dance a reasonable time, their women 
also following them with their was- 
sail bowls in their hands, their bodies 
bruised, their faces torn, their dugs, 
breasts, and other parts bespotted 
with blood, trickling down from the 
wounds which with their nails they 
had made before their coming After 
that they had satisfied or rather tired 
themselves in this manner, they made 
signs to our General to have him sit 
down; unto whom both the King 
and divers others made several ora- 
tions, or rather, indeed, if we had un- 
derstood them, supplications, that he 
would take the province and king- 
dom m his han 5 5 become their 
king an tron: making signs that 
the pet resign unto him their 
right and title in the whole land, and 
become his vassals in themselves and 
their posterities: which that they 
might make us indeed believe that it 
was their true meaning and intent, 
the King himself, with all the rest, 
with one IM and with great re- 
verence, joyfully singing a song, set 
the crown u | his head, PRASE 
his neck with all their chains, and 
offering him many thi honoured 
him by the name of eh." Ad- 
ding thereunto, as it might seem, a 
song and dance of triumph, because 
they were not only visited of the 
gods (for so they em qu us to 
e) but the great and chief god was 
now become their god, their king and 
patron, and themselves were become 
the only happy and blessed people in 
the world. 
These things being so freely offered, 
our General thought not meet to re- 
sign or refuse the same, both for that 
he would not give them any cause of 
mistrust or disliking of him (that be- 
ing the only place wherein at this 
present we were of necessity enforced 
to seek relief of many things) and 
chiefly for that he knew not to what 
good end God had brought this to 
pass, or what honour and profit it 
might bring to our country in time 
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to come, Wherefore, in the name 
and to the use of Her most excellent 
Majesty, he took the sceptre, crown, 
and dignity of the said country into 
his hand; wishing nothing more 
than that it had lain so fitly for Her 
Majesty to enjoy, as it was now her 
proper own, and that the riches and 
treasures thereof (wherewith in the up- 
land countries it abounds) might with 
as t conveniency be transported, 
to the enriching of her kingdom here 
at home, as it is in play to be at- 
tained there ; and especia 15 that so 
tractable and loving a people as they 
shewed themselves to be might have 
means to have manifested their most 
willing obedience the more unto her, 
and by her means, as a Mother and 
Nurse of the Church of Christ, might 
by the preaching of the Gospel be 
brought to the right knowledge and 
obedience of the true and ever-living 
God. M — 80 resign- 
ing and receiving of the kingdom be- 
ing thus hee Ty the common sort, 
both of men and women, leaving the 
the King and his guard about him, 
with our General, dispersed them- 
selyes among our people, taking a 
diligent view or survey of every man ; 
d. finding such as 8 their 
fancies 8 foe -— the 
youngest of us), presently en- 
l ered their sacri- 
fices unto them, crying out with 
lamentable shrieks and moans, weep- 
ing and scratching and tearing their 
vd flesh of their faces with their 
nails; neither were it the women 
alone which did this, but even old 
men, roaring and crying out, were as 
violent as the women were. We 
— in spirit to see the power of 
tan so far prevail in seducing these 
so harmless souls, and labo: by all 
means, both by showing our great 
dislike, and, when that served not, 
violent withholding of their hands 
from that madness; directing them, 
by our eyes and hands lift up towards 
heaven, to the living whom 
they ought to serve. But so mad 
were they apon Mee idolatry, that 
forcibly withholding them would not 
prevail ; for as soon as they could 
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t liberty to their hands again the; 
Weald hens violent as they were bé. 
fore, till such time as they whom 
they worshi were conveyed from 
them into the tents; whom yet, as 
men beside themselves, they would 
with fury and outrage seek to have 


in, 

US thattime hada little qualified 
their madness, they then began to 
show and make known unto us their 
griefs? and diseases which they 
carried about them; some of them 
having old aches, some shrunk sinews, 
some old sores and cankered ulcers, 
some wounds more lately received, 
and the like: in most lamentable 
manner craving help and cure thereof 
from us, making signs, that if we did 
but blow upon their griefs, or but 
touched the diseased places, they 
would be whole. Their griefs wecould 
not but take pity on them, and to 
our power desire to help them ; but 
that (if it pleased God to open their 
eyes) they might understand we were 
but men and no gods, we used ordin- 
ary means, as lotions, plasters, and 
unguents, most fitly, as far as our 
skills could guess, agreeing to the 
natures of their griefs; beseeching 
God, if it made for his glory, to give 
eure to their diseases by these means. 
The like we did from time to time as 
they resorted unto us. Few were the 
days wherein they were absent from 
us, during the whole time of our 
abode in that place; and ordinarily 
every third day they brought their 
sacrifices, till such time as they cer- 
tainly understood our meaning, that 
we took no pleasure but were dis- 
pleased with them; whereupon their 
zeal abated, and their — cing, for 
a season, to our good liking ceased. 
Notwithstanding they continued still 
to make their resort unto us in great 
abundance, and in such sort, that 
they oftentimes forgot to provide 
meat for their own sustenance, so 
that our General (of whom they 
made account as of a father) was fain 


! Used here, of course, in the mere- 
physical 


AAT sense of pain, or wound, 
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81 
to perform the office of a father to- 
wards them, relieving them with such 
vietuals as we had provided for our- 
selves, as mussels, seals, and such 
like, wherein T took 23 
much content; and seeing that 
sacrifices were displeasing unto us, 
yet (having gratitude) they sought to 
recompense us with such things as 
they had, which they willingly forced 
upon us, though it were never so 
n or needful for themselves to 
keep. bey are people of a tractable, 
free, and loving nature, without 
guile or treachery; their bows and 
arrows (their only weapons, and al- 
most all their wealth) they use very 
skilfully, but yet not to do any great 
harm with them, being by reason of 
their weakness more fit for children 
than for men, sending the arrows 
neither far off nor with any great 
force : and yet arethe men common! 
so strong of body, that that whi 
two or three of our men could hardly 
bear, one of them would take upon 
his back, and without grudging cari 
it easily away, up hill and down hill, 
an English mile together. They are 
also exceeding swift in running, and 
of long continuance, the use whereof 
isso familiar with them, that they 
seldom go, but for the most part run. 
One thing we observed in them with 
admiration, that if at any time they 
chanced to see a fish so near the shore 
that they might reach the with- 
out swimming, they would never, or 
very seldom, miss to take it. 

After that our necessary businesses 
were well despatched, our General, 
with his gentlemen and many of his 
company, made a journey up into the 
land, to see the manner of their dwell- 
ing, and to bethe better acquainted 
with the nature and commodities 
of the country. "Their houses were 
all such as we have formerly describ- 
ed, and being many of them in one 
place, made several vi here and 
there. The inland we found to be 
far different from the shore, a goodl 
country and fruitful soil, with 
many 2 for the use of man. 
Infinite was the company 3 

y 


and fat deer which there we saw 
? 
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thousands, as we su , ina 
herd; besides a multitude of a 
strange kind of conies, — 55 exceed- 
ing them in number. e head and 
body, in which they resemble other 
conies, are but small; his tail, like 
the tail of a rat, exceeding long, 
and his feet like the paws of a want 
or mole; under his chin, on either 
side, he hath a bag, into which he 

thereth his meat, when he hath 

lled his belly abroad, that he may 
with it either feed his young, or feed 
himself when he lists not to travel 
from his burrow. The people eat 
their bodies, and make grea’ 
of their skins, for their King's holi- 
day coat was made of them.! 

This country our General named 
Albion,? and that for two causes: the 
one in respect of the white banks and 
cliffs which lie towards the sea ; the 
other, that it might have some affin- 
ity, even in name also, with our own 
country, which was sometimes so 
called. Before we went from thence, 
our General caused to beset up a 
monument of our being there, as also 
of Her Majesty's and successor’s right 
and title to that kingdom: namely, 
a plate of brass, fast nailed to a great 
and firm post, whereon is engraven 
her Grace’s name, and the day and 
year of our arrival there, and of the 
free giving up of the province and 
8 both by the King and peo- 
ple into Her Majesty's hands; to- 
gether with Her Highness' pieture 
and arms, in a piece of sixpence cur- 
rent English money, showing itself 


1 Captain Beechey, in his ** 

to the Pacific,” says that the fields 
about San Francisco are burrowed b 
a small rat resembling the field- 
mouse, by a larger mountain rat, and 
by another little animal resembling a 
squirrel, called the ‘‘ardillo,” which 
is excellent eating. The coney de- 
scribed by Drake is thought to an- 
swer most closely to the Canada 
pouched rat, or Mus barsarius. 

? More correctly, New Albion ; the 
whiteness of the cliffs, which suggest- 
ed the name to Drake, has been noted 
by subsequent voyngers. 
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by a hole made of purpose through 

e plate; underneath was Wikewlin 
engraven the name of our General, &c. 
The Spaniards never had any dealing, 
or so much as set a foot in this coun- 
try, the utmost of their discoveries 
reaching only to many degrees south- 
ward of this place.* 

And now as the time of our de 
ture was i y them to draw 
nigh, so did the sorrows and miseries 
of this people seem to themselves to 
increase upon them, and the more 
certain they were of our going away, 
the more doubtful they showed them- 
selves what they might do: so that 
we might easily judge that that jo 
(being exceeding great) wherewith 
they received us at our first arrival, 
was clean drowned in their excessive 
sorrow for our departing. For the 
did not only lose on a sudden all 
mirth, joy, glad countenance, pleasant 
speeches, agility of body, familiar re- 
joicing one with another, and all 
pleasure whatever flesh and blood 
might be delighted in, 
and so With heavy hearts 
and grieved minds, they poured ont 
woeful complaints and moans, with 
bitter tears and wringing of their 
hands, tormenting themselves. And 
as men refusing all comfort they only 
accounted themselves as castaways, 
and those whom the gods were about 
to forsake : so that nothing we could 
say or do was able to ease them of 
their so heavy a burthen, or to de- 
liver them from so desperate a strait, 
as our leaving of them did seem to 
them that it would cast them into, 


— ß 

8 This is a mistake, for Juan Rodri- 
fer Cabrillo, a Portuguese by birth, 
iad by command of the Viceroy of 
New Spain explored the same coast 
thirty-seven years before, Indeed, 
some English editors have shown a 
decided inclination to take a nr 
liberal discount from Mr Fletcher's 
eloquent and elaborate account of the 
doings in California—so much in 
contrast with the meagre details he 
gives of such really important in- 
cidents as the combat with end cap- 
ture of the Cacafuego. 
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Howbeit, seeing ars ae not still 
enjoy our ence, they (supposing 
us Si be indeed) thought it their 
duty to entreat us that, being absent, 
we would yet be mindful of them; 
and making signs of their desires 
that in time to come we would see 
them again, they stole upon us a sacri- 
fice, and set it on fire ere we were 
aware, burning therein a chain and a 
bunch of feathers. We laboured by 
all means ble to withhold or 
withdraw them, but could not pre- 
vail, till at last we fell to prayers and 
singing of Psalms, — 22 they were 
allarec immediately to forget their 
folly, and leave their saerifice uncon- 
sumed, suffering the fire to go out ; 
and imitating us in all our actions, 
they fell a-lifting of their eyes and 
hands to heaven, as they saw us do. 

The 23d of July they took a sorrow- 
ful farewell of us; but, being loth to 
leave us, they presently ran to the 
top of the hills to keep us in their 
sight so long as they could, making 
fires before and behind and on each 
side of them, burning therein (as is 
to be supposed) sacrifices at our de- 

ure. 

Not far withont this harbour did 
lie certain islands (we called them the 
Islands of Saint James),! having on 
them plentiful and great store of seals 
and birds, with one of which we fell 
July 24th, whereon we found such 
provision as might competently serve 
our turn for a while. We departed 
again the day next following, July 
25th. And our General now consider- 
ing that the extremity of the cold not 
only continued, but increased, the 
Sun being gone farther from us, and 
that the wind blowing still, as it did 
at first, from the North-west, cut off 
all hope of finding a through 
these Northern parts, thought it 
necessary to lose no time ; and there- 
fore, with general consent of all, bent 
his course directly to run with the 
Islands of the Moluceas, And so 


1 The three Farallons, North, Mid- 
. 
3 f th - 
Fr of the Gol 
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having nothing in our view but air 
and sea, withont sight of any land 
for the space of full sixty-eight days 
together, we continued our course 
through the main Ocean, till Se; - 
ber 30th following, on which day 
N fell — of — M ei lying 
about eight degrees to the wa 

of the Line. From these íslands, 
presently upon the discovery of ns, 
came a great number of canoes, hav- 
ing in each of them in some four, in 
some six, in some fourteen or fifteen 
men, bringing with them cocoas, fish, 
potatoes, and certain fruits to small 
purpose.* Their canoes were made 
after the fashion that the canoes of 
all the rest of the Islands of Moluccas 
for the most are, that is, of one tree, 
hollowed within with great art and 
cunning, being made so smooth, both 
within and without, that they bore 
a gloss as if it were a harness most 
finely burnished. A prow and stern 
they had of one fashion, yielding in- 
ward in manner of a semicircle, of a 
great height, and hung full of certain 
white and glistening shells for bra- 
very :* on each side of their canoes 
lay out two pieces of timber, about a 
yard and a walt long, more or less 
according to the capacity of their 
boat. At the end whereof was fastened 
crosswise a great cane, the use where- 
of was to keep their canoes from over- 


throwing, and that they might be 
equally e up on each side, 
The people themselves have the 


nether parts of their ears eut round 
or circle-wise, hanging down very low 
upon their cheeks, wherein they hang 
things of a reasonable weight. The 


? By another account, the 13th ot 
October. The islands were doubtless 
some of the Caroline group, which lay 
in the direct track from Drake's Califor- 
nian harbour—whether San Francisco 
or Port Sir Francis Drake under Punta 
de los Reyes to the North—to the 
Moluccas. 

3 Of little value or consequence, 

* Adornment. — 

5 Compare Dampier's minute de- 
scription of similar craft at Guam; 
Chapter X., page 225, 
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nails on the fingers of some of them | panies (but all of the same mind) con- 


were at least an inch long, and their 
teeth as black as pitch, the colour 
whereof they use to renew by often 
eating of an herb, with a kind of pow- 


der, which in a cane they carry about 
them to the same (e e first 
Sort and company of those canoes 


being come to our ship (which then, 
by reason of a scant wind, made little 
way) very subtilely and against their 
natures began in peace to traffic with 
us, giving us one thing for another 
very orderly, intending (as we per- 
ceived) hereby to work a greuter mis- 
chief to us; entreating us by signs 
most earnestly to draw nearer towa: 
the shore, that they might, if possible, 
make the easier prey both of the shi 

and us. But these passing away, an 

others continually resorting, we were 
N able to pa at them what 
they wére; for if they received any- 
thing once into their hands, they 
would neither give recompense nor 
restitution of it, but thought what- 
ever they could finger to be their own, 
expecting always with brows of brass 
to receive more, but would part with 
nothing. Yea, being rejected for 
their bad dealing, as those with whom 
we would have no more to do, using 
us so evilly, they could not be satis- 
fied till they had given the attempt 
to revenge. themselves because we 
would not give them whatsoever they 
would have for nothing : and having 
stones good store in their canoes, let 
fly amain of them against us. It was 
far from our General’s meaning to 
requite their malice 8 injury. 
Vet that they might know that he 
had power to do them harm if he had 
listed, he caused a great piece to be 
shot off, not to hurt them, but to 
affright them. Which wrought the 
desired effect amongst them ; for at 
the noise thereof they every one leap- 
ed out of his canoe into the water, 


and, diving under the keel of their | passed 


boats, stayed them from going any 
way till our ship was gone a way 
from them. Then they all lightly re- 
covered into their canoes, and got 
them with toward the shore. 
Notwithstandi other new com- 


tinually made resort unto us. And 
seeing that there was no good to be 
got by violence, they put on a show 
of seeming honesty ; and offering in 
show to deal with us by way of ex- 
change, under the pretence they cun- 

ingly fell a-filching of what they 
ook and one of them pulled a dagger 
and knives from one of 72 men's 
girdl es, and being req restore 
it again, he rather used what means 
he could to catch at more. Neither 
could we at all be rid of this ungra- 
cious company, till we made some of 
them feel some smart as well as terror ; 


rds | and so we left that place, by all pas- 
by the 


sengers to be known y 
name of the Island of Thieves. 

Till the 3d of October we could not 
get clear of these consorts, but from 
thence we continued our course 
within sight of land till the 16th of 
the same month, when we fell with 
four Islands standing in 7° 5’ to the 
Northward of the Line. We coasted 
them till the 21st day, and then an- 
chored and watered upon the biggest 
of them, called Mindanao, The 22d 
of October, as we passed between two 
islands, about six or eight leagues 
south of Mindanao, there came from 
them two canoes to be talked with 
us, and we would willingly be talked 
with them, but there arose so much 
wind that put us from them to the 
Southwards. October the 25th we 
passed by the island named Talao,? 
in 3° 40’. Wesaw to the northward 
of it three or four other islands, Teda, 
Selan, Saran (three islands so named 
to us by an Indian), the middle where- 
of stands in 3°. We passed the last 


.! Supposed to be Serangan and Can- 
digar, or the Saddle Islands, South of 
the southernmost point of Mindanao. 
Other narrators name the islands of 
** Tagulada, Zelon, and Zewarra,” as 

by the voyagers on their way 
to the Moluccas, the first i 
much cinnamon, and thei itants 
of all being friendly with the Portu- 


guese, 
The Tulour Islands, about half 
way between Mindinao and Gilolo, 
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save one of these, and. the first day of 
the following month in like manner 
we passed the isle Suaro, in 1° 30’, 
and the 3d of November we came in 
sight of the Islands of the Moluccas, 
as we These are four high- 
[ne islands : their names, Ternate, 

idore, Matchan, Batchan, all of 
them very fruitful and yielding abund- 
ance of cloves, whereof we furnished 
ourselves of as much as we desired at 
a very cheap rate. At the east of 
them lies a very great island called 
Gilolo. 

We directed our course to have 
gone to Tidore, but in coasting along 
a little island! belonging to the King 
of Ternate, November 4th, his deputy 
or viceroy with all expedition came 
off to our ship in a canoe, and without 
any fear or doubting of our 
meaningcamepresentlyaboard. Who, 
nfter some conference with our Gen- 
eral, entreated him by any means to 
run with Ternate, not with Tidore : 
assuring him that his King would be 
wondrous glad of his coming, and be 
ready to do for him what he could, 
and what our General in reason should 

uire. For which eg em he him- 


req 
self would that night be with his King 
to carry him the news; with whom 


if he once dealt, he should find that 
as he was a King, so his word shonld 
stand : whereas if he dealt with the 
Portuguese, who had the command of 
Tidore,? he should find in them no- 
thing but deceit and treachery. And 
besides that if he went to Tidore be- 
fore he came to Ternate, then would 
his 8 nothing to do with us, 
for he held the Portuguese as an 
enemy. On these persuasions our 
General resolved to run with Ternate, 
where the next day, very early in the 
morning, we came to anchor: and 
presently our General sent a messen- 
ger to the King with n velvet cloak, 
or n present and token thet his com- 


1 The island of Motir. 

They had been expelled from their 
settlements nt Ternate by the war- 
like monarch whose friendship was 
offered to Drake, and had established 
themselves at Tidore. 


MOLUCCA OR SPICE ISLANDS. 


ing should be in peace, and that he 
required no other t. giat his hands, 
but that (his victuals being spent in 
so long a voyage) he might have sup- 
ply from him by way of c and 
exchange of merchandise (whereof he 
had store of divers sorts) of such 
things as he wanted. Which he 
th t he might be the bolder to 
require at his hands, both for that 
the thing was lawful, and that he 
offered him no prejudice or 
therein ; as also use he was en- 
treated to repair to the his 
Viceroy at Motir, who assured him of 
necessary provision in such manner 
as now he ired the same. 
Before this the Viceroy, aecordi 
to his promise, had been with the 
ignifying unto him what a 


King, 
d mig ince and Kingdom we be- 
longed to; what good things the King 

t 


might receive from us, not only now, 
but for hereafter by way of traffic: 
Yea what honour and benefit it might 
be to him, to be in league and in 
friendship with so noble and famous 
a Prince as we served; and farther, 
what a discouragement it would be to 
the Portuguese his enemies to hear and 
see it. In hearing whereof the King 
was so presently moved to the wel 
liking of the matter, that before our 
messenger could come half the way, he 
had sent the Viceroy, with divers 
others of his nobles and councillors, 
to our General, with ial message 
that he should not only have what 
things he needed, or would require, 
with peace and friendship, but that 
he would willingly entertain amity 
with so famous and renowned a 
Princess as was com and me 
seemed good in her eyes to acce 

it, he would uester the commodi- 
tiesand traffic of his whole island from 
others (especially from his enemies 
the Portuguese, from whom he had 
nothing but by the sword), and re- 
serve it to the intercourse of our 
nation, if we wonld embrace it. In 
token whereof he had now sent to our 
General his signet, and would within 
shorten MEN one in His oun pay 
son, with his brethren and nobles, 
with boats or canoes, into our ship, 
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and be a means of bringing her into 
a safer harbour. While they were 
delivering their message to us, our 
messenger was conie unto the Court, 
who being met by the way by certain 
noble personages, was with great 
solemnity conveyed into the King's 
presence; at whose hands he was 
most friendly and graciously enter- 
tained; and having delivered his 
errand, together with his present 
unto the King, the King seemed to 
him to judge himself blameworthy 
that he had not sooner hastened in 

rson to present himself to our 

neral, who came so far and from so 
great a Prince; and presently, with 
all expedition, he made 2 him- 
self, with the chief of all his States 
and Councillors, to make repair unto 
us. The manner of his coming, as it 
was princely, so truly it seemed to 
us very, strange and marvellous: 
serving at the present not so much to 
set out his own royal and Kingly 
state (which was great) as to do honour 
to Her Highness, to whom we be- 
longed; wherein how 1 o he 
employed himself, the sequel will 

e manifest, 

First, therefore, before his coming, 
did he send off three great and large 
canoes, in each whereof were certain 
of the greatest personages that were 
about him, attired all of them in 
white lawn, or eloth of Calicut, having 
over their heads, from one end of the 
canoe to the other, a covering of thin 
and fine mats, borne up by a frame 
made of reeds, under which every 
man sat in order according to his dig- 
nity; the hoary heads of many of 
them set forth the greater reverence 
due to their s, and manifestly 
showed that the King used the advice 
of a grave and prudent Council in his 
affairs, Besides —.— x divers 
othe: 0 and comely men, a 
„ in white, as were 
the other, but with manifest differ- 
ences: having their places also under 

e same covering, but in inferior 
order, as their calling required. The 
rest of the men were soldiers, who 
stood in comely order round about on 
both sides; on the outside of whom, 
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again, did sit the rowers, in certain gal- 
leries, which being three on each side 
all alongst the canoe, did lie off from 
the side thereof some three or four 
yards, one being orderly builded lower 
than the other; in every of which 
lleries was an equal number of 
nks, whereon did sit the rowers, 
about the number of fourscore in one 
canoe, In the forepart of each canoe 
sat two men, the one holding a ta- 
brel,! the other a piece of brass, where- 
on they both at once struck; and 
observing a due time and reasonable 
space between each stroke, by the 
sound thereof directed the rowers to 
keep their stroke with their oars: as, 
on the contrary, the rowers ending 
their stroke with a song, gave warning 
to the others to strike again; and so 
continued they their way with mar- 
vellous swiftness. Neither were their 
canoes naked or unfurnished of war- 
like munition; they had each of 
them at least one small cast piece, 
of about a 25) in length, mounted 
upon a stock which was set upright; 
besides, every man except the rowers 
had his sword, dagger, and target, 
and some of them some other weapons, 
as lances, calivers,* bows, arrows, and 
many darts. 
, These canoes, coming near our ship 
in order, rowed round about us one 
after another; and the men, as they 
passed by us, did us a kind of homage 
with great solemnity, the test 
personages beginning first, with rev- 
erent countenance and behaviour, to 
bow their bodies even to the ground : 
which done, they put their own mes- 
senger a us again, and signified 
to us that thei King’ who himself 
was coming, had sent them before him 
to conduct our ship into a better 
road, desiring a hawser to be given 
them forth, that they might employ 
their service, as their King com- 
manded, in towing our ship there- 
with to the place assi The 
King himself was not far behind, 
but he also with six grave and 
ancient fathers in his canoe approach- 
ing, did at once, together with them, 
fatness — 


1 A small dram. 3 Guns, 
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ield us a reverent kind of obeisance, 
n far more humble manner than was 
to be expected. He was of a tall 
stature,! very corpulent and well set 
together, of a very princely and graci- 
ous countenance: his t amo 
his own was such, that neither his 
Viceroy of Motir aforenamed, nor xd 
other of his councillors, durst spea 
unto him but upon their knees, not 
rising again till they were licensed, 
Whose coming, as it was to our Gene- 
ral no small cause of good liking, so 
was he received in the best manner 
we could, answerable unto his state; 
our ordnance thundered, which we 
mixed with t store of small shot, 
among which sounding our trumpets 
and other instruments of music, both 
of still and loud noise; wherewith he 
was so much delighted, that request- 
ing our music to come into the boat, 
he joined his canoe to the same, and 
was towed at least a whole hour to- 
gether, with the boat at the stern of 
our ship. Besides this, our General 
sent him such presents as he thought 
might bothrequite hiscourtesy already 
received, and work a further confirma- 
tion of that good liking and friend- 
ship already begun. The King being 
thus in musical paradise, and enjoy- 
ing that wherewith he was so highly 
pleased, his brother, named Moro, 
with no less bravery? than any of the 
rest, accompanied also with a great 
number of gallant followers, made 
the like repair? and gave us like 

ct; and, his homage done, he 

fell astern of us till we came to anchor : 
peither did our General leave his 
courtesy unrewarded, but bountifully 
pleased him also before we parted. 

The King, as soon as we were come 
to anchor, craved pardon to be gone, 
and so took leave, promising us that 
the next day he would come aboard, 
g in the mean time would prepare 
and send such victuals as were requi- 
site and necessary for our provision. 
Aecordingly the same night, and the 


1 Fuller“ Holy State,” 127 
—calls him '*atruegentleman Pagan.” 

* Magnificence, splendid show. 

? Paid a similar visit. 
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morrow following, we received what 
was there to be had in the way of 
traffic, to wit, rice in pretty quantity, 
hens, sugar-canes, imperfect and 
liquid sugar, a fruit which they call 
Figo (Magellan calls it a fig of a 

long, but it is no other than that 
which the T vene n and Portuguese 
have named Plantains), cocoas, and a 
kind of meal which they call sago, 
made of the tops of certain trees, 
tasting in the mouth like sour curds. 
bunt melts away like sugar; whereof 
they make a kind of cake which will 
keep good at least ten years. Of this 
last we made the greatest quantity of 
our provision: for a few cloves we did 
also traffic, whereof, for a small mat- 
ter, we might have had greater store 
than we could well tell where to be- 
stow: but our General's care was, 
that the ship should not be too much 

or annoyed therewith. 

At the time appointed, our General, 
having set all things in order to re- 
ceive him, looked for the King’s re- 
turn; who, failing both in time and 
promise, sent his brother to make his 
excuse, and to entreat our General to 
come on shore, his brothér being the 
whileto remain on board, as a pawn for 
his safe restoring. Our General could 
DET have consented, if the King 
hi ad not first broken his word : 
the consideration whereof bred an 
utter disliking in the whole company, 
who by no means would give consent 
he should hazard himsel iaily 
for that the King’s brother had 
uttered certain words, in secret confi- 
dence with our General aboard his 
cabin, which bred no small suspicion 
ofillintent. Our General being thus 
resolved not to go ashore at this time, 
reserved the Viceroy fora pledge, and 
so sent certain of his gentlemen to 
the Court, both to accompany the 
King's brother, and also wi AR 
message to the King himself. ey, 
being come somewhat near unto the 
castle, were received by another 
brother of the King's, and certain 
others of the greatest states, and con- 
ducted with great honour towards the 
castle, where being brought into a 
large and fair house, they saw gathered 


— 
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together a 
by supposition at least 1000, the chief 
whereof were placed round about the 
house, according, as it seemed, to 
their de, and calling: the rest 
remained without, The house was in 
form four-square, covered all over 
with cloth of divers colours, not 
much unlike our usual pentadoes,! 
borne upon a frame of reeds, the sides 
being open from the groundsill to the 
covering, and furnished with seats 
round about: it seems it was their 
Couneil-house and not commonly 
employed to any other use. At the 
side of this house, next unto the 
Castle, was seated the chair of state, 
having diree : tly over it, and eee 
v a every way, a very fair 
bed — as the ground also, 
for some ten or twelve paces' compass, 
was covered with cloth of Arras. 
Whilst our gentlemen awaited in this 
place the coming of the King, which 
was about the space of half-an-hour, 
they had the better opportunity to 
observe these things; as also that 
before the King's coming there were 
already set threescore noble, grave, 
and ancient perso all of them 
reported to be of the King's privy 
council At the nether end of the 
house were ped a t company M 

ung men, of comely personage an 

Titre Without the mm on the 
right side, stood four ancient, comely, 
hoar-headed men, clothed all in red 
downto theground, but attired on their 
heads not much unlike the Turks. 
These they called Romans, or qe ms 
who lay as lidgiers,* there to keep 


1 Canopies, tents. 

* Resident or permanent ambassa- 
dors; the word is spelled in various 
other ways, as leger, ‘‘ligier,” 
**legier;" it comes from the Anglo- 
Saxon d tolie or remain ; and 
the word “ledger,” a book that lies to 
receive entries, is from the same 
source, In “Measure for Measure,” 
Isabella, informing her brother of his 
impending death, says : 

*' Lord Angelo, having affairs to heaven, 

Intends you for ambassador, 

Where you Mai be am crerlating a 
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le: 
there were also two Turks, one an, 
as lidgiers, and last of all one Spaniard, 
who being freed by the King out of 
the hands of the Portuguese, in the 
recovering of the island, served him 
now instead of a soldier. 

The King atlast coming from the 
castle, with eight or ten grave Sena- 
tors following him, had a very rich 
canopy, adorned in the midst with 
embossings of gold, borne over him, 
and was guarded with twelve lances, 
the points turned downwards. Our 
men, accompanied with Moro the 
King’s brother, arose to meet him, 
and he very graciously did welcome 
and entertain them. e was for per- 
son such as we have before deseri 
him, of low voice, temperate in speech, 
of kingly demeanour, and a Moor by 
nation. His attire was after the 
fashion of the rest of his country, but 
far more sumptuous, as his condition 
and state required : from the waist to 
the ground was al] cloth of gold, and 
that very rich ; his legs bare, but on 
his feet a pair of shoes of cordovan, 
dyed red; in the attire of his head 
were finely wreathed-in divers rings 
of plated gold, of an inch or an inch 
and a-half in breadth, which made a 
fair and princely show, somewhat re- 
sembling a crown in form ; about his 
neck he had a chain of perfect gold, 
the links very great and one fold 
double On his left hand were a 


turquoise, four fair an ect 
jewels; on his right hand, in one 
ring, a big and perfect turquoise, and 


in another ring many diamonds of a 
smaller size, very artificially set and 
couched together. As thus he sat in 
his chair of state, at his right side 
there stood a page with a very costly 
fan, richl paa and beset 
i and gather- 
ing the air to lend King, the 


tod the’ amen 
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Chiefs of the King's Council, who 
had c from the King himself to 
perform the same. 

Our gentlemen, observing the castle 
as well as they could, could not con- 
ceive it to be a place of any great 
force; two cannons only there they 
saw, and those at that present untra- 
versable, because unmounted. 
with all other furniture of like sort 
which they have, they have gotten 
them from the Portuguese, by whom 
the castle itself was also builded, while 
they inhabited that place and island. 
Who seeking to settle nous 
88 e in ME P 80) 
over this e, and not contenti 
themselves with a better estate than 
they deserved (except they might, as 


they thought, e sure work by 
leaving none of the Royal blood alive, 
who should make challenge to the 


kingdom), eruelly murdered the Kin 
Mini other i kim who now rei 4 
—and intended the like to all his 
sons. Which cruelty, instead of esta- 
blishing brought such a shaking on 
their usurped estate, that they were 
fain without. covenanting to carry 
away goods, munition, or anything 
else, to quit the place and the whole 
island, to save their lives. For the 
present King, with his brethren, in 
revenge of their father’s murder, so 
bestirred themselves, that the Portu- 
guese were wholly driven from the 
sland, and glad that he e keeps 
footing in Tidore. These four years 
this King hath been increasing, and 
was (as was affirmed) at that present, 
Kie of vs Hundred Islands there- 
about, and was even now preparin, 
his forces to hazard a Pia — the 
P for Tidore itself. The 
people are Moors, whose religion con- 
sists much in certain superstitious 
observations of new moons, and cer- 
tain seasons, with a rigid and strict 
kind of — We had experience 
hereof in the Vi and his retinue, 
who lay aboard us all the time for the 
most put: me our abode in t 
place; who during their 

time would neither eat nor link, not 
sọ much as a of cold water in the 
day (so zealous are they in their self- 


A CHINAMAN AT TERNATE. 
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devised worship), but yet in the night 
would eat MI times, and that va 
largely. This Ternate stands in 
North latitude. 

While we rode at anchor in the 
harbour at Ternate, besides the na- 
pict there a aboard A another, 
a eman, very accom- 
3 his interpreter, to view 
our ship and to confer with our Gene- 
ral. He was appareled much after 
our manner, most neat and court-like, 
his carriage the most respective and 
full of discreet behaviour that ever we 
had seen. He told us that he was 
himself but a stranger in those islands, 
being a natnral of the province of 
Paghia in China; his name Pausaos, 
of the family of Hombu ; of which 
family there had eleven reigned in 
continual succession these 200 years, 
and King Bonog, by the death of 
his elder brofher—who died by a fall 
from his horse—the rightful heir of 
all China, is the twelfth of this race. 
He is twenty-two years of ape; his 
mother yet living; he hath a wife, 
and by her one son; he is well-be- 
loved and highly-honoured of all his 
subjects, and lives in great peace from 
any fear of foreign invasion. But it 
was not this man's fortune to enjoy 
his part of this happiness, both of his 
King and country, as he most desired. 
— ing s — 195 2 voe pee | 
whereof tho e co 
not evidently make Mis” innocence 
& and kn e perem 
— of China to — 77 

e should expect? the sentence of tlie 
Judges; he beforehand made suit to 
his King, that it wonld please him 
to commit his trial to God's provi- 
dence and judgment, and to that end 
to permit him to travel, on this con- 
dition, that if he brought not home 
some worthy intelligence, such as 
His Majesty had never had before, 
and were most fit to be known, and 
most honourable for China, he should 
for ever live an exile, or else die for 
daring to set foot again in his own 
country; for he was assured that the 
God of heaven had care of innocency. 


1 Guiltless. * Await. 
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The King granted his suit, and now 
he had been three years abroad ; and 
at this present came from Tidore 
(where he had remained two months), 
to see the English General, of whom 
he heard such strange things, and 
from him (if it pied God to afford 
it) to learn some such intelligence as 
might make way for his return into 
his country ; and therefore heearnestly 
entreated our General to make rela- 
tion to him of the occasion, way, and 
manner of his coming so far from 
England thither, with the manifold 
occurrences that had happened to 
him by the way. Our General gave 
ample satisfaction to each of his 
request ; the stranger h ened with 
t attention and delight to his 
scourse, and as he naturally ex- 
celled in memory, besides his help of 
art to better the same, so he mn 
printed it in his mind, and wit 
aon reverence thanked God, who 
ad so 8 brought him to 
the notice of such admirable things. 
Then fell he to entreat our General 
with many most earnest and vehe- 
ment persuasions, that he would be 
content to see his country before his 
departure any farther Westward; 
that it should be a most pleasant, 
most honourable, and most profitable 
thing for him; that he should gain 
thereby the notice, and carry home 
the description, of one of the most 
ancient, mightiest, and richest king- 
doms in the world. Hereupon he 
2 occasion 5 rens the e 
an tness of the provinces, wi 
the N commodities ind things 
they yielded : the number, stateliness, 
and riches of their cities ; with what 
abundance of men, victuals, munition, 
and all manner of necessaries and de- 
lightful things they were stored with ; 
in particular touching ordnance and 
great guns—the late invention of a 
seab-skinned Friar amongst 
Europe —he related that in Suntien, 


1 This scarcely complimentary de- 
scription may apply either to the Eng- 
lish Monk Roger Bacon, or, more 
appropriately, to the German Monk 

old Schwartz, whom accident 
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| e een called Quinzai, which is the 
chi 


ef city of all China, they had brass 
ordnance of all sorts (much easier to 
be traversed than ours were, and so 
perfectly made that they would hit a 
shilling) above 2000 ago. With 
many other worthy things which our 
General's own experience, if it would 
please him to make trial, would better 
than his relation assure him of. The 
breeze would shortly serve very fitl 
to carry him thither, and he him 
would accompany him all the way. 
He accounted himself a happy man 
that he had but seen and en with 
us; the relation of it might perha 
serve him to recover favour in the 
country; but if he could prevail with 
our General himself to go thither, he 
doubted not but it would be a means 
of his great advancement, and increase 
of honour with his King. Notwith- 
standing, our General could not on 
such persuasions be induced, and so 


the parted, so that he 

could not il in his * — but 

i exceeding of the intelligence 
e had learn 


By the 9th of November, hayi 
gotten what provision the place coul 
afford us, we then set sail: and con- 
sidering that our ship for want of 
trimming was now grown foul, that 
our casks and vessels for water were 
much decayed, and that divers other 
things stood in need of reparation, 
our next care was, how we might fall 
with such a ce where with safety 
we might awhile stay for the redress- 
— i, these inconveniences. The 

ess of the winds, which are al- 
most continual before the coming of 
the breeze (which was not yet ex- 
pected) persuaded us it was the fittest 
time that we could take. With this 
resolution we sailed along till Novem- 
ber 14th, at what time we arrived at 
a little island to the southward of 
standing in 1° 40“ towards 
the Pole Antarctic: which being 
without inhabitants, gave us the 
better hope of quiet abode. We 
anchored, and finding the place con- 
- — nc Cane 


enlightened as to the proj f 
2 0 . 


-—-— 
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venient for our (there want- 
ing nothing here which we stood in 
need of, but only water, which we 
were fain to fetch from another island 
somewhat farther to the south), made 
our abode here for twenty-six whole 
days taper The first thing we did, 
we pitched our tents and entrenched 
ourselves as strongly as we could 
upon the shore, lest at any time per- 
haps we might haye been distur 
by the inhabitants of the greater 
island, which lay not far to the west- 
ward of us. After we had provided 
thus for our security, we landed our 
and had a smith’s forge set up, 
th for the my d of some neces- 
sary shipwork, and for the repairing 
of some iron-hooped casks, without 
which they could not long have serv- 
ed our use, And for that our smith’s 
coals were all spent long before this 
time, there was order given and fol- 
lowed for the burning of charcoal, 
x which that want might be sup- 
plied. 


We trimmed our ship, and per- 
formed our other businesses to our 
content, The place affording us not 
only all necessaries (which we had not 
of our own before) thereunto, but 
also wonderful refreshing to our 
wearied bodies, by the comfortable 
relief and excellent provision that 
here we found, whereby of! sickly, 
weak, and decayed, as many of us 
seemed to be before our coming hither, 
we in short space grew all of us to be 
Strong, lusty, and healthful persons. 
Besides this, we had rare experience 
of God's wonderful wisdom in man 
rare and admirable creatures whic 
here we saw. The whole island is a 
through? grown wood, the trees for 
the most part are of large and high 
stature, very straight and clean, 
without boughs, save only in the 
very top ; the leaves whereof are not 
much unlike our brooms in England. 
Among these trees, night by night, 
did show themselves an infinite swarm 
of flery-seeming worms flying in the 
air, w bodies, no bigger than an 


! From being. 
? Thoroughl y. 


bu 
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ordinary fly, did make'a show and 
give such light as if every twig on 
every tree had been a lighted candle, 
or as if that place had been the starry 
sphere, To these we muy add the 
relation of another, almost as 
a creature, which here we saw, and 
that was an innumerable multitude of 
h bats or reremice, oe 
er exceeding a good hen in big- 
ness, They fly with marvellous 
swiftness, but their flight is very 
short; and when they light, they 
hang only by the bonghs, with their 
backs downward. Neither may we 
without ingratitude, by reason of the 
special use we made of them, omit to 
speak of the huge multitude of a cer- 
tain kind of crayfish, of such a size, 
that one was sufficient to satisfy four 
h men at a dinner, being a very 
good and restorative meat ; the special 
means (as we conceived it) of our in- 
crease of health. They are, as far ag 
we could perceive, utter strangers to 
the sea, living always on the land, 
where they work themselves earths 
as do the conies, or rather they dig 
great and huge caves under the roots 
of the most huge and monstrous trees, 
where they lodge themselves by com- 
panies together. Of the same sort 
and kind we found, in other places 
about the Island Celebes, some that, 
for want of other refi when we 
came to take them did climb up into 
trees to hide themselves, whither we 
were enforced to climb after them if 
we would have them, which we would 
not stick to do rather than to be with- 


out them. This island we called 
Crab Island. d 
All n causes of our staying 


longer in this place being at last 
finished, our General Unk uds, to be 
iu a readiness to take the first advan- 
tage of the coming of the breeze or 
wind which we expected; and hav- 
ing the day before furnished our- 

ves with kesh water from the other 
island, and taken in provision of wood 
and the like, December 12th we put to 
sea, directing our course toward the 
West. The 16th day we had sight 
of the Island of Celebes or Silé 


| but having a bad wind, and being 
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entangled among many islands, en- 
cumbered also with many other diffi- 
culties, and some dangers, and at 
last meeting with a deep bay out of 
which we could not in three days 
turn out again, we could not by any 
means recover the North of Celebes, 
or continue on our course farther 
west, but were enforced to alter the 
same towards the South ; finding that 
(DRM Ano to j^ both oaa and 
very dangerous reason of many 
shoals, which lay far off, here and there 
among the islands ; insomuch that in 
all our from England hither- 
to, we never more care to keep 
ourselves afloat, and from sticking on 
them. Thus were we forced to beat 
up and down with extraordinary care 
and circumspection, till January 9th, 
at which time we supposed that we 
had at last attained a free passage, the 
lands turning evidently in our sight 
about to westward, and the wind be- 
ing enlarged, followed us as we de- 
sired with a reasonable gale, 

When lo! on a sudden, when we 
least suspected, no show or * 
of dan, a ing to us, and we 
— 2 now saling onward with 5 
sails, in the inning of the first 
watch of the said day at night, even 
in a moment, our ship was laid up 
fast upon a desperate shoal, with no 
other likelih in appearance but 
that we with her must there pre- 
sently perish ; there being no proba- 
bility how anything could be saved, 
or any person escape alive. The un- 
expectedness of so extreme a danger 
presently roused us up to look about 
us, but the more we looked the less 
hope we had of getting clear of it 
again, so that nothing now present- 
ing itself to our minds, but the 
ghastly appearance of instant death, 
affording no respite or time 8 
ing, called upor us to deny ourselves, 
and to commend ourselves into the 
merciful hands of our most gracious 
God. To this purpose we presently 
fell , and with joined prayers 
sent up unto the throne of grace, 
humbly besought Almighty God to 
extend his mercy unto us in his Son 
Christ Jeans, and so preparing as it 
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were our necks unto the block, we 
every minute the final 


stroke to be given unto us. Notwith- 
standing that we expected nothing 
but imminent death, yet—that we 
might not seem to tempt God, by 
leaving an second means unattempt- 
ed which he afforded—presently, as 
soon as prayers were ended, our Gene- 
ral (exhorting us to have the especi- 
alest care of the better part, to wit, 
the soul, and 3 many comfort- 
able s es, of the joys of that 
other life which we now alone looked 
for) en us all to bestir our- 
selves, shewing us the way thereto 
by his own example. And first of 

the pump being well plied, and 
the ship freed of water, we found 
our leaks to be nothing increased ; 
which though it gave us no hope 
of deliverance, yet it gave us some 
hope of respite, insomuch as it as- 
sured us that the bulk! was sound; 
which truly we acknowledged to be 
an immediate providence of God 
alone, insomuch as no strength of 
wood and iron could have — 
borne so hard and violent a shock as 
our ship did, dashing herself under 
full sail against the rocks, ex the 
extraordinary hand of God had sup- 
ported the same. 

Our next essay was for good ground 
and anchor-hold to seaward of us, 
whereon to haul ; by which means, if 
by any, our General — us in comfort, 
that there was yet left some hope to 
clear ourselves. In his own person 
he therefore undertook the charge of 
soundi and but even a boat's 
— the ship he found that 
the bottom could not by any length 
ofline be reached unto; so that the 
8 of hope, which we were 
wil ing to have conceived before, 
were by this means 3 
again; yea, our misery seemed to 
dM: ue — 2 first we 
could look for nothi t a present 
end, that erpeak was now turned 
into the awaiting for a lingering 
death, of the two the far more - 
fulto be chosen. One thing fell out 
— ̃ — 


1 The hull. 
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happily for us, that the most of our 
men did not conceive this thing; 
which had they done, they would in 
all likelihood have been so much dis- 
cR pz that their sorrow would the 
more disable them to have sought the 
remedy : our General, with those few 
others that would judge of the event 
wisely, dissembling the same, and 
giving, in the mean time, cheerful 
es and good encouragements 

unto the rest. For whilst it seemed 
to be a clear case that our ship was 
so fast moored that she could not 
stir, it necessarily followed that 
either we were there to remain on the 
place with her, or else, leaving her, 
to commit ourselves in a most poor 
and m — state to seek some other 
place of stay and the better of 
which two choices did carry with it 
the ap of worse than a thou- 
sand deaths. As touching the ship, 
this was the comfort that she could 
give us, that she herself lying there 
confined already upon the hard and 
pinching rocks, did tell us plain that 
she continually expected her speedy 
despatch, as soon as the sea and 
winds should come, to be the severe 
executioners of that heavy judgment 
by the appointment of the Eternal 
Judge already given upon her, who 
had committed her there to Adaman- 
tine bonds in a most narrow prison, 
against their coming for that pur- 
E so that if we could stay with 
er, we must peril with her; or if 
any, by any yet unperceivable means, 
should chance to be delivered, his 
escape must needs be a perpetual 
misery, it being far better to have 
perished together, thau with the loss 
and absence of his friends to live in 
a strange land: whether a solitary life 
(the better choice) among wild beasts, 
asa bird on the mountains without 
all comfort, or among the barbarous 
e of the heathen, in intolerable 
both of body and mind. And 

put the case that her day of destruction 
should be deferred longer than either 


reason could d or in 
likelihood — — ble 


endure what die hod sured send) 


HELPLESS ON A SHOAL. 
“yet could our abode there profit us 


nothing, but increase our wretched- 
ness and enla our sorrows ; for as 
her store and victuals were not much 
—suflicient to sustain us only some 
few days, without hope of having amy 
increase, no not so much as of a cup 
of cold water—so must it inevitably 
come to pass, that we, as childreninthe 
mother's womb, should be driven even 
to eat the flesh from off our own arms, 
she being no longer able to sustain 
us; and how horrible a thing this 
would have proved, is easy by any 
one to be perceived. And whither, 
had we departed from her, should we 
have received any —— nay, — 
very impossibility of going a 
to be no less than those other before 
mentioned. Our boat was by no 
means able at once to above 
twenty persons with any safety, and 
we were fifty-eight in all; the nearest 
land was six leagues from us, and the 
wind from the shore -— bent 
against us; or should we have thought 
of setting some ashore, and after that 
to have fetched the rest, there being 
no place thereabout without inhabit- 
ants, the first that had landed must 
first have fallen into the hands of the 
aon and — the rest in order; aoe 
0 peri we might escape the 
— et ‘could our fife haved been 
worse than death, not alone in respect 
of our woeful captivity and bodily 
miseries, but most of all in res; of 
our Christian liberty, being to be de- 
prived of all public means of servi 
the true God, and continually gri 
with the horrible impieties and devil- 
ish idolatries of the heathen, Our 
misery being thus manifest, the very 
consideration whereof must needs 
have shaken flesh and blood, if faith 
in God's 
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The day therefore at length a - 
ing, and it being almost fell sos ont 
that time, after we had given thanks 
to God for his forbearing of us hither- 
to, and had with tears called upon 
him to bless our labours ; we in 
renewed our travail to see if we could 
now possibly find any anchor-hold, 
which we had formerly sought in 
vain, But this second attempt prov- 
ed as fruitless as the former, and left 
us nothing to trust to but prayers — 
tears; seeing it appeared impossible 
that ever the forecast, counsel, licy, 
or power of man could eyer effect the 
delivery of our a 1 the Lord 
only miraculously should do the same. 
It was therefore presently’ motioned, 
and by general voice determined, to 
commend our case to God alone, leav- 
ing ourselves wholly in his hand to 
spill! or save us, as [might] seem best 
to his gracious wisdom, And that our 
faith might be the better strengthen- 
ed, and the comfortable apprehen- 
sion of God's merey in Christ be more 
clearly felt, we had a sermon and the 
Sacrament of the body and blood of 
our Saviour celebrated. After this 
sweet repast was thus received, and 
other holy exercises adjoined were 
ended, lest we should seem y in 
any respect for not using all luwful 
means we could invent, we fell to 
another praetice yet unessayed, to wit, 
to Mabel of our ship by castin 
some of her goods into the sea ; whic 
thing, as it was attempted most will- 
ingly, so it was despatched in very 
short time. So that even those 
things which we before this time, nor 
any other in our case could be with- 
out, did now seem as things only 
worthy to be despised ; yea, we were 
herein so forw: that neither our 
munition for defence, nor the very 
meal for sustentation of our lives, 
could find favour with but 
thing as it first came to hand went 
overboard : assuring ourselves of this, 
that if it pleased God once to deliver 
us out of that most desperate strait 
wherein we were, he would fight for 
us against our enemies, neither would 


1 Destroy, 
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hesuffer us to perish for want of 
But, when all was done, it 

was notany of our endeavours, but 
God's only hand, that wrought our 
delivery; 'twas he alone that brought 
us even under the very stroke of 
death ; 'twas he alone that said unto 
us, Return again, ye sons of men!“ 
"twas he alone that set us at liberty 
again, that made us safe and free, 
that we had remained in the 
former miserable condition the full 
space of twenty hours ; to his glorious 
name be the everlasting praise. The 
— M delivery — the rela- 
tion of it especially — 
was only this: The place whereon 
we satso fast was a rock, in a 
cleft whereof it was we stuck on the 
larboard side. At low water there was 
not above six feet of depth in all on 
the starboard ; within little distance, 
as you have heard, no bottom to be 
found ; the breeze during the whole 
time that we stayed blew somewhat 


3 
80 orce upright. 
It pleased God id the tena of 


which required thirteen feet of water 
to make her float, and had not at that 
time on the one side above seven at 
most, wanting her prop on the other 
side, which had ioo Janie RRD —_ 
her up, fell a-heeling tow: e 
deep water, and by that means freed 
her keel and made us glad mem. 
e shoal is — — — m os 
es in length ; it lies in 2°, - 
inm durée or four minutes, South 
latitude. The day of this deliverance 
was the 10th of January. 
Of all the dangers that in our 
whole voyage we met with, this was 
the greatest; but it was not the last, 


every | as may ^ rae by what ensueth. 
we 


Neither indeed for a long 
season free ourselves from the con- 
tinual care and fear of them; nor 
could we ever come to any convenient 
anchoring, but were continually for the 


most tossed amongst the 
islands and shoals which lie in influ, 
number roundabout on the South part 
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of Celebes, till the 8th day of the 
following month. January 12th, not 
being able to bear our sails, by reason 
of the tempest, and fearing of the 
we let fall our anchors upon 
a shoal in 8° 80’. January 14th, we 
were gotten a little farther South, 
where, at an island in 4° 6’, we again 
east anchor, and spent a day in water- 
ing and wooding. After this we met 
with foul weather, Westerly winds, 
and dangerous shoals, for many days 
together; insomuch that we were 
utterly weary of this coast of Celebes, 
and thought best to bear with Timor. 
The Southernmost cape of Celebes 
stands in 5° that side! the Line, But 
of this coast of Celebes we could not 
so easily clear ourselves. The 20th 
of Jan we were forced to run 
with a small island not far from 
thence; where having sent our boat 
a good distance from us to search out 
a place where we might anchor, we 
were suddenly environed with no 
small extremities. For there arose a 
most violent, yea an intolerable flaw 
and storm out of the South-west 
against us, making us (who were on 
a lee-shore amongst most dangerous 
and hidden shoals) to fear extremely 
not only the loss of our boat and 
men, but the present loss of ourselves, 
our ship, and goods, or the casting of 
those men, whom God should s 
into the hands of Infidels. ich 
misery could not by any power or in- 
dustry of ours have been avoided, if 
the merciful goodness of God had not, 
by staying the outrageous extremities 
wherewith we were set upon, wrought 
our present delivery ; by whose un- 
able mercy our men and boats 
were unexpectedly, yet safely, 
restored unto us. We got off from 
this place as well as we could, and 
continued on our course till the 26th 
day [ofJanuary], when the wind took us, 
very strong against us, W. and WSW., 
soasthat wecould bear no more sail till 
the end P that Mm was full ex- 
pe. ebruary Ist, we saw very 
nih land, and as it seemed well in- 
ited, we would fain have borne 


That is, to the South side. 
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with it, to have got some succour, 
but the weather was so ill that we 
could find no harbour, but we were 
very fearful of adventuring ourselves 
too far amongst the many dan 
which were near the shore. he 
third day also we saw a little island, 
but unable to bear any sail, but 
only to lie at hull,* we were by the 
storm carried away and could not 
fetch it. February 6th, we saw five 
islands, one of them towards the 
East, and four towards the West of 
us, one bigger than another; at the 
biggest of which we cast anchor, and 
the next day watered and wooded. 
After we had gone on thence, on 
February 8th, we descried two canoes, 
who having descried us, as it seems, 
before, came willingly unto us, and 
talked with us, alluring and conduct- 
ing us to their town not far off, named 
Barativa; it stands in 7° 13' South 
the Line, The people are Gentiles, 
of handsome body and comely stature, 
of civil demeanour, very just in deal- 
ing, and courteous to strangers; of all 
which we had evident proof, they 
showing themselves most glad of our 
coming, and cheerfully ready to re- 
lieve our wants with whatsoever their 
country could afford. The men all 
go naked, save their heads and secret 
parts, every one having one thing or 
other hanging at his ears. Their 
women are covered from the middle 
to the foot, — upon their naked 
arms bracelets, an t in no small 
number, some having nine at least 
upon each arm, made for the most 
rt of horn or brass, whereof the 
ightest, by our estimation, would 
weigh two ounces, With this people 
linen cloth, whereof they make rolls 
for their heads and girdles to wear 
about their loins, is the best merchan- 
dise, and of greatestestimation, They 
are also much nee with - 
ites, which in their language they 
ET “Saleta,” and such other like 


A ship lies at hull, or a hull, when 
either in a dead calm or in a storm 
Ae uit Hain aai DPA 

howe only masts and rigging. 


trifles. "Their island is both rich and 
fruitful; rich in gold, silver, copper, 
tin, sulphur, &e Neither are they 
only expert to try those metals, but 
very skilful also in working of them 
artificially into divers forms and 
shapes, as pleaseth them best. Their 
fruits are diverse likewise and plenti- 
ful, as nutmegs, ginger, long pepper, 
lemons, cucumbers, cocoas, sago, 
with divers other sorts, whereof we 
had one in reasonable qum 
bigness, form, and husk, much like a 
bay-berry, hard in substance, but 
leasant in taste, which being sodden 
—— soft, and is a most profitable 
and nourishing meat. Of each of 
these we received of them whatsoever 
we desired for our need, insomuch 
that (such was God's gracious good- 
ness to us) the old proverb was veri- 
fied with us, ** After a storm cometh 
a calm, after war peace, after scarcity 
followeth plenty :” so that in all our 
voyage, Ternate only excepted, from 
our departure out of our own country, 
hitherto we found not anywhere 
greater comfort and refreshing than 
we did at this time in this place. In 
refreshing and furnishing ourselves 
here we spent two days, and departed 
hence February 10th. When we were 
come into the height of 8° 4’, February 
12th, in the sy pee espied a green 
island to the Southward; not long 
after, two other islands on the same 
side, and a great one more towards 
the North: they seemed all to be 
well inhabited, but we had neither 
need nor desire to go to visit them, 
and so we passed by them. The 14th 
day we saw some other reasonably big 
islands; and February 16th we 
between four or five big islands more, 
which lay in the height! 9°40". The 
18th, we cast anchor under a little 
island, whence we departed again the 
day following; we wooded here, but 
other relief, — two turtles, we 
received none. The 22d, we lost 
sight of three islands on our starboard 
side, ch lay in 10° and some odd 
minutes. After this we on to 
the Westward without stay or any- 


1 Latitude (South of the Line). 
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thing to be taken notice of till the 
9th of — when in ex EN 8 
we espied land, some part thereof very 
high, in 8° 20’ South latitude. Here 
we anchored that night, and the next 
day weighed again, and bearing fur- 
ther North and nearer shore, we eame 
to anchor the second time, Thellth 
of March we first took in water, and 
after sent our boat in to shore, 
where we had traffic with the people 
of the country ; whereupon, the same 
day, we t our ship more near 
the town, and having settled ourselves 
there that night, e next day our 
General sent his man ashore to pre- 
sent the King with certain cloth, both 
linen and woollen, besides some silks ; 
which he gladly and thankfully re- 
ceived, and returned rice, cocoas, hens, 
and other victuals in way of recom- 
peuse. This island we found to be 
the Island of Java, the middle where- 
of stands in 7° 30' beyond the Equator. 
The 13th of March our General him- 
self, with many of his gentlemen and 
others, went to shore, and presented 
the King (of whom he was joyfully 
and lovingly received) with his 
music, and shewed him the manner 
of our use of arms, by training his 
men with their pikes and other wea- 
se which they had, before him. 

or the present, we were entertained 
as we desired, and at last dismissed 
with a promise of more victuals to be 
shortly sent us. 

In this island there is one chief, 
but me under-governors, or 
kings, whom they call Rajahs, who 
live in great familiarity and friend- 
ship one with another, The 14th 
day we received victuals from two of 
them ; and the day after that, to wit 
the 15th, three of these kings in their 
own persons came aboard to see our 
General, and to view our ship and 
warlike munition. They were 
pleased with what they saw, and with 
the entertainment which we 


E 
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day after came aboard us, Few were 
the days that one or more of these 
id miss to visit us, insomuch 
that we grew acquainted with the 
names of many of them, as of Raj 


Pataiára, Rajah Caboca ah 
Manghángo, Rajah Bocca Rajah 
Timbänton: whom our General al- 


ways entertained with the best cheer 
that we could make, and shewed them 
all the commodities of our ship, with 
our ordnance and other arms and 
weapons, and the several furnitures 
belonging to each, and the uses for 
which they served. His music also, 
and all things else whereby he might 
do them Diete, nt at e took 
exceedi t t wi 
tion, AER din amongst the rest, 
Mareh 21st, Rajah Donan coming 
al us, requital of our music 
which was made to him, presen 
our General with his country music, 
which — it were of a very strange 
kind, yet the sound was pleasant and 
delightful. The same day he caused 
anox also to be brought to the water's 
side and delivered to us, for which he 
was to his content rewarded by our 
General with divers sorts of very 
costly silks, which he held in great 
esteem. Though our often giving en- 
tertainment in this manner did hinder 
us much in the speedy despatchin; 
of our businesses, and made us spen 
the more days about them, yet there 
we found all such convenient hel 
that to our contents we at last ended 
them. The matter of greatest impor- 
tance which we did, besides victual- 
ling, was the new trimming and wash- 
ing of our ship, which by reason of 
our long voyage was so overgrown 
with a kind of shellfish sticking fast 
unto her, that it hindered her exceed- 
ingly, and was a great trouble to her 
pot eg The 
kings, are a loving, a vi 
a just-dealing people. e Lzafficked 
with them for hens, ts, cocoas, 
plantains, and other kinds of victuals, 
which they offered us in such plenty, 
that we might have laden our ship if 
we had needed.“ 


1 In every village, other narratives 


true, and 
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We took our leaves and bear 
from them the 26th of March, and 
set our course WSW., directly towards 
the Cape of Good Hope, or Bon 
Esperance, and continued without 
touch of aught but air and water 
until the 21st of May, when we espied 
prodi Die a aga edente 
Africa—in some places i 
under the latitude of thi e 2 
a half d Wee along till 
June 15th, on which day, having very 


fair weather, 8 3 th- 
east, we passed t i so near 
in sight, that we had able with 


our pieces to have shot to land,? July 
15th we fell with the land again about 
Rio de Sesto, where we saw many ne- 
groes in their boats a-fishing, whereof 
two came very near us, but we cared 
not to stay, nor had any talk or deal- 


ted ing with them. The 22d of the 


same month we came to Sierra Leone, 
and spent two days for watering in 
the mouth of Tagoine, and then put 
to sea again; here also we had oysters,” 


inform us, was a house of assembly or 
publie hall, where the people met 
twice daily to partake of a common 
meal and enjoy the pleasures of con- 
versation.  *'To this festival every 
one contributed, at his pleasure or 
convenience, fruits, boiled rice, roast- 
ed fowls, and ble The viands were 
spread on a table raised three feet, 
and the party gathered round, one 
rejoicing in the company of another.“ 

2 The Cape is described by another 
chronicler as ‘‘a most stately thin 
and the fairest cape we saw in the 
whole circumference of the earth.” 
They passed it in ectly calm and 
clear westher; making them affirm, 
— the Portuguese had — of 
falsely alleged the extreme 0 

e from continual tempests, 
than the iards, to deter voyagers 
of other nations, had sa. (reae the 
dangers of the course round the south- 
ern extremity of 

3 The voyagers came here upon a 
kind of oysters * e found on 
trees, spawning creasing in- 
finitely ; the oyster suffering no bud 
to grow." 

G 


and plenty of lemons, which gave us 
good refreshing. We found ourselves 
under the Tropic of Cancer, August 
15th, havin; wind at North-east, 
and we fifty leagues off from the nearest 
land. The 22d day we were in the 
— of the Canaries. 

d the 26th of September (which 
was Monday in the just and ordinary 
reckoning of those that had stayed at 
home in one place or country, but in 
our computation was the Lord's Da; 
or S y!) we safely, with joyful 


of 

from their eireumnavigation to San 
Luear in 1522, discovered that they 
had **lost a day." Dampier notes 
the same thing at the commencement 
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minds and thankful hearts to God, 
arrived at Plymouth, the place of our 
first setting forth, after we had spent 
two years, ten months, and some few 
odd days besides, in seeing the won- 
ders of the Lord in the deep, in dis- 
covering so many admirable things, 
in going through with so many strange 
adventures, in escaping out of somany 


round about the weld, which we 
have related. 


Soli rerum maximarum Effectori, 
Soli totius mundi Gubernatori, 
Soli suorum tori, 

Soli Deo sit semper Gloria. 


of his Fourteenth Chapter, 
251, 


Bee page 
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[An account of Drake's unfortunate expedition to the West Indies in 
1595, written by Thomas Maynarde, one of his companions on the occasion, 
is still preserved, and is given here—though a little apart from the main 
purpose of the present volume—as an appropriate sequel to Mr Fletcher's 
narrative of his most brilliant achievement.] 


Ir appears by the attempts and 
cu ses o the Spaniard -as 
flesire to be our neigh- 

riis his fortifying upon 
fhe rie of Brest, to gain so near us 
a quiet and safe road for hi i 


1595.) 
undoubtedly by his wicked tices) 
—that he —.— no . 
tem which he judged might be a 
furt to turn our tranquillity 
into accursed thraldom; so robbing 
us of that quiet peace which we, from 
the hands of Her Majesty (next under 
God), abundantly enjoy. This his 
bloodthirsty desire foreseen by the wis- 
dom of our Queen and Council, they 
held no better means tocurb his unjust 
pretences, than by sending forces to 
invade him in that kingdom from 
whence he hath feathers to fly to the 
top of his high desires ; they knowing 
that if for two or three years a blow 
were given him there that might hin- 
der the coming into Spain of his 
treasure, his poverty, by reason of his 
huge aiy payments, would be so 
gum his men of war, most of 
them mercenaries, that assuredly 
would fall from bim, so would he 
have more need of means to keep his 
own territories, than he now hath of 
superfluity tothrust into others’ rights. 
invasion was spoken of in 
June 1594, a long time before it was 
put in execution ; and it being partly 
resolved on, Sir Francis Drake was 
named General in November follow- 
ing: a man of great spirit and fit to 
undertake matters: in my pogr opin- 
ion, better able to conduct forces and 
discreetly to govern im conducting 
them to places where service was to 
be done, than to command in the ex- 
ecution thereof. But, assuredly, his 
very name was a great terror to the 
enemy in all those parts, having here- 
tofore done many things in those 
countries to his honourable fame and 
profit. But entering into them as 
the child of fortune, it may be his 
self-willed and peremptory command 
was doubted, and that caused Her 
Majesty, as should seem, to join Sir 
John Hawkins in equal commission : 
a man old and wary, entering into 
matters with so laden a foot, that 
the other’s meat would be eaten before 
his spit could come to the fire; men 
of sodifferent natures and dispositions, 
d the — desireth the 4 
would commonly oppose against ; an 
though their wary carriagessequestered 
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it E ar- 
ently seen to better judgments before 
our going from Plym that whom 
the one loved, the other smally es- 
teemed. Agreeing best, for what I 
could conjecture, in giving out a glori- 
ous title to their intended journey, 
and in not so well victualling the navy 
as, I deem, was Her Majesty's pleasure 
it should be, both of them served them 
to good purpose ; for, from this hav- 
ing the distributing of so great sums, 
their miserable providing for us would 
free them from incurring any great 
loss, whatsoever befell of the journey. 
And the former! drew unto them so 
t repair of voluntaries,* that they 
fad choice to discharge such few as 
they had pressed, and to enforce the 
stay of others who gladly would be 
ers of their voyage. But not- 
withstanding matters were very for- 
ward, and that they had drawn to- 
gether three thousand men, and had 
ready furnished twenty-seven ships, 
whereof six were Her Majesty's, yet 
mauy times was it very doubtful 
whether the journey should proceed ;* 
and had not the news of a galleon of 
the King of Spain, which was driven 
into Saint John de Puerto Rico with 
two millions and a half of treasure, 
come unto them by the report of cer- 
tain prisoners, whereof they advertised 
Her Majesty, it is very likely it had 
been broken, but Her Majesty, per- 
suaded by them of the easy taking 
thereof, commanded them to hasten 
their departure. 

So on Thursday, being the 28th of 
August, in the year 1595, having 
stayed two months in Plymouth, we 
went thence twenty-seven sail, and 


1 That is, the “giving out a glori- 
ous title” to their intended expedi- 
tion. 

2 Resort of volunteers. 

It was 8 cae pd 
causes, by artfully propagated ru- 
mours that another great Armada 


was bei ps for the invasion 
of England -t e Spaniards thus gain- 
ing time to put their colonies in good 


defence against the formidable attack 
now menaced, 
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were two thousand five hundred men 
of all sorts, This fleet was divided 
into two squadrons ; not that it was 
so appointed by Her Majesty, for 
from her was granted as powerful 
authority tinto either of them over 
the whole as any part, but Sir Francis 
victualling the one half and Sir John 
the other, it made them, as men af- 
fecting what they had done,! to chal- 
lenge a greater prerogative over them 
than the whole ; wherein the vine 
themselves and the action, for we 
not run si or seventy leagues in 
our course, before a of council 
was put outin the Garland, untowhich 
all commanders with the chief masters 
and gentlemen ired. Sir Francis 
complained that he had three hundred 
men more in his squadron than were 
in the other, and that he was much 
pestered in his own ship, whereof he 
would gladly be e Sir John 
ve no other hearing to this motion, 
ut seemed to dislike that he should 
bring more than was concluded be- 
twixt them; and this drew them to 
some choleric hes  ButSirJohn 
would not receive any unless he were 
entreated ; to this Sir Francis’ stout? 
heart could never be driven, This 
was on the 2d of September, and after 
they were somewhat qualified,“ they 
acquainted us that Sir Thomas Bas- 
kervill, our Colonel-general, was of 
their council by virtue of the broad 
seal, and that they would take unto 
them Sir Nicholas Clifford and the 
other captains appointed by Her 
Majesty, who were, eleven for the 
land, four for the ships in which they 
themselves went not. They gave us 
instructions for directing our course, 
if, by foul weather or mischance, any 
should be severed, and orders what 
allowances we should put our men 
into for preservation of victuals, with 
other necessary instructions. In the 


1 Taking a greater interest in what 


had en their own attention and 
touc eir own pocket. 

* Eni ise. 

5 Proud, stubborn. 


* After their ion bad somewhat 
abated. Y 
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end, Sir John revealed the places 
whither we were bound, in hearing of 
the basest mariner ; observing there- 
in no warlike or provident advice, 
nor was it ever amended to the time 
of their deaths, but so he named Saint 
John de Puerto Rico, where the trea- 
sure before spoken of was to be taken, 
even without blows ; from whence we 
should go direct to Nombre de Dios, 
and so over land to Panama. What 
other things should fall out by the 
way, he esteemed them not worth 
the naming, this being sufficient to 
make a far greater army rich to their 
content. 

Some seven or eight days after 
this, we were called aboard the De- 
fiance, where, Sir Francis Drake pro- 
pounding unto us whether we should 
give upon the Canaries or Madeiras 
(for he was resolved to put for one of 
them by the way), we seeing his bent 
and the earnestness of the Colonel- 


fera 
elihood of profit, might soon have 


un 
to hasten us thither. But General 
Hawkins utterly misliking this no- 
tion—it being a matter, as he said, 
never before thought of—knew no 
cause why the fleet should stay in any 
place till they came to the Indies, 
unless it should be by his? taking in 
of so great numbers to consume his 
waters and other provision; the 
which, if Sir Francis would acknow- 
ledge, he would rid him and relieve 
him the best he could. Now the fire 
which lay hid in their stomachs began 
to break forth, and had not the 
Colonel pacified them, it would have 
grown farther; but their heat some- 
what abated, and they concluded to 
dine next day a the Garland 
with Sir John, when it was resolved 
that we should put for the Grand 
Canaries, though, in my conscience, 
whatsoever his ngue said, Sir John's 
heart was against it, These matters 
were well qualified, and for that 
place we shaped our course ; in which 


5 Drake's. 
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we met with a small Fleming bound 
for the Straits, and a small man-of- 
war of Weymouth, who kept us com- 
ny to the Canaries, On Wednes- 
y, the 24th day, we had sight of 
Lancerotta and Forteventura. The 
25th, at night we descried the Cana- 
ries, it being a month after our de- 
ce from Plymouth. On Friday, 
ing the 26th, we came to anchor 
some saker-shot from a fort which 
stands to the WNW. of the harbour. 
Sir Francis spent much time in seek- 
ing out the fittest place to land; 
the enemy thereby gaining time to 
bons pea forces - Lenis ^ im- 
peach! our approac t length we, 
putting for the shore in our boats an 
pinnaces, found a great siege? and 
such power of men to encounter 
that it was then thought it woul 
hazard the whole action if we should 
give further upon it, whereupon we 
returned without receiving or doing 
any harm — the writing; but, 
undoubtedly, had we launched under 
the fort at our first coming to anchor, 
we had put fair to be possessors of 
the town, for the delays gave the 
enemy great stomachs? and daunted 
our own; and it being the first ser- 
vice our new men were brought into, 
it was to be doubted they would prove 
the worse the whole journey follow- 


ing. 

We presently weighed hence and 
came to anchor the 27th at the 
WSW. part of this island, where we 
watered. Here Captain Grimstone, 
one of the twelve captains for land, 
was slain by the mountaineers, with 
his boy and a — Hence we 
the 28th, holding our course 
then we ran WSW. 
d W. by S. until the 27th of 
October, on which day we had sight 
of Maten, an island lying south-east 
from Dominica, Our Generals meant 
to water at Guadaloupe, for Dominica 
being inhabited hy Indians, our men 


1 Prevent; French, “empécher.” 
The word is still nse in Ireland in 
sense 0 ering or obstructing. 
2 Fortification, 
* Courage, 
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straggling soon would have their 
ren i General Drake lyin; 
ahead the fleet, ran in by the n 
of Dominica, Sir John by south. 
The 29th we anchored under Guada- 
d Sir Francis being there a day 
ore us, On the 30th, Josias, cap- 
tain of the Delight, brought news to 
the Generals, that the Francis, a 
small ship of company, was taken 
nine frigates; whereupon Sir Francis 
would presently have followed them, 
either with the whole fleet or some 
part, for that he knew our intentions 
were discovered by reason "wi were 
so openly made known, as I afore 
have set down, by Sir John Hawkins. 
Sir John would in no wise to 
either of these motions, and he was 
assisted in his opinion by Sir Nicho- 
las Clifford, all others furthering 
his desires, which might be a means 
to stay them for going into Puerto 
Rico before us; but Sir John pre- 
vailed, for that he was sickly, Sir 
Francis being loth to breed his further 
disquiet. The reason of his stay was, 
to trim his ships, mount his ordnance, 
take in water, set by some new pin- 
naces, and to make things in that 
readiness, that he cared not to meet 
with the King's whole fleet. Here 
we stayed doing these necessaries 
three days. This is a desert, and 
was without inhabitants. 

On the 4th of November we depart- 
ed, and being becalmed under the 
lee of the land, Sir Francis caused the 
Richard, one of the victuallers, to be 
unladen and sunk. The 8th we 
anchored among the Virgins, other 
west islands $ here » drew our com- 

on shore that every man 
ight know his colours, and we 
found our company short of the one 
thousand two hundred promised for 
land service, few of the captains hav- 
ing above ninety, most not eighty, 
some not fifty ; which fell out partly 
for that the Generals had selected — 
o 


MD MM 
captains to 

merchants" : — 
time till the 11ch, when we passed a 
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sound, though, by! our mariners, 
never by fleet afore, and we 
came to anchor before Puerto Rico on 
the 12th about three of the clock in 
the afternoon, at which time Sir John 
Hawkins died. I made my men 
ready presently to have landed, know- 
ing that our sudden resolution would 
great have daunted the enemy, and 

ave held ours in opinion of assured 
vietory; but I was countermanded 
by authority, and during the time of 
our deliberation the enemy laboured 
by all means to cause us to disanchor, 
so working, that within an hour he 
had planted three or four pieces 
artillery upon the shore next to us, 
and playing upon the Defiance, know- 
ing her to be the Admiral, whilst our 
Generals sat at supper with Sir Nicho- 
las Clifford and divers others, a shot 
came amongst them, wherewith Sir 
Nicholas, Brute Brown, Captain 
Strafford, who had Grimstone's eom- 
pany, and some standers-by, were 

urt. Sir Nicholas died that night, 
so seconding Sir John Hawkins in his 
death, as he did in his opinion at 


Guadaloupe, My brother Brown 
lived five or six days after, and died 
much bewailed, is shot made our 


General weigh and fall farther to the 
westward, where we rode safely. The 
frigates before spoken of rode within 
their forts : we had no place now to 
land our men but within them, in the 
face of the town, which was danger- 
ous, for that both forts and ships 
could play on us; it was therefore 
eon cael. that boats should fire them 
where they rode. Captain Poore and 
myself the command of this ser- 


vice; for the iments, Captain 
Salisbury — ; thé grand 


burnt ship gave a 
2 According to the report of. 
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tlight, the enemy thereby play- 
rapti us with their ordnance and 
small shot as if it had been fair day, 
and sinking some of our boats; a 
man could hardly eommand his mar- 
iners to row, they foolishly thinking 


every me more rous than 
where they were, when, indeed, none 
was sure, Thus doing no harm, we 
returned with two or prisoners, 


when, indeed, in my poor opinion, it 
had been an easier matter to bring 
them out of the harbour than fire 
them as we did, for our men aboard 
the ships numbered five thousand one 


of | hundred and sixty pieces of artillery 3 


that played on us during this ser- 
vice; and it had been less "us 
to have abidden them close in the 
frigates and in the dark than as we 
di But great commanders many 
times fai] in their judgment, nd 
crossed by a co-partner. But I 

cause of more grief than the Indies 


could yield me of joy, losing my 
alferez,? Davis Pursell ; Mr Vaughan, 
a brother-in-law of Sir John wW- 


kins, with three others; Thomas 
Powton, with five or six more, hurt 
and maimed ; and was somewhat dis- 
comfited, for the General feigned here 
to set up his rest ; but examining the 
prisoners, by whom he understood 
that these frigates were sent for his 
treastre, and that they would have 
fallen among us at Guadaloupe had 
they not taken the Francis, hís mind 
altered : calling to council, he com- 
manded us to give our opinions what 
we 2 the strength of the 
place. thought it would hazard 
the whole action.“ But one Rush, a 
captain, more to me alleged, that 
without better putting for itë than 
bare looking upon the outside of the 


ders | forts, we could hardly give such judg- 


2 A number wholly incredible; the 
r accounts say that there were 
only seventy pieces, 

3 Sindara: pairos a word borrow- 
ed from the Arabic, as its prefix 


plainly enough shows. 
* That to attack it would bring the 


whole expedition into — k 
5 Without some furt effort 
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ment ; 1 
hand, that if we utely attempted 
it, all was ours ; and that I persuad- 
ed no town in the Indies 
could yield us more honour or pole 
The General presently said: „ will 
thee to twenty places far more 

thy and easier to be pue 
Such like speeches I think be- 
witched the Colonel, for he most de- 
sired him to hasten him hence. The 
enemy, the day after we had fired the 
frigates, sunk ther four to save 
us labour, but chiefly to strengthen 
their forts: two other great ships 
they sunk and fired in the mouth of 
the harbour, to give them light to 


play on us from their fi as we en- 
tered the first night. hence we 
went the 15th. Here I left all hope 
of success. 


the 19th we came to anchor in 
a fair bay, the Bay of Sta Jermana,? 
at the westernmost of the islan 
where we stayed till the 24th, setting 
up more new pinnaces and unloadin 
the other new victualler, the General 
taking the most part into his own 
ship, as he did of the former. Ca 
tain Torke, in the Hope, was made 
Vice-Admiral. This is a very plea- 
sant and fertile island, having upon 
it good store of cattle, fruits, and fish, 
with all things necessary to man’s 
sustenance ; and were itwell manured, 
no place could yield it in greater 
abundance or better. Departing 
hence, we had our course for Curagoa. 
The second day after our putting off, 
the Exchange, a small ship, sprung 
her mast, and was sunk; the men 
and part of the victuals were saved by 
other ships. Upon Curagoa there is 


great store of cattle and goats, and | had h 


we fell with it upon Saturday the 
29th; but our General, deceived b 

the current and westerly course, made 
it for Aruba,* an island lying ten or 
twelve leagues to the westward, and 
so made no stay; when, next morn- 
ing descrying whether he found his 
error, we bore with de la Vela, 
and from thence our Colonel, with all 


1 San German. 
2 Mistook it for Oruba. 
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the companies in the pinnaces and 
Denis. ware sent to, thin Qty SE MID DA 
la Hacha, and with resistance 
we took it the lst of December at 
night. The General came unto us 
the next morning with the fleet. 
This town was left bare of ; 
the inhabitants, having intelligence 
of our coming, had carried all in the 
woods, and hid their treasures in 
caches; but, staying here seventeen 
days, we made so search, that 
— R — T four . 
engues e town. e many 
prisoners, Spaniards and Negroes, 
some slaves repairing to us volun- 
tarily. The General with two hundred 
men went in boats to Lancheria, 
which is a where they fish for 
ing ten l to the 
their whence 
store of pearl, and 
in which a some 
money, wine, and myrrh, 
our stay here, the Governor once, 
divers others often, repaired unto us 
to redeem their town, Lancheri 
their boats, and slaves, They di 
this to gain time to conyey away the 
King’s treasure, and to advertise their 
— towns to convey their trea- 
sure in more safety than themselves 
had done; for the whole (except the 
slaves who voluntarily re unto 
us) was yiekled unto them for twenty- 
edicta uw ou ane and 
ce a piece, id in pearls ; 
bringing these to their town at the 
day, and valuing in double the = 
they were worth. Our General deli- 
vered the h and set their town 
Lancheria and boats on fire, ing 
their slaves with us. The wealth we 
ere was given to countervail the 
charge of the journey; but I fear it 


will not so prove in the end. Our 
Vice-Admiral, 4 Captain Torke, died 
here of sickness. is is an exceed- 


ingly paign and 
well — great store of cattle, 
horses, sheep, ts fish, and fowl, 
whereon fed 1 but small store of 


we 
2 or fruit near the town, rich only 
pearl and cattle. 


3 La Rancheria, 
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The 20th, being Saturday, we came 
to Santa Martha. We sunk two 
ketches, before we came to Rio de la 
Hacha, which we brought out of 
England. Presently, upon our com- 
ing to anchor, we landed and gave 
upon! the town. We found small re- 
sistance more than a few shot pla ing 
out of the woods as we marc to- 
wards the town. Companies were 
presently sent abroad to discover and 
search the country. The inhabitants 
had too long forewarning to carry 
their out of our ility to 
find in so short time; little or 
nothing of value was gotten, only the 
Lieutenant-Governor and some others 
were taken prisoners ; and firing the 
town the 21st, we departed. Captain 
Worrell, our trenchmaster,? died at 
this town of sickness. This was a 
very pretty town, and. six leagues off 
there wasa gold mine. If part of our 
company had been sent thither upon 
our first arrival at Rio de Ja Hacha, 
doubtless we had done much good; 
but now they had scrubbed it yery 
bare. In this place was great store 
of fruit and much fernandobuck;“ 
for that the wind blew so extremely, 
and the road wild, we could not ship 
it. Before we departed hence, it was 
concluded that we should pass Car- 
t a and go directly for Nombre 
de Dios. We anchored in the road 
on Sunday following, being the 28th ; 
and landing presently, receiving some 
small shot from the town, we found 
small resistance more than a little fort 
nt the east end of their town, in which 
they had left one piece of ordnance, 
which brake at the first shot. "They 
gave upon us as we gave upon them : 
certain prisoners were taken in the 
flying, who made it known, that hav- 
ing intelligence long before of our 
coming, their treasure was conveyed 
to places of more safety, either to 
Panama, or secretly hidden; and it 
might very well be, for the town was 


1 Attacked ; French, donner 


3 Wood of Pernambuco or Fernan- 
dobuco ; Brasil wood, 
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left very bare ;* wherefore it was re- 
solved that we should hasten with 
speed to Panama. Nombre de Dios 
standeth on the North Sea, Panama 
upon the South,5 distant some eigh- 
teen or nineteen leagues. There were 
only two ways to get thither; one by 
the River C which lies to the 
westward twenty leagues ; upon this 
it is passable within five leagues of 
Panama: the other through deserts 
and over mountains void of inhabi- 
tants: this was troublesome and 
hard, as well for want of means to 
carry our provision of meat and 
munition, as for the ill passage with 
an army through these deserts and 
unknown That by the river 
our General held more dangerous, 
feigning there was no place for our 
fleet to wade safely. This made oür 
Colonel yield to the way by the moun- 
tain, though he and others foresaw 
the danger before our setting hence; 
but he resolved to make trial of what 
could be done. 

So on Monday the 29th we began 
our journey, taking with us the 
strongest and lustiest of our army, 
to the number of fifty* men and 
seven colours, Before our settin 
hence, we buried Captain Arnold 
Baskerville, our j 
ral, a gallant gentleman. 
day we marched three leagues; the 
next, six leagues, where we came to a 
great house which the enemy had set 
on fire, it being a place where the 
King's mules do use to lodge coming 
from Panama to Nombre de Dios 
with his treasure: it is the midway 
betwixt both places. The house 
would receive five hundred horses, 
We had not marched fully a league 
on.Wednesday morning, when we 
came to a place fortified upon the 
of a hill, which the enemy defendi 
We had no other way to pass nor no 


* They found, however, at the top 
of an adjacent watchtower, more than 
2000 lbs. of silver, with some gold 
and other valuables, 
^ The Atlantic and Pacific respec- 


* Ti number was really 750, 
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means to make our approach but a 
very deep lane, bare tnt one could 

at once, unless it were by clam- 


bank: ax à 
up the hill throng the hrakes, w ick 


‘make their palisado, over which they 
could not the many bo 
hindered them. It was my ce, 
clambering up the banks to ir to 
three musketeers whom J had helped 
up, to fall aser d between two of 
their places fortified, coming unto 
two paths by which they fetched 
their water, and giving presently 
upon them, the place being open, my 
small number found too resist- 
ance, and I was driven to retire with 
the loss of these few. Here was the 
only place to beat them from their 
hold, whereof I sent the Colonel 
word, Captain Poore and Bartlett and 
others repairing to me. I shewed 
them the path ; we heard the enemy 
plashing and felling of trees far before 
us. The Colonel sent for us to come 
unto him: he debated with us what 
he foresaw before our coming from 
Nombre de Dios, and though he 
thought, in his opinion, we should 
fear the enemy hence, yet, havin 
retreats upon retreats, they mein | 
kill our t men without takin 
little or any hurt themselves; an 
our men began to drop apace; our 
powder and match were iled b 
much rain and waters which we h 
passed, unless it were such as some 
of our soldiers had with more care 
preserved. "The provision for meat at 
our coming from Nombre de Dios 
was seven or eight cakes of biscuit or 
: for a ar uh was en 
wet spo or t greediness ha 
devoured ; so there remained to few 
one day's bread, to most none at all, 
Our hurt men, as Captain Nicholas 
Baskerville and some others of-ac- 
count, we should be driven to leave 
tothe mercy of the enemy, unless they 


could hold company. Before our 
coming to Panama, had we beaten 
them from all these holds, which I 


— — 


1 Pleached, or plaited, like a hedge. 
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ſor us to have attempted, considering 


the estate we were in, we must have 
fought with them ata — where 
they had entrenched th ves in a 
far greater number than we were; 
and it is manifest, if we had not 
within three days gotten some relief, 
we had been overthrown, though no 
enemy had fought against us. But 
our stomachs calling these, with 
other dangers, to his careful consider- 
ation, he resolved to retire, and so 
commanded us to cause the slain to be 
thrown out of sight, the hurt to be 
sent to the quarters from whence we 
came that morning, and the rest to 
be drawn away. Here were slain Cap- 
tain Marchant, our Quarter-master, 
with some other officers, gentlemen, 
and soldiers. Upon our coming to 
the quarters, the Colonel took view 
of the hurt, and for such as could 
ride he all the horses of the 
army ; for the other, he entreated the 
enemy to treat them kindly, as they 
expected the like from us towards 
theirs, of which we had a far greater 
number. On the 2d of January we 
returned to Nombre de Dios; our 
men so wearied with the illness of the 
way, surbatted? for want of shoes, 
and weak with their diet, that it 
would have been a poor day’s service 
that we should have done upon an 
— had they been there to resist 
us. lam ed that never army, 
great or small, undertook a march 
through so unknown places so weakly 

rovided and with so small means to 

elp themselves, unless it might be 
some few 8 to do some 
sudden exploit before it were thought 
of by the enemy, and so return un- 
spied ; for, undoubtedly, two hundred 
men foreknowing their intentions and 
provided with all things necessary, 
are able to break or weaken the great- 
est force that any 7 oes in Christen- 
dom can bring thither, if he had 
place to find more than we had. This 
march had made many swear that he 
will never venture to buy gold at such 
a price again. I confess noble spirits, 


3 Bruised, wearied, footsore, 
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—— to do service to * Prince 
and country, may soon be persuaded 
to all hardness and danger, but having 
once made trial thereof, would be very 
loth, as I suppose, to carry any force 
that way again ; for beholding it in 
many plaees, a man would judge it 
dangerous for one man to pass alone, 
almost impossible for horses and an 


army. 
The day that our General had 
news of our return, he meant to 


rested 


dently promised before, it was high 
time for him to devise of some other 
course. Wherefore, on the 4th of 
January, he called us to council, and 
debated with us what was now to be 
done, All these parts had notice 
long before of all our intentions, as it 
appeared by letters written from the 
Governor of Lima to the Governor of 
Panama and Nombre de Dios, giving 
them advice to be careful and to loo 

well to themselves, for that Drake 
and Hawkins were making ready in 
England to come upon them. Lima 
is distant from these places more than 
three hundred leagues, all overlaid 
with snakes. 


now 

to o and we found that the glor- 
ae hes, of a hundred places 
that they! knew in the Indies to 
make us rich, was but a bait to draw 
Her Majesty to give them honourable 
employments, and us to adventure 
our lives for their glory; for now 
charts and maps must be our chiefest 
directors, he* being in these parts at 


; The promoters of the expedition. 
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the furthest limit of his know 
23 M ee out a lake xx 
e Nicaragua, upon w 
stand certain to as Granada, 
Leon, and others; the Bay of 
Honduras, a known to be of 
small wealth by itself, unless it be 
brought thither to be embarked for 
Spain. He demanded which of these 
we would attempt ; our Colonel said, 
„Both, one after the other, and all 
too little to content us if we took 
them." It was then resolved that 
weshould first for the river, and as 
matters fell out, for the other. 
Nombre de Dios, together with their 
N town, was fired ; and we sunk 
and fired fourteen small frigates 
which we found in the road. We got 
here twenty bars of silver, with some 
gold and certain plate ; more would 
ve been found had it been well 


cam 
phire, environed with hilly woods and 
mountains, the bottom a dampish fi s 
Hence we departed the 5th, and held 
our course for Nicaragua. 

On the 9th we found & deep 
and bay, playing it here 
up and down; all men weary of the 
place. The 10th we descried a small 
island called Escudes,? where we came 
to anchor ; and here we took a frigate 
which was an advice * of the King's. 
By this we learned that the towns 
standing upon this Lake? were of 
small wealth and very by 
reason of many shoals and great 
roughs our mariners should hare, it 
being a hundred leagues : if the 
wind would have i we had 


3 Escudo Island, near the bottom 
of Mosquito Bay. 

* An *'aviso," or despatch-boat. 

* Of Nicaragua. 
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assuredly put for them, and never re- 
turned D — half again. Here we 
stayed, at a waste ‘island where there 
was no relief but a few tortoises for 
such as could catch them, twelve days. 
This is counted the sickliest place of 
the Indies; and p died many of 
our men, vi: inning to grow 
scarce with us. In the end, finding 
the wind to continue contrary, he re- 
solved to de and to take the wind 
as God sent it. 

So on the 22d we went hence, hav- 
ing there buried Captain Plott, Eger- 
ton, and divers others. I questioned 
with our General, being often private 
with him whilst we stayed here, to 
see W he would 3 
an purposes; and I deman 
of him, why he so often conjured me, 
being in England, to stay with him 
in these parts as long as himself, and 
where the place was? He answered 
me with grief, protesting that he was 
as ignorant of the Indies as myself, 
and that he never thought any place 
could be so cha as it were from 
a delicious and pleasant arbour into a 
waste and desert wilderness; besides 
the variableness of the wind and 
weather, so stormy and blusterous as 
he never saw it before. But he most 
wondered that since his coming out 
of England he never saw sail worth 
giving chase unto : yet in the great- 
ness of his mind, he would in the 
end, conclude with these words: It 
matters not, man; God hath many 
things in ops epa = I know 
many means to er Maj good 

ice and to make us aay a we 
must have 


some careless-living man who 
prodigally consumes his time, fondly 

himself that the nurse 
that fed him in his childhood will 
likewise nourish him in his old age, 
and, finding the dug dried and wither- 
ed, enforced then to behold his folly, 
tormented in mind, dieth with a 
starved body. He had, besides his 
own adventure, gaged his own reputa- 
sing 


tion greatly, in prom Her Maj 
N service, 8 
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return her a very profitable adven- 
ture; and having sufficiently exper- 
ienced, — seven or eight years 
together, how hard it was to regain 
favour once thought ill of, the mis- 
tress of his fortune now leaving him 
to yield to a discontented mind. 
since our return from Panama 
he never carried mirth nor joy in his 
face ; yet no man he loved must con- 
jecture that he took thought thereof. 
ut here he began to grow sickly. 
— island we T Agde — which 
we t out o utting 
her men and victuals into a Tast-taken 
frigate. From hence a current 
sets towards the east ; by reason 
whereof, with the scant of wind we 
had, on Wednesday, being the 28th, 
we came to Portobello, which is with- 
in eight or nine es of Nombre 
de Dios. It was the harbour we 
came into since we left Plymouth. 

This morning, about seven of the 
clock, Sir Francis died. The next 
day Sir Thomas Baskerville carried 
him a league off, and buried him in 
the sea, In this place, the inhabi- 
tants of Nombre de Dios meant to 
build a town, it being far more healthy 
than where they dwell. Here they 
began a fort which already cost the 
King seven thousand purses, and a 
few houses towards their town, which 
they called Civitas Sti — 
Them — fired, = the fo: 
tion to groun wè found, 
as in other places, all abandoned ; 
their ordnance cast into the sea, some 
of which we found, and ied aboard. 
the Garland. 

Our Generals being dead, most 
men's hearts were bent to hasten for 
England as soon as they might ; but 
Sir Thomas Baskerville, having the 
eommand of the army by virtue of 


1 Referring, doubtless, to the fail- 
ure of the expedition to Portugal, for 
the restoration of Dom Antonio, 
which Drake undertook in 1589, with 
Sir John Novis as commander of the 
land forces. Though the Admiral 
was acquitted honourably of all 
blame, his reputation seems to have 
for the time lain under a cloud, 
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Her Majesty's broad seal, endeavoured 
to pois the dissevering of the fleet, 
and to that end talked with such as 
he heard intended to 2 company 
before they were disem ed, I and 
drew all companies to subseribe to 
certain articles signifying our pur- 
poses: viz, that putting hence, we 
should turn it oa ore Santa Martha, 
if the wind would suffer us, otherwise 
to run over for Jamaica, where it was 
thought we should be refreshed with 
some victuals. Matters thus con- 
cluded, the Delight, the Elizabeth, 
and our late taken frigates were sunk. 
Many of the Negro men and base? 
penas were here put on shore ; and 

ere we weighed on Sunday the 8th 
of February. Our victuals began to 
shorten apace, yet we had lain a long 
time at very hard allowance—four 
men each morning one quart of beer 
and cake of biscuit for dinner, and 
for supper one quart of beer and two 
cakes Df biscuit and two cans of water, 
with a pint of or half a pint of 
rice, or somewhat more of oatmeal, 
This was our allowance being at Por- 
tobello, and six weeks before, but that 
we had sometimes stock-fish. From 
thence there is a current that sets to 
the eastward, by the help of which, 
on the 14th, we had sight of an is- 
land short of Carthagena fifteen or 
sixteen leagues ; further than this we 
could not go to the eastward, for that 
the current had left us. The 15th at 
night, it being fair weather, we lost 
sight of our fleet. Here as I grew 
discontented, knowing it touched 
my poor regulation so to leave the 
army; and I had many thi to 
persuade me that it was done of pur- 
pose by the captain and master, 
thereby gaining an excuse to depart ; 
I showed the captain the danger he 
would run into by mest so honour- 
able forces when they had need of our 
company; and God knoweth that 
had I but had judgment which way 
to have cast for them, I would rather 


1 Before they passed the Boccas or 
Mirow mus el entered the wider 


3 Commoner sort, 
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have lost my life than so forsake the 
like. He deposed on the Bible, and 
Christianity made me believe him. 
But playing it up and down about 
twelve of the vods and discovering 
none of them, the wind blew so con- 
— that the seamen affirmed by 
holding this course we should be cast 
back in the bay, and they were per- 
suaded that our fleet could not attain 
Santa Martha, but were gone over for 
Jamaica, whither they would follow 
them. I plainly foresaw that if we 
missed them there, it was like that 
we should no more meet till we came 
to England, which would have made 
me to e a longer search upon 
the main; but my hope of their bein 
there, together with the weakness o 
our men and the small means we had 
to retain them, fearing lest my delay 
might endanger Her Majesty's ships 
and the whole company, 1 yielded to 
their persuasions. We were in ten de- 
greesanda half when we put from hence, 
- - m till the b ec s 
sight of a v rous whic 
our — ae x they had 
5 If we had fallen in 
with it in the night we had been all 
lost. The shoal is named Secrana. 
On Shrove Wednesday, being the 
24th, we fell with Jamaica, and by 
means of a Mulatto and an Indian we 
had, this night, forty bundles of dried 
beef, which served our whole company 
so many days, We came to anchor 
at the westernmost part of the island, 
in a fair sandy bay, where we watered, 
and stayed, in hope to have some 
news of rir seven — 5 This 
our stay ught no intelligence, 
wherefore, onr seamen thought that 
our fleet, not able to recover this 
lace, were fallen either with Cape 
orrientes or Cape Saint Antonio ; 
these places we meant to touch in 
our course; and hence we went the 
lst of March. On the 6th we saw a 
ship on the leeward of us, and the 
next morning we made her to be the 
Pegasine, one of our fleet, who, as 
they said, lost the Admiral near the 
time as we did, being by the Colonel 


? At the west of Cuba, 
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sent to the Susan Bonaventure, whom 
they left in t distress, by reason 
of a leak th. taken, and I greatly 
feared, by their report, they are per- 
ished. There were P her one — 2 

and thirty or one hundred and forty 
persons, TRUE wa gentlemen and 
good men. im perih this ship 
shall repent it, Holding our course 
for these places, we descried fiye sails 
astern of us. We stayed for them, 
and soon made them out to be none 
of our fleet ; and we had good reason 
to persuade us they were enemies. 
They had the wind of us, but we soon 


tain of this ship faithfully protested 
unto me not to shoot a piece of ord- 
nance till we came board and board, 
and then I promised him, with our 
small shot, to win the greatest or lose 
our persons. This we might have 
done without endangering Her Ma- 
jesty's ships ; but our enemy, playing 
upon us with their ordnance, made 
1 to it ere we were at 
reg act, Mn a deer rema I 
ring them, thoug no hope to 
take any of them but by — 
Here we popped away powder and 
shot to no purpose; for most of our 
ners would hardly have stricken 
"aul's steeple had it stood there, I 
am a young seaman, yet my small 
judgment and knowl make me 
avow, that never ship of Her Majesty’s 
went so vilely manned out of her 
kingdom ; not twenty of them worthy 
to come into her ships; and I know 
not what had possessed the captain, 
but his mind was clean altered, tell- 
ing me that he had no authority to 
lay any ship aboard, whereby he 
— endanger this, Her Majesty's ; 
and they being, as he said, the King's 
men of war, they would rather fire with 
us than be taken., Had I been a mer- 
chant of her burthen (God favouring 
me) they would have been mine, as 
many as stood to the trial of their 
fortune; but the paltry Pegasie we 
lately met withal never came near us 
by a league, which was some colour to 
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vi y m; m; 

lieutenant, and other gentlemen, by 

m to work the captain reso- 

tely to attempt them, and finding 

no ition in him but to consume 


pes and shot to no but 

e 

em over, m 
God had even ordained that we should 
not, with any nature, attempt where 
we were resisted with never so weak 
forces. Thus away we went, and the 
wind chopping us southerly, our sea- 
men held that our fleet could neither 
rideat Corrientes nor at Saint Antonio, 
which made me condescend to leave 
the Indies, with all their treasure, 
and to ply the next course to disem- 
bogue, for little hope was left me that 
we should do Her Majesty any ser- 
vice, or good to ourselves, when, upon 
the feigned excuse of endangeri: jd 
ships which she sent forth to fight if 
occasion were offered ; and to uade 
myself that Her Majesty prizeth not 
her ships dearer than the lives of so 
many faithful subjects, who gladly 
would have ventured their lives, and 
upon no brain-sick humour, but from 
a true desire to do Her Highness some 
service for the charge and adventure 
she had been at inthis gloriousspoken- 
of journey. Fortune’s child was dead, 
things would not fall into our mouths, 
nor riches be our portions, how dearly 
soever we ventured for them. Thus 
avoiding Scylla (after the erb) we 
fell into Charybdis, and indeed we were 
not now far from it. 

Our master, a careful old man, but 
not experienced upon these coasta, 
rather following the advice of others 
than relying on his own judgment, 
brought us, on the 12th three hours 
before day, into a very shallow water, 
upon a dangerous bank, which some 
held to be the Meltilettes, others the 
Tortugas, either like enough to have 
swallowed us, had not God blessed us 
Me fair weather. F Lge 2 
of this danger, upon Monday the 
of March we entered the Gulf, and by 
ten of the clock we ht the Cape 
of Florida west of us. On the 17th 
(the Lord be thanked) we were dis- 


2 


ed. After this we ran with 
—.— oul weather and contrary winds 
till the 1st of May, when we had 
soundings in nin fathoms, bein 
in the Channel, and on the 3d we 
sight of Scilly ; the which day, ere 
night we came to anchor (the Lord be 
— praised) 1596. 

ve mine opinion of the Indies, 


I very think that filching men-of- 


war shall do more good, than such a | the 


fleet if they have any forewarni: — 
their coming. And unless Her 
jesty will undertake 80 —_ to 


him of the lands of 


X DIE 
dne. than the P ret such a fleet 
can return; for having but a few 
days’ warning, it is easy for them to 
convey their goods into assured safety, 
as experience hath taught us. Their 
towns ＋ dare not 8 
joined the contra: the Ki 

————— al aim will be 
taken and by two — 
men; and by this Her 
debar the King of Spain whole 
profit of the Indies ; aes i the first 
gaining them will return her a sufti- 
cient —— ſor her adventure. God 
grant I may live to see such an enter- 

prise put h Poreedily f and the King 
ir Spain will speedily o to what 
conditions of peace Her Majesty will 


uire. 
"Thus I have truly set down the 
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ig with the other half, 
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whole discourse of our voyage, using 
therein many idle words and ill-com- 
pared sentences. It was done on the 
sea, which I think can alter any dis- 
position. Your loves, I think, can 

on these faults, and secrete them 

m the view of others. 

The Ist of March the fleet fell in 
with the Island of Pinos, on the land 
of Cuba, A, 8 —— 

Spanish eleven of the 
clock ; where Sir Thomas Baskerville 
ve directions for the fleet as thus: 
Garland, being Admiral, with one 
eto ait of the foet, to hare ni 
gu e Hope, ice- 
the rearward. 
The fight continued fiercely three 
2 within pm mein uae 
night they ves e Span ice- 
admiral, a of seven hundred 
tons, burnt, 210 other six lost and 
sunk by the next morning, when - 
departed. The Hope received a 1 
aud was forced to go from the fleet to 
an island, called Saint Crusado, inha- 


nine weeks. March d the fleet 
shot the Gulf and came for England, 
leaving Florida on the star side ; 
and when they came to the Enchanted 
Islands? they —.— — and 
came home one b 

— MAYNARDE. 


1 The Azores, 
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THE AUTHOR'S ACCOUNT OF HIMSELF. 


5 Second Edition of Dampier's 
Voyage Round the Terrestrial Globe” 
appeared in two volumes; the first 
containing the Circumnavigation 
proper, the second occupied by three 
Appendices, to which frequent refer- 
ences were made in the chief recital, 
These Appendices bore the following 
pus: k wc — PE As the 

o; round the World,” being a 
hither abogan of the Author's N 
ings and observations during the time 
he spent in the East Indies between 
his arrival there in 1686 and his de- 
parture for England in 1691. II. 
‘Two Voyages to Campeachy,” nar- 
rating Dampier's experiences among 
the logw eutters in the Bay of 
Campeachy between 1675 and 1678, 
and describing the western and south- 
western coast of the Caribbean Sea. 
III. “A Discourse of Trade Winds, 
Breezes, Storms, Seasons of the Year, 
Tides, and Currents of the Torrid 
Zone,” entirely meteorological and 
professional. Inthesecond A dix 
the Author gives an account of him- 
self fuller than any that we have from 
other sources; and, both from their 
autobiographical interest, and from 
the direct way in which they lead up 
to the ter subject, the main per- 
sonal incidents of the Campeachy 
voyages are here xed to the 
'* Voyage Round the World.“] 


Mx friends did not originally desi 
me for the sea, but wel we “4 school 
till I came to years fit for a trade.! 
But upon the death of my father and 
mother, they who had the d 
of me took other measures ; and hay- 
removed me from the Latin school 
to learn writing and arithmetic, they 
soon after placed me with a master of 
— ee eae 


+ Dampier was born in 1652, 


a ship at Weymouth,? complyi 

with the inclinations I had very ely 
of oui the world. With hi 1 
made a short voyage to France ; and, 
returning thence, went to Newfound- 
land, being then about eighteen years 
of age. In this voyage t one 
summer, but irl so pinched with 
the rigour of that cold climate, that 
upon my return I was absolutely 
against going to those parts of the 
world, but went home again to my 
friends, Yet going up, a while after 
to London, the offer of a warm voyage 
and a long one, both which I always 
desired, soon carried me to sea again. 
For hearing of an outward-bound East 
Indiaman, the John and Martha of 
London, I entered myself aboard, and 
was employed before the mast, for 
which my two former voyages had 
some way qualified me. We went 
directly for Bantam in the Isle of 
Java, and staying there about two 
months, came home in in little 
more than a year ; touching at San- 
tiago of the Cape Verd Islands at our 
going out, and at Ascension in our 
return, Inthis voyage I gained more 
experience in navigation, but k 

no journal. We arrived at Plymou 

about two months before Sir Robert 
Holms went out to fall upon the 
Dutch Smyrna fleet; and the second 
Dutch War breaking out upon this, 
I forebore going to sea that summer, 
retiring to my brother in Somerset- 
shire. But growing weary of staying 
ashore, I listed myself on board the 
Royal Prince, commanded by Sir 
Edward and served under 
him in the year 1673, being the last 
of the Dutch War. We had three 
engagements that summer ; [ was in 
two of them, but falling very sick, I 


About 1669, 
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was put on board an uu ship, a 
day or two before the third engage- 
ment, seeing it at a distance only; and 
in this Sir Edward Sp was killed. 
Soon afterI was sent to Harwich, with 
the rest of the sick and wounded ; and 
Lui languished a bap while, I 
went home to my brother to recover 
my health. By this time the war 
with the Dutch was eoncluded ; and 
with my health I recovered my old 
inclination forthe sea. A neigh - 
ing gentleman, Colonel Hellier of 
East Coker in Somersetshire, my 
native parish, made me a seasonable 
offer to go and manage a plantation 
of his Jamaica, under one Mr 
Whalley : for which place I set out 
with Captain Kent in the Content of 
London. I was then about twenty- 
two years old, and had never been in 
the West Indies; and therefore, lest 
Imight be trepanned and sold as a 
servant after my arrival in Jamaica, 
I agreed with Captain Kent to work 
as a seaman for my , and had 
it under his hand to be cleared at our 
firstarrival. We sailed out of the River 
Thames in the beginning of the year 
1674, and, meetin; gm favourable 
winds, in a short e got into the 
trade-wind and went merrily along, 
steering for the Island of Barbadoes. 
When we came in sight of it Captain 
Kent told his passengers, if they 
would pay his port charges he would 
anchor iu the road, and stop whilst 
they got refreshment; but the mer- 
chants not caring to part with their 
money, he bore away, directing his 
course towards Jamaica, . . . 
where we arrived, . . . bringi 
with us the first news they o 
the peace with the Dutch. Here, 
according to my contract, I was im- 
mediately discha: ; and the next 
day I went to the Spanish Town, 
called Santiago de la Vega; where 
meeting with Mr Whalley, we went 
er to Colonel Hellier's planta- 
tion in Sixteen-Mile Walk. . . . 
Ilived with Mr Whalley at Sixteen- 
Mile Walk for almost six months, 
and then entered into the 
service of one Captain Heming, to 
manage his plantation at St Ann's, 
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on the north side of the Island, and 
accordingly rode from Santiago de la 
Vega towards St Ann's. This road 
has but so accommodation for 
trayellers. The first night I lay at 
a poor hunter’s hut, at the foot of 
Mount Diabolo [Devil's Mountain], 
on the south side of it, where for 
want of clothes to cover me in the 
night I was yery cold when the land- 
wind sprang up. . . . The next 
day, crossing Mount Diabolo, I got a 
hard lodging at the foot of it on the 
north side; and the third day after 
arrived at Captain Heming's planta- 
tion. Iwas clearly out of my element 
there ; and therefore, as soon as Cap- 
tain 1 came thither, I disen- 
gaged myself from him, and took my 
passage on board a sloop to Port 

yal, with one Mr Statham, who 
used to trade round the Island, and 
touched there at that time, From 
Port Royal I sailed with one Mr 
Fishook, who traded to the north 
side of the Island, and sometimes 


= rig PN our — was to 
ing o, or carry them from 
planters to Port Royal; and we were 
always entertained civilly by them, 
both in their houses and plantations, 
having liberty to walk about and 
view them. They gave us also plan- 
tains, yams, potatoes, &c., to ca 

aboard with us; on which we f 

commonly all our Pi But after 
six or seven months I left that employ 
pped myself aboard one 


jointes, unma. of a w 
onging ew England. is 
voyage is all the before the 


in our 
. 
touched here 
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Trist Island, in the Bay of Campeachy, 
which is the only so they 
. + « "Tristis the road on vie 
big ships. Smaller vessels that 
but a Tittle water run three leagues 
farther, by crossing over a great 
m that runs from the island up 
into the mainland ; where they anchor 
ata place called One Bush Key. We 
stayed at Trist three days to fill our 
water, and then with our two consorts 
sailed thence with the tide of flood ; 
and the same tide arrived there. 
This Key is not above forty paces 
long, and five or six broad, having 
only a little crooked tree growing on 
it, and for that reason it is called 
One Bush e oi wt cen, [Ae] da 
about a mile from the shore; and 
just st the island is a small 
creek that runs a mile farther, and 
then opens into another wide lagoon ; 
and through this creek the logwood 
is brought to the ships riding at the 
Key. . . . Here we lay to take 
in our lading. Our cargo to purchase 
logwood was rum and sugar; a very 
good commodity for the logwood 
cutters, who were then about 250 
men, most English, that had settled 
themselves in several places here- 
abouts. Neither was it long before 
we had these merchants come aboard 
to visit us. We were but six men 
and a boy in the ship, and all little 
enough to entertain them; for be- 
sides what rum we sold by the gallon 
or firkin, we sold it made into punch, 
wherewith they grew frolicsome. We 
had none but small arms to fire at 
their drinking healths, and therefore 
the noise was not very great at a dis- 
tance ; + on board 
were loud enough till all our liquor 
was spent. We took no — for 
it, nor expected any; for logwood 
was what we came hither for, and we 
had of that in lieu of our commodi- 
ties after the rate of £5 per ton, to be 
paid at the place where they cut it; 
and we went with our long boat to 
fetch small quantities. But because 
it would paeem along time to 
our with our own boa 
only, we hired a peri : 


of the log- 
wood cutters, to it on board, 


"T 


CUTTING LOGWOOD IN CAMPEACHY BAY. 


w |me were always very kindl 


e vessels we | bus 


17 


| rer by — means made the quicker 
to. | despatch. 


I made two or three tri 
eir huts, where I and those with 
55 enter- 
tained by them with pork and pease, 
or beef sha dough-boys. Their beef 
they got by hunting in the savannahs, 
As long as the liquor lasted which 
they bought of us, we were treated 
with it, either in drams or punch. 
. «+ « dt was the latter end of 
September 1675, when we sailed from 
One Bush Key with the tide of ebb, 
and anchored again at Trist that same 
tide; where we watered our vessel in 
order to sail This we accomplished 
in two days, and the third day sailed 
from Trist towards Jamaica. A voy: 
which proved very tedious and h > 
by reason of our ship's 
being so sluggish a sailer that she 
would not ply to windward, whereby 
we were necessarily driven upon several 
shoals that otherwise we might have 
d and forced ee - — 
weeks in our which]isusu 
— in half that tina d 
[Dampier gives a long and icu- 
lar account of the voyage to Jamaica, 
with descriptions of the Alacranes 
Islands or fs on which the ship 
struck, and the Island of Pines, near 
Cuba, on which the crew landed in 
pursuit of food. After narrowly es- 
caping capture by the Spaniards, 
shipwreck, and death by starvation, 
the mountains of Jamaica were sight- 
ed, and the ship anchored at Negril] 
As soon as we came to anchor, we 
sent our boat ashore to buy provisions 
to e ourselves, 2 our long 
fatigue and fasting, and were very 
pe to drink a bowl of punch ; 


h xpectedly Captain Rawli 
—— ies New England 


to 


ous to us, 


had not been touched (I think 
there t be six quarts in it), but 


Mr Boker Denn drunk to b SOR 
Rawlings, who pledged Captain ud- 
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swell, and having the bowl in his 
hand, said, that he was under an oath 
to drink but three draughts of stron 

liquor a day; and putting the bow 

to his h turned it off at one 
draught, and so making himself 
drunk, disappointed us of our expecta- 
tions, till we made another bowl. 
The next day, having a brisk NW. 
wind, . . . we arrived at Port 
Royal, and so ended. this troublesome 
voyage. It was not long after our 
arriyal at Port Royal, before we were 
paid off, and discharged. Now, Cap- 
tain Johnson of New England being 
bound again into the Bay of Cam- 
peachy, íf took the opportunity of go- 
re- 


ig a passenger with him, 
solved to spend some time at the log- 
wood trade ; and accordingly provided 
such necessaries as were required 
about it, viz, hatchets, axes, 
macheats! (ie, long knives), saws, 
wedges, Ko., a pavilion to sleep in, a 
n, with powder and shot, &c. And 
eaving a letter of attorney with Mr 
Fleming, a merchant of Port Royal, 
as well to dispose of ing that I 
should send up to him, as to remit to 
me what I should order, I took leave 
of my friends, and embarked. About 
the middle of February 1675-6 we 
sailed from Jamaica, and with a fair 
wind and weather soon got as far as 
Cape Catoche and there met a pretty 
Strong north, which lasted two days. 
After that the trade [wind] settled 
again at ENE., which speedily carried 
us to Trist Island. In a little time I 
settled myself in the west creek of the 
west lagoon with some old 
cutters, to follow the employment 


with them. 

(Dampier here suspends “‘ the re- 
lation of his own rs," to givea 
long description of the coast and 


country bordering on the Bay of Cam- 

hy, with its natural products by 

life and habib of the logwood cutters] 
ife and habits of the cu 

. . « The logwood trade was 

am very common before I came 

ther, there being, as I said before, 


1 « " kui 
bL Sra SE 
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about 260 or 270 men living in all 
the lagoon and at Beef Island. This 
trade had its rise from the decay 
of privateering; for after Jamaica 
was well settled by the English, and 
a peace established with Spain, the 
Privateers, who had hitherto lived 


upon plundering the Spaniards, were 
121 for they had pro- 


UV MNT bats they got, and 
spent whatever got, an 
now wanting subsistence, were forced 
either to go to Petit Goave,? where 
the Privateer trade still continued, or 
into the Bay for logwood. The more 
industrious sort of them came hither ; 
yet even these, though they could 
work well enough if they pleased, 
yet thought it a dry business to toil 
at cutting wood. They were 
marksmen, and so took more delight 
in hunting; but neither of these em- 
ployments affected them? so much as 
privateering; therefore they often 
made sallies out in small parties 
among the nearest Indian towns, 
where they plundered, and brought 
away the Indian women to serve 
them at their huts, and sent their 
husbands to be sold at Jamaica. 
Besides, they had not their old drink- 
ing-bouts forgot, and would still 
eet £30 or £40 at a sitting aboard 
e ships that came hither from 
Jamaica, carousing and firing off guns 
three or four days together. And 
though afterwards many sober men 
came into the Bay to cut wood, 
by degrees the old standers so 
bauched them, that they could never 
settle ves under any civil 
government, but continued in their 
wickedness till the Spaniards, en- 
conraged by their careless rioting, 
fell upon them, and took most of 
them singly at their own huts, and 
carried them away prisoners to Cam- 
peachy or La Vera Cruz ; from whence 
they were sent to Mexico, and sold 
to several tradesmen in that city; 
and from thence, after two or three 
years, when — estas 
many of them made escapes, 
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and marched in by paths back to La 
Vera Cruz, and [were] by the Flota! 
conveyed to Spain, and so to England. 
I have spoken with many of them 
since, who told me that none of them 
were sent to the silver mines to work, 
but kept in or near the city, and 
never suffered to go with their cara- 
vans to New Mexico or that way. I 
relate this, because it is generally 
suggested that the Spaniards common- 
ly send their prisoners thither, and 
use them yery barbarously ; but I 
could never learn that any European 
las been thus served; whether for 
fear of discovering their weakness, or 
for any other reason, I know not. 
But to : it is most certain 
that the cutters that were 
in the Bay when I was there were 
all routed or taken ; a thing I ever 
feared; and that was the reason 
that moved me at last to come away, 
althongh at a place where a man 
might have gotten an estate.? 
Though I was a stranger to their em- 
loyment and manner of living, as 
ing known but to those few only of 
whom we bought our wood in my 
former voyage hither, yet that little 
acquaintance [ then got encouraged 
me to visit them after my second 
arrival here, being iu hopes to strike 
in to work with them. There were 
six in DIN we had a Pone 
tons ready cut, logged, and chi j 
but not brought to the creek's Mie; 
and they expected a ship from New 
England in a month or two, to fetch 
itaway. When I came thither they 
were beginning to bring it to the 
creek ; and because the iage is the 


month ; promising me that after this 
3 I should strike in 
to work with them, for they were all 
obliged in bonds to procure this 100 
tons joixtly together, but for no ore. 


1 An explanation of the terms 
Armad and Flota will be found in 
Chaptr VIL of the Voyage : see 
page 189; and the Flota is described 
bar t page. 

Turi himself. 
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This wood lay allin the circumference 
of 500 or 600 yards, and about 300 
from the creek side, in the middle of 


a very thick wood, impassable with 
burthens. The first we did 
was to bring it all to one in the 


middle; am 5 thence TOM a 
vi * path to carry e 
pi A side, Pave laboured hard at 
this work five days in the week, and 
on Saturdays weut into the savannahs 
and killed beeves. . . . When 
my month's service was up, in which 
time we brought down all the wood 
to the creek's side, I was ur 
paid my ton of logwood ; wi E 
and some more that I borrowed, 
bought a little provision, and was 
afterwards entertained as a companion 
at work with some of my former 
masters ; for they ntly broke up 
9 letting the wood lie 
till either Mr West came to fetch it, 
according to his contract, or else till 
they should otherwise dispose of it. 
Some of them immediately went to 
Beef Island, to kill bullocks for their 
hides, which they preserve. . . . 
I was yet a stranger to this work, 
therefore remained with three of the 
olderewtocutmorelogwood. . . . 
[By and by, two of the company, 
Scotsmen, get tired of the work and 
g away, the third—a Welshman, 
ice Morris by name, though thè 
author calls him a Scotsman also— 
pre lazy and self-ind t; and 
ampi Aedes work by him- 
self." He is hindered, however, by 
2 growth of worms in his leg; after- 
ward a great storm makes the region 
so uninhabitable, that with some 
other cutters he takes his departure for 
One Bush Key, and finding little aid 
rer ships there, D pam: 
cien istressed, goes to , 
to hunt cattle for the sake of their 
hides. Dampier describes very min- 
utely the features, peoples, and pro- 
ducts of the sonthern and western 
coasts of the — Campeachy ; in- 
cidentally, a following 00 veis 
Cruz, givi e following account 
the Spanish West Indian squadrons :] 


3 Broad, 
E 
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The Flota comes hither every three 
years from Old Spain; and ides 


goods of the product of the country, 
and what 8 from the East 
Indies [across New Spain from the 
port of Neapuleo] and shipped aboard 
them, the King's plate that is gathered 
in this kingdom, together with what 
belongs to the merchants, amounts to 
a vast sum. Here also comes every 
ear the Barralaventa Fleet in Octo- 
r or November, and stays till 
March. This is a small squadron, 
8 of six ce aera sail M stout 
ips, from 20 to 5 ese are 
onore to visit all the Spanish sea- 
rt towns once every year, chiefly to 
Binder foreigners from trading, and to 
suppress Privateers. . . If the 
meet with any English or Dutch trad- 
ing-sloops, they chase and take them, 
if they are not too nimble for them ; 
the Privateers xe out of their way, 
having always intelligence where they 
are, 


e personal narrative is resumed 
and concluded thus : ] 

The account I have given of the 
Campeachy rivers, &c., was the result 
of the ieular observations I made 
in cruising about that coast, in which 
I spent eleven or twelve months. For 
when the violent storm before-men- 
tioned took us, I was but just settlin; 
to work; and not having a stock o 
wood to purchase such provision as 
was sent from Jamaica, as the old 
standards had, I, with many more in 
my circumstanees, was forced to range 
about to seek a subsistence in company 
of some Privateers then in the ? 
In which rambles we visited all the 
rivers, from Trist to Alvarado; and 
made many descents into the country 
among the villages there, where we 
got Indian corn to eat with the beef 
and other flesh that we got by the way, 
or manatee, 1 and turtle, which was 
also a great support tous. Alvarado 
was the westernmost place I was at. 
Thither we went in two barks with 
thirty men in each, and had ten or 
eleven men killed and desperately 


1 Described in Voyage, Chapter III. 
page 139, 
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wounded in taking the fort; being 
four or five hours engaged in that 
service, in which time the inhabitants, 
MEE lenty of boats and canoes, 
carri al their riches and. best mov- 
ables away. It was after sunset before 
the fort yielded ; and growing dark, 
we could not pursue them, but reste 
quietly that night; the next day we 
killed, salted, and ans aboard twenty 
or thirty beeves, and a good quanti 
of bers kA and Indian — mue 
as we could stow away. Here were 
but few hogs, and those ate very fishy ; 
therefore we did not much esteem 
them, but of cocks, hens, and ducks 
were sent aboard in abundance. . ., 
So that, with provision chests, hen- 
coops, and t-cages, our ships were 
full of Iumber, with which we intend- 
ed to sail; but the second day after 
we took the fort, having had a west- 
erly wind all the morning, with rain, 
mw armadilloes that were sent X 
era Cruz appeared in sight, 
within a mile of The bar, coming in 
with full sail. But they could scarce 
stem the current of the river ; which 
was very well for us, for we were not 
a little surprised. Yet we got under 
sail, in order to meet them ; and clear- 
ing our decks by heaving all the lum- 
ber overboard, we drove out over the 
bar, before they reached it: but they 
being to windward, forced us to ex- 
change a few shot with them. Their 
admiral was called the Toro; she had 
10 guns and 100 men; another had 
4 guns and 80 mex: the rest, having 
no great guns, had only 60 or 70 men 
a piece, armed with muskets, and the 
vessels barricaded round with bull- 
hides breast high. We had not above 
50 men in both ships, 6 guns in one 
and 2 in the other. As spon as we 
were over the bar, we got our larboard 
tacks aboard and stood to the east- 
ward, as nigh the wind as ve could 
lie. The Spaniards came amy quar- 
tering on us; and, our ship bing the 
headmost, the Toro came diredly to- 
wards us, designing to us We 
kept firing at her, in hopes te have 
—— er Rs or yard ; bw fail- 
ing, just as she was sheering aloard, 
we gave her a good volley, and pre- 


S 
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sently clay the helm a-weather, 
welt vio pa and got our starboard 


tacks aboard, and stood to the west- 
ward : and so left the Toro, but were 
saluted byall the smalleraft as we pass- 
ed by them, who stood to the eastward, 
after the Toro, that was now in pur- 
2 and close by our consort. We 
to the westward till we were 
against the river's month ; then we 
tacked, and by the help of a current 
that came ont of the river, we were 
near a mile to windward of them all: 
then we made sail to assist our con- 
sort, who was hard put to it; but on 
our approach the Toro edged away to- 
wards the shore, as did all the rest, 
and stood away for Alvarado ; and we, 
glad of the deliverance, went away to 
the eastward, and visited all the rivers 
in our return again to Trist. . . . And 
now the effects of the late storm bein, 
almost forgot, the lagoon men sett] 
again to their employments; and I 
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amongst the rest fell to work in the 
east lagoon, where I remained till my 
departure for Jamaica. . . . 

I pet t — 85 - or aw months 
at the logw: trade, and was grown 
pretty well aequainted with the way 
of traffic here, I left the employment ; 
yet with a design to return hither 


after I had been in land; and 
accordingly went from hence with 
Captain 


ambers of London, bound 
to Jamaica. We sailed from Trist 
the beginning of April 1678, and 
arrived at Jamaica in May, where I 
remained a small time, and then re- 
turned for England with Captain 
Loader of.London. I arrived there 
the beginning of August the same 
ear; and at the beginning of the 
ollowing year I set out again for 
Jamaica, in order to have gone thence 
to Campeachy : but it proved to be a 
Voyage round the World, . , . 


MR WILLIAM DAMPIER'S 
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THE EPISTLE DEDICATORY. 
To THE Ricur HONOURABLE 


CHARLES MOUNTAGUE, Esq., 
President of the Royal Society, One of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, &c. 
Sm,—May it please you to pardon 
the boldness of a stranger io your 
person, if upon the encouragement of 
common fame he presumes so much 
upon your candour, as to lay before 
you this Account of his Travels, As 
the scene of them is not only remote, 
but for the most part little frequented 


. di 


also, so there may be some things in 
them new even to you, and some, 
possibly, not altogether unuseful to 
the public : And that just veneration 
which the world pays, as to your 
general worth, so especially to that 
zeal for the advancement of knowledge 
and the interest of your country which 
you express upon all occasions, gives 
you a particular right to whatever 
may any way tend to the promoting 
these interests, as an offering due to 
your merit. I have not so much of 
the vanity of a traveller, as to be 
fond of telling stories, especially of 
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this kind; nor can I think this plain 
piece of mine deserves a place among 
your more curious collections, much 
less have I the arrogance to use your 
name by way of patronage for the too 
obvious faults both of the Author and 
the Work. Yet dare I avow, accord- 
ing to my narrow sphere and poor 
abilities, a heavy zeal for the promot- 
ing of useful knowledge, and of any- 
thing that may never so remotely 
tend to my country’s advantage ; and 
I must own an ambition of transmit- 
ting to the public through your hands 
these essays I have made toward those 
great ends of which you are so deserv- 
edly esteemed the patron, This hath 
been my design in this publication, 
being desirous to bring in my glean- 
ings here and there in remote regions, 
to that general magazine of the know- 
ledge of foreign parts which the Royal 
Society thought you most worthy the 
custody of when they chose you for 
their President; and if in perusing 
these papers your goodness shall so 
far distinguish the experience of the 
Author from his faults, as to judge 
him capable of serving his country 
either immediately, or by serving 
you, he will endeavour by some real 
proofs to show himself, 


Sir, Your most Faithful, 
Devoted, Humble Servant, 


W. DAMPIER. 


THE PREFACE. 


Berore the Reader proceeds an 
further in the perusal of this Work, 
I must a little of his patience 
here, to take along with him this short 
acconnt of it. It is composed of a 
mixed relation of and actions, 
in the same order of time in which 
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they occurred ; for which end I kept 
à Journal of every day's o tions. 

In the description of places, their 
produce, &c., I haye endeavoured to 
give what satisfaction I could to my 
countrymen; though ibly to the 
describing several things that may 
have been much better accounted for 
by others ; choosing to be more parti- 
cular than might be needful with 

t to the intelligent Reader, 
—.— than to omit what I thought 
might tend to the information of 
sons no less sensible and inquisitive, 
though not so learned or experienced. 
For which reason my chief care hath 
been to be as parti as was consist- 
ent with my intended brevity in set- 
ting down such observables! as I met 
with, nor have I given myself any 
great trouble since my return to com- 
pare my discoveries with those of 
others ; the rather, because, should it 
so happen that I have described some 
pace or things which others have done 

efore me, yet in different accounts, 
even of the same things, it can hardly 
be but there will be some new light 
afforded by each of them. But 
all, considering that the main of this 
voyage hath its scene laid in long 
tracts of the remoter parts both of the 
East and West Indies, some of which 
are very seldom visited by English- 
men, and others as rarely any 
Europeans, I may without vanity en- 
co the Reader to expect many 
things wholly new to him, and many 
others more fully described than he 
may have seen where ; for which 
not only this Vo though itself 
of many years’ continuance, but also 
several former long and distant voy- 
ages, have qualified me. 

As for the actions of the company 
among whom I made the test 
Sn ay, Med eM I 

ave carried on through it, it is not to 
divert the Reader with them that I 


y | mention them, much less that I take 


any pleasure in them, but for 
method'ssake,andfortheReader'ssatis- 
faction, who could notso well acquiesce 
inmy description of places, &c. , without 
„P 


1 Notable things or incidents. 
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knowing the particular traverses I 
made among them; nor in these, 
without an account of the concomitant 
circumstances ; besides that I would 
not prejudice the truth and sincerity 
of my relation, though by omissions 
only. And as for the traverses them- 
selves, on Pam re for the Reader's 
advantage, how little soever for mine, 
since thereby I have been the better 
enabled to tify his curiosity; as 
one who rambles about a country can 
give usually a better account of it, 
than a carrier who jogs on to his inn 
without ever going out of his road. 
As to my style, it cannot be ex- 
nes that a seaman should affect po- 
iteness ; for were I ableto do it, yet I 
think I should be littlesolicitous about 
itin a work of this nature. I have fre- 
uently indeed divested myself of sea- 
to gratify the land er ; for 
which the seamen will hardly forgive 
me ; and yet possibly I shall not seem 
complacent enough to the other; be- 
cause I still retain the use of so 
many sea-terms. I confess [ have 
not been at all scrupulous in this mat- 
ter, either as to the one or the other 
of these ; for I am persuaded, that if 
what I say be intelligible, it mattersnot 
greatly in what words it is expressed. 
For the same reason I have not 
curious as to the spelling of the 
namesof places, plants, fruits, animals, 
&c., which in many of these remoter 
parts are given at the pleasure of tra- 
vellers, and vary according to their 
different humours: neither haye I 
confined myself to such names as are 
given by learned authors, or so much 
as inquired after many of them. J 
write for my countrymen ; and have 
therefore for the most part used such 
names as are familiar to our English 
seamen, and those of our colonies 
abroad, yet without neglecting others 
that occurred. And it may suffice me 
to have given such names and descrip- 
tions as I could: I shall leave to those 
of more leisure and opportunity the 
trouble of compari these with 
those wih. one authors have de- 


cos) ae 
* Two paragraphs are omitted here, 
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I have nothing more to add, but 
that there are here and there some 
mistakes made, as to expression and 
the like, which will need a favourable 
correction as they occur upon reading. 
For instance, the log of wood lying 
out at some distance from [the] sides 
parallel is their Ted. which for die 
to wi or 
8 ed I vd onie — d 
t, might more clearly and proper! 
have — called the side - log, or 
some such name; for 7 lit is 
ſashioned at the bottom and ends 
boatwise, yet GI is not hollow at 
top, but soli ughout. In other 
places also I may not have 
myself so fully as I ought: but any 
considerable omission that I shall re- 
collect, or be informed of, I shall en- 
deavour to make up in these accounts 
I have yet to publish ; and for any 
faults I leave the Reader to the joint 
use of his judgment and candour, 


THE INTRODUCTION. 


I First set out of England on this 
voyage at the beginning of the year 
1679, in the Loyal Merchant of Lon- 
don, bound for Jamaica, Captain 
Knapman, 8 1 get a 
passenger, des when I came 
thither to go from thence to the Bay 
of Campeachy, in the Gulf of Mexico, 
to eut . where in a former 
voyage I had spent about three 

in that employ, and so was well ac- 
quainted with the place and the 
work. We sailed with a prosperous 
gale, without any impediment or re- 
markable passage in our vo : un- 
less that, when we came n sight of 
the Island of Hi iola, and were 
coasting along on the south side of it. 
by the Tittle sles of Vacca, or Ash,“ I 


which refer to the A ices already 
noticed, and to the ''maps and 
draughts" that illustrated the earlier 


* Cha è 
5 La Vache is à small island at the 
south-west end of Hayti; in Dam- 
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observed Captain Knapman was more 
vigilant than ordinary, keeping at a 

distance off shore, for fear of com- 
tug too nearthose small low islands; as 
he did once, ina voyage from England, 
about the year 1673, losing his ship 
there by the carelessness of his mates. 
But we succeeded better, and arrived 
safe at Port Royal in Jamaica some 
time in April 1679, and went im- 
mediately ashore. I had brought 
some goods with me from England 
which I intended to sell here, and 
stock myself with rum and sugar, 
saws, axes, hats, stockings, shoes, 
and such other commodities as I 
knew would sell among the Cam- 
pey logwood cutters. According- 

I sold my English cargo at Port 

yal ; but upon some maturer con- 
siderations of my intended voyage to 
8 I changed my thoughts 
of that design, and continued at 
Jamaica all that year, in expectation 
of some other business. 

I shall not trouble the Reader with 
my observations at that isle, so well 
known to Englishmen ; nor with the 
particulars of my own affairs during 
my stay there. But in short, — 

made a purchase of a sm 
estate in Dorsetshire, near my native 
country of Somerset, of one whose 
title to it I was well assured of, I 
was just embarking myself for Eng- 
land, abont Christmas 1679, when 
one Mr Hobby invited me to go first 
a short trading voyage to the country 
of the Mosquitoes. I was willing to 

t up some money before my return, 

ving laid out what I had at Jamaica ; 
so I sent the writing of my new pur- 
chase along with the same friends 
whom I should have accompanied to 
England, and went on board Mr 
Hobby. Soon after our on 
pe camie toan anchor equa in «il 
Bay, at the west end of Jamaica ; but 
finding there Captains Coxon, Sawkins, 
Sh and other Privateers, Mr 
Hobby's men all left him to go with 
them upon an expedition er had 
contrived, leaving not one with him 


pier's time called ** Ash " by English 
seamen. 
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besides myself; and being thus leſt 
alone, after three or four days’ stay 
with Mr Hobby, I was the more easily 
persuaded to go with them too. 

It was shortly after Christmas 1679 
when we set out. The first expedi- 
tion was to Portobello, which being 
accomplished, it was resolved to 
march by land over the Isthmus of 
Darien, upon some new adventures in 
the South Seas, Accordingly, on the 
5th of April 1680, we went ashore on 
the Isthmus, near Golden Island, one 
of the Sambaloes,' to the number of be- 
tween 300 and 400 men, carrying with us 
such provisions as were n. , and 
toys wherewith to gratify the wild 
Indians through whose ua ol 
were to pass. In about nine days’ 
march we arrived at Santa Maria, and 
took it; and after a stay there of 
about three days, we went on to the 
South Sea coast, and there embarked 
ourselves in such canoes and 


periagoes, as our Indian friends fur- 
nished us withal. We were in sight 
of Panama by the 23d of April, and 
having in vain attempted Pueblo 
Nuevo, before which Sawkins, then 
commander-in-chief, and others, were 
killed, we made some stay at the 
neighbouring Isles of Quibo. Here 
we resolved to change our course and 
stand away to the southward for the 
coast of Peru. Accordingly we left 
the Keys or Isles of Quibo the 6th of 
June, and 2 the rest of the year 
in that southern course; for, touch - 
ing at the isles of Gorgona and Plata, 
we came to Ylo, a small town on the 
coast of Peru, and took it. This 
was in October, and in November we 
went thence to Coquimbo on the 
same coast, and about Christmas were 
got as far as the Isle of Juan Fernan- 


Probably corresponding with 
what is now called the Mulets Archi- 
pelago, a number of small islands 
and rocks extending along the north- 
eastern coast of the Isthmus of 
Darien, from Point San Blas. 

2 Piroques; large canoes made 
— at one of the ends; called 
also ** Italian, piroga ; " 

„ “piragua,” 


1681.] 
dez, which was the farthest of our 
course to the southward. After 
Christmas, we went back again to 
the northward, 8 design dé 
Arica, a strong town advan y 
situated in the hollow of the elbow 
or bending of the Peruvian coast. 
But being there repulsed with great 
loss, we continued our course north- 
ward, till by the middle of April we 
were come in sight of the Isle of 
Plata, a little to the southward of 
the Equinoctial Line. 

e we lay at the Isle of Juan 
Fernandez, Captain Sharpe! was by 
general consent displaced from being 
commander, the req being not 


ing was advanced ; but, he bei 

ortly after before Arica, we 
were without a commander during all 
the rest of our return towards Plata. 


Now, Watling being killed, a great | bo 


number of the meaner sort began to 
be as earnest for choosing Captain 
Sharpe again into the vacancy, as be- 
fore they had been as forward as any to 
turn him out; and, on the other side, 
the abler and more experienced men, 
being altogether dissatisfied with 
Sharpe's former conduct, would by 
no means consent to have him chosen, 
In short, by the time we were come 
in sight of the Island of Plata, the 
difference between the contending 
parties was grown so high, that they 
resolved to part companies, havin 
first made an ent, that whi 
party soever , upon polling, 
appear to have the majority, they 
ould keep the ship, and the other 
should content themselves with the 
launch or longboat, and canoes, and 
return back over the Isthmus, or go 
to seek their fortune other ways, as 
they would. Accordingly, we put it 
to the vote, and, upon dividing, 
Captain Sharpe's party carried it. I, 
who had never been pleased with his 
management, though 1 had hitherto 
kept my mind to myself, now de- 


1 Who had been made chief in com- 
mand De Sawkins was killed at 
uevo. 
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clared myself on the side of those 
that were outvoted; and, according 
to our agreement, we took our shares 
of such necessaries as were fit to 
carry overland with us (for that was 
our resolution), and so prepared for 


our departure. 


— 


CHAPTER I. 


APRIL the 17th, 1681, about 10 
o'clock in the morning, being twelve 
leagues NW. from the Island of Plata, 
we left Captain Sharpe and those who 
were willing to go with him in the 
ship, and embarked into our launch 
— canoes, designing for the River 
wicca ME 
Miguel, which is about 200 es 
from the Isle of Plata. We irs 
number forty-four white men, who 
re arms; a Spanish Indian, who 
bore arms also; and two Mosquito 
Indians, who always bare arms 
— the Privateers, and are much 
yalued by them for striking fish and 
turtle, or tortoise, and manatee or 
sea-cow ; and five slaves taken in the 
South Seas, who fell to our share. 
The craft which carried us was a 
launch or longbost, one canoe, and 
another canoe which had been sawn 
asunder in the middle, in order to 
have made bumkins, or vessels for 
i water, if we had not se- 
parated from our ship. This we 
joined together again and made it 
tight, apte ‘emg meni ; 
and for three days before ira paru 
we sifted as much flour as we could 
well , and rubbed up 20 or 30 lbs. 
of chocolate, with sugar to sweeten 
it; these things and a kettle the 
slaves carried also on their backs 
after we landed. And because there 
were some who designed to go with 
us that we knew were not well able 
to march, we gave out, that if an 
man faltered in the journey overlan 
he must expect to be shot to death ; 


? Now, apparently, the 
which flows into the south-east cor- 
ner of the Gulf 
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for we knew that the Spaniards would 
soon be us, and one man falling 
into their hands might be the ruin 
of us all, by giving an account of our 
stren and condition; yet, this 
would not deter them from goin, 
with us. We had but little win 
when we parted from the ship, but 
before 12 o'clock the sea breeze came 
in strong, which was like to founder 
us before we got in with the shore. 
For our security, therefore, we cut u 
an old dry hide that we brought wi 
us, and barricaded the launch all 
round with it, to keep the water out. 
About 10 o'clock at night we got in 
about seven leagues to windward of 
Cape Pasado, under the Line, and 
then it proved calm, and we lay and 
drove all night, being fatigued the 
receding day. The 18th we had 
ittle wind till the afternoon, and 
then we made sail, standing along 
the shore to the northward, having 
the wind at SSW., and fair weather. 
At 7 o'clock we came abreast of Cape 
Pasado, and found a small bark at 
anchor in a small bay to leeward of 
the Cape, which we took, our own 
boats being too small to us. 
We took her just under the Equinoc- 
tial Line. Ge ves not only a hel 
to us, but in taking her we were safe 
from being described. We did not 
design to have meddled with any 
when we parted with our consorts, 
nor to have seen any if we could 
have helped it. The bark came from 
Gallo, laden with timber, and was 
bound for Guayaquil. The 19th, in 
the morning, we came to an anchor 
about twelve leagues to the southward 
of Cape San Francisco, to put our 
new bark into a better trim. In three 
or fonr hours’ time we finished our 
business, and came to sail again, and 
steered along the coast with the wind 
at SSW., intending to touch at Gor- 


ma. 
P Bag to the northward of Cape 
San Francisco, we met with very wet 
weather; but, the wind continuing, 
we arrived at Gorgona the 24th, in 
the morning, before it was light: we 
were afraid to a ch it in the € 
time, for fear the Spaniards sh 
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lie there for us, it being the place 
where we careened lately, and where 
they might us. When we 
came ashore we found the Spaniards 
had been there to seek after us, by a 
honse they had built which would 
entertain 100 men, and by a great 
cross before thedoors. This was token 
enough that the Spaniards did ex- 
pect us this way again, therefore we 
examined our prisoners if they knew 
anything of it, who confessed they 
had heard of & iago, that rowed 
with fourteen oars, which was kept in 
a river on the main, and once in two 
or three days came over to Gorgona 
ae a! to seek for us; and t| 

aving discovered us, she was to 
make all speed to Panama with the 
news, where they had three ships 
ready to send after us. We lay here 
all the day, and scrubbed our new 
bark, that if ever we should be chased 
we might the better escape ; we filled 
our water, and in the evening went 
from thence, having the wind at SW., 
a brisk gale. The 25th we had much 
wind and rain, and we lost the canoe 
that had been cut and was joined to- 
gether ; we would have kept all our 
canoes to carry us up the river, the 
bark not being so convenient. The 
27th we weut from thence with a 
moderate gale of wind at SW. In 
the afternoon we had excessive 
Showers of rain. 

The 28th was very wet all the morn- 
ing; betwixt ten and eleven it cleared 
up, and we saw two great ships about 
a league and a half to the westward 
of us, we * two leagues from 
the shore, and about ten leagues to 
the southward of Point Garachina, 
These ships had been cruising be- 
tween Gorgona and the Gulf six 
months; but whether our prisoners 
did know it, I cannot tell. - 
sently furled our sails, and . ia 


e deg 3 oe e 
n, and kept us from the t 
each other ; but if they had seen and 

aa, Ud M TR 
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overland, for we knew that the In- 

dians which lived in these never 

had anycommerce with theSpaniards, 
' so we might have had a chance for 


ourlives. The 29th, at 9 o'clock in the 
morning, we came to an anchor at 
Point Garachina, about seven 1 es 
from the Gulf of San Miguel, which 
aeg end reddi tei 
to the South Seas, and the * 
which we designed to return. Here 
we lay all the day, and went ashore 
and dried our clothes, cleaned our 
ns, dried our ammunition, and 
fixed ourselves! against our enemies if 
we should V erint for we ec 
expect to some opposition 4 
landing; we likewise kept a 
lookout all the day, for fear of those 
two ships that we saw the day before. 
The 30th, in the 2 at 8 o'clock, 
we came into the Gulf of San Miguel's 
mouth ; for we put from Point Gar- 
ina in the evening, — 
have reached the islands in the Gulf 
before day, that we might the better 
work our escape from our enemies, if 
we should find any of them waiting 
tostopourpassage. About 9 o'clock 
we came to an anchor a mile without 
&large island, which lies fonr miles 
from the mouth of the river ; we had 
other small islands without us, and 
might have gone 8 the river, 
having a strong tide of flood, but 
would not adventure farther till we 
had looked well about us. We im- 
mediately sent a canoe ashore on the 
island, where we saw (what we alwa: 
— a shi . mouth of the 
river, lying close by the shore, and a 
large tent by it, by which we found 
it ende » hard teak for ua to 
escape them, hen the canoe came 
aboard with this news, some of our 
men were a little disheartened ; but 
it was no more than I ever 
care was now to get safe over- 


pared ourselves, put 
in trim : the so-called ——.— 
Ito fix," like other words now speci- 


ally used in the United States, havin 
weally its origi a— possibly 


igin in 
technical or local— à 
or English use of the 
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land, seeing we could not land here 
according to our desire; therefore, 
before the tide of flood was spent, we 
manned our canoe and rowed 

to the island, to see if the enemy was 
yet in motion. When we came ashore 
we di ourselves all over the 
island, to prevent our enemies from 
— ec erii and 
presently ai igh water, we saw a 
small UR coming over from the 
ship to the island that we were on, 
which made us all get into our canoe 
and wait their coming ; and we lay 
close till —5 came within pistol 
shot of us, and then, being , we 
started out and took them. There 
were in her one white man and two 
Indians, who, being examined, told 
us that the ship which we saw at the 
rivers mouth had lain there six 
months guarding the river, waiting 
for our coming; that she had 12 
guns, and 150 seamen and soldiers ; 
that the seamen all lay aboard, but 
the soldiers lay ashore in their tent; 
that there were 300 men at the mines, 
who had all small arms, and would 
be aboard in two tides’ time. They 
likewise told us, that there were two 
ships cruising in the bay, between 
this place and Gorgona ; the biggest 
had 20 guns and 200 men ; the other 
10 guns and 150 men. Besides all 
this, they told us that the Indians on 
this side the country were our ene- 
mies, which was the worst news of 
all. However, we presently ht 
these prisoners aboard, and got under 
sail, turning out with the tide of ebb, 
for it was not convenient to stay 
longer there. We did not long con- 
sider what to do, but intended to 
land that night or the next day be- 
times; for we did not question but 
we should either get a good com- 
merce with the Indians by such toys 
as we had purposely brought with us, 
or else force our way through their 
country in spite of all their opposi- 
tion ; and we did not fear what these 
88 ainst us in case 

ey 


southerly wind, 
which blew right in ; and the tide of 
ebb being far spent, we could not 
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iurn out, I ed! them to run 
into the River of Congo, which is a 
large river, about three leagues from 
the islands where we lay; which, with 
a southerly wind, we could have done; 
and when we were got as high as the 
tide flows, then we might have landed. 
But all the arguments I could use 
were not of force suílicient to con- 
vince them that there was a ort 
river so near us; but they would 
land somewhere, they neither did 
know how, where, nor when. When 
we had rowed and towed wey the 
wind all night, we just got about Cape 
San Lorenzo in the morning, and 
sailed about four miles farther to the 

and ran into a small creek 
within two keys? or little islands, and 
rowed uptothe head of the creek, being 
about a mile up, and there we landed, 
May Ist, 1681. We got out all our 
provision and clothes, and then sunk 
our vessel. While we were landing 
and fixing our snapsacks? to march, 
our Mosquito Indians struck a plenti- 
ful dish of fish, which we immedi- 
ately dressed, and. therewith satisfied 
our hunger. 

Having made mention of the Mos- 
quito Indians, it may not be amiss to 
conclude this Chapter with a short 
account of them. They are tall, 
well made, rawboned, lusty, stron, 
and nimble of foot; long-visaged, 
lank black hair, look stern, hard- 
favoured, and of a dark copper-colour- 
ed complexion. They are but a small 
nation or family, and not 100 men of 
them in number, inhabiting on the 
main, on the north side, near Cape 
Gracias Dios, between Cape Honduras 


1 Advised. 

2 A key or cay (Latin, “cautes,” 
a oliff; Spanish, *cayo;" French, 
**eayes") is a low island or 1 of 
rocks rising above the water; it is 

nerally of coralline formation, and 
Sifers from a reef inasmuch as the 
latteris either below water, or washed 
by the waves. Keys are numerous 
among the West Indian Islands, and 
in the Gulf of Mexico, &c. 

* (Swedish, **snappück ") soldiers’ 
bags, knapsacks, 
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and Nicaragua. They are very inge- 
nious at throwing the lance, fisgig,* 
h n, or any manner of dart, being 
bred to it from their infaney, for the 
Children, imitating their ts, 
never go abroad without a lanee in 
their hands, which they throw at any 
object, till use has made them masters 
of theart. Then they learn to put by? 
a lance, arrow, or dart. The manner 
is thus:—Two boys stand at a small 
distance, and dart a blunt stick at one 
another, each of them holding a small 
stick in his right hand, with which he 
strikes — t which was darted at 
him. As they grow in years they be- 
come more dexterous and courageous, 
and then they will stand a fair mark 
to any one that will shoot arrows at 
them, which they will put by with a 
very small stick no bigger than the 
rod of a fowling-piece; and when they 
are grown to be men, they will guard 
themselves from arrows though they 
come very thick at them, provided 
icd 2 not happen to come at once, 

ey have extraordinary good eyes, 
and will d. a sail — sea farther, 
and see anything better, than we. 
Their chief — in their own 
country is to e fish, turtle, or 
manatee, the manner of which I de- 
scribe elsewhere (Chapter III.). For 
this they are esteemed and coveted by 
all Privateers, for one or two of them 
in a ship will maintain 100 men; so 
that when we careen our ships, we 
choose commonly such places where 
there is plenty of turtle or manatee 
for these Mosquito men to strike; and 
it is rare to find Privateers desti- 
tute of one or more of them when the 
commander or most of the men are 
English; but they do not love the 
French, and the Spaniards they hate 
mortally. When they come among 
Privateers they get the use of gons, 
and prove very good marksmen. y 
behave themselves very boldly in 
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fight, and never seem to flinch nor 
hang back, for they think that the 
White men with whom they are know 
better than they do when it is best to 
fight; and, let the disadvantage of 
their be never so great, they will 
never yield nor five back while any of 
their party stand. I could never per- 
ceive any religion, nor any ceremonies, 
or superstitions observations! among 
them, being ready to imitate us in 
whatsoever they saw us do at any 
time, Only they seem to fear the 
devil, whom they call Wallesaw; and 
they say he often appears to some 
among them, whom onr men com- 
monly call their priests, when they 
desire to with him on urgeut 
business, but the rest know not any- 
thing of him, nor how he appears, 
otherwise than as these priests tell 
them. Yet - all say they must 
not anger him, for then he will beat 
them, and that sometimes he carries 
away these their priests. Thus much 
I have heard from some of them who 
speak good English. 

They marry but one wife, with 
whom they live till death separates 
them, At their first coming to- 
gether the man makes a very small 
plantation, for there is land enough, 
and they may choose what spot they 
please, They delight to settle near 
the sea, or by some river, for the sake 
of striking fish, their beloved employ- 
ment. Far within land there are 
other Indians with whom they are 
always at war. After the man has 
cleared a spot of land, and has planted 
it, he seldom minds it afterwards but 
leaves the managing of it to his wife, 
and goes out a-striking. Sometimes 
he seeks only for fish, at other times 
for turtle or manatee; and whatever 
he gets he brings home to his wife, 
and never stirs out to seek for more 
till it is all eaten. When hun 
begins to bite, he either takes fis 
canoe and seeks for more e at sea, 
or walks out into the 979 hunts 


about for peccary,? warree—each a 
SS 
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sort of wild hogs—or deer, and sel- 
dom returns Le ge e nor seeks 
for any more so long as any of it lasts, 
Their plantations are so small that 
they cannot subsist with what they 
uce, for their largest plantations 
ve not above twenty or t. ot plan- 
tain-trees, a bed of yams and pota- 
toes, a bush of Indian pepper, and a 
small spot of pine-apples, which last 
fruit is a main thing they delight in, 
for with these they make a sort of 
drink which our men call ee 
much esteemed by these N 
and to which they invite other 
to be merry, providing fish and flesh 
also. Whoever of them makes of this 
liquor treats his neighbours, making 
a little canoe full at a time, and so 
enough to make them all drunk; and 
it is seldom that such feasts are made 
but the party that makes them hath 
some design, either to be revenged 
for some injury done him, or to de- 
bate of such differences as have ha 
ned between him and his neigh- 
nrs, and to examine into the truth 
of such matters. Yet before they 
are warmed with drisk they never 
speak one word of their grievances; 
and the women, who commonly know 
their husbands' designs, prevent them 
from doing any injury to each other 
by hiding their lances, harpoons, bows 
and arrows, or any other weapon that 
th p he Eng 
ile they are among the lish 
they wear good clothes, and take de- 
light to go neat and tight; but when 
they return again to their own conn- 
try they put by all their clothes, and 
go after their own country fashion, 
wearing only a small me of linen 
tied about their waists hanging down 
to their knees. 


CHAPTER II. 


Berne landed, May the Ist, we began 
our march about 3 o'clock in the 
afternoon, directing our course by our 
pocket compasses NE.; and having 
pee came to the 
t of a hill, where we built small 

I 
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huts and lay all night, having exces- 
sive rains till 12 o'clock. ‘The 2d, in 
the morning, having fair weather, we 
ascended the hill, and found a small 
Indian path, which we followed till 
we found it ran too much easterly, 
and then, doubting! it would carry 
us out of our way, we climbed some 
of the highest trees on the hill, which 
was not meanly furnished with as 
large and tall trees as ever I saw. At 
length we discovered some houses in 
a valley on the north side of the hill, 
but it being m [we] could not de- 
scend on that side, but followed the 
small path, which led us down the 
hill on the east side, where we Vt 
sently found several other Indian 
houses. The first that we came to 
at the foot of the hill had none but 
women at home, who could not speak 
Spanish, but gave each of us a 
calabash or shell full of corn-drink. 
The other houses had some men 
at home, but none that ke 
Spanish; yet we made a s to 
buy such food as their houses or 
plantations afforded, which we dress- 
ed and ate all together, having all 
sorts of our vision in common, 
—— none should = better than 
others, or pay dearer for anythin 
than it was worth. This da vehat 
marched six miles. In the evening the 
husbands of those women came home, 
and told us in broken Spanish that 
they had been on board the guard- 
ship which we fled from two days 
before; that we were now not above 
three miles from the mouth of the 
River of Congo, and that they could 
from thence aboard the -ship 
in half a tide's time, This evenin 
we supped plentifully on fowls an 
jeccary which we bought of the 
Indissa; yams, potatoes, and plan- 
tains served — whereof we 
had enough. r supper we "imet 
with c d these Indians to guide us 
a day's march into the country to- 
wards the north side; he was to have 
for his pains a hatchet, and his bar- 
fin was to bring us to a certain 
ndian's habitation who could speak 


i Suspecting, apprehending. 
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Spanish, from whom we were in hopes 
to be better satisfied of our journey. 
The 3d, having fair weather, we 
began to stir betimes, and set out 
betwixt 6 and 7 o'clock, marching 
through several old ruined planta- 
tions. This morning one of our men, 
being tired, gave us the slip, By 12 
o'clock we had gone eight miles, and 
arrived at the Indian's house, who lived 
on the bank of "e — Congo, mel 
ke vi panish ; to whom 
$a dodlardi ies of this visit. 
At first he seemed to be very dubious 
of entertaining any discourse with 
us, and gave very impertinent an- 
swers to the questions that we de- 
manded of him; hetold us he knew 
no way to the north side of the coun- 
try, but conld carry us to Chepo, or 
to Santa Maria, which we knew to 
be Spauish garrisons, the one lying to 
the eastw: of us, the other to the 
westward : either of them at least 
twentymiles outofour way. Wecould 
t no other answer from him, and all 
is discourse was in such an an 
tone as ee, declared he was not 
our friend. However, we were forced 
to make a virtue of necessity and 
humour him ; for it was neither time 
nor place to be with the In- 
dians, all our lives lying in their 
hand. We were now at a great loss, 
not knowing what course to take, for 
we tempted him with beads, money, 
hatchets, macheats or long knives, 
but nothing would work on him, till 
one of our men took a sky-coloured 
petticoat out of his bag, and pnt it 
on his wife; who was so much pleased 
with the present, that she immedi- 
ately began to chatter to her husband, 
and soon brought him into a better 
humour. He could then tell us that 
he knew the way to the north side, and 
would bave 
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cause it rained very hard; but our 
business required more haste, our 
enemies lying so near us, for he told 
us that he could go from his house 
aboard the guard-ship ina tide's time ; 
and this was the fourth day since they 
saw us, So we marched three miles 
farther, and then built huts, where 
we stayed all night ; it rained all the 
afternoon, and the greatest part of 
the ni ht. The 4th, we began our 
march betimes, for the forenoons were 
commonly fair but much rain after 
noon; though whether it rained or 
shined it was much at one with us, for 
I verily believed we crossed the rivers 
thirty times this day: the Indians hav- 
ing no paths to travel from one part 
of the country to another, and there- 
fore, guidingthemselves by the rivers. 
We marched this day twelve miles, 
and then built our huts and lay down 
to sleep; but we always kept two 
men on the watch, otherwise our own 
Slaves =m have knocked us on the 
head while we slept. It rained vio- 
lently all the afternoon and most part 
of the night. We had much ado to 
kindle a tire this evening : our huts 
were but very mean or ordinary, and 
our fire small, so that we could not 
dry our clothes, searce warm ourselves, 
and no sort of food for the belly ; all 
which made it very hard with us. I 
confess these . quite expelled 
the thoughts of an enemy ; for now, 
having been four days in the country, 
we n to have but few other cares 
z- stone mi dels the 


—. o'clock in the morning we arrived 
at a young Spanish Indian's house who 
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had ; for we still provided for the sick 
and weak. We had a Spanish Indian 
in our company, who first took up 
arms with Captain Sawkins, and 
been with us ever since his death. 
He was persuaded tolive here by the 
master of the house, who promised 
him his sister in marriage, and to be 
assistant to him in clearing a planta- 
tion; but we would not consent to 
part with him here for fear of some 
treachery, but promised to release 
him in two or days, when we 
were — i out of danger of our 
enemies. e stayed here all the 
afternoon, dried our clothes and am- 
munition, cleared our guns, and pro- 
vided ourselves for a march the next 
morning. Our Surgeon, Mr Wafer, 
came to a sad disaster here. Being 
drying his powder, a careless fellow 

by with his pipe —— and 
set fire to his powder, which blew 
up and scorched his knee, and re- 
duced him to that condition that he 
was not able to march; wherefore we 
allowed him a slave to carry his things, 
being all of us the more concerned at 
the accident, because liable ourselves 
every moment to misfortune, and 
none to lock after us but him, This 
Indian —— was seated on the 
bank of the River Congo, in a very 
fat soil; and thus far we might have 
come in our canoe, if I could have per- 
suaded them to it. 

The 6th, we set out n, having 
hired another guide. Here we first 
crossed the River Congo in a canoe, 
having been from our first landing on 
the west side of the river ; and being 
over, we marched to the eastwards 
two miles, and came to another river, 
which we forded several times, though 
Two of our men 


us, but came after us as th 
able. The last 
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left the ship, to provide myself a large 


qant of bamboo, which I stopped at 
oth ends, closing it with wax, so as 
to keep out any water. In this I 
preserved my journal and. other writ- 
ings from being wet, though I was 
often forced to swim. When we were 
over this river, we sat down to wait 
the coming of our consorts who were 
left behind, and in half an hour they 
came, But the river by that time 
was so high, that they could not get 
over it; neither could we help them 
over, but bid them be of comfort 
and stay till the river fall: but 
we marched two miles farther by the 
side of the river, and there built our 
huts, having gone this day six miles. 
We had scarce finished our huts be- 
fore the river rose much higher, and, 
overflowing the banks, obliged us to 
remove into higher ground : but the 
night came on before we could build 
more huts, so we lay straggling in the 
woods, some under one tree, some 
under another, as we could find con- 
veniency; which might have been 
M cede if the weather 
een fair, t the test 

5 
rain, with mu ing and 
terrible claps of anden Ts 
ships and inconveniences made us all 
careless, and there was no watch kept 
(though I believe nobody did sleep) ; 
so our slaves, taking opportunity, 
went away in the night, all but one 
who was hid in some hole and knew 
nothing of their design, or else fell 
asleep. Those that went away carried 
with them our Surgeon’s gun and all 
his money. The next morning, be- 
ing the 8th, we went to the river's 
side and found it much fallen ; and 
here our guide would have us ford 
it again, which, being deep, and 
the current running swift, we could 
not. Then we contrived! to swim 
over; those that could not swim we 
were resolved to help over as well as 
we could ; but this was not so feasi- 
ble, for we should not be able to get 
our things over. At length we 
concluded to send one man over with 


1 Planned, sought to devise means. 
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a line, who should haul over all our 
things first, and then get the men 
over. This being on, one 
George Gayny took the end of a line, 
and made it fast about his neck, and 
left the other end ashore; and one 
man stood by the line, to clear it 
away to him. But when Gayny was 
in the midst of the water, the line in 
drawing after him chanced to kink, or 
w entangled ; and he that stood 
y to clear it away stopped the line, 
which turned Gayny on his back, 
and he that had the line in his hand 
threw it all into the river after him, 
thinking he might recover himself ; 
but the stream running very swift, 
and the man havin; res Hampel 
dollars at his back, [he] was carried 
down, and never seen more by us. 
Those two men whom we left behind 
the day before told us afterwards that 
they found him lying dead ina creek, 
where the eddy had driven him ashore, 
and the money on his back ; but they 
meddled not with any of it, being 
only in care how to work their way 
through a wild unknown country. 
This put a period to that contrivance. 
This was the fourth man that we lost 
in this land journey; for those two 
men that we left the day before did 
not come to us till we were in the 
North Seas, so we yielded them also 
forlost. Being frustrated of 8 
over the river this way, we — 
about for Ta tree to fell across the 
river. At length we found one, Which 
we cut down, and it reached clear 
over; on this we to the other 
side, where we found a small plantain 
walk, which we soon ransacked. 
While we were busy getting plantains, 
our guide was gone; but in less than 
two hours came to us in, and 
brought with him an old Indian, to 
whom he delivered up his cl H 
and we gave him a hatchet and dis- 
missed him, and entered ourselves 
under the conduct of our new guide : 
who immediately led us away, and 
crossed another river, and entered 
into a large of the fattest laud 
I did ever take notice of; the trees 
were not very thick, but the 
that I saw in all my travels, e 
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saw great tracks which were made by 
the peecaries, but saw none of them. 
We marched in this pleasant counti 

till 3 o'clock in the afternoon, in all 
abont four miles, and then arrived at 
the old man's country-house, which 
was only a habitation for hunting; 
there was a small plantain walk, 
some yams and potatoes Here we 
took up our quarters for this day, and 
refreshed ourselves with such food as 
the place afforded, and dried our 
clothes and ammunition. At this 
place our young Spanish Indian pro- 
vided to leave us, for now we thought 
ourselves past danger. This was he 
that was persuaded to stay at the last 
house we came from, to marry the 

oung man's sister ; and we dismi 
1 according to our promise. 

The 9th the old man conducted 
us towards his own habitation. We 
marched about five miles in this 
valley, and then ascended a hill, and 
travelled about five miles farther over 
two or three small hills before we 
came to any settlement. Half a mile 

fore we came to the plantations we 
light of! a path, which carried us 
to the Indians’ habitations. We saw 
many wooden crosses erected in the 
Way, which created some jealousy * in 
us that here were some Spaniards ; 
therefore we new-primed all our guns, 
and provided ourselves for an enemy ; 
but coming into the town [we] found 
hone but Indians, who were all got 
ther in a large house to receive 
us: for the old man had a little boy 
With him that he sent before. The 
made us welcome to such as they had, 
Which was very mean; for these were 
eue Patiene, the corn being not 
th Potatoes, yams, and plantains 
— had none but what they brought 
— yr —— — 
x em spoke — 
— ; two young men could “23 
ttle; it caused us to take more 
notice of them. To these we made a 
Present and desired them to get us a 
guide to conduct us to the north side, 
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or of the way ; which they pro- 
mh nti do themselves if we Would 
reward them for it; but told us we 
must lie still the next day. But we 
thought ourselves nearer the North 
Sea than we were, and proposed to go 
without a guide rather than stay here 
a whole day. However some of our 
men who were tired, resolved to stay 
behind ; and Mr Wafer, our Surgeon, 
who marched in great pain ever since 
his knee was burned with powder, 
was resolved to ev enm them. "The 
10th we got up betimes, resolving 
to march, but the Indians opposed it 
as much as they could; but seeing 
they could not persuade us to stay, 
they came with us ; and having taken 
leave of our friends weset out. Here 
therefore we left the Surgeon and two 
more, as we said, and marched away 
to the eastward, following our guides, 
But we often looked on our pocket 
compasses, and showed them to the 
guides, pointing at the way that we 
would go; which made them shake 
their heads, and say they were pretty 
things, but not convenient? for us. 
After we had ascended the- hill on 
which the town stood, we came down 
into a valley, and guided ourselves by 
a river which we crossed thirty-two 
times; and having marched nine 
miles, we built huts and lay there all 
night. Thisevening I killed a quam,“ 
a large bird as big as a turkey, where- 
with we treated our guides; for we 
brought no provision with us. This 
night our last slave ran away. The 
lith we marched ten miles farther 
and built huts at night, but went 
supperless to bed. The 12th, in the 
inorning we crossed a deep river, 
passing over it on a tree, and march- 
ed seven miles in a low swam 

ground, and came to the side of a 


great deep river, but could not get 
over. e built huts upon its 
and lay there all night, upon our 
? Of no advantage. 1 
Guan; Penelope eristata, a bird 
resembling the curassow, thirty i 
of a dusky black above, glossed 


long, 
is still with green and olive, the neck and 


| breast spotted with white. 
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barbecues, or frames of sticks, raised 
about three feet from the ground. 
The 13th, when we turned out, the 
river had overflowed its banks, and 
was two feet deep in our huts, and 
our guides went from us, not telli 
us their intent, which made us think 
they were returned home again. Now 
we began to repent our haste in com- 
ing from the last settlements, for we 
had no food since we came from 
thence. Indeed we got macaw- 
berries in this place, wherewith we 
satisfied ourselves this day, though 
2 bagi bse in S 3 
times, our guides came to us n, 
and, the waters being fallen within 
their bounds, they carried us to a 
tree that stood on the bank of the 
river, and told us if we could fell that 
tree across it, we might pass ; if not, 
we could pass no farther. Therefore 
we set two of the best axemen that we 
had, who felled it exactly across the 
river, and the boughs just reached 
over; on this we passed very safe, 
We afterwards crossed another river 
three times, with much difficulty ; 
and at 3 o'clock in the afternoon we 
came to an Indian settlement, where 
we met a drove of monkeys, and 
killed four of them, and stayed here 
allnight; having marched this day 
six miles. Here we got plantains 
enough, and a kind reception of the 
Indian that lived here all alone, ex- 
cept one boy to wait on him. The 
15th, when we set out, the kind 
Indian and his boy went with us in a 
canoe, and set us over such places as 
we could not ford, and past 
those great rivers he returned back 
again, having helped us at least two 
miles, We marched afterwards five 
miles, and came to large plantain walks, 
where we took up our V dta that 
night ; wethere fi y ullyon = 
tains, both ripe an , and ha 
fair weather the tay and night. 
I think these were the plan- 
tain walks, and the biggest plantains 
that ever I saw; but no house [was] 
near them. We gathered what we 
leased by our guides’ orders. The 
6th, we marched three miles, and 
came to a large settlement, where we 
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abode all day, Not a man of us but 
at an end: our 


wished the journ 

feet being blistered, and our thighs 
stripped with wading through so 
many rivers; the way;being almost 
continually through rivers or pathless 
woods. In the afternoon five of us : 
went to seek for game, and killed 
three monkeys, which we dressed for 
supper. Here we first began to have 
fair weather, which continued with us 
till we came to the North Seas, The 
18th, we set out at 10 o'clock ; and 
the Indians with five canoes carried 
us a league up a river, and when we 
landed, the kind Indians went with 
us and carried our burthens. We 
marched three miles farther, and 
then built our huts, having travelled 
from the last settlements six miles, 
Thel9th, our guides lost their way, 
and we did not march above two 
miles. The 20th, by 12 o’clock, we 
came to Chepo River. The rivers 
we crossed hitherto, ran all into the 
South Seas; and this of Chepo was 
the last we met that ran that way. 
Here an old man who came from the 
last settlements distributed his bur- 
then of plantains amongst us, and 
taking his leave returned home. 
Afterwards we forded the river and 
marched to the foot of a very high 
mountain, where we lay all night. 
This day we marched about nine 
miles. e 21st, some of the Indians 
returned back, and we marched up a 
very high mountain; being on the 
top, we went some miles on a ridge, 
and steep on both sides; then de- 
scended a little, and came to a fine 
spring, where we lay all night, having 
gone this day about nine miles; the 
weather still very fair and clear. 
The I we marched over another 
very high mountain, keeping on the 
ridge, five miles. When — to 
the north end, we to our great com- 
fort saw the sea; then we descended 
and parted ourselves into three com- 
panies, and lay by the side of a river, 
which was the first we met that runs 
into the North Sea. The 23d, we 
came th h several large plantain 
walks, and at 10 o'clock came to an 
Indian habitation not far from the 
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North Sea. Here we got canoes to 
us down the River Concepcion 
to the seaside ; having gone this day 
about seven miles. We found a great 
many Indians at the mouth of this 
river. They had settled themselves 
here for the benefit of trade with the 
9 and their commodities 
ere yams, potatoes, plantains, s — 
canes, fowls, and ^ These In- 
dians told us that 
eat many English and French ships 
ere which were all gone but one 
barcolongo,! a French Privateer, that 
lay at Sound's Key or Island. 
This island is about three leagues 
from the mouth of the River Concep- 
clon, and is one of the Sambaloes, a 
range of islands reaching for about 
twenty leagues from Point Samballas ? 
to Golden Island eastward. These 
islands or keys, as we call them, were 
first made the rendezvous of Priva- 
teers in the year 1679, being very 
convenient for careening, and had 
Names given to some of them by 
the Captains of the Privateers; as 
this La Sound’s Key particularly. 
Thus we finished our journey from 
the South Sea tothe North in twenty- 
three days; in which time, by my 
account, we travelled 110 miles, cross- 
ing some very high mountains ; but 
our common march was in the valleys 
among deep and dangerous rivers. 

On the 24th of May, having lain 
one night at the river's mouth, we all 
went on board the Privateer who la: 
at La Sound's Key. It was a Frene 
vessel ; Captain Tristian, commander. 
The first thing we did was to get such 

gs as we could to gratify our 
Indian iuda, for we were resolved 
to reward them to their hearts’ con- 
tent. This we did by giving them. 
beads, knives, scissors, and kang 
hic! the 


qme, Which we bought of 

vateer’s crew; and half-a-dollar 
a man from each of us, avhich we 
— bine ir 


ON BOARD A PRIVATEER. - 


there had been a | hereaf! 


would have bestowed in goods 

but could not get any, the Sr dy ti 
having no more toys. They were so 
well satisfied with these, that they 
returned with joy to their friends, 
and were very kind to our consorts 
whom we left behind; as Mr Wafer 
our Surgeon, and the rest of them 
told us, when they came to us some 
months afterwards, as shall be said 
ter, 


CHAPTER IIL 


Tue Privateer on board which we 
went being now cleaned, and our In- 
dian guides satisfied and set ashore, 
we set sail in two days for Springer's 
Key, another of the Sambaloes Isles, 
about seven or eight leagues from La 
Sound’s Key. Here lay eight sail of 
Privateers more, viz. :— 
English commanders and English- 
men. 

Captain Coxon, 10 guns, 100 men. 

Captain Payne, 10 guns, 100 men. 

Captain Wright, a barcolongo, 4 
guns, 40 men. 

Captain Williams, a small barco- 
longo. 

Captain Yanky, a barcolongo, 4 
guns, about 60 men, lish, Dutch, 
and French; himself a Dutchman. 

French commanders and men, 

Captain Archembo, 8 guns, 40 men, 

Captain Tucker, 6 guns, 70 men. 

Captain Rose, a bazcolongo. 

An hour before we came to the 
fleet, Captain Wright, who had been 
sent to the Chagres River, arrived at 
Springer's Key, with a large canoe or 
periago laden with flour, which he 
took there. one of the 2 
belonging to the periago came 
Panama — above six days before he 
took her, and told the news of our 
eoming overland, and likewise related 
the condition and st of Panama, 
which was the main ti og they ine 
quired after ; for Captain Wright was 
sent thither y to get a 
prisoner that was able to inform them 
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of the strength of that city, because 
these Privateers designed to join all 
ther force, and by the assistance of 
the Indians (who had promised to be 
their guides) to march overland to 
5 and there — n other way 
of getting prisoners for that purpose 
but by * between ure 
and Porto Bello, because there are 
much goods brought that way from 
Panama, especially when the Armada 
lies at Porto Bello. All the com- 
manders were aboard of Captain 
Wright when we came into the fleet, 
and were mighty inquisitive of the 
prisoners to know the truth of what 
they related concerning us. But as 
soon as they knew we were come, 
they immediately came aboard of 
Captain Tristian, being all overjoyed 
to see ns; for Captain Coxon and 
many others had left us in the South 
Seas abont twelve months since, and 
had never heard what became of us 
since that time. — They inquired of 
us what we did there? how we lived ? 
how far we had been? and what dis- 
coveries we made in those seas? After 
we had answered these general ques- 
tions, they n to be more cu- 
lar in examining us concerning our 
through the country from the 

mth Seas. We related the whole 
matter, giving them an account of 
the fatigues of our march, and the in- 
conveniences we suffered by the rains, 
and disheartened them quite from 
that design, Then they proposed 
several other places where such a 


party of men M were now t Es 
ther might make a voyage ; e 
Sbjections of some or other still hin- 


dered any proceeding. For the 
Privateers have an account of most 


towns within twenty leagues of the 
sea on all the toes from Trinidad 
down to La Vera Cruz, and are able 
to give a near guess of the strength 
nnd riches of. them, for they make it 
their business to examine all prisoners 
that fall into their hands concern- 
ing the country, town, or city they 
belong to: whether born there, 
or how long they have known it? 


1 Lying in ambush or concealment, 
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how many families? whether most 
Spaniards? or whether the major 
part are mot copper-colonred, as 
mulattoes, Mustesoes, or Indians? 
whether rich, and what their riches 
consist in? and what their chief 
manufactures? If fortified, how 
many t guns, and what number 
of small arms? whether it is possible 
to come undescried on them? how 
many look-outs or sentinels ? for such 
the Spaniards always keep ; how the 
look-outs are placed! whether possi- 
ble to avoid the look-outs or take 
them? If any river or creek comes 
near it, or where the best landing? 
with innumerable other such qnes- 
tions, which their curiosity leads 
them to demand. And if they have 
had any former discourse of such 
places from other prisoners, they 
compare one with the other; then 
examine again, and inquire if he 
or any of them are capable to be 
guides to conduct a party of men 
thither; if not, where and how any 
prisoner may be taken that may do 
it; and from thence they afterwards 
lay their schemes to prosecute what- 
ever design they take in hand. 

It was seven or cight daya before 
any resolution was taken, yet consul- 
tations were held every day. The 
French seemed very rend to 
to any town that the English could 
or would Propose, because the Go- 
vernor of Petit Goave (from whom 
the Privateers take commissions) had 
recommended a quum. lately come 
from France to be General of the'ex- 
prison. and sent word by Captain 

cker, with whom this gentleman 
came, that they should if possible 
make an attempt on some town be- 
fore he returned again. The English, 
when they were in company with the 
French, seemed to approve of what 
the French said, but never looked on 
that General to be fit for the service 
in hand. At length it was concluded 
to go to a town called Coretaga,? 
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which lies a great way in the country, 
but not — 8 tedious march mai 
would be from hence to Panama. 
Our way to it lay up Carpenter's 
River, which is about sixt es 
to the westward of Porto Bello, Our 
greatest obstruction in this design 
was our want of boats, therefore it 
was concluded to go with all our fleet 
to St Andreas, a small uninhabited 
island lying near the Isle of Provi- 
dence, tothe W. of it, in 13 15’ N. Lat., 
and from Porto Bello NNW. about 
seventy leagues, where we should be 
but a little way from Carpenter's 
River. And besides, at this island 
we might build canoes, it being 
plentifully stored with large cedars for 
such a purpose; and for this reason 
the Jamaica-men come hither fre- 
quently to build sloops, cedar being 
very fit for building, and being to be 
had here at free cost, besides other 
wood. Jamaica is well stored with 
cedars of its own, chiefly among the 
Rocky Mountains; these also of St 
Andreas grow in stony ground, and 
are the largest that ever I knew or 
heard of, the bodies alone being ordi- 
narily forty or fifty feet long, many 
sixty or seventy and upwards, and of 
a proportionable bigness. The Ber- 
mudas Isles arewell stored with them ; 
šo is Virginia, which is generally a 
sandy soil. I saw none in the East 
Indies, nor in the South Sea coast, ex- 
cept on the Isthmus as I came over it.* 

€ reckon the peri and canoes 
that are made of cedar to be the best of 
any ; they are nothing but the treeit- 
Self made hollow boat-wise, witha flat 

ttom, and the canoegenerally sharp 
at both ends, the periago at one only, 
with the other and tak But what is 
commonly said of cedar, thatthe worm 
will not touch it, is a mistake; for I 

ve seen it v. 


much worm-eaten. 
All things — thus concluded on, 
we sailed from hence, directing our 


course toward St Andreas. We kept 
— E 
* St Andrew's Island, 

The Author 


afterwards (Cha 

IX., 221) tells us that he fonnd 

[NA the Three Marias 
the eoast of Mexico. 
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company the first day, but at night 
it blew a hard gale at NE., dede 
of our ships bore away. The next 
day others were forced to leave us, 
and the second night we lost all our 
company. I was now belonging to 
Captain Archembo, for all the rest of 
the fleet were over-manned. Captain 
Archembo wanting men, we that came 
out of the South Seas must either sail 
with him or remain among the In- 
dians. Indeed, we found no cause to 
dislike the Captain ; but his French 
seamen were the saddest creatures 
that ever I was among ; for though 
we had bad weather that required 
many hands aloft, yet the biggest 
part of them never stirred out of 
their hammocks but to eat or ease 
themselves. We made a shift to find 
the Island the fourth day, where we 
metCaptain Wright, who came thither 
the day before, <= had taken a 
Spanish tartane,? wherein were thirty 
all well armed. She had four 
petereroes,* and some long guns placed 
in a swivel on the gunwale. Ls 
fought an hour before they yielded. 
The news they related was, that they 
came from Carthagena in company of 
eleven armadilloes (which are small 
vessels of war) to seek for the fleet of 
Privateers lying in the Sambaloes ; 
that they parted from the armadil- 
loes two days before ; that they were 
ordered to search the Sambaloes for 
us, and if they did not find us, then 
T were ordered to de to Porto 
Bello, and lie there till they had 
further intelligence of us; and he 
supposed these armadilloes to be 
now 282 m qom overland 
out of the Sou ing 

ofliving among the French, desired 
Captain Wright to fit up his prize the 
tartane, and make a man-of-war of 
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her for us, which he at first seemed 
to decline, because he was settled 
among the French on Hispaniola, and 
was very well beloved both by the 
Governor of Petit Goave, and all the 
gentry ; and they would resent it ill 
that Captain Wright, who had no 
occasion of men, should be so unkind 
to Captain Archembo as to seduce his 
men from him ; he being so meanly 
manned that he could hardly sail his 
ship with his Frenchmen. We told 
him we would no longer remain with 
Captain Archembo, but would go 
ashore there and build canoes to trans- 
p ourselves down to the Mosquitoes 

he would notentertainus; for Priva- 
teers are not obliged to any ship, but 
free to go ashore where they please, 
or to go into any other ship that will 
entertain them, only paying for their 
provision. When Captain Wright 
saw our-resolution, he agreed with us 
on condition we should under his 
command as one ship's company, to 
which we unanimously consen 

We stayed here about ten days to 
see if any more of our fleet would 
come to us; but there came no more 
of us to the island but three, Captain 
Wright, Captain Archembo, and Ca 
tain Tucker. "Therefore we conclud- 
ed the rest were bore away either for 
Boca del Toro or Blewfields River on 
the main; and we designed to seek 
them. We had fine weather while 
we lay here, only some tornadoes or 
thunder-showers. But in this Isle 
of St Andreas there being neither 
fish, fowl, nor deer, and it being 
therefore but an ordinary place for us 
who had bnt little ion, we sailed 
from hence again in quest of our scat- 
tered fleet, directingour course forsome 
islands lying near the main, called by 
the Privateers the Corn Islands ; being 
inhopestogetcornthere. Theseislands 
I take to be the same which are gene- 
rally ealled in the maps the Pearl Is- 


lands, lying about the lat. of 12°10’ N. 
Here we arrived the next day, and 
went ashore on one of them, but 


found none of the inhabitants, for 
there are but a few poor naked Indians 
that live here, — been so often 
plundered by the Privateers, that 
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they have but little provision ; and 
when they see a sail they hide them- 
selves, otherwise ships that come here 
would take them, and make slaves of 
them ; and 1 have seen some of them 
that have been slaves. They are peo- 
le of a mean stature, yet strong 
imbs; they are of a dark copper- 
colour, black hair, full round faces, 
small black eyes, their eye-brows 
hanging over their eyes, low fore- 
heads, short thick noses, not high 
but flattish ; full lips, and short chins. 
They have a fashion to cut holes in 
the lips of the boys when they are 
goung, close to their chin, which they 
eep open with little pegs till they are 
fourteen or fifteen years old : then they 
wear beards in them made of turtle or 
tortoise shell. A little notch at the 
upper end they put in through the 
lip, where it remaius between the 
teeth and the lip; the under I 
hangs down over their chin. "This 
they commonly wear all day, and 
when they sleep they take it out. 
They have likewise holes bored in 
their ears, both men and women, 
when young ; and by continual 
stretching them with great pe 
they grow e zs big as & willed 
five-shilling piece: herein they wear 
pieces of wood eut very round and 
smooth, so that their ear seems to be 
all wood, with a little skin about it. 
Mey a us women use is 
about their legs, which they are 
curious in ; for from the infancy of 
the girls their mothers make fast a 
piece of cotton cloth about the small 
of their from the ankle to the 
calf, very hard, which makes them 
havea very full calf: this the women 
wear to their dying day. Both men 
and women go naked, only a clout 
about their waists; yet they have 
but little feet though they go bare- 
foot. Finding no provision we 
sailed towards Blewlields River, w. 
we careened our tartane; and there 
Captain Archembo and Tue- 


ker left us, and went Boca del 
Toro. This Blewfields River? comes 


1 Marked on some. modern maps as 
the River Escondido or Segovia; it 


cl. 
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out between the Rivers of Ni 
and V. a It had this name from 
Captain Blewfield, a famous Privateer 
living on Providence Island long be- 
fore Jamaica was taken : which Island 
of Providence was settled by the Eng- 
lish and belonged tothe Earls of War- 
wick. In this river we found a canoe 
coming down the stream ; and though 
we went with our canoes to seek for 
inhabitants, yet we found none, but 
Saw in two or three places signs that 
Indians had made on the side of the 
river. The canoe which we found was 
but meanly made for want of tools ; 
therefore we concluded these Indians 
aveno commerce with the Spaniards 
nor with other Indians that have. 
While we lay here, our Mosquito- 
men went in their canoe and strack 
us some manatee or sea-cow.! Be- 
sides this Blewfields River I have 
seen the manatee in the Bay of Cam- 
hy, on the coasts of Boca del 
rago and Boca del Toro, in the 
River of Darien, and among the south 
keys or little islands of Cuba. I have 
of their being found on the 
north of Jamaica, a few ; and in the 
Tivers of Surinam in great multitudes, 
which is a very low land. I have 
Seen them also at Mindanao, one of 
the Philippine Islands, and on the 
Coast of Now Holland. This creature 
is about the bigness of a horse, and 
ten or twelve feet long. The mouth 
— much like ag mouth of a cow, 
t thick li The eyes 
are a —— ral he 


U one on each side of its belly. 
nder each of these fins the female 
has a small dug to suckle her young. 
S ar em; 


the Mosquito t 
mouth are lewis town — 
to some of the 1 7e or esa} 
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From the shoulders towards the tail 
it retains its bigness for about two feet, 
then grows smaller and smaller to the 
very tail, which is flat, and about 
fourteen inches broad and' twenty 
inches long, and in the middle 
four or five inches thick, but about 
the edges not above two inches 
thick. From the head to the tail 
itis round and smooth, without an 
fin but those two before-mention 

I have heard that some have weighed 
above 1200 lbs., but I never saw any 
so large. The manatee delights to 
live in brackish water; and they are 
commonly in creeks and rivers near 
the sea. They live on grass seven or 
eight inches long, and of a narrow 
blade, which grows in the sea in many 
places, especially among islunds near 
the main; this grass grows likewise in 
creeks or in great rivers near the sides 
of them, in such places where there 
is but little tide or current. They 
never come ashore, nor into shallower 
water than where theycanswim. Their 
flesh is white, both the fat and the 
lean, and extraordinary sweet whole- 
some meat. The tail of a young cow 
is most esteemed; but if old both 
head and tail are very tough. A calf 
that sucks is the most delicate meat ; 
Privateers commonly roast them, as 


they do also t pieces cut out of 
the bellies of the old ones. The skin 
of the manatee is of great use to Priva- 


teers; for theycutthem outintostraps, 
which they make fast on the sides of 
their canoes, through which they put 
their oars in rowing, instead of thioles* 
or The skin of the bull or of 
the back of the cow is too thick for 
this use; but of it they make horse- 
whips, cutting them two or three feet 
long ; at the handle they leave the full 
substance of the skin, - from thence 
cut it away tapering, but very even 
and square [on] a all the four sides, 
While the thongs are green they twist 
them and hang them to dry ; which 
in a week's time become as hard as 
wood. The Mosquito-men have al- 
ways a small canoe for their use, to 


Pins in the gunwale to su the 
oar in rowing; also called Monte 
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strike fish, tortoise, or manatee: 
which they keep usually to them- 
selves, and yery neatand clean. They 
use no oars, but paddles, the broad 
part of which does not go tapering 
towards the staff, pole, or handle of 
it as in the oar ; nor do they use it in 
the same manner, by laying it on the 
side of the vessel, but hold it perpen- 
dicularly, gripping the staff hard with 
both Aes and putting back the 
and very 

uick strokes, One of the Mosquitoes 
(for there go but two in a canoe) sits 
in the stern, the other kneels down 
in the head; and both paddle till 
they come to the place ee d 
expect theirgame. en they lie still, 
or paddle very softly, looking well 
about them; and he that is in the 
head of the canoe Jays down his pad- 
dle and stands up with his striking 
staff in-his hand. This staff is about 
eight feet long, almost as big as a 
man's arm at the great end, in 
which there is a hole to place his 


water by main stre 


h onin. At the other end of his 
staff there is a piece of light wood 
called bob-w with a hole in 


it through which the small end 
of the staff comes; and on this 
piece of bob-wood there is a line of 
ten or twelve fathoms wound neatly 
about, and the end of the line made 
fast to it. The other end of the line 
is made fast to the harpoon, which is 
at the great end of the staff ; and the 
Mosquito-man keeps about a fathom 
of it loose in his hand. When he 
strikes, the harpoon presently comes 
out of the staff, and as the manatee 
swims away the line runs off from the 
bob ; and althongh at first both staff 
and bob may be carried under water, 
yet as the line runs off it will rise 
in. Then the Mosqnito-men pad- 
dle with all their might to get hold of 
the bob again, and spend usually a 
uarter of an hour before they get it. 
When the manatee begins to be tired, 
it lies still; and then the Mosquito- 
men paddle to r 73 zi it 
up, and in to in the line. 
When 8 feels them he 
swims away again 
him; then he that steers must be 


with the canoe after | i 
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nimble to turn the head of the canoe 
that way that his consort points, who 
being in the head of his canoe, and 
holding the line, both sees and feels 
which way the manatee is swimming. 
Thus the canoe is towed with a vio- 
lent motion till the manatee's strength 
decays. Then they gather in the 
line, which they are often forced to 
let all go to the very end. At length, 
when A creature's strength is spent, 
they haul it up to the canoe's side, 
and knock it on the head, and tow it 
to the nearest shore, where they make 
it fast, and seek for another; which 
having taken, they go ashore with it 
to put it into their canoe. For it is so 
heavy that they cannot lift itin; but 
they haul it up in shoal water as near 
the shore as they can, and then over- 
set the canoe, laying one side close to 
the manatee. Then they roll it in, 
which brings the canoe upright again ; 
and when they have heaved out the 
water they fasten a line to the other 
manatee that lies afloat, and tow it 
after them.! 

When we had cleaned our tartane 
we sailed from hence, bound for Boca 
del Toro, which is an opening between 
two islands about 10° 10’ N., between 
the Rivers of Veragua and Chagres. 
Here we met with Captain Yanky, 
who told us that there had been a 
fleet of Spanish armadilloes to seek 
us: that Captain Tristian having 
fallen to leeward, was coming to 
Boca del Toro, and fell in amongst 
them, supposing them to be our fleet : 
that they fired and chased him, but 
he rowed and towed, and they sup- 
me he got away; that Captain 
yne was likewise chased by them, 


1 The manner of strikin 


the tor- 
but be- 
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and Captain Williams, and that they 

not seen them since; that they 
lay within the islands; that the 
Spaniards never came in to him; 
and that Captain Coxon was in at the 
careening place, This Boca del Toro 
isa place that the Privateers use to 
resort to as much as any place in all 
the coast, because here is plenty of 
green tortoise and a good careening 
place. The Indians here have no 
commerce with the Spaniards, but 
are very barbarous, and will not be 
dealt with. They have destroyed 
many Privateers, as they did not 
longafter this some of Captain Payne's 
men; who having built a tent ashore 
to put his goods in while he careened 
his ship, and some men lying there 
with their arms, in the night the In- 
dians crept softly into the tent and 
€ut off the heads of three or four men, 
and made their escape ; nor was this 
the first time they had served the Pri- 
Vateers so, There grow on this coast 
Vinelloes in great quantity, with 
which chocolate is perfumed’; these 
I shall describe elsewhere.! 

Our fleet being thus scattered, there 
Were now no hopes of getting toge- 
ther again; therefore every one did 
what they thought most conducing 
to obtain their endi. Captain Wright 
with whom I now was, was resolved 
to cruise on the coast of Carthagena ; 
and it being now almost the westerly 
Wind season, we sailed from hence, 
and Captain Yanky with us; and we 
consorted, because Captain Yanky 
had no commission, and was afraid 
the French would takeaway his bark. 
We passed by Scuda,? a small island 
Where it is said Sir Francis Drake's 

ls were buried,and cameto a small 
ver to westward of C where we 


the wind at W. with much rain ; which 
brought us to PointSamballas.* Here 


206. 
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Captain Wright and Captain Yanky 
left us in the tartane to fix the 
canoes, while they went on the coast 
of Carthagena to seek n 
We eruised in among the islands, and 
kept our Mosquito-men or strikers 
out, who brought aboard some half- 
grown tortoise ; and some of us went 
ashore every day to hunt for what we 
could find in the woods. rmm 
we got peccary, warree, or deer; at 
other times we lighted on a drove of 
large fat monkeys or quams, corro- 
soes* (each a large sort of fowl), pig- 
eons, parrots, or turtle-doves, We 
lived very well on what we got, not 
staying long in one place : but some- 
times we would go on the islands, 
where there grow t groves of sa 
illas,5 which is a sort of fruit muc 

ike a pear, but more juicy 5 and un- 
der those trees we found plenty of 
soldiers,“ a little kind of animals that 
live in shells, and have two — 
claws like a crab, and are good food. 
One time our men found a great many 
large ones, and, being sharp-set had 
them dressed, but most of them were 
very sick afterwards, being poisoned 
by them: for on this island were 
many manchineel trees," whose fruit 


* For Quam or Guan see Note 4, 
183. The Corroso, or Curassow, 
18 described elsewhere by Dampier as 
** a larger fowl than the quam : the 
cock is black, the hen is of a dark 
brown. The cock has a crown of 
black feathers on his head, and 
pears very stately. These live also 
on berries, and are very good to eat; 
but their bones are said to be poison- 
ous; therefore we do either burn or 
bury them, or throw them into the water 
for fear our dogs should eat them.” 

5 Sappodilla is the name applied to 
plants of the genus Achras, natives 
of the West Indies and some parts of 
South America; the plum, or fruit, 
according to Lindley, is esteemed as 
an article of the dessert; the bark is 
employed in medicine as am astring- 


ens Holdiercreb or hermit-crab. 
7 Spanish, ** Manzanilla ;" a West 
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is like a small erab,! and smells very 
well but they are not wholesome ; 
and we commonly take care of med- 
dling with any animals that eat them. 
And this we take for a general rule: 
when we find any fruits that we have 
not seen before, if we see them peck- 
ed by birds we may freely eat ; but if 
we see no such sign we may let them 
alone; for of this fruit no birds will 
taste, Many of these islands have 
these manchineel trees growing on 
them. Thus cruising in among these 
islands at length we came again to 
La Sound's Key ; and the day before, 
having met with a Jamaica sloop that 
was come over on the coast to trade, 
she went with us. It was in the 
evening when we eame to an anchor, 
and the next morning we fired two 
guns for the Indians that lived on the 
main to come aboard; for by this 
time we concluded we shonld hear 
from our five men that we left in the 
heart of thecountry amongthe Indians, 
this being about the latter end of 
August, and it was the beginning of 
May when we from them. 
According to our expectation the In- 

ians came and brought our 
friends with them. Mr Wafer wore 
a clout about him, and was painted 
like an Indian; and he was some 
time aboard before I knew him. One 
of them, named Richard Cobson, died 
within three or four days after, and 
was buried on La Sound's Key. After 
this we went to other keys to the 
eastward of these, to meet. Captain 
Wright and Captain Yanky, who met 
with a fleet of periagoes laden with 


Indian corn, hog, and fowls, going 
to Carthagena tam convoyed by a 


Days of the or are but they 
t two of them off and brought 


of Carthagena, In our way thither we 


proli thes for its poisonous white 
; the Hippomane 
* Apple. 
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passed by the River of Darien ; which 
is very broad at the mouth, but not 
above six feet [of] water on a spring- 
tide; for the tide rises but little here. 
Captain Coxon, about six months be- 
fore we came out of the South Seas, 
went up this river with a party of 
men: every man carried a small 
strong bag to put his gold in, expect- 
ing great riches there, though they 
got little or none, They rowed up 
about 100 leagues before they came 
to any settlement, and then found 
some Spaniards who lived there to 
truck? with the Indians for gold ; 
there being gold scales in every 
house. The Spaniards admired * how 
they came so from the mouth of 
the river; because there are a sort of 
Indians living between that place and 
the sea who are very dreadful to the 
Spaniards, and will not have any com- 
=e with them, nor with any white 
e. 

oreturnthereforetothe prosecution 

of our voyage. og with nothing 


of note, we y 

which is a city so well known I 
shall say nothing of it. We sailed 
by in sight of it, for it lies open to 
the sea; and had a fair view of Madre 
de Popa, or N. 3 At de Popa, 
a monastery o e Virgi , 
standing on the top of td 7 
hill just behind 


Carthagena keep them in awe. It is, 
in short, the Loretto of the West 
Indies: it has innumerable miracles 
related of it. Any misfortune that 
— Privateers is attributed to 

y's doing ; and the Spaniards 
report that she was abroad that night 
the Oxford man-of-war was blown up 
at the Isle of Vacea near Hispaniola, 
and that she came home all wet; as, 
belike, she often returns with her 
clothes dirty and torn with passing 
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through woods and bad ways when 
she has been out upon any expedi- 
tion; deserving doubtless a new suit 
for such eminent pieces of service. 
From hence we passed on to the Rio 
Grande, where we took up fresh 
water at sea, a league off the mouth 
ofthatriver. From thence we sailed 
eastward, passing by Santa Marta, 
a large town and good harbour belong- 
ing to the Spaniards: yet hath it 
within these few years been twice 
taken by the Privateers, It stands 
close upon the sea, and the hill within 
land is a very large one, towering up 
& great height from a vast body of 
land. I am of opinion that it is higher 
thanthe Peak of Teneriffe ; others also 
that bave seen both, think the same ; 
though its bigness makes its height 
less sensible. I have seen it in pass- 
ing by, thirty ms off, at sea; 
others, as they told me, above sixty. 
Its head is generally hid in the 
ouli; but in clear — when 
the top appears, it looks white, sup- 
pe — — covered with snow. Santa 
arta lies in Lat. 12°. Being ad- 
vanced five or six leagues to the east- 
ward of Santa Marta, we left our 
ships at anchor, and returned back 
our canoes to the Rio Grande, en- 
tering it by a mouth of it that disem- 
gues itself near Santa Marta: pur- 
sing to attempt care towns Li 
e a pretty way up that river. Bu 
this — —— with discourage- 
ments, we returned to our ships and 
Set sail to Rio la Hacha. This hath 
n a strong Spanish town, and is 
Well built; but being often taken by 
the Privateers, the Spaniards ans 
t 


t ae time before our arrival. 


the Spaniards have 
themselves in it and 


ANOTHER PRIZE TAKEN. 
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made it very strong. We entered 
the fort and brought two small guns 
aboard. From thence we went to the 
2 one — "as — Dem 
villages where the nii 
two barks to fish for met * 
When we had spent some time 
here, we returned again towards the 
coast of Carthagena ; and being be- 
tween Rio Grande and that pl we 
met with westerly winds, w ich kei 
us still to the eastward of Carthagena 
three or four days ; then in the morn- 
ing we descried a sail off at sea, and 
we chased her at noon. Captain 
Wright, who sailed best, came up 
with her and engaged her; and in 
half an hour after, Captain Yanky, 
who sailed better than the tartane 
(the vessel that I was in), came u 
with her likewise and laid her aboan 
then Captain Wright also; and they 
took her before we came up. They 
lost two or three men, and had seven 
or eight wounded. The prize wasa 
ship of 12 guns and forty men, who 
had all good small arms; she was 
laden with sugar and tobacco, and 
had eight or ten tons of marmalade on 
board: she came from Santiago de 
Cuba, and was bound to Carthagena. 
We went back with her to Rio 
Grande to fix our rigging, which was 
shattered in the fight, and to consider 
what to do with — ; for these were 
— y of little use to us, and 
not w ing into a with. 
At the Rio [ms Captain. Wright 
demanded the prize as his due by 
virtue of his commission; Captain 
Yanky said it was his due by the law 
of Privateers. Indeed Captain Wright 


had the most right to her, having by 
his commission tected Captain 
Yanky from the French, who would 


have turned him out because he had 
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Yanky's, it being bigger than his 
own; the tartane was sold to a 
Jamaica trader, and Captain Yanky 
commanded the prizeship. We went 
again from hence to Rio Ja Hacha, 
and set the prisoners ashore : and it 
being now the beginning of Novem- 
ber, we concluded to go to Curagoa to 
sell our sugar, if favoured by 3 
winds, which were now come in. We 
sailed from thence, having fair 
weather and winds to our mind, which 
brought us to Curagoa, a Dutch 
island. Captain Wright went ashore 
to the Governor, and offered him the 
sale of the : but the Governor 
told him he a great trade with 
the Spaniards, therefore he could not 
admit us in there; but if we would 
go to St Thomas, which is an island 
and free port belonging to the Danes, 
and a sanctuary for Privateers, he 
would send a sloop with such goods 
as we wanted, and money to buy the 
sugar, which he would take at a cer- 
tain rate; but it was not agreed to. 
Curagoa is the only island of im- 
rtance that the Dutch have in the 
West Indies. It is about five leagues 
in length, and may be nine or ten 
in circumference: the northernmost 
point is laid down in N. Lat. 12° 40’, 
and it is about seven or eight leagues 
from the main, near Cape San Roman. 
On the south side of the east end is a 
harbour called Santa Barbara ; 
ut the chief harbour is about three 
leagues from the SE. end, on the south 
side of it, where the Dutch have a very 


town and a volue us fort. At | sq 


the east end are two hills, one of them 
much higher than the other, and 
steepest towards the north side. The 
rest of the island is in different level ; 
where of late some rich men have 
made sugar-works; which formerly 
was all ure for cattle. There are 
also some small — of potatoes 
and s, and they have still a great 
ingre on the island: but it is 
not so much esteemed for its produce, 
as for its situation for the trade with 
the Formerly the harbonr 


Spaniards. 
was never without ships from Cartha- | filled 


pena Porto Bello, that did use to 
uy of the Dutch here, 1000 or 1500 
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Negroes at once, besides it quanti- 
ties of European commodities ; but of 
late that trade is fallen into the hands 
ofthe English at Jamaica: yet still 
the Dutch have a vast trade over all 
the West Indies, sending from Holland 
ships of good force laden with Euro- 
pean goods, whereby they make very 
profitable returns. The Dutch have 
two other islands there, but of little 
moment in comparison of Curagoa ; 
the one lies seven or eight leagues 
to the westward of Curagua, called 

Oruba ; the other nine or ten 1 
to the eastward of it, called Buen 
ux : From these rk d Dutch 
n 2 provision for Curagoa, 

to maintain their garrison and N 
I was never at Oruba, therefore cannot 
say anything of it as to my own 
knowledge; but by report it is much 
like Buen Ayre, which I shall de- 
scribe, only not so big. Between 
Curacoa and Buen Ayre is a small is- 
land called Little Curagoa; it is not 
above a league from Great Curagoa. 
The King of France has long had an 
—. on Caraga, ana pni some at- 
e it, but never yet suc- 
pos ig I have heard del sae 
twenty-three or twenty-four years 
since the Governor had sold it to the 
French, but died a small time before 
the fleet came to demand it; and by 
his death that design failed. After- 
wards, in the year 1678, the Count 
D'Estrées, who a year before had 
taken the Isle of Tobago from the 
Dutch, was sent hither also with a 
uadron of stout ships, very well 
manned, and fitted with bombs and 
carcasses,” intending to take it by 
storm. This fleet first came to 
Martinico ; where, while they stayed, 
orders were sent to Petit Goave for 
all Privateers to repair thither and 
assist the Count in his design. There 
were but two Privateers’ ships that 
went thither to him, which were 


1651.) 
manned partly with French, partl 
with Meinen These ane, out 
with the Count; but in their way to 
Caragoa, the whole fleet was lost on a 
reef or ri of rocks that runs off 
from the Isle of Aves ; not above two 
ships eseaping, one of whieh was one 
of the Privateers : and so that design 
perished. 

Wherefore not driving a bargain 
for our sugar with the Governor of 
Curagoa, we went from thence to 
Buen Ayre, another Dutch island, 
where we met a Dutch sloop come 
from Europe laden with Irish beef 
which we bought in exchange for 
sume of our sugar. Buen Ayre is the 
easternmost of the Dutch islands, and 
the largest of the three, though not 
the most considerable. The middle 
of the island is laid down in Lat. 12° 
16’ [N.]. It is about twenty leagues 
from the main, and nine or ten from 
Curagoa, and is accounted sixteen or 
seventeen leagues round. The road 
ison the SW. side, near the middle 
of the island, where there is a pretty 
deep bay runs in. The houses are 
about half-a-mile within land, right 
in the road. There is a Governor 
lives here, a deputy to the Governor 
of Curagoa, and seven or eight soldiers, 
with five or six families of Indians. 
There is no fort; and the soldiers in 
peaceable times have little to do but 
to eat and sleep, forthey never watch 
but in time of war. The Indians are 


hus en, and plant maize and 
Guinea corn, and some yams and 
potatoes : but their chief business is 


About cattle ; for this island is plenti- 
fully stocked with goats; and they 
Send great quantities ev ear in 
salt to ONDE There am some 
horses, and bulls and cows; but I 
never saw any sheep, though I have 
een all over the island. The south 
aal plain - land, — there are 
sorts of trees, but none 
Me jv a A i g of 
e e houses, Ww Serves 
the ie Roly though itis brackish. 


At the west end of the island there is 
a good of fresh water, and three 
pr four I families live there; 


ISLANDS OF BUEN AYRE AND AVES, 
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place, On the south side near the 
east end is a good salt-pond, where 
Duteh sloops come for salt. From 
3 we went to the Isle of Aves, 
or birds; so called from its great 
ee de eda be qnd 
es, bu ies. e 
booby is a water-fowl, somewhat less 
than a hen, of a light greyish colour, 
I observed the boobies of this island 
to be whiter than others. This bird 
has a strong bill, longer and bi 
than a crow's, and broader at the 
end; its feet are flat like a duck's 
feet, The man-of-war (as it is called 
by the English) is about the bigness 
of a kite, and in shape like it, but 
black; and the neck is rèd. It lives 
on fish, yet never lights on the water, 
but soars aloft like a kite, and when 
it sees its prey, it flies down head- 
foremost to the water's edge, very 
swiftly takes its prey out of the sea 
with its bill, and immediately mounts 
again as swiftly, never touching the 
water with its body. His wings are 
very long; his feet are like other 
land-fowl ; and he builds on trees, 
where he finds any ; but. where they 
are wanting, on the ground. This 
Island of Aves lies about eight or nine 
leagues to the eastward of the island 
Buen Ayre, about fourteen or fifteen 
leagues from the main, and about the 
Lat. of 11° 45“ north. It is but 
small, not above four miles in h, 
and towards the east end not bal. a - 
mile broad. On the north side it is 
low land, commonly overflown with 
the tide ; but on the south side there 
is a great rocky bank of coral thrown 
up by the sea. The west end is, for 
near a miles space, plain even sa- 
vannah land, without any trees. 
There are two or three wells dug by 
Privateers, who often frequent this 
island, because there is a good har- 
bour about the middle of it on the 
north side, where they may conveni- 
ently careen, The reef or bank of 
rocks on which the French fleet was 
lost, runs along from the east end to 
the northward about three miles, then 
trends away to the westward, i 
as it were a half-moon. This 
breaks off all the sea, and there is 
* 
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riding in even sandy ground to 
the westward of it. There are two or 
three small low sandy keys or islands 
within this reef, abont three miles 
from the main island, The Count 
D'Estrées lost his fleet here in this 
manner: Coming from the eastward, 
he fell in on the back of the reef, 
and fired guns to give warning to the 
rest of his fleet. But they, suppos- 
ing their Admiral was engaged wi 
enemies, hoised up their to| and 
erowded all the sail they could make, 
and ran full sail ashore after him; 
all within half-a-mile of each other. 
For his light being in the maintop 
was an un pu beacon for them to 
follow ; and there — but one 
King's ship, and one Privateer. The 
ships continued whole all day, and 
the men had time enough, most of 
them, to get ashore; yet many 
perished in the wreck: and many 
of those that got safe on the 
island, for want of being accustom- 
ed to such hardships, died like rotten 
sheep. But the Privateers who had 
been used to such accidents, lived 
merrily ; from whom I had this re- 
lation: and they told me that if 
they had gone to Jamaica with £30 
a man in their pockets they could not 
have enjoyed themselves more. For 
they kept in a gang by themselves, 
and watched when the ships broke to 
get the goods that came from them ; 
and though much was staved agninst 
the rocks, yet abundance of wine and 
brandy floated over the reef, where 
these Privateers waited to take it up. 
They lived here — weeks, 
waiting an — 7 transport 
themselves back again to Hispaniola ; 
in all which time T were never 
without two or three hogsheads of 
wine and brandy in their tents, and 
barrels of beef and bo] which th. 
could live — . out bread ite 
enough, thong e new comers ou 
M ii» could not. There were 
about y Frenchmen on board one 
of the ships 


reef, and was carried away to sea, 
with 
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ing, who, being in drink, did mot 
mind the danger, but were never 
Re ratoe In a apr time 
after this great shipwreck, Captain 
Payne, commander of a Privateer of 
6 guns, had a pleasant accident befell 
him at this island. He came hither 
to careen, intending to fit himself 
very well ; for here lay driven on the 
island, masts, yards, timbers, and 


th | many things that he wanted, there- 


fore he hauled into the harbour, close 
to the island, and unri his ship. 
Before he had come, a Dutch ship of 
20 guns was sent from Curagoa to 
take up the guns that were lost on 
the reef. But seeing a ship in the 
harbour, and knowing her to be a 
French Privateer, they thought to 
take her first, amd came within a 
mile of her, and begun to fire at her, 
intending to warp in the next day ; 
for it is very narrow going in. Cap- 
tain Payne got ashore some of his 
guns, and did what he could to refit 
them, though he did in a manner 
conclude he must be taken.  Bnt, 
while his men were thus busied, he 
a Duteh sloop turning to 
into the road, and saw her at the 
evening anchor at the west end of the 
island. This gave him some hope of 
making his escape, which he did, by 
sending two canoes in the night 
aboard the sloop, who took her, and 
considerable purchase in her, and 
e went away in her, making a good re- 
prisal, and leaving his own empty ship 
to the Dutch man-of-war. There is an- 
other island to the eastward of the 
Isle of Aves about four leagnes, called 
to i eque a the Little Isle of Aves, 
w is overgrown with mangrove 
trees. I have seen it, but was never 
onit. There are no inhabitants that 
I could learn on either of these islands 
but boobies, and a few other birds. 
W E at Wand of Aves —f 
caree aptain Wright's bark, 
serubbed the sugar prize, and got two 
fere tll the beginning ‘of February 
ere the inniug e 
1681-2. We went from hence to the 
Isles M re to careen the sugar 
prize, which the Isle of Aves was not 
a place so convenient for. Acconl- 


1682.] ROQUES AND TORTUGA ISLANDS DESCRIBED. 


ingly we hauled close to one of the 
small islands, and got our guns 
ashore the first thing we did, and 
built a breastwork on the point, and 
pega all our guus there, to hin- 

an enemy from coming to us while 
we lay on the careen; then we made 
a house, and covered it with our 
sails, to put our goods and provisions 
in. While we lay here, a French 
man-of-war, of 36 guns, came through 

keys or little islands, to whom we 
sold about ten tons of sugar. I was 
ab twice or thrice, and very 
kindly welcomed both by the captain 
and his lieutenant, who was a Cava- 
lier of Malta ; and they both offered 
me great encouragement in France, 
if I would go with them; but I ever 
designed to continue with those of 
my own nation. The Islands Roques 
are a parcel of small uninhabited 
islands, lying about the Lat. of 11 
40% about fifteen or sixteen leagues 
2 the main, and ey an d 
eagues NW. by W. from pori 
ma Six or à leagues W. of Or- 
chillo, another island, lying about the 
same distance from the main. [Los 
Roques stretch themselves E. anc 
W. about five leagues, and their 
breadth [is] about three leagnes. The 
northernmost of these islands is the 
most remarkable, by reason of a high 
White rocky hillat the west end of it, 
which may be seen a great way ; and 
9n it there are abundance of tropic 
birds, men-of-war, boobies, and nod- 
dies, which breed thére. The boo! 
and man-of-war I have descri 
3 y. The middle of this island 
is low plain land, overgrown with 
E AGED po cor s dui rt hc 


The noddy is described as a small 


Hack bird, a t the size of an Eng- 
ish blackbird, and esteemed good 
food by - there. In shape, 


v 
the are round and plump like a par- 
and all white, save two or 


— 
— — ———— — — —— i n m, 
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long grass, where there are multi- 
pares of small grey fowls, no bi 
than a blackbird ; yet [they] lay eggs 
bigger than a magpie's: and they are 
therefore by Privateers called - 
birds. "The east end of the island is 
ov with black mangrove 
trees.“ The other islands are low, 
and have red mangroves, and other 
trees on them. Here also shi 
may ride; but no such place for 
careening as where we lay, because at 
that place ships may close to the 
shore; and, if they have but four 
guns on the point, may secure the 
channel, and hinder any enemy from 
coming near them. 

After we had filled what water we 
could from hence, we set out again 
in April 1682, and came to Sait Tor- 
tuga ; so called to distinguish it from 
the shoals of Dry Tortugas, near 
Cape Florida, and from the Isle of 
Tortugas by Hispaniola, which was 
ealled formerly French Tortugas; 
though not having heard any men- 
tion of that name a great while, I am 
apt to think it is swallowed up in 
that of Petit Goave, the chief garri- 
son the French have in those parts. 
This island we arrived at is prett 
large, uninhabited, and abounds wit. 
salt. It is in Lat. 11? N., and lies 
W. and a little N. from Margarita, 
an island inhabited by the Spaniards, 
strong and wealthy; it is distant 
from. it about fourteen and 
seventeen or eighteen from Cape 
Blanco on the main.? At this isle we 


ee 

? The mangrove trees according to 
Dampier, are of three sorts, black, 
red, and white. Of these, the black 
and —— v the most eniin. 
timber. e youn were 
usel by the Privateers for making 
— of the oar within the boat, 

the loom“ or handle. 

3 Some remarks not y in- 
teresting, are here on a e 
salt pond at the east end of the 
island of Tortuga, and often visi 
by ships to lade salt. This island had 
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thought to have sold our sugar among 
the English ships that come hither 
forsalt; but pera d there we designed 
for Trinidad, an island near the main 
inhabited by the Spaniards, tolerably 
strong and wealthy: but the current 
and easterly winds hindering us, we 
passed through between Margarita 
and the main, and went to Blanco, ! 
a pretty large island almost north of 
Margarita, about thirty leagues from 
the main, and in 11° 50 N. Lat. 
It is a flat, even, low, uninhabited 
island, dry and healthy, most sa 
of long grass, and has some trees of 
Lignum-vite growing in spots, with 
shrubby bushes of other wood about 
them. It is peso stored with 
os,? which are an animal like a 
izard, but much bigger. The body 
is as big as the small of a man's leg, 
and from the hind He — 5 
ws tapering to the end, which is 
ade am it a man takes hold of 
the tail, aT very near the hind 


commonly dress them for their sick 
men ; for ＋ make very good broth. 
They are of divers colours, as almost 
black, 11 brown, light VN x 
green, Jight en, yellow, an 

speckled ; they a live as well in the 
water as on land, and some of them 
are constantly in the water, and 
among rocks: these are commonly 
black. Others that live in swampy 
wet ground are commonly on bushes 
and trees: these are green. But such 
as live on dry d, as here at 
Blanco, are commonly yellow ; yet 
these also will live in the water, and 
are sometimes on trees. There are 
sandy bays round the island, where 


; D Blanquilla. 1 dini 
uana, or iguana, ie designa- 
tion of several species of lizards, the 
wn 


being the Zguana tuber- | foll 
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turtle or tortoise come up in great 
abundance, going ashore in the night. 
Those that ment this island are 
called green le; and they are the 
best of that sort, both for largeness 
and sweetness, of any in all the West 
Indies. 

We stayed at the Isle of Blanco not 
above 7 days, and o wad back 
to Salt Tortu in, where Captain 
Yanky — with us. And from 
thence, after about four days, all 
which time our men were drunk and 

marrelling, we in Captain Wright's 
ship went to the coast of Caracas on 
the mainland.) The cacao tree“ has 
& body about a foot and a half thick 
(the sort) and seven or eight 
feet high to the branches, which 
are large, and spreading like an oak, 
with a pretty thick, smooth, dark- 
green leaf, shaped like that of a plum 
tree, but larger. The nuts are en- 


thickest, but 
3 ughs. There 
may be ordinarily about twenty or 
thirty of these cods upon a well-bearing 
tree, and they have two crops of them 
in a year, one in December, but the 
best in June. The cod itself, or shell, 
is almost half-an-inch thick; neither 
spongy nor woody, but of a substance 
between both, brittle, yet harder than 
the rind of a lemon, like which, its 


3 The low-lying lands on the coast 
of Caracas are here characterised as 
fertile, well watered, and 
inhabi sd Spani and i 
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surface is grained or knobbed, but 
more coarse and unequal. The cods 
at first are of a dark green, but the 
side of them next the sun of a muddy 
red. As they grow ripe the n 
turns to a fine bright yellow and. the 
muddy to a more lively beautiful red, 
very pleasant to the eye, They neither 
npen nor are gathered [all] at once; 
but for three weeks or a month, when 
the season is, the overseers of the 
plantations go every day about to see 
which are turned yellow, cutting at 
once, it may be, not above one from 
a tres. The cods thus gathered they 
lay in several heaps to sweat, and 
then, bursting the shell with their 
hands, they pull out the nuts, which 
are the only substance they contain, 


aving no stalk or pith among them; | aeq 


and (excepting that these nuts lie in 
regular rows) are placed like the 
grains of maize, but sticking to- 
Eether, and so closely stowed, that 
after they have been once separated, 
it would be hard to place them again 
in so narrow a compass. There are 
Eenerally near 100 nuts in a cod, in 
Proportion to the greatness of which, 
for it varies, the nuts are bigger or 
- When taken out they dry them 
inthe sun upon mats spread on the 
Eround, after which they need no 
more care, having a thin hard skin of 
their own, and much oil, which pre- 
Serves them. Salt water will not 
hurt them, for we had our bags rotten 
lying in the bottom of our ships, and 
yet the nuts never the worse. They 
raise the young trees [from] nuts set 
With the great end downward in fine 
black mould, and in the same places 
Where they are to bear, which they 
do in four or five years’ time without 
the trouble of transplanting. There 
are ordinarily of these trees from 500 
to 2000 and upwards in a plantation, 


CARACAS AND ITS CACAO TREES. 
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open to the north winds, unless a 
little sheltered here and there by some 
groves of plantain trees which are 
purposely set near the shores of the 
several bays, yet, by all that I could 
either observe or learn, the cacaos in 
this country are never blighted, as I 
have often known them to be in other 
places. Cacao nuts are used as money 
in the Bay of Campeachy. 

The chief town of this country is 
called Caracas, a good way within 
land; it is a large wealthy place, where 
live most of the owners of these cacao 
walks that are in the valleys by the 
shore, the plantations being managed 
by overseers and Negroes. Itisina 
large savannah country that abounds 
with cattle; and a Spaniard of my 
naintance, a very sensible man 
who hath - — Mn m that 
it is very nlous, an judges it to 
be three Mines as big us Cor ond in 
Galicia, The way to it is very perd 
and craggy, over that ridge of hi 
which I said closes up the valleys and 
partition hills of the cacao coast. In 
this coast itself the chief place is La 
Guayra, a good town close by the 
sea; and though it has but a bad 
harbour, yet it is much frequented 
by the Spanish shipping, for the 
Dutch and English anchor in the 
sandy bays that lie here and there in 
the mouth of several valleys, and 
where us is and riding. The 
town n, but a strong fi 
— both en taken some years Rl 

y Captaim Wright and his Priva- 
teers. It is seated about four or five 


e lake or branch of the sea, called 
Laguna de Venezuela, about which 
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reproach or defiance to them. Not 
far from that place is Varinas, a small 
village and Spanish plantation famous 
for its tobacco, reputed the best in the 
world. But to return to Caracas, 
All this coast is subject to dry winds, 
generally north-east, which caused us 
to have scabby lips; and we always 
found it thus, and that in different 
seasons of the year, for I have been 
on this coast several times. In other 
respects it is very healthy, and a sweet 
clear air. The Spanii have look- 
outs or scouts on the hills, and 
breastworks in the valleys, and most 
of their Nogo are furnished with 
arms also for defence of the ba 
The Dutch have a very profitable 
trade here almost to themselves. I 
have known three or four great ships 
at a time on the coast, each, it may 
be, of 30 or 40 guns. They earry 
hither all sorts of European commo- 
dities, especially linen, making vast 
returns, chiefly in silver and cacao. 
And I have often wondered arid re- 
gretted that none of my own country- 
men find the way thither directly 
from England, for our Jamaica-men 
8 — ay e find 5 
sweet it, t ey carry Eng- 
— at second or third 
hand. 

While we lay on this coast we went 
ashore in some of the bays and took 
seven or eight tons of cacao; and after 
that, three barks, one laden with 
hides, the second with European com- 
modities, the third with earthenware 
and brandy. With these three barks 
we went again to the Islands of 
Roques, where we shared our commo- 
dities, and separated, having vessels 
enough to transport us all whither 
we thought most convenient. Twen 
of us (for we were abont sixty) too 
one of the vessels and our share of the 

and went directly for Virginia. 

n our way thither we took several of 
the sucking-fishes,* for when we see 
them about the ship we cast out a line 
and hook, and they will take it with 


1 Ad tification. 
1 Ru anra, or sea lam- 
prey. 
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any manner of bait, whether fish or 
flesh. The sucking-fish is about the 
bigness of a large whiting, and much 
of the same shape towards the tail, 
but the head is flatter. From the 
head to the middle of its back there 
grows a sort of flesh of a hard gristly 
tem m that of the e 

t, a shell-fish tapering u midi- 
P which sticks to the . or 
like the head or mouth of a shell- 
snail, but harder. This excrescence 
is of a flat oval form about seven or 
eight inches long and five or six 
broad, and rising about half-an-inch 
high. It is full of small ridges, with 
which it will fasten itself to anything 
that it meets with in the sea, just as 
a snail does to a wall. When any of 
them happen to come abont a ship, 
they seldom leave her, for they will 
feed on such filth as is daily thrown 
overboard, or on mere excrements, 
When it is fair weather and but little 
wind, er will play about the ship; 
but in ing weather, or when 
the ship sails quick, they commonly 
fasten themselves to the ship's bot- 
iom, from whence neither the ship's 
motion, though never so swift, nor 
the most tempestuous sea, can remove 
them. They will likewise fasten 
themselves to any other bigger fish, 
for they never swim fast themselves 
if they meet with i carry 
them. I have found them sticking 
2 a 3 — — at in on 
the deck, though a 8 is so strong 
and boisterous a fish, and throws 
sent him so bane md = half-an- 

i-e t may be, when ca 

that did not the sucking-fish ae = 
no ordinary rate it must needs be cast 
off by so much violence. It is usual 
also to see them sticking to turtle, to 
any old trees, planks, or the like, 
that lie driving at sea. Any knobs 
or inequalities at a ship's bottom are 
a great hindrance to swiftness of 
its sailing, and ten or twelve of these 
sticking to it must needs retard it as 
much, in a manner, as if its bottom 
were foul So that I am inclined to 
think that this fish is the Remora, of 
which the ancients tell such stories : 
if it be not, I know no other that is, 
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and I leave the reader to judge.! I 
have seen these sucking-fishes in great 
plenty in the Day of Campeachy, and 
m the sea between that and the 
coast of Caracas, as about those islands 
Rome, Bl I have lately described, 
mes, Blanco, Tortuga, kc. They 
have no scales, and are very good meat. 
We met nothing else worth remark 
in our voyage to Virginia, where we 
arrived in July 1682. That country 
ls so well known to our nation, that 
I shall say nothing of it; nor shall I 
detain the reader with the story of 
my own affairs, and the troubles that 
befell me during about thirteen 
months of my stay there: but in the 
next Chapter enter immediately upon 
my Second Voyage into the South 
Seas and round the Globe. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Brio now entering upon the rela- 
tion of a new voyage, which makes 
up the main body of this book, pro- 
ceeding from Virginia by the way of 
Tierra del Fuego and the South Seas, 
the East Indies, and so on, till my 
return to England by the way of the 
Cape of Good. Hope, I shall give my 
reader this short account of my first 
entrance upon it. Among those who 
accompanied Captain Sharpe into the 
Sonth Seas in our former expedition, 
and, leaving him there, returned 
overland (as is said in the Introduc- 


" : arn the opening chapter of 


lays commands on their 
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tion and in the First and Second 
pes. there was one Mr Cooke, 
an ish native of St Christopher's, 
a Creole, as we call all born of Euro- 
pa parents in the West Indies, 
e was a sensible man, and had been 
some years a Privateer. At our join- 
ing ourselves with those Privateers 
we met at our coming again to the 
North Seas, his lot was to be with 
Captain Yanky, who kept company 
for some considerable time with Cap- 
tain Wright, in whose ship I was, 
and parted with us at our second 
anchoring at the Isle of Tortu 
After our parting, this Mr Cooke, 
being Quarter-master under Captain 
Yanky, the second place in the ship, 
an die to the law of Privateers, 
ma ee Ra lA shi Her Mp from 
the Spaniards; and such of Captain 
Yanky's men as were so disposed, pers 
ticularly all those who came with us 
overland, went aboard this prize ship, 
under the new Captain Cooke, This 
distribution was made at the Isle of 
Vacca, or the Isle of Ash, a8 we call 
it; and here th also such 
goods as they had taken. But Cap- 
tain Cooke having no commission, as 
Captain Yanky, Captain Tristian, and 
some other French commanders had, 
who lay then at that island, and th 
grudging the English such a vesse 
they all joined together, plundered 


the English of their shi and 
arms, and turned them 2 Yet 


the ship as she lay at anchor in the 
road, 7 Tristian and many of 
i ing then ashore. And the 
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that island; and going thence they 
took a ship newly come from France 
85 ae wines. The d a 
ship of good foree, in which they re- 
eie to embark thansdve aud 
make a new expedition into the South 
Seas, to eruise on the coast of Chili 
and Peru. But first they went for 
Virginia with their prizes; where they 
arrived the April after my coming 
thither. The best of their prizes 
carried 5 guns: this they 
me up there A vd and every- 
thing necessary for so long a voyage ; 
selling the wines they had taken for 
such provisions as they wanted. 
Myself and those of our fellow-travel- 
lers over the Isthmus of America who 
came with me to Virginia the year 
before this (most of whom had since 
made a short voyage to Carolina, and 
were again returned to Virginia), re- 
solved to join ourselves to these new 
adventurers ; and as many more en- 
gaged in the same design as made our 
whole crew consist of about seventy 
men. So having furnished ourselves 
with necessary materials, and agreed 
upon some particular rules, especially 
of temperance and sobriety, by reason 
of the length of our intended voyage, 
we all went on ote c 
August 23d, 1683, we sailed from 
Achamack? in Virginia, under the 
command of Captain Cooke, bound 
for the South Seas. I shall not 
trouble the reader with an account of 
every day’s run, but hasten to the 
less known parts of the world, to give 
a description of them ; only relatin 
such memorable accidentsas happen 
to us, and such places as we touched 
at by the way. We met nothing 
oni observation till we came to the 
Islands of Cape Verd, except a terrible 
storm, which [we] could not escape : 
this happened in a few days after we 
left Virginia, with a SSE. wind just 
in our teeth. The storm lasted above 


1 Accomack is a county in — rather 
of Virginia, lying in some sort as an 
— — of Maryland, 
8 828 —- 
e e 
Late Chesapeak 
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a week: it drenched us all like so 
many drowned rats, and was one of 
the worst storms I ever was in. One 
I met with in the East Indies was 
more violent for the time, but of not 
above twenty-four hours’ continuance, 
After that storm we had favourable 
winds and good weather; and in a 
short time we arrived at the Island [of ] 
Sal, which is one of the easternmost 
of the Cape Verd Islands. Of these 
there are ten in number, so consider- 
able as to bear distinct names; and 
they lie several d off from Cape 
Verd in Africa, whence they receive 
that appellation ; taking up about 5° 
of longitude in breadth, and about aa 
many of latitude in their length, viz., 
from near 14° to 19° North. They 
are mostly inhabited by Portuguese 
banditti. This of Sal is an island, 
lying in Lat. 16°, in Long. 19° 33“ 
W. from the Lizard in England, 
stretching from north to south 
about eight or nine leagues, and 
not above a e and a half or two 
leagues wide. It has its name from 
the abundance of salt that is natur- 
ally congealed there, the whole island 
being full of large salt ponds. The 
land is very barren, producing no tree 
that I could see, but some small 
shrubby bushes by the sea-side ; 
neither could I discern any grass; 
et there are some poor goats on it. 
The island was also well stocked with 
wild fowl, especially flami 
which build their nests in shallow 
ponds among the mud. The bird 
itself is in shape like a heron, but 
bigger, and of a reddish colour, The 
flesh of both the young and old birds 
they found eatable, especially the 
tongue, “a dish of flamingoes' 
tongues being fit for a prince's 
table."] 

There were not above five or six 
men on this Island of Sal, and a poor 
Governor, as they called him, who 
came a in our boat, and brought 
three or four lean goats for a 


FIT. 
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AMONG THE CAPE VERD ISLANDS. 


INN a coat to clothe him; for | the sea-side, which were about twenty 
he had nothing but a few rags on his | or thirty men more, were but in a 
back, and an old hat not worth three | ragged garb, The Governor brought 


farthings; which yet I believe he 
wore but seldom, for fear he should 
want before he might get another, for 
he told us there had not been a ship in 
three years before. We bought of 
him about twenty bushels of salt for 
afew old clothes; and he begged a 
little powder and shot. We stayed 
here three days: in which time one 
of these Portuguese offered to some 
of our men a lump of ambergris in 
exchange for some clothes, desirin 
them to keep it secret; for he said 
the Governor should know it he should 
be — te At length one Mr Cop- 
Pinger bought it for a small matter; 
yet I believe he gave more than it 
was worth. We had nota man in the 
ship that knew ambergris: but I 
have since seen it in other places, 
and therefore am certain it was not 
right. It was of a dark colour like 
sheep's dung, and very soft, but of 
no smell ; and possibly it was some of 
their goats’ dung. We went 
from this Island of Sal to San Nicolas, 
another of the Cape Verd Islands, 
lying WSW. from Sal about twenty- 
two leagues. We arrived there the 
next day after we left the other, and 
anchored on the SE, side of the 
island, This is a pretty large island ; 
it is one of the biggest of all the 
Cape Verd, and lies in a triangular 
form. The largest side, which lies 
to the east, is about thirty leagues 
long, and the other two above twenty 
each. It is a mountainous 
barren island, and rocky all round 
the sea; yet in the heart of 
it there are valleys where the Portu- 
Fusse which inhabit here have vine- 
yards and plantations and wood for 
fuel. Here are many goats, which 
are bnt poor in comparison with those 
yet much better than 


aboard some wine made in the island, 
which tasted much like Madeira 
wine; it was of a pale colour, and 
looked thick. He told us the chief 
town was in a valley fourteen miles 
from the bay where we rode; that he 
had there under him above one hun- 
dred families besides other inhabitants 
that lived scattering in valleys more 
remote, They were all very swarthy ; 
the Governor was the clearest of them, 
yet of a dark tawny complexion. At 
this island we scrubbed the bottom 
of our ship; and here also we du; 

wells ashore on the bay, and fill 

all our water; and after five or six 
days’ stay we went from hence to 


Mayo, another of the Cape Verd 
Islands, lying about forty miles E. 
an S. from the other ; arriving 


there the next day, and anchoring on 
the NW. side of the island. Wesent 
our boat on shore, intending to have 
purchased some provision, as beef or 
goats, with which this island is better 
stocked than the rest of the islands, 
But the inhabitants would not suffer 
our men to land; for about a week 
before our arrival, there came an Eng- 
lishship,the men of which came ashore 
pretending friendship, and seized on 
the Governor with some others, and 
ing them aboard made them 
— for cattle to ransom their 
liberties : and yet after this —— 
and carried them away, and they 
not heard of them since. The Eng- 
lishman that did this, as I was after- 
wards informed, was one Captain 
Bond of Bristol Whether ever he 
brought back those men again, I 
know not. He himself and most of 
his men have since gone over to the 
Spaniards : and it was he who had 
like to have burnt onr ship after this 
in the Bay of Panama, as | shall have 
occasion torelate.! This Isle of Mayo 
is but small and environed with 


us, with three or four | shoals, yet a much tented 
gentlemen more in his company, who by * Tor ite — of 
tly well clothed, and | salt; amd though there is but bad 


„„ 
? In Chapter VIL, page 193, 
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landing, yet many ships lade here 
every year, Hereare pinty of bulls, 
cows, and goats; and at a certain 
season in the year, as May, June, July, 
and August, a sort of small sea tor- 
toise come hither to lay their eggs : 
but these turtle are not so sweet as 
those in the West Indies. The inha- 
bitants plant corn, yams, potatoes, 
and some plantains, and breed a few 
fowls; living very poor, yet much 
better than the inhabitants of any 
other of these islands, Santiago ex- 
cepted, which lies four or five leagues 
to the westward of Mayo, and is the 
chief, the most fruitful, and best in- 
habited of all the Islands of Cape 
Verd; dae mountainous, and much 
barren land in it. 

On the east side of the Isle of San- 
tiago is a good port, which in peace- 
able times especially is seldom with- 
out ships ; for this hath long been a 
place which ships have been wont to 
touch at for water and refreshments, 
as those outward bound to the East 
Indies, English, Freneh, and Dutch ; 
many of the ships bound to the coast 
of Guinea, and Dutch to Surinam, 
and their own Portuguese Fleet 
for Brazil, which is generally about 
the latter end of September : but few 
ships call in here in their return for 
Europe. When - ships are here 
the country people bring down their 
commodities to sell to the seamen 
and passengers, viz., bullocks, hogs, 
goats, fowls, eggs, plantains, and 
cocoa-nuts ; which get Pac give in 
exchange for shirts, wers, hand- 
kerchiefs, hats, waisteoats, breeches, 
or in a manner for any sort of cloth, 
especially linen ; for woollen is not 
mnch esteemed there. They care not 
willingly to part with their cattel ! of 
any sort but in exchange for money, 
vitae or some other valuable com- 
modity. Travellers must have a care 
of these people, for they are very 
thievish, aud, if they see an —— 
tunity, will snatch anythin, m 
‘you and run away with it. We did 
not touch at this island in this voyage ; 


but I was there before this in the year | Can 


1 Goods, chattels. 
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1670, when I saw a fort here lying on 
the top of an hill, and commanding 
the harbour. The Governor of this 
island is chief over all the rest of the 
islands, Ihave been told that there are 
two large towns — this island, some 
small villages, and a great many in- 
habitants; and that they make a 

t deal of wine, such as is that of 

Nicolas, I have not been on 
any other of the Cape Verd Islands, 
nor near them, but have seen most 
of them at a distance. They seem to be 
mountainous and barren, some of these 
before mentioned being the most fruit- 
ful and re wy emt stran; 
especially Santiago ayo, As to 
the rest of them, Fogo and Brava are 
two small islands lying to the west- 
ward of Santiago, but of little note; 
only Fogo is remarkable for its being 
a volcano. It is all of it one large 
mountain of a good height, out of the 
top whereof issue flames of fire, yet 
pe th discerned in the night ; and then 
it may be seen a great way at sea, 
Yet this island is not without inha- 
bitants, who live at the foot of the 
mountain near the sea. Their sub- 
sistence is much the same as in the 
other islands; they have some goats, 
fowls, plantains, cocoa-nuts, &c., as 
I am informed. The remainder of 
these islands of Cape Verd are San 
Antonia, Santa Lucia, San Vincente, 
and Bona Vista: of which I know 
nothing considerable, 

Our entrance among these islands 
was from the NE.; for in our passage 
from Virginia we ran pretty far to- 
ward the coast of Gualata* in Africa, 
to preserve the trade-wind, lest we 
should be borne off too much to the 
westward, and so lose the islands, 
We anchored at the south of Sal, and 
passing by the south of San Nicolas 
anchored again at Mayo, as hath been 
sail; where we made the shorter 
stay, because we could no flesh 
among the inhabitants, by reason of 


*A tly the coast north of 
Cape Blanco, under the Tropic of 
cer; two Arab tribes with the 

ignation of Aoulàd or Walad in- 
habit the interior, 
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the regret they had at their Governor 
and his men being carried away by 
Captain Bond. So leaving the Isles 
of Cape Verd we stood away to the 
southward with the wind at ENE., 
intending to have touched no more 
till we came to the Straits of * 
lun. But when we came into the Lat. 
of 10° N., we met the winds at S. by 
W. and SSW., therefore we altered 
our resolutions, and steered away for 
the coast of Guinea, and in few 
days came to the mouth of the River 
of Sherboro, which is an English 
factory lying south of Sierra Leone. 
We had one of our men who was well 
acquainted there; and by his direc- 
tion we went in among the shoals, 
and came to an anchor. Sherboro' 
Was a good way from us, so I can give 
no account of the place, or our factory 
there; save that I have been inform- 
ed, that there is a considerable trade 
driven there for a sort of red wood for 
dyeing, which grows in that country 
very plentifully ; it is called by our 
people Camwood, A little within the 
shore where we anchored was a town 
of Negroes, natives of this coast. It 
was screened from our sight by a 
large grove of trees that grew between 
them and the shore; but we went 
thither to them several times during 
the three or four days of our stay 
here, to refresh ourselves; and they 
as often came aboard us, bringing 
with them plantains, sugar-canes, 
palm-wines, rice, fowls, and honey, 
Which 4 sold us. They were no 
ay shy of us, being well acquainted 
With the English, reason of our 
nea factories and trade. This 
iva Seemed pretty large ; the houses 
t low and ordinary ; but one great 
m in the midst of it, where their 
chief men meet and receive strangers : 


and here t i 
2o hey treated us with palm- 


As to their persons th: 
li v ile we l 
ere ciu Negroes. While we lay 


ON THE GUINEA COAST, 
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We had but little wind after we 
got out, and very hot weather, with 
some fierce tornadoes, commonly ris- 
ing out of the NE., which brought 
thunder, lightning, and rain. These 
did not last long; sometimes not a 
quarter of am hour; and then the 
wind would shuffle about to the south- 
ward again, and fall flat calm; for 
these tornadoes panes come 
against the wind that is then blowin, 
as our thunder-clouds are often o 
served to do in England. At this 
time many of our men were taken 
with fevers: yet we lost but one, 
While we lay in the calms we canght 
several t sharks; sometimes two 
or three in a day, and ate them all, 
boiling and squeezing them dry, and 
then stewing them with vinegar, 

„c., for we had but little 
hek aboard. We took the benefit of 
every tornado, which came sometimes 
three or four in a day, and carried 
what sail we could to get to the south- 
ward, for we had but little wind when 
they were over; and those small 
winds between the tornadoes were 
much against us till we p the 
Equinoctial Line. In the Lat. of 5*8. 
we had the wind at ESE., where it 
2 a — i = — a 

topgallant gale. ethen made 
the best use of it, steering on briskly 
withallthesailwe conld make ; and this 
wind by the 18th of January carried 
us into the Lat. of 36" S. In all this 
time we met with worthy 
remark ; not so mmch as a fish, except 
flying fish, which have been so often 
described, that I think it needless for 
me to do it. Here we found the sea 
much changed from its natural green- 
ness, to a white or palish colour, 
which caused us to sound, supposing 
we might strike. ground ; for when- 
ever we find the colour of the sea to 
change, we know we are not far from 
land, or shoals which stretch ont into 
the sea, ing from some land. 


cause we had but one more for such a 


dangerous voyage. 
January 28th, we made the Sibbel 
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de W. 1 which are three islands 
lying in the Lat. of 51° 25' S., and 
ng. W. from the Lizard in Eng- 
land, by my account, 57^ 28“. I 
for a month before we came hither, 
endeavoured to persuade Captain Cooke 
and his company to anchor at these 
islands, where I told them we might 
probably get water, as I then thought; 
and in case we should miss it here, 
yet by being good husbands of what 
we had, we might reach Juan Fer- 
nandez in the South Seas, before our 
water was ne This I urged to 
hinder their designs of going through 
the Straits of Magellan, w Iknew 
would ve very dangerous to us; 
the rather, because our men bein 
Privateers, and so more wilful an 
less under command, would not be so 
ready to give a watchful attendance 
in a passage so little known. For 
although these men were more under 
command than I had ever seen any 
Privateers, yet I could not expect to 
find them at a minute's call in coming 
to anchor, or weighing anchor: be- 
sides, if ever we should have occasion 
to moor, or cast out two anchors, we 


had not a boat to out or weigh 
an anchor. These Islands of Sibbel 
de Wards were so named by the 


Dutch. They are all three rocky 
barren islands without any tree, only 
some dildo bushes growing on them ; 
and I do believe there is no water on 
any one of them, for there was no ap- 
pearance of any water. 

Leaving therefore the Sibbel de 
Ward Islands, as having neither good 
anchorage nor water, we sailed on, 
directing our course for the Straits of 
Magellan. But the winds hanging in 
the wester-board, and blowing hard, 
oft put us by our topsails ; so that we 
— not fetch it. The 6th of 
February we fell in with the Straits 


1 The Sebaldine group, lying on 
the north-west of the Falkland Is- 
lands ; they were discovered by the 
Dutch navigator Sebald de Wert in 
1600, and, until Commodore Byron 
rechristened them in 1765, they gave 
their name to the whole group now 
called the Falklands, 
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of Le Maire, which is high land 
on both sides, and the Straits vey 
narrow. We had the windat NNW. 
a fresh gale ; and seeing the openin 
of the Straits, we ran in with it, ti 
within four miles of the mouth, and 
then it fell calm, and we found a 
strong tide setting out of the Straits 
to the northward, and like to founder 
our ship ; bnt whether flood or ebb I 
know not; only it made such a short 
cockling sea as if we had been in a 
race, or place where two tides meet, 
For it ran every way, sometimes 

ing in over our waist, sometimes 
over our poop, Sometimes over our 
bow, and the ship tossed like an egg- 
shell, so that I never felt such uncer- 
tain jerks in a ship. At S o'clock in 
the evening we had a small breeze at 
WNW., and steered away to the east- 
ward, intending to go round the 
Staten Island, the east end of which 
we reached the next day by noon, 
having a fresh breeze all night. At 
the east end of Staten Island are three 
small islands, or rather rocks, pretty 
high, and white with the dung of 
fowls. Having observed the sun, we 
hauled up south, designing to pass 
round to the southward of Cape Horn, 
which is the southernmost land of 
Tierra del Fuego. The winds hung 
in the western quarter betwixt the 
NW. and the W., so that we could 
not get much to the westward, and 
we never saw Tierra del Fuego after 
that evening that we made the Straits 
of Le Maire, I have heard that there 
have been smokes and fires on Tierra 
del Fuego, not on the tops of hills, 
but in plains and valleys, seen by 
those who have sailed through the 
Straits of Magellan ; sup to be 
made by the natives.“ 

The 14th of February, being in Lat, 
57^, and to the west of Cape Horn, we 
had a violent storm, which held us 
till the 3d day of March, blowin, 
commonly at SW. end SW. hy W. 


* In the account of Drake's voyage 
(ante, page 56), we find it stated: 
The people inhabiting these parts 
made fires ag we passed by in divers 
places.” 


ani "As - 
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and WSW., thick weather all the 
time, with small drizzling rain, but 
not hard, We madea shift, however, 
to save twenty-three barrels of rain- 
water besides what we dressed our 
victuals withal. March the 3d, the 
wind shifted at once, and cameabout at 
S., blowing a fierce gale of wind; soon 
after it came about to the eastward, 
and we stood into the South Seas. 
The 9th, having an observation of the 
sun, not having seen it of late, we 
found ourselves in Lat. 47°10". The 
wind stood at SE., we had fair weather, 
and a moderate gale; and the 17th, 
we were in Lat. E by observation. 
The 19th day, when we looked out in 
the morning, we saw a ship to the 
southward of us coming with all the 
sail she could make after us. We lay 
DER to let = come m 7 — us, 
or we su er to bea Spanish 
ship dee qon Valdivia bound to 
Lima; we being now to the north- 
ward of Valdivia, and this being the 
time of the year when ships that trade 
thence to Valdivia return home. They 
had the same opinion of us, and there- 
fore made sure to take us, but coming 
nearer we both found our mistakes. 
This 2 to be one — — Eaton, 
in a ship sent purposely from London 
for the South We hailed each 
other, and the Captain came on 
board, and told us of his actions on 
the coast of Brazil and in the river of 
Plate. He met Captain Swan, one 
that came from England to trade 
here, at the east entrance into the 
Straits of Magellan, and they accom- 
panied each other through the Straits, 
and were separated after they were 
— by the storm before men- 
tioned. Both we and Captain Eaton 
rane enn for Juan red 
ste, we kept company, and we 
him bread and beef and he spared 
us 2 which he took in as he 


1684, we came in 
and the next day 


| for the 


| 


a Mosquito Indian whom we left here 
when we were chased hence by three 
Spanish ships in the year 1681, a little 
before we went to Arica, Captain 
Watling € our commander, 
after Captain =a was turned ont. 
This Indian lived here alone above 
three and although he was 
several times sought after by the 
M ent who knew he was left on 
the island, yet they could never find 
him, He was in the woods hunting 
for goats when Captain Watling drew 
off his men, and the ship was under 
sail before he came back to shore. He 
had with him his gun and a knife, 
with & small horn of powder, and a 
few shot, which being spent, he con- 
trived a way, by notching his knife, 
to saw the of his gun intoamall 
ieces, wherewith he made harpoons, 
ances, hooks, and a long knife; heat- 
ing the pieces first in the fire, which 
he struck with his gun-flint, and a 
asm of the barrel of his gun, which 
e hardened, having learnt to do that 
among the English. The hot pieces 
of iron he would hammer out and 
bend as he pleased with stones, and 
saw them with his jagged knife, or 
grind them to an edge by long labour, 
and harden them to a good temper as 
there was occasion. All this may 
seem strange to those that are not 
uainted with the sagacity of the 
Indians ; but it is no more than these 
Mosquito men are accustomed to in 
their own country, where they make 
their own fishing and striking instru- 
ments without either forge or anvil, 
though they spend a great deal of 
timeaboutthem. Other wild Indians 
who have not the use of iron, which 
the — men have from the Eng- 
lish, make hatchets of a very hanl 
stone, with which they will cut down 
trees (thecotton tree especially, which 
is a soft tender wood), to build their 
houses or make canoes; and th 
in working their canoes hollow they 
cannot dig them so neat and thin, yet 
their 
vice. 
work help out 
of 


inside of their canoes hol- 
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low. These contrivances are used 
pains by the savage Indians of 

lewfields River, whose canoes and 
stone hatehets [ have seen. These 
Stone hatehets are about ten inches 
long, four broad, and three inches 
thick in the middle. They are 
ground away flat and sharp at both 
ends; right in the midst, and clear 
round it, they make a notch, so wide 
and deep that a man might place his 
finger along it; and taking a stick or 
withe about four feet long, they bind 
it round the hatchet-head in 
notch, and so twisting it hard, use it 
as a handle or helve,! the head being 
held by it fast. Nor are other 
wild Indians less ingenious. Those 
of Patagonia, particularly, head their 
arrows with flint cut or ground, which 
I have seen and admired.* 

But to return to our Mosquito man 
on the Isle of Juan Fernandez. With 
such instruments as he made in that 


manner, he got such provision as the 
island afforded, either ts or fish. 
He told us that at first he was forced 


to eat seal, which is hing! ordinary 
meat, before he had made hooks; but 
afterwards he never killed any seals 
but to make lines, cutting their skins 
into thon, He had a little house 
or hut half-a-mile from the sea, 
which was lined with goatskin ; his 
couch, or barbecue, of sticks, lying 
along about two feet distant from the 
ground, was spread with the same, 
aud was all his bedding. He had no 
clothes left, having worn out those 
he brought from Watling's chip, but 
only a skin about his w: e saw 
our ship the day before we came to an 
anchor, and did believe we were Eng- 
lish, and therefore killed three goats 
in the morning before we came to 
anchor, and dressed them with cab- 
bage to treat us when we came ashore, 
He came then to the sea-side to con- 
gratulate our safe arrival. And when 
we landed, a Mosquito Indian, named 


Robin, first leaped ashore, and run- |- 


ning to his brother Mosquito-man, 
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threw himself flat on his face at his 
feet, who, helping him up and em- 
bracing him, fell flat with his face 
on the d at Robin's feet, and 
was by him taken up also. We stood 
with pleasure to behold the surprise 
and tenderness and solemnity of this 
interview, which was exceedingly af- 
fectionate on both sides; and when 
their ceremonies of civility were over, 
we also that stood gazing at them 
drew near, each of us embracing him 
we had found here, who was overjoyed 


that | to see so many of his old friends come 


hither, as he thought, purposely to 
fetch him. He was named Will, as 
the other was named Robin. These 
were names given them by the Eng- 
lish, for they have no names among 
themselves; and they take it as a 
great favour to be named by any of 
us, and will complain for want of it 
if we do not appoint them some name 
when they are with us, saying, of 
themselves they are poor men and 
have no name. 

This island is in Lat. 34° 15’, and 
about 120 leagues from the main. It 
is about twelve — d round, full of 
high hills and pleasant valleys, 
which, if manured, would probabl 
produce anything proper for the cli- 
mate. The sides of the mountains 
are part savannahs, part woodland. 
Savannahs are clear —— of land 
without woods, not because more 
barren than the woodland, for they 
are frequently spots of as good land 
as any, and often are intermixed with 
woodland. [The grass in these savan- 
nahs is here described as long and 
flaggy, and the valleys well stocked 
with wild goats, these having been first 
left there by Juan Ten in his 
voyage from Lima to Valdivia. The 
sea about it is described as swarming 
with fish, **so plentiful that two men 
in an hour's time will take with hook 
and line as many as will serve 100 


men, 
swarm as thick about this 
no 
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known, yet it may not be amiss to 
describe them. They are as big as 
calves, the head of them like a dog, 
therefore called by the Dutch sea- 
hounds. Under each shoulder grows 
n long thick fin; these serve them to 
swim with them in the sea, and are 
instead of legs to them when on the 
land, for raising their bodies up on 
end by the help of these fins or 
stumps, and so having their tail-parts 
drawn elose under them, they rebound, 
as it were, and throw their bodies 
forward, drawing their hinder parts 
after them ; and then again rising u 
and springing fo with their 
fore-parts alternately, they lie tum- 
bling up and down all the while the 
are moving on land. From the 
shoulders to their tails they grow 
tapering like fish, and have two small 
fius on each side of the rump, which 
is commonly covered with their fins. 
These fins serve instead of a tail in 
the sea, and on land they sit on them 
when they give suck to their young. 
"Their hair is of divers colours, as 
black, grey, dun, spotted, looking 
very sleek and pleasant when they 
come first out of the sea; for these at 
Juan Fernandez have fine thick short 
fur, the like I have not taken notice 
of anywhere but in these seas, Here 
are always thousands, I might say 
possibly millions of them, sitting on 
the bays or going and coming in the 
sea round the island, which is covered 
with them, as they lie at the top of 
the water playing and sunning them- 
selves for a mile or two from the 
shore. When they come out of the 
sea, they bleat like sheep for their 
oung; and though they pass through 
undreds of others’ young ones before 
they come to their own, yet they will 
not suffer any of them to suck. The 
young ones are like puppies, and lie 
much ashore; but when beaten by 
any of us, they, as well as the old 
ones, will make towards the sea, and 
swim very swift and nimble, though 
on shore they lie very sluggishly, and 
will not go out of our ways unless we 
beat them, but snap at us. A blow 
on the nose soon kills them. 
ships might here load themselves wi 
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seal-skins and train-oil, for they are 
extraordinary fat. Seals are found as 
well in cold as hot climates, and in 
the cold places they love to get on 
lumps of ice, where they will lie and 
sun themselves as here on the land. 


West Indies but in the Bay of Cam- 
poet at certain islands called the 
leeranes, and at others called the 
Desertas, yet they are over all the 
American coast of the South 
from Tierra del Fuego up to the Equi- 
noctial Line; but to the north of the 
Equinox again in these seas I never 
saw any till as far as 21* N. Nor did 
I ever see any in the East Indies, In 
genera] they seem to resort where 
there is Penty of fish, for that is their 
food; and fish such as they feed on, 
as cods, groopers, &c., are most plen- 
tiful on rocky coasts, and such is 
mostly the western coast of South 
America, 

The sea-lion! is a large creature 
about twelve or fourteen feet long. 
The bi part of his body is as big 
as a bull: it is sha like a seal, but 
six times as big. e head is like a 
lion's head; it hath a broad face, 
with many long hairs growing about 
its lips like a cat. It has a great goggle 
eye, the teeth three inches lon 
about the — — of à man's thum 
In Captain Sharpe's time some of our 
men made dice with them. They 
have no hair on their bodies like the 
seul; they are of a dun colour, and 
are all extraordinary fat : one of them 
being cut np and boiled will yield a 
hogshead of oil, which is very sweet 
and wholesome to fry meat withal. 
The lean flesh is k, and of a 
coarse in, t indifferent good 
food. vill lie a week at a time 
ashore if not di Where 
three or four or more of them come 
ashore together, they huddle one on 

1A species of seal, the male 
of which bas a mane on its neck, 
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another like swine, and grunt like 
them, making a hideous noise. They 
eat fish, which I believe is their com- 
mon food, The snapper is a fish 
made much like a roach, but a great 
deal bigger. It has a large head and 
mouth, and great gills. The back is 
of a bright red, the belly of a silver 
colour. The scales are as broad as a 
shilling. The snapper is excellent 
meat. They are in many places in 
the West Indies and the South Seas. 
The rock-fish! is called by seamen a 
grooper : the Spaniards it “ bac- 
calao,” which is the name for cod, 
because it is much like it. It is 
rounder than the snapper, of a dark 
brown colour, and hath small scales 
no bigger than a silver penny. This 
fish is good sweet meat, and is found 
in great plenty on all the coast of 
Peru and Chili. 

There are only two bays in the 
whole island where ships may anchor ; 
these are both at the east end, and in 
both of them is a rivulet of good fresh 
water. Either of these bays may be 
fortified, with little charge, to that 
d that fifty men in each may be 
able to keep off 1000 ; and there is no 
coming into these bays from the west 
end but with great difficulty, over 
the mountains, where if three men 
are placed they may keep down as 
many as come against them on any 
side. This was partly experienced 
by five Englishmen that Captain 
Davis left here, who defended them- 
selves against a t body of Span- 
iards who Taped ja the bays, and 
came here to destroy them; and 
though the second time one of their 
consorts deserted and fled to the 
Spaniards, yet the other four kept 
their ground, and were afterward 
taken in from hence by Captain 
Strong of London. 

We remained at Juan Fernandez 
sixteen days, Our sick men were 
ashore all the time, and one of Cap- 
tain Eaton's doctors Cor he bad fd 
in his ship) tending an m 
with gut, and several herbs, whereof 
here is plenty growing in the brooks ; 


2 The Gobius niger, or black goby. 
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and their diseases were chiefly scor- 
butie. 


CHAPTER V. 


Tue Sth of April 1684, we sailed from 
the Isle of Juan Fernandez with the 
wind at SE. We were now two ships 
in company : Captain Cooke's, whose 
ship I was in, and who here took the 
se dii of which he died a while 
after ; ma DR rea Our 
passage lay now alo e Pacific Sea, 
properly so called. * though it be 
usual with our map-makers to give 
that name to this whole Ocean, call- 
ingit Mare Australe, Mare del Zur, or 
Mare Pacificum ; yet, in my opinion, 
the name of the Pacific Sea ought not 
to be extended from S. to N. farther 
than from 30^ to about 4* S. Lat., aud 
from the American shore westward 
indefinitely. In this sea we made 
the best of our way towards the Line, 
till in the Lat. of 24° S., where we 
fell in with the mainland of South 
America. All this course of the 
land, both of Chili and Peru, is vastly 
high; iherefore we kept twelve or 
fourteen leagues off from shore, being 
unwilling to be seen ro Spaniards 
dwelling there, The land (especiall 

beyond this, from 24° S. Lat. to 17% 
and from 14° to 10°) is of a most pro- 
digious height. It lies gen in 
Danse to the shore, and three 
or p ridges aa a another, 
each surpassing other in ht; and 
those that Am farthest withi 
are 


tains that ever I saw, far 


the Peak of Teneriffe, or Santa Marta 
and I believe any mountains in the 
world. The excessive height of these 


that fall into these sens. Some small 
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rivers indeed there are, but very few 
of them, for in some places there is 
not one that comes out into the sea 
in 150 or 200 leagues; and where 
they are thickest, they are thirty 
forty, or fifty leagues asunder, aid 
too little and shallow to be navigable. 
Besides, some of these do not con- 
stantly run, but are dry at certain 
seasons of the year, being rather tor- 
rents or land-floods caused by their 
Tains at certain seasons far within 
land than perennial streams. 

We kept still — sight of this 
coast, but at a good distauce from it, 
encountering nothing of note, till in 
the Lat. of 9° 40’ S., on the 3d of 
May, we descried a sail to the north- 
ward of us, plying to windward. We 
chased her, and Captain Eaton being 
ahead soon took her. She came from 
Guayaquil about a month before, laden 
with timber, and was bound to Lima. 
Three days before we took her she 
came from Santa, whither she had 
fone for water, and where they had 
news of our being in these seas by an 
express from Valdivia; for, as we 
afterwards heard, Captain Swan had 
been at Valdivia to seek a trade there, 
and he 3 Captain Eaton in 
the Straits of Magellan, the Spaniards 
of Valdivia were doubtless informed 
of us by him ; suspecting him also to 
be one of us, though he was not. 
D» this news, the 
sen 


in these seas that go by this 
name. The 9th of May, we arrived 
ut this Isle of Lobos de la Mar, and 
came to an anchor with our 

This Lobos consists indeed two 


1 Or Lobos de Afuera. 


A “TIMBER” PRIZE TAKEN, 
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little islands, each about a mile d, 
of an indifferent height, a — 
nel between, fit for boats only; und 
several rocks lying on the north side 
of the islands, a little way from shore, 
ent they are — of them 
partly and y sandy, barren, 
without cad ce tr beg is, shrub, 
grass, or herbs; or any land animals 
(for the seals and sea-lions come 
ashore here) but fowls, of which there 
are great multitudes; as boobies, 
but mostly penguins, which I have 
seen plentifully all over the South 
Seas, on the coast of Newfoundland, 
and off the Cape of Good Hope. They 
are a sea fowl, about as big as a duck, 
and such feet, but a sharp bill; feeding 
on fish. They do not a flutter, 
having rather stumps like a young 

ling's than wings; and these are 
ins of fins to them in the water. 
Their feathers are downy. Their 
flesh is but ordinary food ; but their 
eggs are good meat. There is an- 
other sort of small black fowl, that 
make holes in the sand for their night 
habitations, whose flesh is good sweet 
meat: I never saw any of them but 
here, and at Juan Fernandez. 

Here we scrubbed our ships, and 
being in readiness to sail, the pri- 
soners were examined, to know if any 
of them could conduct us to some 
town where we might make some at- 
tempt; for they had before informed 
us that we were descried by the 
Spaniards, and by that we knew that 
they would send no riches by sea so 
long as we were here. Many towns 
were considered on, as iR 
Sana, Truxillo, and others. At 


Truxillo was pitched on as the most 


im t, therefore the likeliest to 
e usa if we could conquer 
it, which we not much question, 


nearest sea 
is an ill 
times the very 


or four days. However, the 17th of 
May, in the afternoon, our nien were 
L 
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mustered of both ships’ companies, 
and their arms prov We were in 
all 108 men fit for service, besides the 
sick ; and the next day we intended 
to sail and take the wood prize with 
us. But the next day one of our 
men, being ashore betimes on the 
island, descried three sail bound to 
the northward; two of them without 
the island to the westward, the other 
between it and the continent. We 
soon got our anchors up and chased ; 
and Captain Eaton, who drew the 
least draught of water, put through 
between the westernmost island and 
the rocks, and went after those two 
that were without the islands, We 
in Captain Cooke's ship went after 
the other, which st in for the 
mainland; but we soon fetched her 
up; and, having taken her, stood in 
again with her to the island, for we 
saw "that Captain Eaton wanted no 
help, having taken both those that 
he went after. He came in with one 
of his prizes; but the other was so 
far to leeward, and so deep, that he 
could not then get her in, but he 
hoped to get her in the next day; 
but being y laden, as designed 
to go down before the wind to Pana- 
ma, she would not bear sail. "The 
19th, she turned all day, but got no- 
thing nearer the island. Our Mos- 
quito strikers, according to their cus- 
tom, went out and struck six turtles; 
for here are indifferent plenty of 
them. These ships that we took the 
day before we came from Huanchaco 
were all three laden with flour, bound 
eo swim ; 


laden, but 


escape us by setting out early, 
the biggest ship was a letter to the 
President of Panama from the Vice- 
roy of Lima, assuring him that there 
were enemies come into that sea ; for 
which reason he had despatched these 
three ships with flour, that they 
might not want (for Panama is sup- 
plied from Pera), and desired him to 
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be frugal of it, for he knew not when 
he should send more. In this ship 
were likewise seven or eight tons of 
marmalade of quinces, and a stately 
pu sent to bx] apre. "^ a very 
rge image of the Virgin Mary in 
wood, carved and painted, to adorn 
a new church at Panama, and sent 
from Lima by the Viceroy ; for this 
t pip Suma from thence not long 
ore She brought also from Lima 
820,000 pieces of eight, to with 
her to Panama ; but while she lay at 
Huanchaco, taking in her lading of 
flour, the merchants, hearing of 
tain Swan's being at Valdivia, ordered 
the money ashore again. These pri- 
soners likewise informed us that the 
gentlemen, inhabitants of Truxillo, 
were building a fort at Huanchaco, 
close by the sea, purposely to hinder 
the designs of any that should attempt 
to land there. Upon this news we 
altered our former resolutions, and 
resolved to go with our three prizes 
to the Galapagos, which are a great 
many large islands, lying some under 
e Equator, others on each side 
0 
The 19th, in the evening, we sailed 
from the Island of Lobos, with Ca; 
tein Eaton in our company. e 
carried the three flour prizes with us, 
but our first prize, laden with timber, 
we left here at anchor. We steered 
away NW. by N., intending to run 
into the latitude of the Isles of Gala- 
and steer off W., because we 
d not know the certain distance, 
and therefore could not shape a direct 
course to them. When we came 
within 40' of the Equator, we steered 
W., having the wind at S., a very 
moderate gentle gale. It was the 
81st of May when we first had sight 
of the Islands Galapagos. Some of 
them appeared on our weatherbow, 
some on our lee bow, others right 
ahead. Weat first sight trimmed our 
sails, and steered as nigh the wind as 
we eould, striving to get to the 
southernmost of them ; but our prizes 
€ d deep laden, their sails but 
small and thin, and a very small gale, 
they could not with us. 
Therefore 


oracle awayagain 
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& point from the wind, to keep near 
them ; and, in the evening, the ship 
that I was in, and Captain Eaton, 
anchored on the east side of one of 
the easternmost islands, a mile from 
the shore, in sixteen fathoms water, 
clean, white, hard sand. The Gala- 
Islands are a qos number of 
uninhabited islands lying under and 
on both sides of the Equator. The 
easternmost of them are about 110 
leagues from the main, The Span- 
iards who first discovered them, and 
in whose draughts alone they are laid 
down, report them to be a e 
number, stretching north-west from 
the Line as far as 5° N.; but we saw 
not above fourteen or fifteen. They 
are some of them seven or eight 
leagnes long, and three or four broad. 
They are of a good height, most of 
them flat and even on the top; four 
or five of the easternmost are rocky, 
barren, and hilly, 8 neither 
tree, herb, nor grass, but a few dildo 
trees, except by the sea-side. The 
dildo tree is a green prickly shrub, 
that grows about ten or twelve feet 
high, without either leaf or fruit. It 
is as big as a man’s Jeg from the root 
to the top, and it is full of sharp 
prickles, growing in thick rows from 
top to bottom. This shrub is fit for 
no use, not so much as to burn. 
Close by the sea there grow in some 
places bushes of Burton-wood, which 
is very good firing. This sort of wood 
grows in many places in the West 
ndies, especially.in the Bay of Cam- 
peachy, and in the Sambaloes. I did 
never see any in these seas but here. 
There is water on these barren 
islands, in ponds and holes among 
the rocks. Some others of these 
islands are mostly plain and low, and 
theland more fertile ; producing trees 
of divers sorts unknown to us, Some 
of the westernmost of these islands are 
nine or ten 1 es long, and six or 
seven broad; the mould deep and 
black, These producetreesof greatand 
tall bodies, especially mammee trees, 


The Mammeo Americana, a genus 
with only one ; it bears a fruit 
sweet in taste and aromatic in odour. 


AMONG THE GALAPAGOS ISLANDS. 
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which grow here in t groves. In 
these farge islands there are — 
retty big rivers; and on many 
the ther lesser — — 
rooks of good water. e iards, 
when they first discovered these 
islands, found multitudes of 
and land-turtle or tortoise, and named. 
them the Galapagos Islands. I do 
believethere is no place in the world 
that is so plentifully stored with these 
animals The guanas here are as fat 
and large as any that I ever saw; 
they are so tame, that a man may 
knock down twenty in an hour's time 
with a club. The land-turtle are so 
numerous, that 500 or 600 men might 
subsist on them alone for several 
months, without any other sort of 
rovision; they are extraordinary 
and fat, and so sweet, that no 
pullet eats more MÀ One of 
the largest of these creatures will 
weigh 150 or 200 Ibs., and some of 
them are two feet or two feet six 
inches over the gallapee? or belly. I 
did never see any but at this place 
that will weigh above 30 Ibs. I have 
heard that at the Isle of St Lawrence 
or Madagascar, and at the English 
—— an island near it, ealled also 
on Mascarinj and now possessed 
by the French, there are very large 
ones; but whether so big, fat, and 
sweet as these, I know not. There 
are three or four sorts of these crea- 
tures in the West Indies. One is 
called by the Spaniards ** hecatee ;" 
these live most in fresh-water ponds, 
and seldom come on land. They 
weigh about 10 or 15 Ibs.; they have 
— legs and flat feet, and small 


* The callipee is the gelatinous sub- 
stance, of a light yellowish colour, 
which forms of the lower 
shield of the turtle ; calli is the 
similar substance, of a dull greenish 
hue, which belongs to the upper 
221. 1 for the group 

eral name 
of islands in the Indian Ocean that 
comprises Mauritius and Reunion, is 
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long necks, Another sort is called 
terrapin ;! these are a great deal less 
than the hecatee; the shell on their 
backs is all carved naturally, finely 
wrought and well clouded ; the backs 
_of these are rounder than those be- 
fore mentioned ; they are otherwise 
much of the same form: these de- 
light to live in wet swampy places, 
or on the land near such places. Both 
these sorts are very good meat. They 
are in great — on the Isle of 
Pines near Cuba, there the Spanish 
hunters, when they meet them in the 
woods, bring them home to their 
huts, and mark them by notching 
their shells, then let them go; this 
they do to have them at hand, for 
they never ramble far from thence. 
When these hunters return to Cuba, 
after about a month or six weeks’ stay, 
they carry with them 300 or 400, or 
m of these creatures to sell; for 
ey are very good meat, and every 
maim knows his own by their marks. 
‘These tortoises in the Galapagos are 
more like the hecatee, except that, 
as I said before they are much 
bigger, and they have very long 
necks and little heads. There 

are some green es on these 
islands, but no other land animal 
that I did ever see. There are great 
plenty of turtle doves, so tame, that 
a man may kill five or six dozen in 
a forenoon with a stick. They are 
somewhat less than a pigeon, and 
5 very good meat, commonly 

t. 


at. 
There are good wide channels be- 
iween these islands, fit for ships to 
pass, and in some places shoal water, 
where there grows plenty of turtle- 
grass; therefore these islands are 
plentifully stored with sea-turtle, of 
that sort which is called the n 
turtle There are four sorts of sèa- 
turtle—viz, the trunk turtle, the 
loggerhead, the hawksbill, and the 
turtle. The trunk turtle is 

than the others, 
eir are higher and rounder, 
and their flesh rank and not whole- 


1 Otherwise “terrapene,” the box- 
tortoise. 


common! 
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some. The loggerhead is so called 
because it has a great head, much 
bigger than the other sorts; their 
is likewise very rank and sel- 
dom eaten but in case of necessity; 
— eed on moss that grows about 
rocks. The hawksbill turtle is the 
least kind ; they are so called because 
their mouths are long and small, some- 
what resembling the bill of a hawk. 
Hawksbill turtle are in many places 
of the West Indies, They have 
islands and places iar to them- 
selves, where they lay their eggs, and 
seldom come among any other turtle. 
These, and all other turtle, lay eggs 
in the sand; in N. Latitude, their 
time of laying is in May, June, July ; 
in S. Latitude, about Christmas; 
some begin sooner, some later; they 
lay 5 ear in a season, and at 
each time eighty or ninety eggs. 
Their are as a big as a hen's 
„ and very round, covered only 
with a white tough skin. There are 
some bays on the north side of 
sae ee eee 
sort to lay. of Honduras 
are islands which they ea make 
their — — and man 
places along all the coast on the end 
ofthe West Indies, from Trinidad to 
La Vera Cruz, in the Bay of Nova 
Hispania. When a sea-turtle turns 
out of the sea to lay, she is at least 
an hour before she returns again ; for 
she is to go above high-water mark, 
and if it be low-water when she 
eomes ashore, she must rest once or 
twice, being heavy, before she comes 
tothe place where she lays. When 
she has found a place for her p 
she makes a great hole with her fins 
in the sand, wherein she lays her 
eggs, then covers them two feet deep 
with the same sand which she threw 
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in Jamaica that made £8 sterling of 
the shell of these hawksbill turtle 
which he got in one season, and in 
one small bay not half a mile long. 
The manner of taking them is to 
wateh the bay by walking from one 
part to the other all night; makin 
no noise, nor keeping any sort o 
light. When the turtle come ashore, 
the man that watches for them turns 
them on their backs, then hauls them 
above high-water mark, and leaves 
them tillthe morning. A lange green 
turtle, with her weight and strug- 
gling, will puzzle two men to turn 

er. The hawksbill turtle are not 
only found in the West Indies, but 
on the coast of Guinea, and in the 
East Indies; I never saw any in the 
South Seas. 

The green turtle are so called be- 
eause their shell is er than any 
other. It is very thin and clear, and 
better clouded than the hawksbill; 
butit is used only for inlays, being 
extraordinary thin. These turtles 
are generally larger than the hawks- 
bill ; one will weigh 200 or 300 Ibs. ; 
their backs are flatter than the 
hawksbil, their heads round and 
small Green turtle are the sweetest 
of all the kinds; but there are de- 
grees of them, both in respect to their 
flesh and their bigness. I have 
Observed that at Blanco, in the West 
Indies, the green turtle (which is 
the only kind there) are larger than 
any others in the North Seas ; there 
they commonly will weigh 280 or 
800 Ibs. Their fat is yellow and the 
lean nM, 7 their flesh extraordin- 
ary swee t Boca del Toro, west of 
Porto Bello, they are not so large, 
their flesh not so white, nor the fat 
so yellow. Those in the Bays of 
Honduras and Campeachy are some- 
what smaller still ; their fat is green, 
and the lean of a darker colour than 
those at Boca del Toro. I heard of a 
monstrous green turtle once taken at 
Port Royal, in the Bay of Campeachy, 
that was four feet deep from the back 
to the belly, and the belly six feet 
— Captain Rocky's son, of about 

or 


ten years of went in i 
as in a bout, on board his father’s 
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ship about a ru of a mile from 
the shore; the leaves} of fat afforded 
eight gallons of oil. The turtle that 
live among the keys or small islands 
on the south side of Cuba are a mixed 
sort, some bigger, some less ; and so 
their flesh is of a mixed colour, some 
green, some dark, some yellowish. 
B these, Port im ar 8 
is kept constant! ied by 
a * hither. with nets 2 5 e 
em. They carry them alive to 
Jamaica, where the turtles have wires 
made with stakes in the sea to 
serve them alive; and the market 
is every day plentifully stored with 
turtle, it being the common food 
there, chiefly for the ordinary sort of 


le. 

There is another sort of 
turtle in the South Seas, which are 
but small, yet pretty sweet; these 
lie westward, on the coast of Mexico. 
One thing is very strange and re- 
markable in these creatures; that, at 
the breeding time, they leave for two 
or three months their common haunts 
where they feed most of the year, and 
resort to other places, only to lay 
their eggs. And it is not thought 
that they eat anything during this 
season; so that both he's and she's 
gr very lean, but the he's to that 

egree that none will eat them. The 
3 laces that I did 
ever hear of for ir breeding is at 
an island, ed 2 Le called 
Cayman, and the Isle of Ascencion, 
in the Western Ocean ; and when the 
breeding time is there is none 


remaining. Doubtless they swim 
some hundreds of leagues to come to 
those two places. For it has been 


often observed that at 88 at 
the breeding time, there are ſound all 
those sorts of turtle before described. 
The South Keys of Cuba are above 
forty leagues from thence, which is 
the nearest place that these creatures 
can come from ; and it is most cer- 
tain that there could mot live so 
many there as come here in one 
season. Those that go to lay at 
Ascencion must needs travel much 


1 Layers. 
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farther, for there is no laud nearer it 
than 300 leagues, And it is certain 
that these creatures live always near 
the shore. In the South Sea, like- 
wise, the Galapagos is the place where 


they live the biggest part of the year; 


yet they go from thence at their 
season over to the main to lay their 
eggs; which is 100 leagues, the 
nearest place. Although multitudes 
of these turtles go from their com- 
—.— 5 5 of aas -— 1 t 
those laying places, yet they do noi 
all UNS the time when the 
turtle resort to these places to la 
their eggs, are accompanied wit 
abundance of fish, especially sharks ; 
the places which the turtle then 
leave being at that time destitute of 
fish, which follow the turtle. When 
the she’s go thus to their places to 
lay, the males accompany them, and 
never leave them till their return. 
Both male and female are fat [in] the 
beginning of the season ; but, before 
they return, the males, as I said, are 
so lean, that they are not fit to eat, 
but the females are good to the very 
last, yet not so fat as at beginning of 
the season. It is repo of these 
creatures, that they are nine days 
engendering, and in the water, the 
Sie on the female's back. It is 
observable that the male, while 
engendering, do not easily forsake 
their female; for I have gone aud 
taken hold of the male when engen- 
dering, and a very bad striker may 
strike them then ; for the male is not 
shy at all, but the female, seeing a 
boat when they rise to blow, would 
make her escape, but that the male 
her with his two fore fins and 
folds her fast. When they are thus 
coupled, itis best to strike the female 
first, then you are sure of the male 
also. These creatures MK ht = 
live to a t age; and, it is ob- 
served wy the Jamal turtlers, that 
they are many years before they come 
to their full 8 X 
The air oft ve eer em ie 
enough, considering the clime. There 
is constantly a fresh sea breeze all 
day, and coo! refreshing winds in 
the night; therefore the heat is not 
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so violent here as in most places near 
the Equator. The time of the year 
for the rains is in November, Decem- 
ber, and January, Then there is 
oftentimes excessive dark tempest- 
uous weather mixed with much 
thunder and lightning. Sometimes 
before and these months there 
are moderate ing showers; but 
in May, June, July, and A the 
weather is always very fair. We 
stayed at one of these islands, which 
lies under the Equator, but one night; 
because our prizes could not get into 
an anchor. We refreshed ourselves 
very well, both with land and sea 
turtle: and the next day we sailed 
from thence, The next island of the 
Galapagos that we came to is but two 
leagues from this: it is rocky and 
barren like this; it is about five or 
six leagues long, and four broad. We 
anchored in the afternoon, at the 
north side of the island, a quarter of 
a mile from the shore, in sixteen 
fathoms water, It is steep all round 
this island, and no anchoring, only at 
this place, As soon as we came to an 
anchor, we made a tent ashore for 
Captain Cooke who was sick. Here 
we found the sea-turtle lying ashore 
on the sands; this is not customary 
in the West Indies. We turned them 
on their backs that they might not 
get away. The next day more came 
up; when we found it to be their 
custom to lie in the sun: so we never 
took care to turn them a 

but sent ashore the cook every morn- 
ing, who killed as many as served for 
the day. ‘This custom we observed 
all the time we lay here, feeding some- 
times on land-turtle, sometimes on 
sea-turtle, there being plenty of either 
sort. Captain Davis came hither 
again a second time; and then he 
went to other islands on the west side 
of these. There he found such plenty 
ofland-turtle that he and his men 
ate nothing else for three months that 
he stayed there. They were so fat, 
that he saved sixty jars of oil out of 
those that he spent. This oil served 
instead of butter to eat with dough- 
boys and "A rra in his return out 
of these seas. He found very con- 


1684.J 
venient places to careen, and good 
channels between the islands; aud 


ve d anchoring in many places. 
There he found also plenty of brooks 
of. ~ water, e nit fb 
enough ; there being plenty of trees 
fit for many uses. Captain Harris, 
one that we shall speak of hereafter, 
came hither likewise, and found some 
islands that had pong of mammee 
trees, and pretty rivers — The 
sea about these islands is plentifully 
Stored with fish, such as are at Juan 
Fernandez. TAM both large and 
fat, and as plentiful here as at Juan 
Fernandez; here are particularly 
abundance of sharks. These Isles of 
the Gala; have plenty of salt. 
We stay ere but twelve days: in 
which time we put ashore 5000 
of flour, for a reserve, if we should 
lave occasion of any before we left 
these sens, Here one of our Indian 
brisoners informed us that he was 
9 at Realejo, and that he would 
engage to carry us thither. He being 
examined of the strength and riches 
of it, satisfied the company so well. 
that they were resolved to go thither. 
Having thus concluded, the 12th 
of June, we sailed from hence, design- 
ing to touch at the Island of Cocos, 
às well to put ashore some flour there, 
as to see t 33 rm was in 
our way to Realejo. ut] despairin 
25 the winds were, to dad the alan 
of Cocos, we steered over to the main. 
The Island of Cocos is so named by 
the Spaniards, because there are 
abundance of cocoa-nut trees grow- 
ing on it, They are not only in one 
or two * but grow in great 
groves round the island, by the 
na This is e aM, island ; 
it is seven or eight es round, and 
ty high in the middle, where it is 
titute of trees, but looks ve green 
and Dems with an herb called by 
the iards ** gramad. P cda 
low land by the sea-side. We had 
very fair weather and small winds 
in this voyage from the Gala: 


and at the beginning of July we fell 
in with Ca co, on the main of 
Mexico. This is so called from tee 


white rocks lying olf it. When we 


p 
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are off at sea, right against the ca 
they appear ae pert of the cape; but 
being near the shore, either to the 
eastward or westward of the cape, 
they appear like two ships under sail 
at first view, but coming nearer they 
are like two high towers, * being 
small, high, and steep on all sides, 
and they are about half. a- mile from 
the This cape is in Lat. 9° 
56’. It is about the height of Beachy 
Head in England, on the coast of Sus- 
sex. It is a point, with stee 
rocks to the sea. The top of it 
flat and even for about a mile; then 
it — falls away on each side 
with a gentle descent. It appears 
very panit; being covered with 
great lofty trees. From the cape on 
the NW. side, the land runs in NE. 
for about four leagues, making a small 
bay called by the TN dera. 
From the bottom of this bay it is but 
fourteen or fifteen leagues to the Lake 
of Nicaragna, on the North Sea coast : 
the way between is somewhat moun- 
tainous, but mostly savannah. Cap- 
tain Cooke, who was taken sick at 
Juan Fernandez, continued so till we 
came within two or three leagues of 
8 Blanco, and then died of a 
sudden, one he seemed that morn- 
ing to be as likely to live as he had 
been some weeks before; but it is 
usual with sick men coming from the 
sea, where they have nothing but the 
sea air, to die off as soon as ever they 
come within view of the land. About 
four hours after, we all came to an 
anchor (namely, the ship that I was 
in, Captain Eaton, and the great meal 
prize), a league within the cape, right 
against p rook of fresh water, in 
fourteen fathoms, clean hard sand. 
Presently after we came to an anchor, 
Captain Cooke was carried ashore to 
be buried; twelve men carried their 
arms to those that were ordered. 
to dig the grave; for although we 
saw no appearance of inhabitants, yet 
we did not know but the country 
might be thickly inhabited. And 
before Captain Cooke was interred, 
three Spanish Indians came to the 


place where our men were d the 
grave, and demanded what they ens 
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and whence they came? To whom 
our men answered, they came from 
Lima and were bound to Realejo, but 
that the captain of one of the ships, 
dying at sea, obliged them to come 
into this place to give him Christian 
re e - 28 Indians, 
who were very shy at first, began to 
be more bold, and drawing nearer, 
asked many silly questions, and our 
men did not stick to soothe them up 
with as many falsehoods, purposely 
to draw them into their clutches. 
Our men often laughed at their 
temerity, aud asked them if they 
never saw any Spaniards before? 
They told them, that they themselves 
were Spaniards, and that they lived 
among Spaniards, and that although 
they were born there, yet they hadnever 
seen three ships there before. Our 
men toll them, that neither now 
might they have seen so many, if it 
had not been on an urgent occasion. 
At length they drilled ! them by dis- 
course so near, that our men laid hold 
on all three at once ; but before Cap- 
tain Cooke was buried, one of them 
made his eseape ; the other two were 
brought offaboard ourship. Captain 
Eaton immediately came aboard, and 
examined them ; they confessed th 
came purposely to view our an 
if possible to inform themselves what 
we were ; for the President of Panama 
not long before sent a letter of advice 
to Nicoya, informing the magistrates 
thereof that some enemies were come 
into these seas, and that therefore it 
behoved them to be careful of them- 
selves, Nicoya is a small Mulatta 
town about twelve or thirteen leagues 
east from hence, standing on the 
banks of a idee — that name. ret is 
a place v t for building shi 
outs most of the —— m 
carpenters, who are commonly em- 
ployed in building new or rin 
old ships. It was here that Captain 
Sharpe, just after I left him, in the 
year 1681, got carpenters to fix his 
ship before he retnrned for England ; 
aad. for that reason it behoved the 
Spaniards to be careful, aceording to 


1 Enticed. 
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the Governor of Panama's advice, lest 
any men at other times wanting such 


necessaries as that place afforded 
might again be = there. These 
d us likewise that 


Spanish Indians to 
they were sent to the place where they 
were taken, in order to view our 
ships, as fearing these were those 
mentioned by the President of 
Panama. It being demanded of them 


to give an account of the estate and 
riches of the country, they said, that 
the inhabitants were mostly husband- 


men, who were employed either in 
planting and manuring of corn, or 
chiefly about cattle; they havin 
large savannahs, which were we 
stored with bulls, cows, and horses: 
that by the sea-side in some places 
there grew some red wood useful in 
dyeing ; of this they said there was 
little profit made, because they were 
forced to send it to the Lake of Nicar- 
agua, which runs into the North 
Seas: that they sent thither also 
t quantities of bull and cow 
ides, and brought thence in exchange 
Eu commodities : as hats, linen, 
and woollen, wherewith they clothed 
themselves; that the flesh of the 
cattle to no other fit than 
sustenance for their families; as for 
butter and cheese, they made but 
pare — — 

A they iven this relation, 
they told us, that if we wanted 
vision, there was a beef estantion,» or 
farm of bulls or cows, about three 
miles off, where we might kill what 
we pleased. 'Fhis was welcome news, 
for we had no sort of flesh since we 
left the Galapagos; therefore twenty- 
four of us immediately entered into 
two boats, taking one of these Spanish 
Indians with us for a pilot, and went 
ashore abont a league from the ship. 
There we hauled up our boats dry, 


g | and marched all away, following our 


guide, who soon brought us to some 
ouses, and a large pen for cattle. 
This pen stood in a large savannah, 
about two miles from our boats; 
there were a great many fat bulls and 


£5 “ec Estancia * mansion 
or — 4 Ext of store, z 
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cows feeding in thesavannahs, Some 
of us would have killed three or 
four to on board; but others 


ng -— 2 = better to 
stay all night, an 3 
drive the cattle into the pen, am 

then kill twenty or thirty, or as 
many as we pleased, I was minded 
to return aboard, and endeavoured 
to persuade them all to with 
me, but some would not; therefore 
I returned with twelve, which was 
half, and left the other twelve be- 
hind. At this place I saw threo 
or four tons of the red wood, which 
I take to be that sort of wood 
called in Jamaica bloodwood or Ni- 
caragua wood. We who returned 
aboard met no one to oppose us, 
and the next day we expected our 
consorts that we left ashore, but none 
came; therefore at four o'elock in 
the afternoon ten men went in our 
canoe to see what was become of them. 
When they came to the bay where we 
landed to go to the estantion, they 
found our men all on a small rock, 
half a mile from the shore, standing 
in the water up to their waists. These 
men had slept ashore in the house, 
and turned ont betimes in the morn- 


n; 
rive 


and drew together in a body before 
the Spaniards could attack them, 
and marched to their boat, which 
was hauled up dry on the sand; but 
when they came to the sandy bay 
they found their boat all in —— 
This was a very unpleasing sight, for 
they knew, not how to get aboard, 
unless they marched by land to the 
place where Captain e was buried, 
which was near a league. The great- 
est part of the way was thick woods, 
where the Spaniards might easily lay 
in ambush for them, at which they 
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and asked them if they would be 
pleased to walk to their 3 
with many other such flouts; but 
our men answered never a word. It 
was about half ebb when one of our 
men took notice of a rock a good dis- 
tance from the shore, just a g 
above water ; he showed it to his con- 
sorts and told them it would be a 


good castle for them if they conld 
get thither. They all wished them- 
selves there; for the Sp: i who 


Jay as yet at a e 
them behind the es, as secure of 
their began to whistle now and 
then a shot among them. Havin 
therefore well considered the place, 
together with the danger they were 
in, they to send one of the 
tallest men to try if the sea between 
mrss — rock — 
is cou ey ntly put in 
execution, and fonnd it EAA ^. to 
their desire. So they all marched 
over to the rock, where they remained 
till the canoe came to them ; which 
was about seven hours. It was the 
latter part of the ebb when they first 
went over, and then the rock was 
dry; but when the tide of flood re- 
turned again the rock was covered, 
and the water still flowing ; so that 
if our canoe had stayed but one hour 
longer they might have been in as 
great danger of their lives from the 
sea as before from. the Spaniards ; for 
the tide rises here about eight feet. 
The Spaniards vtm on rco 
expecting to see them destroy t 
—— came from behind the bushes 
where they first planted themselves ; 
they having not above three or four 
hand-guns, the rest of them being 
armed with lances. The Spaniards 
in these parts are very expert in 
heaving or darting the lance, with 
which, upon occasion, they will do 
great feats, especially in am es; 
and by their good will they care not 
for fighting otherwise, but content 
themselves with standing aloof, 
threatening and calling names, at 
which they are as as at the 
other; so that if their tongues be 
niet, we always take it for granted 
they have laid some ambush. Before 
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night our eanoe came aboard, and 
brought our men all safe. 

The day before we went from hence, 
Mr Edward Davis, the company's 
Quarter-master, was made Captain 
by consent of all the company; for it 
was his place by succession. The 
20th day of July we sailed from this 
Bay of Caldera, with Captain Eaton, 
and our prize which we brought from 
the Gala in company, directing 
N., which, althengh but an ordinary 

„ Which, althon; t an ordi 
wind, yet 2 in three days 
abreast of our intended port. Realejo 
is the most remarkable land on all 
this coast ; for there is a high-peaked 
burning mountain, called by the 
DE Voleano Viejo, or-the Old 

oleano. The volcano may be easily 
known, because there is not any other 
so high a mountain near it, neither is 
there any that appears in the like 
form all along the coast; besides it 
smokes all the day, and in the night 
it sometimes sends forth flames of 
fire. This mountain may be seen 
twenty leagues. Being within three 
leagues of the harbour, the entrance 
into it may be seen. There is a small 
flat low island which makes the har- 
bour. This harbour is capable of re- 
ceiving 200 sail of ships. The best 
riding is near the main, where there 
is seven or eight fathoms water; 
clean hard sand. Realejo town is two 
leagues from hence, and there are two 
creeks that run towards it; the wes- 
ternmost comes near the back-side of 
the town, the other runs up to the 
town; but neither ships nor barks 
can go so far. These creeks are very 
narrow, and the land on each side 
drowned, and full of red mangrove- 
trees. Abouta mile and a half below 
the town, on the banks of the east 
creek, the Spaniards had cast up a 
strong breastwork; it was likewise 
reported they had another on the 
west creek, both so advantageously 

laced that ten men might with ease 
* 200 men from landing. 
€ were now in sight of the vol- 
brew being, by estimation, seven or 
es 
the mountain bearing NE., we took 
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in our topsails, and hauled up our 
courses, intending to go with our 
canoes into the harbour in the night. 
In the evening we had a very hard 
tornado out of the NE., with much 
thunder, lightning, and rain. The 
violence of the wind did not last 
long, yet it was 11 o'clock at night 
before we got out our canoes, and 
then it was quite calm. We rowed 
in directly for the shore, and thought 
to have reached it before day ; but it 
was 9 o'clock in the Mem. before 
we got into the harbour. hen we 
came within a league of the Island of 
Realejo, that makes the harbour, we 
saw a house on it; and coming nearer 
we saw two or three men, who stood 
and looked on us till we came within 
half-a-mile of the island, then they 
went into their canoe, which lay on 
the inside of the island, and rowed 
towards the main; but we overtook 
them before they got over, and brought 
them back again to the island. There 
was a horseman right against us on 
the main when we took the canoe, 
who immediately rode away towards 
the town as fast as he The 
rest of our catioes rode heavily, and 
did not come to the island till 12 
o'clock ; therefore we were forced to 
stay for them. Before they came, 
we examined the prisoners, who told 
us that they were set there to watch, 
for the Governor of Realejo received 
a letter about a month before, where- 
in he was advised of some enemies 
come into the sea, and therefore ad- 
monished to be careful ; that imme- 
diately thereupon the Governor had 
ce a house to be built on this 
island, and ordered four men to be 
continually there to watch night and 
day ; and if-they saw any ship com- 
ing thither, they were to give notice 
of it. They said they did not expect 
to see boats or canoes, but looked out 
foraship. At first they took us in 
our advanced canoe to be some men 
that had been cast away and lost our 
ship ; till, seeing three or four canoes 
more, they began to suspect what we 
were. They told us likewise, that the 
orseman we saw did come to them 
every morning, and that in less than 
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an hours time he could be at the 
town. When Captain Eaton and his 
canoes eame ashore, we told them 
what had happened. It was now 
three hours a horseman rode 
away, and we not expect to get 
to the town in less than two hours; 
in which time the Governor, having 
notice of our coming, might be pro- 
vided to receive us at his breastworks ; 
therefore we thought it best to defer 
this design till another time. Here 
we stayed till 4 o'clock in the after- 
noon; then our ships being come 
within a league of the shore, we all 
went on board, and steered for the 
Gulf of Amapalla, intending there to 
careen our shi , 
The 26th of July, Captain Eaton 
came aboard our ship to consult with 
Captain Davis how to get some In- 
dians to assist us in careening. It 
was concluded, that when we came 
near the Gulf, Captain Davis should 
take two canoes, well manned, and 
go before, and Captain Eaton should 
stay aboard. According to this 
agreement, Captain Davis went awa’ 
for the Gulf the next day. The Gulf 
of Amapalla! is a great arm of the 
sen, running eight or ten leagues into 
the country. It is bounded on the S. 
side of its entrance with Point Casi- 
vina, and on the NW. side with St 
Michael's Mount. Both these places 
are very remarkable. Point Casivina 
is in Lat. 12° 40“ N. It is a high 
round point, which at sea appears 
like an island, because the land with- 
in it is very low. St Michael's Mount 
isa v igh ked hill, not very 
steep: the at the foot of it on 
the SE. side is low and even for at 
least a mile. From this low land the 
Gulf of Amapalla enters on that side. 
Between this low land and Point 
Casivina are two considerable high 
islands; the southernmost is called 
Mangera, the other is called Amapal- 
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1 Marked in the modern maps as 
the Gulf of Fonseca. The southern 
headland is Cape a, called 
Casivina by d e northern, 
which he called St Michael's Mount, 
is Cape Candadillo. 
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la; and they are two miles asunder.” 
. +. There are a great many more 
islands iu this Bay, but none inhabited 
as these. There is one pretty large 
island, belonging to a nunnery, as 
the Indians told us; this was stocked 
with bulls and cows. Three or four 
Indians lived there to look after 
the cattle, for the sake of which we 
often ented this island while we 


x4 in the bay. They are all low 
islands, except Ama and Man- 
gern There are two channels to 


come into this gulf; one between 
Point Casivina and Mangera, the 
other between Mangera and Ama- 
palla ; the latter is the best. 

It was into p that Captain 
Davis was gone with the two canoes, 
to — — a * 3 gain 
in nce, possible, before our 
ships came in. He came the first 
night to Man but for want of a 
pilot did not know where to look for 
the town. In the morning he found 
a great many canoes hauled up on the 
bay ; and from that bay found a path 
which led him and his — to 
the town. The Indians saw our ships 
in the evening coming towards the 
island, and being before informed of 
enemies in the sea, they kept scouts 
out all night for fear; who seeing 
Captain Davis coming, ran into the 
town, and alarmed all the de le. 
When Captain Davis came thither, 
they all ran into the woods. The 
Friar happened to be there at this 
time ; ra being unable to ramble 


* Mangera is described as a high 
round island, about two leagues in 
compass, and appearing from the sea 
like a tall grove. "There is mention 
made of one town, about the middle 
2 the ees e — much 

rger t ngera, wit towns 
— The Indians of both places 
eultivate maize, a few plantains, and 
the hog plum. The towns were gov- 
erned from St Michaels to which 
they paid tribute in maize, There 
was but one friar or padre livin; 
amongst them, who exacted a ten 
from the natives, and who was the 
only white man on the island, 
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into the woods, fell into Captain 
Davis's hands ; there were two Indian 
boys with him who were likewise 


taken. Captain Davis went only to 
get a prisoner, therefore was well 
satisfied with the Friar, and imme- 


diately came down to the sea-side. 
He went from thence to the Island of 
Amapalla, carrying the Friar and the 
two Indian boys with him. These 
were his Dan to conduct him to the 
landing-place, where they arrived 
about noon. They made no stay 
here, but left three or four men to 
look after the canoes, and Captain 
Davis, with the rest, marched to the 
town, taking the Friar with them. 
The town, as is before noted, is about 
a mile from the landing-place, stand- 
ing in a plain on the top of a hill, 
having a very steep ascent to go to it. 
All the Indians stood on the top of 
the hill, waiting Captain Davis's com- 
ing. The Secretary, mentioned be- 
fore, had no great kindness for the 
Spaniards. It was he that persuaded 
the Indians to wait Captain Davis's 
coming; for they were all running 
into the woods; but he told them, 
that if any of the Spaniards' enemies 
came thither, it was not to hurt 
them, but the Spaniards, whose 
slaves they were; and that their 
poverty would protect them. This 
man, with the Cacique, stood more 
forward than the rest, at the bank of 
the hill, when Captain Davis with 
his company appeared beneath. They 
called out therefore in Spanish, de- 
manding of our men what they were, 
and whence they came? To whom 
Captain Davis and his men replied, 
they were Bisca; and were sent 
thither by the King of Spain to clear 
those seas from enemies; that their 
ships were coming into the gulf to 
careen, and that they came thither 
before the ships to seek a convenient 
pou nde ae ete the 
ndians' assistance. The j 
who, as I said before, was the only 
man that could speak Spanish, 
— that they us "— for he 

a great res or Spain 
men, — — the Bises of 
whom he had heard a very honour- 
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able report; therefore he desired them 
to come up to their town. Captain 
Davis and his men immediately 
ascended the hill, the Friar going 
before; and they were received with a 

t deal of affection by the Indians. 

e M and Secre embraced. 
Captain Davis; aud the other Indians 
received his men with the like cere- 
mony. 

These salutations being ended, 
they all marched towards the church, 
for that is the place of all public 
meetings, and all plays and pastimes 
are acted there also; therefore in the 
churches belonging to Indian towns 
they have all sorts of vizards and 
strange antic dresses both for men and 
women, and abundance of musical 
hautboys and strumstrums. The 
strumstrum is made somewhat like 
a cittern; most of those that the 
Indians use are made of a large gourd, 
cut in the midst, and a thin board 
laid over the hollow, which is fast- 
ened to the sides, This serves for 
the belly, over which the strings are 

laced. The a before any holi- 
jays, or the nights ensuing, are the 
times when they all meet to make 
merry. "Their mirth consists in sing- 
ing, dancing, and sporting in those 
antic habits, and using as many antic 
gestures. If the moon shine they 
use but few torches; if not, the 
church is full of light. They meet 
at these times all sorts of both sexes, 
All the Indians that I have been 
acquainted with who are under the 
— seem to be more melancholy 
other Indians that are free ; and 

at these public meetings, when they 
are in the greatest of their jollity, their 
mirth seems to be rather forced than 
real. Their songsare very melancholy 
and doleful, so is their music; but 
whether it be natural to the Indians 
to be thus melancholy, or the effect 
of their slavery, I am not certain. 
But I have always been prone to be- 
lieve that they are then only condol- 
their aro roe the loss of their 
country and liberties, which, although 
those that are now living do not 
know nor remember what it was to be 
free, yet there seems to be a deep 
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impression in their thoughts of the 
[dy d which the S ds have 
brought them under, inereased pro- 
bably by some traditions of their 
ancient Tied. Captain Davis in- 
tended, when they were all in the 
church, to shut the doors and then 
make a in with them, letting 
them know what he was, and so draw 
them afterwards by fair means to our 
assistance, the Friar being with him, 
who had also promised to en 
them to it. But before they were al 
in the church, one of Captain Davis's 
men pushed one of the Indians, to 
hasten him into the church. The 


Inthe afternoon the ships came into 
the gulf between Point Casivina and 
Mangera, and anchored nearthe Island 
of Amapalla, on the E. side, in ten 
fathoms water, clean hard sand. In 
the evening Captain Davis and his 
company came aboard, and brought 
the Friar with them, who told Cap- 
tain Davis, that if the Secretary had 
not been killed he could have sent 
him a letter by one of the Indians 
that was taken at Mangera, and per- 
suaded him to come to us; but now 
the only-way was to send one of those 
Indians to seek the Cacique, and [he] 

would instruct him what to 

say, and did not question but the 
ue would come on his word. 

The next day we sent ashore one of 
the Indians, who before night return- 
ed with the Cacique six other 
Indians, who remained with us all 
the time that we stayed here These 


Indians did us service, especi- 
ally in loting us to an island, where 
we killed beef whenever we wanted ; 
and for this their service we satisfied 
them to their hearts content. It was 
at this Island of Amapallathat a party 


an . 
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and | their bark-logs; there the 
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of Englishmen and Frenchmen came 
afterwards and stayed a great while, 
and at last landed on the main, and 
marched overland to the Cape River, 
which disem es into the N. 
Seas near Cape Gracias a Dios, and is 
thereforecalled the CapeRiver.! Near 
the head of this river they made bark- 
logs (which 1 shall describe in the 
next Chapter), and so went into the 
North Seas, This was the way that 
had proposed to go if 
put to it, for this way 
was partly known to Privateers by the 
discovery that was made into the 
country about thirty years since by a 
party of Englishmen that went upt 


ig | river in canoes, about as far as the 


place where these Frenchmen made 
landed 
and marched to a town called Segovia 
in the country. They were near a 
month getting up the river, for there 
are many cataracts where they were 
often forced to leave the river and 
haul their canoes ashore over the 
land till they were past the cataracts, 
and then launch their canoes again 
into the river. I have diseoursed 
[with] several men that were in that 
expedition, and if I mistake not, Cap- 
tain Sharpe was one of them. But 
to return to our voyage in hand; 
when both our ships were clean, and 
our water filled, Captain Davis and 
Captain Eaton broke off uude 
Captain Eaton took aboard of hi 

ships 400 packs of flour, and sailed 
out of the gulf the 2d of September. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tur 3d of September 1684, we 
sent the Frisr — and left the 
Indians in ion of the prize 
which we brought in hither, though 
she was still half-laden with flour; 
and we sailed out with the land-wind, 
passiug between Amapalla and Man- 
gera, When we were a league out, 


— —————— 

1 Variously called in modern maps 
the Vanquez, or Yanks, or Tints, or 
Segovia, or Coco River. 
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we saw a canoe coming with sail and 
oars after us, therefore we shortened 
sail and stayed for her. She was a 
canoe sent by the Governor of St 
Michael's town to our Captain, desir- 
ing him not to carry away the Friar. 
The messenger being told that the 
Friar was set ashore again at Ama- 
palla, he returned with joy, and we 
made sail again, having the wind at 
WNW. Westeered towards the coast 
of Peru. We had tornadoes every day 
till we made Cape San Francisco, 
which from June to November are 
very common on these coasts; and we 
had with the tornadoes very much 
thunder, lightning, and rain. When 
the tornadoes were over, the wind, 
which while they lasted was most 
from the SE., came about again to 
the W., and never failed us till we 
were in sight of Cape San Francisco. 
This cape is in Lat. 1° N.; it is a high 
bluff or full point of land, clothed 
with tall great trees. The land in 
the eountry within this cape is very 
high, and the mountains commonly 
appear very black. When we came 
in with this cape we overtook HIE 
Eaton plying under the shore; he in 
his m Amapalla, while he 
was on that coast, met with such ter- 
rible tornadoes of thunder and light- 
ning that, as he and all his men 
related, they had never met with the 
like in any place. They were very 
much affrighted by them, the air 
smelling very much of sulphur, and 
they 8 themselves [o be] 
in great danger of being burnt by the 
ligħtning. He touched at the island 
of Coeos, and put ashore 200 packs 
of flour there and loaded his boat 
with cocoa-nuts, and took in fresh 
water, In the 2 separated 
again from Captain Eaton, for he 
stood off to sea, and we plied up under 
the shore, making our best advantage 
both of sea and land winds. 

The 20th of September we came to 
the Island of Plata, and anchored in 
sixteen fathoms. We had very good 
Weather from the time that we fell 
in with Cape San Francisco, and were 
now fallen in again with the same 
Places from whence I begin the ac- 
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connt of this voyage in the First 
Chapter, having now compassed in 
the whole continent of South America, 
The Island of Plata, as some report, 
was so named by the Spaniards after 
Sir Francis Drake took the Cacafue- 
go, Na ship chiefly laden with plate, 
which they say he brought hither and 
divided it here with his men. It is 
about 8 long M 2 vA — 
a half bi and of a eight. It 
is bounded with high steep cliffs clear 
round, only at one place on the east 
side, The top of it is flat and even, 
the soil sandy and dry; the trees it 
produces are but small-bodied, low, 
and grow thin; and there are only 
three or four sorts of trees, all un- 
known to us. I obseryed they were 
much overgrown with long moss. 
There is good especially in the 
beginning of the year. There is no 
water on this island, but at one place 
on the east side close by the sea; 
there it drills? slowly down from the 
rocks, where it may be received into 
vessels. There were plenty of gote, 
but they are now all d ed. 
is no other sort of land animal that I 
did ever see; there are plenty of boo- 
bies and man-of-war birds. At this 
island are plenty of those small sea- 
turtle —€— of in my last Chapter. 
The 21st, Captain Eaton came to 
an anchor by us; he was very willing 
to have consorted with us again, but 
Captain Davis's men were so unrea- 
sonable that they would mot allow 
Captain Eaton's men an equal share 
with them in what they got; there- 
fore Captain Eatonstayed there but one 
night, and the next day sailed from 
hence, steering away to tlie south- 
ward. We stayed no longer than the 
day ensuing, and then we sailed to- 
ward Point Santa Elena, intending 
there to land some men purposely to 
get prisoners for intelligence. 
S. from 


Point Santa Elena 
! The capture of this rich prize is 
— in Drake's Voyage. See 
0. 
— iic Bishop Tay- 
lor uses the word drill“ to signify 
a small water-course. 
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the Island of Plata. It lies in Lat. 
2°15'S. The point is pretty high, 


flat, and even at top; overgrown with 
many great thistles but no sort of 
tree; at a distance it appears like an 
island because the land within it is 
very low. This point strikes out west 
into the sea, making a pretty large 
bay on the north side. . . . When 
we were abreast of this point we sent 
away our canoes in the night to take 
the Indian village. They landed in 
the morning betimes close by the 
town, and took some prisoners. They 
took likewise a small bark which the 
Indians had set on fire, but our men 
uenched it, and took the Indian 
that did it, who being asked where- 
fore he set the bark on said, that 
there was an order from the Viceroy 
lately set out commanding all seamen 
to burn their vessels if attacked by 
us, and betake themselves to their 
boats, There was another bark in a 
small cove a mile from the village; 
thither our men went, thinking to 
take her, but the seamen that were 
aboard set her in flamesand fled. In 
the evening, our men came aboard, 
and brought the small bark with 
them, the fire of which they had 
quenched; and then we returned 
again towards Plata, where we ar- 
rived the 26th of September. 
In the evening we sent out some 
men in our bark lately taken and 
canoes, to an Indian village called 


Manta, two or three 1 es to the 
W. of Cape San Lorenzo, hoping there 
to other prisoners, for we could 


not learn from those we took at Point 
Santa Elena the reason why the Vice- 
roy should give such orders to burn 
the ships. They had a fresh sea 
breeze till 12 o'clock at night, and 
then it proved ealm, wherefore they 
rowed away with their canoes as near 
to the town as they thonght conven- 
ient, and a ey till day. Manta is 
asmall In village on the main, 
distant from the Island of Plata seven 
or-eight leagues. It stands so advan- 
tageously to be seen, being built on 
asmall ascent, that it es a very 
fair prospect to the sea, yet but a few 
poor scattering Indian houses. There 


MANTA, AN INDIAN VILLAGE, TAKEN. 
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is a very fine church, adorned with a 
great deal of carved work. It was 
formerly a habitation of Spaniards, 
but they are all removed from hence 
now. The land about it is dry and 
sandy, rte only a few shrubby 
trees. These Indians plant no man- 
ner of grain or root, but are supplied 
from other places, and commonly keep 
a stock of provision to relieve ships 
that want, for this is the first settle- 
ment that ships can touch at which 
come from Panama bound to Lima, 
or any other port in Peru. The land, 
being dry and sandy, is not fit to 
produce crops of maize, which is the - 
reason they plant none. There is a 

of water between the vil- 
lage and the sea. On the back of the 
town, a pretty way up in the country, 
there is a very high mountain, tower- 
ing up like a sugar-loaf, called Monte 
Christo. It is a very good sea mark, 
for there is none like it on all the 
coast. The body of this mountain bears 
due S. from Manta.“ From Manta to 
Cape San Lorenzo the land is plain 
and even, of an indifferent height. 

As soon as ever the day appeared, our 
men landed, and marched towards the 
village, which was about a mile and 
a half from their landing-place. Some 
of the Indians who were stirring saw 
them coming, and alarmed their 
8 ; so ze —. — were 
able got away. only two 
old 2 e both said, tiat it 
was reported that a great many ene- 
mies were come overland through the 
country of Darien into the South 
Seas, and that they were at present 
in canoes and periagoes; and that 
the Viceroy upon this news, had set 
ont the fore-mentioned order for burn- 
ing their own shi Our men found 
no sort of provision here; the Vice- 
roy having ise sent orders to all 
seaports to keep 


8 no vision, but 
just to supply iet riti These 


1 It has been conjectured that 
Chimberazo is here meant, but that 
mountain lies east by sonth, and not 
south, from Manta, and bably 
Dampier refers to some emi- 
nence nearer the coast, 
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women also said, that the Manta 
Indians were sent over to the Island 
of Plata to destroy all the goats 
there, which they performed about a 
month ago. With this news our men 
returned again, and arrived at Plata 
the next day. We lay still at the 
Island of Plata, being not resolved 
what to do, till the 2d of October; 
and then Captain Swan, in the Cygnet 
of London, arrived there. He was 
fitted out by very eminent merchants 
of that city, on a design only to trade 
with the Spaniards or Indians, havin 
& very considerable cargo well an 
for these parts of the world; but meet- 
ing with divers disappointments, and 
being out of hopes to obtain a trade 
in these seas, his men forced him to 
entertain a company of Privateers 
which he met with near Nicoya, a 
town whither he was going to seek a 
trade; and these Privateers were 
bound thither in boats to get a ship. 
These were the men that we had 
heard of at Manta; they came over- 
land, under the command of Captain 
Peter Harris, nephew to that Cap- 
tain Harris who was killed before 
Panama. Captain Swan was still 
commander his own ship, and 
— Harris commanded a small 
under Captain Swan. There 
was much joy on all sides when they 
arrived ; and immediately hereupon, 
Captain Davis and Captain Swan 
consorted, wishing for Captain Eaton 
in. Our little bark, which was 
m ant Santa Elena, was immedi- 
ately sent out to cruise while the 
ships were fitting ; for Captain Swan's 
ship, being full of goods, was not fit 
to entertain his new guests, till the 


8 — M therefore he, 
the consen e su 
ga up all his goods on deck, and sold 


to any one that would buy, upon trust. 
The rest was thrown overboard into 
the sea, except fine goods, as silks, 
muslins, stockin 
the iron, whereof he had si ar 
tity, both wrought and in 

was saved for ba The third 


&c., and except | has 
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bay of Guayaquil ; she came from the 
town of that name, and was bound 
to Lima. The commander of this 
prize said, that it was generally re- 
ported and believed at Guayaquil, 
that the Viceroy was fitting out ten 
sail of frigates to drive us out of the 
This news made our unsettled 

erew wish that they had been per- 
suaded to accept of Captain Eaton's 
company on reasonable terms. Cap- 
tain Davis and Captain Swan had 
some discourse coneerning Captain 
Eaton; they at last concluded to 
send our small bark towards the coast 
of Lima, as far as the Island of Lobos, 
to seek Captain Eaton. This being 
approved by all hands, she was 
eaned the next day, and sent away, 
manned with twenty men, ten of 
Captain Davis's, and ten of Swan's 
men; and Captain Swan wrote a 
letter direeted to Captain Eaton, de- 
siring his company ; and the Isle of 
Plata was appointed for the general 
rendezvous. When this bark was 
gone, we turned another bark which 
we had into a fireship, having six or 
seven carpenters, who soon fixed her ; 
and while the ters were at work 
about the fireship, we scrubbed and 
cleaned our men-of-war, as well as 
time and place would permit. The 
19th of October we finished our 
business, and the 20th we sailed to- 
wards the Island of Lobos, where our 
bark was ordered to stay for us, or 
meet us again at Plata. We had but 
little wind, therefore it was the 23d 
before we passed by Point Santa 
Elena. The 25th we crossed over the 
Bay of Guayaquil. The 30th we 
doubled Cape Blanco. This cape is 
in Lat. 8° 49. It is counted the 
worst cape in all the South Seas to 
double, passing to the southward. 
This cape is of an indifferent height. 
It is fenced with white rocks to the 
sea ; for which reason, I believe, it 
this name.! The land in the 
country seems to be full of high, 


steep, rugged, and barren rocks. 
The of November we pes as high 
as Payta, We lay about six leagues 


! Cabo Blanco—White Cape. 
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off shore all the day, that the Span- 
iards might not see us; and in the 
evening sent our canoes ashore to 
take it, manned with 110 men. 
Payta is a small PON seaport 
town, in Lat. 5° 15’ It is built 
on the sand, close by the sea, in a 
nook, elbow, or small bay, under a 
pretty high hill There are not 
above seventy-five or eighty -houses, 
and two churches, The houses are 
but low and ill-built. The building 
in this country of Peru is much alike 
on all the sea-coast. The walls are 
built of brieks made with earth and 
straw kneaded together; they are 
about three feet long, two feet broad, 
anda footand a half thick ; they never 
burn them, but lay them a long time 
in the sun to dry before they are 
used in building. In some places 
they have no roofs, only poles laid 
across from the side walls, and 
covered with mats; and then those 
walls are carried. up to a considerable 
height, But where they build roofs 
upon their houses, the walls are not 
made so high, as I said before. The 
houses in general all over this king- 
dom are bnt meanly built: one chief 
reason, with the common ple 
especially, is the want of materials to 
build withal; for, however it be more 
within land, yet here is neither stone 
nor timber to build with, nor any 
materials but such brick as I have 
described ; and even the stone which 
they have in some places is so brittle 
t you may rub it into sand with 
your Another reason wh: 
they build so meanly is, because it 
never rains; therefore they only en- 
deavour to fence themselves from the 
sun. Yet their walls, which are built 
but with an ordinary sort of brick in 
comparison with what is made in 
other of the world, continue a 
long time as firm as when first made, 
haying never any winds nor rains to 
rot, moulder, or shake them, How- 
ever, the richer sort have timber, 
which they make use of in building ; 
but it is brought from other places. 
is country commenves to the 
northward, from abont Blanco 
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no = that I could a observe or 
ear of, nor any green thing growing 
in the N neither yet in the 
valleys, except where here and there 
watered with a few small rivers dis- 
persed up and down. So that the 
northernmost parts of this tract of 
land are puppi ed with timber from 
Guayaquil, Galleo, Tumaco, and 
other places that are watered with 
rains, where there is plenty of all 
sorts of timber. In the south parts 
as about Huasco and Coquimbo, they 
fetch their timber from the Island of 
Chiloe, or other places thereabouts. 
The walls of churches and rich men's 
houses are whitened with lime both 
within and without; and the doors 
and posts are very! and adorned 
with carved work, and the beams also 
in the churches; the insides of the 
houses are hung round with rich em- 
broidered or painted cloths. They 
have likewise abundance of fine pic- 
tures, which add no small ornament 
to their houses. These, I suppose, 
they have from Old Spain. But the 
houses of Payta are none of them so 
richly furnished. "The churches were 
large, and fairly carved. At one end 
of the town there was a small fort, 
close by the sea, but no t guns in 
it This fort, only with muskets, 
will command all the bay, so as to 
hinder any boats from landing. There 
is another fort on the top of the hill, 
just over the town, which commands 
th it and the lower fort. There is 
neither wood nor water to be had 
here. They fetch their water from 
an Indian town called Colan, about 
two es NNE. from Payta ; for at 
Colan there is a small river of fresh 
water which runs ont into the sea, 
from whence ships that touch at Pa: 
are supplied with water and other 


The Indians of Colan are all fisher- 
men. "They jo to sea and fish on 
bark-logs.! -logs are made of 


to Coquimbo, in about 309 S., having; 1 This title has been supposed to 
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many round logs of wood, in the man- 
ner of a raft, and very different, accord- 
ing to the use that they are designed 
for, or the humour of the people that 
make them, or the matter that they 
are made of. If they are made for 
fishing, then they are only three or 
four logs of light wood, of seven or 
eight feet long, placed by the side of 
eaeh other, pinned fast together with 
wooden pns and bound hard with 
withes. The logs are so placed that the 
middlemost are longer than those by 
the sides, especially at the head or fore 
which grows narrower gradually 
into an angle or point, better to cut 
through the water. Others are made 
to cai The bottom of tliese 
is made of twenty or thirty great 
of about twenty, thirty, or 
forty feet long, fastened as the other, 
side to side, and so shaped. On the 
top of these they place another shorter 
row of trees across them, pinned fast 
to each other, and then pinned to the 
undermostrow. This double row of 
planks makes the bottom of the float. 
A They ataye before the wika; 
ing unable to ply inst it, an 
therefore are fit uris dom seas 
where the wind is always in a man- 
ner the same, not v above & 
point or two all the way Lima 
till such time as they come into the 
Bay of Panama ; and even there they 
meet with no great sea, but sometimes 
northerly winds; and then they lower 
their sails, and drive before it, wait- 
ing a change. All their care then 
is only to keep off from shore, for 
they are so made that they cannot 
sink at sea. "These rafts carry sixty 
or seventy tons Ve wienn s 
Their d ra wine, a 
sugar, oth, soap, goat-skins 
dressed, ke. The float is m 
usually by three or four men, who, 
being unable to return with it against 


the trade-wind, when they come to | th 


be a mistranslation of ** barcolongo ” 
(see Note 1, p. 135). But the descri ~ 
tion which follows shows plainly 
Munt dn Dalee d a 
what it says— is, og or 
log-barks, 
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Panama dispose of the goods and 
bottom together, getting a passage 
back again for themselves in some 
ship or boat bound to the port they 
came from; and there they make a 
new bark-log for their next j 
The smaller sort of bark-logs, de- 
scribed before, which lie flat on the 
water, and are used for fishing or 
carrying water to ships or the like 
(half a ton or a ton at a time), are 
more governable than the other, 
though they have masts and sails too. 
With these they go out at night by 
— help of ig pw which is 

om wanting on this c and 
return back in the dayti e wid the 
sea-wind. This sort of floats are used 
in many places both in the East and 
West Indies. On the coast of Coro- 
mandel in the East Indies they call 
them Catamarans. These are but 


November the 3d, at 6 o'clock in 
the morning, our men landed about 
four miles to the south of the town, 
and took some prisoners that were 
sent thither to watch for fear of us; 
and these 7. — said, that the 
Governor of Piura came with 100 
armed men to Payta the night before, 
purposely to oppose our landing there 
if we should attempt it, Our men 
marched directly to the fort on the 
hill, and took it without the loss of 
one man. Hereupon the Governor of 
Piura with all his men, and the in- 
habitants of the town, ran away as 
fast as they could. Then our men 
entered the town, and found it 
emptied both of 
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which had done this ; and these 
circumstances we su was 
gone to the East Indies, it being 
always designed by him. The pri- 
Soners told us also, that since Captain 
Eaton was here, a small bark had 
been off the harbour and taken a pair 
of bark-logs a-fishing, and made the 
fishermen bring aboard twenty or 
thirty jars of fresh water. This we 
su d was our bark that was sent 
to Lobos to seek Captain Eaton. In 
the evening we came in with our 
ships, and anchored before the town 
in ten fathoms water, near a mile 
from the shore. Here we stayed till 
the 6th day, in hopes to get a ransom 
for the town. Our Captains demand- 
ed 300 packs of flour, 3000 lbs. of 
sugar, twenty-five jars of wine, and 
1000 jars of water to be brought off to 
us; but we got nothing of it. There- 
fore Captain Swan ordered the town 
to be fired, which was presently done. 
Then all our men came aboard, and 
Captain Swan ordered the bark which 
Captain Harris commanded, to be 
burnt, because she did not sail well. 
At night, when the land-wind came 
p» we sailed from 
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tasted any flesh iu a great while be- 
fore; therefore some of us did eat 
very heartily. Captain Swan, to en- 
courage his men to eat this coarse 
e would om it for EL 
ordinary good comparin 

seal to roasting pig, the boobies to 
hens, and the penguins to ducks. 
This he did to train them to live con- 
tentedly on coarse meat, not knowing 
but we might be forced to make use 
of such food before we departed out of 
these seas; for it is generally seen 
among Privateers that nothing em- 
boldens them sooner to mutiny than 
want, which we could not well suffer 
in a place where there are such quan- 
tities of these animals to be had, if 
men could be persuaded to be content- 
ed with them. 

(Dampier now sailed from Lobos de 
Tierra to Lobos de la Mar on the 19th. 
On the 21st he sent ont his Mosquito 
strikers for turtle, which they brought 
in, in great abundance. On the 
evening of the 26th, a suspicious- 
looking bark was observed about three 
leagues NNW. from the island. The 
next morning she stood off to sea, 
which they allowed her to do without 
giving chase. On the 28th day the 
ships’ bottoms were scrubbed. On 


sland Santa Clara to 


sate dangerous for stran 

The of Puna is a 25 
flat low island, stretchi: and W., 
about twelve or fourteen long, 
and about four or five wide. 


The tide runs very strong all about 
this island, but so many different 


wa reason of the branch 
= ys, by e es, 


and rivers that run into the 
sea near it, that it caste wp many dan- 
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gerous shoals on all sides of it. There 
1s in the island only one Indian town, 
on the south side of it, close by the 
sea, and seven leagues from Point 
Arenas, which town is also called 
Puna. The Indians of this town are 
all seamen, and are the only pilots in 
these seas, especially for this river. 
Their chief employment, when they 
are not at sea, is fishing. These men 
are obliged by the Spaniards to keep 
good watch for ships that anchor at 
oint Arenas. The place where th 
keep this watch is at a point of lan 
on the Island of Puna that starts out 


into the sea, from whence can 
see all ships that anchor at Point 
Arenas. & Indians come thither 


in the morning, and return at night 
on horseback, From this watching 
int to Point Arenas it is four 
rues, all drowned mangrove-land : 
and midway between these two points 
is another small point, where these 
Indians are obliged to keep another 
wateh, when they fear an enemy. 
The sentinel goes thither in a canoe 
in the morning, and returns at t; 
regi thas mangrove Marek 
ma marshy 
— 55 . « There are in the town of 
— — houses, and a small 
church, The houses stand all on 
posts, ten or twelvefeet high, with lad- 
ers on the outside to go up into them. 
I did never see the like building any- 
where but among the Malayans in the 
East Indies. 
palmetto leaves, and their chambers 
well boarded, in whieh last they ex- 


ceed the 
ad h nil is reckon- 
seven leagues. one league 
before you come to the River of Guaya- 
quil's month, where it is above two 
miles wide ; from thence upwards the 
river lies peur straight, without any 
considerable turnings. Both sides of 
the river are low swampy land, over- 


1 The middle of the island is de- 
scribed as 
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grown with red ves, so that 
there is no landing. Four miles be- 


fore you come to the town of Guaya- 
uil, there is a low island standing in 
the river; this island divides the 
river into two parts, making two v 
fair channels for ships to pass up an 
down. The SW. channel is the 
widest; the other is as deep, but 
narrower and narrower P by reason 
of many trees and bushes which 
spread over the river both from the 
main and from the island ; and there 
are also several t stumps of trees 
ing upright in the water on either 
side. The island is above a mile long. 
From the upper part of the island to 
the town of Guayaquil is almost a 
league, and near as much from one 
side of the river to the other. In 
that spacious place, ships of the 
greatest burthen may ride afloat ; but 
the best place for ships is nearest to 
that of the land where the town 
stands ; and this place is seldom with- 
out ships. Guayaquil stands facing 
the island, close by the river, 2 
on the side, and ly at the foot of 
a gentle hill decli towards the 
river, by which the lower part of it is 
often overflown. There are two forts, 
one standing in the low ground, the 
other on the hill. This town makes 


oned one of the chief sea in 
the South Seas: the commodities 
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the country within called Quito.! 
There — t deal made, both 
and broadcloth. This cloth 
is not very fine, but is worn by the 
common sort of people throughout 
the whole kingdom of Peru. This 
and all other commodities which come 
from Quito are shipped off at Guaya- 
quil for other parts; and all imported 
for the eity of Quito pass by 
mayaquil: by which it may appear 
that Guayaquil is a place of no mean 
e uito, — —— 
is a v ous city, seated 
5 
y ; but the 
major part of its inhabitants are In- 
dians under the Spanish Govern- 
ment. It is environed with moun- 
TTE 
Ww t rivers have 
rise. Tie mucius abound in 
gold, which by violent rains is washed 
with the sand into the adjacent 
brooks; where the Indians resort in 
troops, washing away the sand, and 
paeng up the gold-dust in their 
ealabashes or gourd-shells. Quito is 
the place in all the kingdom of Peru? 
that abounds most with this rich 
metal, as I have been often informed. 
The country is subject to great rains, 
and very thick fogs, especially the 
valleys. For that reason it is very 
unwholesome and sickly. The chief 
distempers are fevers, violent head- 
ache, pains in the bowels and fluxes. 
I know no place where gold is found 
but what is very unhealthy. Guaya- 
quil is not so sickly as Quito and 
other towns farther within land ; yet 
— 22 Y^ — towns that 
— — 
south of Cape Blanco, . 


y. 

It was to this town of Guayaquil 
that we were bound; therefore. we 
— SE AE Sa a 


1 Coarse cottons,” says M‘Cal- 
— MM cloths, — flan- 
n nc an in, 

— ace 08, stockings are made 

Quito was annexed to the empi 
of Pera not long before the Spanish 


mest; it is now the capital of 
the Republic of Eousdor an. 


E 1 
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pire | of. Guayaquil. 
above two 
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left our ships off Cape Blaneo, and 
ran into the Bay of Guayaquil with 
our bark and canoes, steering in for 
the Island of Santa Clara, where we 
arrived the next day after we left our 
ships; and from thence we sent away 
two canoes the next evening to Poiut 
Arenas At this t there are 
abundance 


ing some of them, according to their 
custom, came thither on -logs, at 
the latter part of the ebb, and were 
all taken by our men. The next day, 
by their advice, the two watchmen 

the Indian town of Puna were taken 
by our men, and all its inhabitants, 
not one escaping. The next ebb they 
took a small bark laden with Quito 
cloth. She came from Guayaquil 
that tide, and was bound to Lima; 
they having advice that we were gone 
off the coast, by the bark which I 
said we saw while we lay at the Island 
of Lobos. The master of this cloth- 
bark informed our men that there 
were three barks coming from Guaya- 
quil laden with Negroes ; he said they 
would come from thence the next 
tide. The same tide of ebb that they 
took the cloth-bark, they sent a canoe 
to our bark, where the biggest part of 
the men were, to hasten them away 
with speed to the Indian town. The 
bark was now riding at Point Arenas ; 
and the next flood she came with all 
the men, and the rest of the canoes, 
to Puna, The o of M being 
now far t, we lay a town 
till the at of the ebb, and then 
rowed away, leaving five men aboard 
our bark, who were ordered to lie still 
till 8 o'clock the next morning, and 
not to fire at any boat or bark; but 
after that time they might fire at any 
object: for it was that 
before that time we should be masters 
We had not rowed 
miles, before we met and 


3 Concealed themselves. 


4 
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took one of the three barks laden with 
N ; the master of her said, that 
theother two would come from Guaya- 
quil the next tide of ebb. We cut 
her mainmast down, and left her at 
anchor. It was now strong flood, 
and therefore we rowed with all speed 
towards the town, in hopes to get 
thither before the flood was down; 
but we found it farther than we did 
expect it to be; or else our canoes, 
being very full of men, did not row so 
fast as we would have them. The 
day broke when we were two leagues 
from the town, and then we had not 
above an hour's flood more ; therefore 
our desired the Indian pilot 
to direct us to some creék where we 
might abscond all day, which was 
immediately done, and one canoe was 
sent towards Puna to our bark, to 
order them not to move nor fire till 
the next day. But she came too late 
to countermand the first orders: for 
the two barks before mentioned, laden 
with N came from the town 
the last quarter of the evening tide, 
and lay in the river, close by the 
shore on one side, and we rowed up 
on the other side and missed them ; 
neither did they see nor hear us. As 
soon as the flood. was spent, the two 
barks weighed and went down with 
the ebb towards Puna. Oaur bark, 


barks immediately came to 
an anchor, and the masters got into 
their boats and rowed for the shore ; 
but our canoe that was sent from us 


of them did believe they were heard 
at Guayaquil, and that therefore it 
no t to lie still in the 


was now quarter ebb; we 
could not move upwards, if we had 
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been * — so to do. At length 
Captain Davis said he would imme- 
diately land in the creck where they 
lay, and march directly to the town, 
if but forty men would accompany 
him; and without saying more words, 
he landed among the mangroves in 
the marshes. ose that were so 
minded followed him, to the number 
of forty or fifty. Captain Swan lay 
still with the rest of the party in the 
ereek, for they thought it impossible 
to do any good that 7 
Captain Davis and his men were 
absent about four hours, and then 
returned all wet and quite tired, and 
eould not find an "ne into 
the firm land. He had so far, 
that he almost despaired of getting 
back again; for a man cannot pass 
through those red 3 but 
with very much labour. When Cap- 
tain Davis was returned, we concluded 
to be going towards the town the be- 
inning of the next flood ; and if we 
ound that the town was alarmed, we 
purposed to return again without 
attempting anything there, As soon 
— the island through the NE 
ie 
channel, which is the narrowest. 
There — so many — in the 
river, it is very dangerous 
ing in the night (and that is the Mans 
we always e for such attempts) ; 
for the river runs very swift, mer d 
of our canoes stuek on a stump, and 
had certainly overset if she had not 
been immediately rescued by others. 
When we were come almost to the 
end of the island, there was a mnsket 
fired at us out of the bushes on the 
main. We then had the town open 
before us, and presently saw lighted 
torches or candles all the town over, 
whereas before the gun was fired there 
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landed with his men. Captain Swan 
and most of his men did not think it 
convenient to attempt anything, see- 
ing the town was alarmed; but at 
last, — upbraided with cowardice, 
Captain Swan and his men landed 
also, The place where we landed 
was about two miles from the town. 
It was all o wn with woods, so 
thick that we could not march throu 
iu the night; and therefore we sat 
down waiting for the light of the day. 
We had two Indian pilots with ns ; 
one that had been with us a month, 
who, having received some abuses 
from a gentleman of 1 to be 
reven offered his service to us, and 
we found him very faithful; the other 
was taken by us not above two or 
three days before, and he seemed to 
be as willing as the other to assist us. 
This latter was led by one of Captain 
Davis's men, who showed himself 
very forward to go to the town, and 
upbraided others with faint-hearted- 
ness. Vet this man, as he afterwards 
confessed, notwithstanding his cour- 
age, privately cut the string that the 
ide was made fast with, and let 
im go to the town by himself, not 
caring to follow him; but when he 
thought the guide was got far enough 


from us, he cried out that the y ot | 


was gone, and that somebody had cut 
the cord that tied him. This put 
every man into a moving posture to 
seek the Indian, but all in vain ; and 
our consternation was great, being in 
the dark and among woods; so the 
design was wholly dashed, for not a 
man after that had the heart to speak 
of going farther. Here we stayed till 
day, aud then rowed out into the 
mida le of the river, where we had a 
fair view of the town; which, as I 
said veg cem & very pleasant 
p * lay still about half an 
our, being a mile, or something 
better, from the town. They did not 
fire one gun at us, nor we at them. 
Thus — T on —— reer 
ownley a in 

Franco Gronet took it a little Thile 
after this. When we had 
fall view of the town, we rowed over 
the river, where we went ashore to a 
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beef estantion or farm, and killed a 
cow, which we dressed and ate, We 
stayed there till the evening tide of 
ebb, and then rowed down the river, 
and the 9th December in the morning 
arrived at Puna. In our way thither 
we went aboard the three barks laden 
with Negroes, that lay at anchor in 
the river, and carried the barks away 


gh | with us. There were 1000 Negroes in 


the three barks, all lusty young men 
and women. When we came to 
Puna, we sent a canoe to Point 
Arenas, to see if the ships were come 
thither. The 12th day she returned 
again, with tidin at they were 
both there at anchor. ore in 
the afternoon we all went aboard of 
our ships, and carried the cloth-bark 
with us, and about forty of the stout- 
est Negro men, leaving their three 
barks with the rest ; — out of these 
also Captain Davis and Captain Swan 
chose about fourteen or fifteen a-piece, 
and turned the rest ashore. 

"There was never a greater oppor- 
tunity put into the hands of men to 
enrich themselves than we had, to 
have fone with these Negroes, and 
settled ourselves at Santa Maria on 
the Isthmus of Darien, and employed 
them in getting gold out of the mines 
there which might have been done 
with ease; for about six months be- 
fore this, Captain Harris, who was 
now with us, coming overland from 


the North Seas with his body of Pri- 
vateers, had routed the iards 
away from the town and gold mines 


of Santa Maria, so that they had 
never attempted to settle there M 
since. Add to this, that the In 

neighbourhood, who were 1nortal ene- 
mies to the Spaniards, and had been 
flushed by their successes against 
them through the assistance of the 
Privateers for several years, were our 


1000 N to work for us ; we had 
200 tons of flour that lay at the Gala- 

; there was the River of Santa 
Maria where we could careen and 
fit our ships, and t fortify the 
month 80, if all strength the 
Spaniards have in Peru come 
t 
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against us we could have kept them 
out, If fay. lay with guard-ships of 
strength to keep us in, yet we had a 
great eountry to live in, and a great 
nation of Indians that were our 
friends, Besides, which was the priu- 
cipal thing, we had the North Seas 
to befriend us; from whence we could 
export ourselves or effects, or import 
goods or men to our assistance ; for 
in a short time we should have had 
assistance from all parts of the West 
Indies, many thousands of Privateers 
from Jamaica and the French islands 
especially would have flocked over to 
us, and long before this time we 
might have been masters not only of 
those mines (the richest gold mines 
ever yet found in America), but of all 
the coast as high as Quito ; and much 
more than I say might then probably 
have been done, 

But these may seem to the reader 
but golden dreams, To leave them, 
therefore; the 13th day we sailed from 
Point Arenas towards Plata, to seek 
our bark that was sent to the Island 
of Lobos in search of Captain Eaton. 
We were two ships in company, and 
two barks; aud the l6th day we ar- 
rived at Plata, bnt found no bark 
there, nor any letter. The next day 
we went over to the main to fill water, 
and in our passage met our bark ; she 
had been a second time at the Island 
of Lobos, and, not finding us, was 
coming to Plata again. ey had 
been in some want of provision since 
they left us, and. therefore they had 
been at Santa Elena and taken it; 
where they got as much maize as 
served them three or four days ; and 
that, with some fish and e which 
they struek, lasted them till they 
came to the — of Tohon de Tierra. 
The boobies’ and penguins’ eggs, 
of which they laid in a store; and 
went from thence to Lobos de la Mar, 
where they replenished their stock of 
eggs, and salted up a few young seal, 
for fear they should want; and being 
thus victualled, they returned again 
towards Plata. When our water was 
filled we went over again to the Island 
of Plata, There we parted the cloths 
that were taken in the cloth-bark 
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into two lots or shares; Captain 
Davis and his men had one part, an: 
Captain Swan and his men had the 
other part The bark which the 
cloth was in, Captain Swan kept for 
à tender, At this time there were at 
lata a t many large turtle, which 
I Judge cime from the Gala i 
for I had. never seen any here before, 
though I had been here several times: 
this was their gonpliog timis which 
is much sooner in the year here than 
in the West Indies properly so called. 
Our strikers brought aboard every 
day more than we could eat. Cap- 
tain Swan had no striker, and there- 
fore had no turtle but what was sent 
him from Captain Davis; and all his 
flour too he had from Captain Davis : 
but since our disappointment at 
Guayaquil, Captain Davis's men mur- 
mured inst Captain Swan, and 
did not willingly give him any provi- 
sion, because he was not so forward 
to go thither as Captain Davis. How- 
ever, at last these differences were 
made up, and we concluded to go 
into the Bay of Panama, to a town 
called La Velia; but because we had 
not canoes enough to land our men, 
we were resolved to search some 
rivers where the Spaniards have no 
commerce, there to get Indian canoes. 


— 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tux 23d of December 1684, we sailed 
from the Island of Plata towards the 
Bay of Panama; the wind at SSE., a 
fine brisk gale, and fair weather. 
The next morning we passed by Cape 
Pasado. This cape is in Lat. 0" 28' 
S. of the Equator. It runs out into 
the sea with a high round point, 
which seems to be divided in the 
midst. It is bald against the sea,! 
bat within land, and on both sides, 
it is full of short trees. The land in 


the country is and moun- 
tainous, and it to be 
woody. Pasado 
Cape San Francisco, the land by the 
! Bare on the side facing the sea, 


PE 
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&ea is full of small points, making as 
many little sandy bays between them, 
— b of an indifferent height, covered 
with trees of divers sorts... 

It was to the River Santiago that 
we were bound to seek for canoes; 
therefore the 26th, supposing our- 
selves to be abreast of it, we went 
from our ships with four canoes. 
The 27th in the morning we entered 
at half flood into the smaller branch 
of that river, and rowed up six leagues 
before we met any inhabitants. There 
we found two small huts thatched 
with palmetto leaves. The Indians, 
secing us rowing towards their houses, 

t their wives and little ones, with 

eir household-stuff, into their canoes, 
and paddled away faster than we could 
row; for we were forced to in 
the iran sel swath their paldles — 

but they wi i 

in we gs a banks, and so had 
not the strength of the stream against 
them as we had. These huts were 
close by the river on the east side of 
it, just against the end of the island. 
s We saw a great many other houses a 
league from us on the other side of 
the river; but the main stream into 
which we were now come, seemed to 
be so swift, that we were afraid to put 
over for fear we should not be able to 
t back again. We found only a 
Es. some fowls, and plantains in 
the huts; we killed the hog and the 
fowls, which were dressed presently. 
Their h they got, as 1 suppose, 
from the Spaniards by some accident, 
or from some neighbouring Indians 
who converse? with the Spani 
this that we took was of their Euro- 
pean kind, which the Spaniards have 


à Cape San Francisco, th 

came to the River San iago (now md 
posed to be the River Mira, whi 
rising N. of Quito, enters the sea 8, 
of the Bay of T'umaco), where it was 
their intention to search for canoes, 
Mie Mm the 1 mouth - of 
a mould, uci th 
the cotton and the 9 in 
great abundance. The particular de- 
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; for 
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introduced into America very plenti- 
fully, especially into the Islands of 
Jamaica, Se cag and Cuba above 
all, this last ig very largely stored 
with them, where they feed in the 
woods in the daytime, and at night 
come in at the sounding of a conch 
shell, and are put up in their crawls 3 
or pens And yet some turn wil 

which, nevertheless, are often decoy 

in by the others; which being all 
marked, whenever they * see an un- 


marked hog in the they know it 
is a wild tea — shoot p 


sently. These crawls I have not seen 
on the continent, where the Spaniards 
keep them tame at home. Among 
the wild Indians, or in their woods, 
are no hogs, but 
a sort I have men 
we had refreshed ourselves, we re- 
turned towards the mouth of the river, 
It was the evening when we came 
from thence, and we got to the river's 
mouth the next morning before day. 
Our ships when we left them were 
ordered to go to Gallo, where th 
were to stay for us. Gallo is a sma 
uninhabited island, lying in between 
2° and 3° N. Lat. It lies in a wide 
bay about three leagues from the 
mouth of the River Tumaco, and four 
leagues and a half from a small Indian 
village called Tumaco. The Island 
of p» ba ge re height ; 
it is elo wi timber 
trees, and ig — E visited 
by barks from Gnayaquil and other 
aces; for most of the timber carried 
rom Guayaquil and Lima is first 
fetched from Gallo. Tumaco isa 
river that takes its name from 
Indian village so called. It is reported 
to spring from the rich mountains 
about Quito, It is thickly inhabited 
with Indians, and there are some 
Spaniards that live there, who traffic 
with the Indians for gold: The vil- 
lage Tumaco is but small, and is 
seated not far from the mouth of the 
river. It is a place to entertain the 


2 **Crawl,” a corruption of the 
e " is a pen or en- 


§ 


ibis of these Frees ia now omitted, of hurdles for fish or turtle. 
* Have intercourse. * The Spaniards, 
M» Daa m 
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Spanish merchants that come to Gallo 
to load timber, or to traffic with the 
Indians for gold. From the branch 
of the River pe A ne we now 
lay, to Tumaco is about five leagues; 
the land low, and full of creeks, so 
that canoes may pass within land 
through those creeks, and from thence 
into Tumaco River. 

[On the 28th they left the River 
Santiago, and coming to Tumaco town 
about 12 o'clock at night, they took 
all the inhabitants of the village, in- 
cluding a Spanish knight called Don 
Diego de Pinas, who come in a 
ship from Lima to lade timber. On 
the lst of January 1685, went 
from Tumaco towards Gallo. On the 
way they had news of a Spanish 
Armada, which they determined to 
" and intercept among the King's 
Islands. On the Sth they took a 
ship laden with about ninety tons of 
dope gged on after this with a gentl 

e jo onafterthis with a gentle 
gale towards Gorgona, an island lying 
about twenty-five l from the 
Island of Gallo, The 9th we anchored 
st Gorgona, on the west side of the 
island, in thirty-eight fathoms, clean 

und, not two cables“ I h from 
eshore. Gorgona isan nbited 
island, in Lat. about 3* N. It is a 
pretty high island, and very remark- 
able by reason of two saddles, or 
risings and fallings, on the top. It 
is about two leagues long, and a 
league broad, and it is four leagues 
from the main. At the west end is 
another small island. The soil or 
mould of it is black and in the 
low ground, but on the side of the 
high land it is a kind of n red clay. 
This island is very well elothed with 
large trees of several sorts, that are 
flourishing and green all the year. 
It is very well watered with small 
brooks that issue from the high land. 
Here are a great many little black 
monkeys, some Indian conies, and a 
few snakes, which are all the land 
animals that I know there. 8 
0 in t plenty; they 
F 
Or six fathoms water, by beards or 
little small roots, as a mussel, These 
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. are commonly flatter and 
inner than other otherwise 
much alike in shape. The fish is not 
sweet, nor very wholesome; it is as 
slimy as a shell snail They taste 
very copperish, if eaten raw, and are 
best boiled. The Indians, who gather 
them for the Spaniards; hang the 
meat of them on strings, like Jews’- 
ears, and dry them before they eat 
them. The pearl is found at the 
head of the oyster, lying between the 
meat and the shell. Some will have 
twenty or apd small seed 
some none at all, and some will have 
one or two pretty large ones. The 
inside of the shell is more glorious 
than the pearl itself. I did never see 
any in the South Seas but here. It is 
reported there are some at the south 
end of California, In the West Indies, 
the Rancho Reysor Rancherias, spoken 
of in Chapter III.. is the place where 
they are found most plentifully. Itis 
— there are ae at the Island of 
rita, near St Augustine, a town 
in the Gulf of Florida, — In the 
East Indies, the Island of Ainam, 
. 
ave plenty of these oysters, more 
— of large round pearls than 
those in other places. They are found 
also in other parts of the East Indies, 
and on the Persian coast, 
At this Island of Gorgona we rym- 
m our prize and found a few 
boxes of marmalade, and three or four 
jars of brandy, which were equally 
shared between Captain Davis, Ca 
Swan, and their men. Here we filled 
all our water, and Captain Swan fur- 
nished — 25 our; afterwards 
we turned ashore a t many prison- 
ers, but kept the Chief to 4 them 
ashore in a better place. 13th 
we sailed from hence toward the 
King's Islands. We were now six 
sail—two men-of-war, two tenders, a 
fireship, and the prize. The 16th we 


by Cape Corrientes. This 
cape is in Lat. 5° 10 [N. I; it is high 


1A tough, thin, rumpled fun 
like a flat and variously-hollowed cup. 


See page 143. 
? Hai-man, in the Gulf of Tonquin. 


* 
La A 
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bluff land, with three or four small 
hillocks on the top. It appears at a 
distance like an island. The day 
by tle cape, we saw 

which we chased, 
su it had a sail, till, 
coming near, we found our error. 
The 2ist we saw Point Garachina. 
This point is in Lat. 7° 20“ N. ;* it is 


pretty high land, rocky, and destitute | ki 


of trees, yet within land it is woody. 
lt is fenced with rocks against t 
sea. Within the point by the sea, 
at low water, you may find store of 
oysters and mussels. The King’s 
Islands, or Pearl Ke are about 
twelve leagues distant from this point. 
et EM rra them 

re is a sj ^ 
island called Galera, at which Captain 
m was m with his DM 

e took in his pillaging 

ia, which I Sakis of a little be- 
fore, when on a sudden five Spanish 
barks, fitted out on purpose at Pana- 
ma, came upon him; but he fought 
them so stoutly with one small bark 
he had and some few canoes, boarding 


* 

sol e , or King's 
is an island of atra 
in the Bay of Panama ; and the 
Keys are an archi 
between King's Island and the 
to the north · west. 
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barren | these islands 
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all this is called Pachee: or 
Pacheque ; this is but a small island, 
distant from Panama eleven or twelve 
leagues. The southernmost of them 
is called St Paul's. Some of these 
islands are planted with plantains 
and bananas, and there are fields of 
rice on others of them. The gentle- 
men of Panama, to whom they belon, 
— Negroes there to plant, w 
8 hus 


band the plantations. Many 


y the largest, are 
wholly un yet very fat 
land, full of trees. ese un- 


lanted islands shelter many runawa: 
— who abscond* in the wi 
all day, and in the night boldly pil- 
lage the plantain Betwixt 
e 2 and eh = is a chan- 
seven or eight leagues wide ; 
there is good depth of water, an 
good anchoring the way. The 
islands border thick on each other, 
yet they make many small, narrow, 
deep channels fit only for boats to 
between most of them. At the 
SE. end, about a league from St 
Paul's Island, there is a good place 
for ships to careen or haul ashore. 
It is surrounded with the land, and 
has a good deep channel on the 
north zide to go in at. The tide rises 
here about ten feet perpendicular. 
We brought our ships into this place 
on the 25th, but were forced to 
for a spring-tide before we could have 
water enough to clean them; there- 
fore we first cleaned our barks, that 
they might cruise befor? Panama 
while we lay there. The 27th, our 
barks being clean, we sent them ont 
33 iis; p 
\ with a 
. with maize or Indian corn, salt 
beef, and fowls, She came from 
Lavelia, and was bound to Panama. 
Lavelia is a town we once designed 
to attempt; it is pretty large, and 
— 255 
n side of t| yy of Panama, six 
or seven from the sea. Nata 
is another such town, standing in a 
plain near another branch of the same 
river. In these towns, and some 


Hide. 
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others on the same coast, they breed 
hogs, fowls, bulls, ua cows, and 
plant maize, purposely for the sup- 
port of Panama, which is supplied 
with provision mostly from other 
towns and thè sede shouting islands.“ 

The 14th of February 1685, we 

made an end of cleaning our ship, 
filled all our water, and stocked our- 
selves with firewood. The 15th, we 
went out from among the islands, 
&nd anchored in the channel between 
them and the main, in twenty-five 
fathoms water, soft oozy ground. 
The Plate Fleet was not yet arrived ; 
therefore we intended to cruise before 
the city of Panama, which is from 
this place about twenty-five leagues. 
The next day we sailed towards Pana- 
ma, passing in the channel between 
the King's Islands and the main. 
When we came abreast of Old Panama 
we anchored, and sent our canoe ashore 
with our 1 Don Diego de Pinas, 
with a letter to the Governor, to 
treat about an exchange for our man 
they had spirited away, as I said, 
and another Captain Harris left in 
the River of Santa Maria the year 
before, coming overland. Don Diego 
was e £0 on the errand 
the name and with the consent of the 
rest of our 8 prisoners; but 
by some accident he was killed 
before he got ashore, as we heard 
afterwards, 

Old Panama was formerly a famous 
lace; but it was taken by Sir Henry 
[organ about the year 1673,? and at 

that time great part of it was burned 
to ashes, and it was never re-edified 
since. ph reg ot Be ig He 
city, standing c! sea, u 
four miles from the ruins of the old 


1 The island where they here car- 
eened their ships is described as 
being environed with rocks, on which 
they gathered abundance of oysters, 
clams, mussels, and limpets. 

2 Really at the „of January 
1671, when Morgan and his men com- 


mitted atrocities that made the cap- |t 


ture of Panama conspicuous even 


among the brutal records of the | there 
Buccaneers, 
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town. It gives name to a large bay, 
which is ous for a great many 
navigable rivers, some whereof are 
very rich in gold; it is also very 
pleasantly sprinkled with islands that 
are not only profitable to their owners, 
but very delightful to the passengers 
and seamen that sail by them, It is 
encompassed on the back side with a 
pleasant county, which is full of 
— 7 hills an ee 9 
man: ves and spots of trees, 

that a) i is Oo savannahs like so 
ttle islands. This city is en- 

eq nace with a high stone wall; 
the houses are said to be of brick; 
their roofs appear higher than the 
top of the city wall It is beautified 
with a great many fair churches and 
religious houses, besides the Presid- 
ent's house, and other eminent build- 
ings; which altogether make one of 
the finest objects that I did ever see, 
in America especially. There are a 
great many guns on the walls, most 
of which look toward the land. They 


for all or exported goods 
ei roata. Io adt Geos OB of 
Peru and Chili, whereof tlieir store- 


houses are never empty. The road 
also is seldom or never without ships. 
Besides, once in three years, when the 
ish Armada comes to Porto Bello, 

the Plate Fleet also from Lima 
comes hither with the King's treasure, 
and abundance of merchant ships full 
of goods and plate. At that time the 
city is full of merchants and gentle- 
men; the seamen are busy in landing 
the treasure and goods, and — 
n 


carrying it overland on vast 
rire ute DIA, con 
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also, chambers, and victuals, are 
then extraordinary dear. 3 
Now I am on the subject, I think 
it will not be amiss to give the reader 
an account of the s 
Armada from Old Spain which comes 
thus every three years into the Indies. 
Its first arrival is at C from 
whence, as I have been told, an ex- 
is immediately sent overland to 
Tins, through the Southern Contin- 
ent, and paik by sea to Porto Bello, 
with two packets of letters, one for 
the Viceroy of Lima, the other for the 
Yi of Mexico. Iknow not which 
way that of Mexico goes after its 
arrival at Porto Bello, whether by 


La Vera Cruz That for 
sent by land to Panama, and from 
tion ot tlm paoketa T shall digress 
ese ts 

yet a little farther, and acquaint my 
reader, that before my first going over 
into the South Seas with Captain 
Sharpe (and indeed before any Priva- 
teers, at least since Drake and Oxen- 
ham, had gone that way which we 
afterwards went, except La Sound, a 
French Captain, who by Captain 
Wright's instructions had ventured 
as far as Chepo Town with a body of 
men, but was driven back again), I 
being then on board Captain Coxon, 
in company with three or four more 
Privateers, about four leagues to the 
east of Porto Bello, we took the packets 
bound thither from Carthagena. We 
dud a great 8 of the mer - 

ts’ letters, and found the contents 
of many of them to be very surprising ; 
the merchants of several parts of Old 
Spain thereby informing their corre- 


English 
1 year in the West In- 
dies, who would make such great dis- 
coveries as to opas a door into the 
Sonth Seas which they supposed was 
fastest shut; and the letters were 


accordingly full of cautions to their th 
friends to bo 


very watchful and care- 
ful of their coasts. This door they 
spoke of we all concluded must be the 
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passage overland through the country 
of the Indians of Darien, who were a 


little before this become our friends, 
and had ue a out with the 
iards, ing off the intercourse 
which for some time had with 
them : and upon calling also to mind 
the frequent invitations we had from 
those Indians a —.— before this tre 
to through country an: 
upen the Spaniards in the South Seas, 
we from thenceforward began to en- 
tertain such thoughts in earnest, and 
soon came to a resolution to make 
those attempts which we afterwards 
did with Captains Coxon, &c. 
So that the taking of these letters 
gave the first life to those bold under- 
takings : and we took the advan 
of the fears the Spaniards were 
from that ecy, or probable con- 
jecture, or whatever it were; for we 
sealed up most of the letters again, 
and sent them ashore to Porto Bello. 
The occasion of this our late friend- 
ship with those Indians was thus: 
About fifteen 9 before this time, 
Captain Wright being cruising near 
that coast, and going in among the 
Sambaloes Isles to strike fish and 
turtle, took there a young Indian lad 
as he was paddling about in a canoe. 
He brought him a his ship, and 
gave him the name of John Gret, 
clothing him, and intendiug to breed 


a among te re — his 
N uito strikers, ing a fancy to 
the boy. him of h 


Wright, and took him with them at 
their return into their own country, 
where they taught him their art; and 
he married a wife among them, and 


learnt their language, as he had done 
some broken English while he was 
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of some account among those Indians ; 
and wanting a striker, he went away 
to the Mosquito country, where he 
took in John Gret, who was now ve 

expert at it, John Gret was muc 

pleased to see a lad there of his own 
country, and it came into his mind 
to persuade Captain Wright upon 
this occasion to endeavour a friend- 
ship with those Indians; a thing our 
Privateers had long coveted, but 
never durst attempt, having such 
dreadful apprehensions of their num- 
bers and fierceness. But John Gret 
offered the Captain that he would go 
ashore and n te the matter ; 
who accordingly sent him in his 
canoe till he was near the shore, 
which of a sudden was covered with 
Indians, standing ready with their 
bows and arrows. John Gret, who 
had only a clout about his middle, as 
the fashion of the Indians is, leapt 
then out of the boat and swam, the 
boat retiring a little way back ; and 
the Indians ashore, seeing him in 


had recovered by conversing with the 
boy lately taken, suffered quietly 
to land, and all about to 


hear how it was with him. He told 
them particularly, that he was one of 
their countrymen, and how he had 
been taken many years ago by the 
English, who had used him very 
kindly ; that they were mistaken in 
being so much afraid of that nation, 
who were not enemies to them, but 
to the Spaniards. To confirm this, 
he told them how well the English 
treated another young lad of theirs 
they had lately taken, such an 
one's son; for this he had learnt of 
the youth ; and his father was one of 
the company that was got ther on 
the shore He mn 1 them, 
therefore, to make a league with these 
friendly people, by whose help the 

might beable to quell the S; rds; 
assnrin, the boy, 
that if 
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turtle, he should have his son re- 
stored to him, and they might all 
expecta very kind reception. Upon 
these assurances, twenty or thirty of 
them went off ntly, in two or 
three canoes laden with plantains, 
bananas, fowls, Ko.; and, Captain 
Wright having treated them on board, 
went ashore with them, and was 
entertained by them, and presents 
were made on each side. i 
Wright gave the boy to his father in 
a very me English dress, which 
he had caused to be made purposely 
for him ; and an ment wás im- 
medintely struck up between the 
English and these Indians, who in- 
vited the English through their 
country into the South Seas. Pur- 
suant to this agreement, the English, 
when they came upon any such 
design, or for traffic with them, were 
to give a certain signal which they 
itched upon, whereby they might 
known. But it happened that 
La Sound, the French Captain spoken 
of a little before, being then one of 
Captain Wright's men this 
Gave, upon Capita Wright's going 
ve, upon Captain Wright's goi 
thither soon after, who had his com: 
mission from thence, he gave the 
other French there snch an account 
of the agreement before mentioned, 
and the easiness of entering the South 
Seas thereupon, that he got at the 
head of about 120 of them, who made 
thatunsuccessful attempt upon 
as I said; making use of the si 
they had learnt for a In- 
dians’ country, who at that time 
could not distinguish so well between 
the several nations of the Europeans 
as they can since. From such small 
beginnings arose those stirs 
that have been since all over 
the South Seas,—viz., from the letters 
we took, and from the friendship con- 


dahi 
had like to have been in it 
infancy ; for, within a few months 
after, an pp 
on this coast from J; and John 
Gret, who by this time 
himself to be a grandee among these 


pw 
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Indians, ther with five or six 
more of A ra pari went off to the 
sloop in their long gowns, as the 
custom is for such to wear among 
them. Badag received aboard, they 
ted to find everything friendly, 

and John Gret talked to them 
English; but these Englishmen, 
having no knowledge at all of what 
had happened, endeavoured to make 
them slaves, as is commonly done ; 
for upon carrying them to Jamaica 
they raat inte mid them for .£10 or 
£12 pont ae T "wr Gret on the 
rest ei this, leapt over- 
roe pod tend by the sheds killed 
every one of them in the water. The 
Indians on shore never came to the 
knowledge of it; if they had, it 
would have endangered our corre- 
spondence. Several times after, upon 
our con ng with them, they in- 
mired of us what was become of 
ir countrymen ; but we told them 
we knew not, as, indeed, it was a 
great while after that we heard this 
story; so they concluded the Span- 
iards had met with them, and killed 

or taken them. 

But to return to the account of the 
vary of the Armada, which we 
ft at Carthagena. After an ap- 
pointed stay there of about sixty days, 


as I take it, it goes thence to Porto | G 


Bello, where it lies thirty days and 
no longer. Therefore the Viceroy of 
Lima, on notice of the Armada's 
arrival at € ena, immediately 
sends away the King's treasure to 
Panama, where it is landed, and lies 
ready to be sent to Porto Bello upon 
the first news of the Armada's arrival 
there. This is the reason partly of 
their sending 


and goods may liè ready at Panama 
to be sent away upon the males; and 
itrequires some time for the Lima 
fleet to unlade, because the ships 
ride not at Panama, but at Perica, 
which are three small islands two 
leagues from thence, The King's 
treasure is said to amount commonly 
to about 24,000,000 pieces of eight ; 
besides abundance of merchants’ 


| 
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money. All this treasure is carried 
on mules, and there are large stables 
at both pes to lodge them. Some- 
times the —— to steal the 
custom. up money among goods, 
and send it io Veit, de Cruces, on 
the River ; from thence down 
the river, and afterwards by sea to 
Porto Bello : in which passage I have 
known a whole fleet of periagoes and 
canoes taken. The merchants who 
are not wan en sail by the thirtieth 
day after Armada's arrival are 
in e ph. be left behind ; for the 
shi weigh the thirtieth day pre- 
= y, and go to the harbour's mouth. 

et sometimes, on great importunity, 
the Admiral — ut week — : 
for it is impossible that all the mer- 
chants should get ready, for want of 
men. When the Armada departs 
from Porto Bello it returns again to 
Carthagena, by which time all the 
King’s revenue which comes out of the 
country is got ready there. Here also 
meets them again a great ship, called 
the Patache,! one of the Spanish gal- 
leons, which, before their first arrival 
at Carthagena, goes from the rest of 
the Armada, on purpose to gather the 
tribute of the coast, touching at the 
Margaritas and other places in her 
way thence to Carthagena, as Punta de 


goes away to the Havana, in the Isle 
of Cuba, to meet there the Flota, 
which is a small number of ships that 
ge to La Vera Cruz, and there take in 
effects of the city and country of 
Mexico, and what is brought thither 
in the ship which comes thither every 
year from the Philippine Islands; 
and having joined rest at the 
rte the iri Armada sets sail 
or Spain through the Gulf of Florida. 
The ships in the South Seas lie a great 
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deal longer at Panama before they 
return to Lima. The merchants and 
gentlemen which come from Lima 
stay as little time as they can at 
Porto Bello, which is at the best but 
a eri place, and at this time is very 
full of men from all parts. But 
Panama, as it is not overcharged with 
men so unreasonably as the other, 
though very full, enjoys a good air, 
lying open to the sea-wind, which 
rises commonly about 10 or 11 o'clock 
in the morning, and continues till 8 
or 9 o'clock at night; then the land- 
wind comes, and blows till 8 or 9 in 
the morning. There are no woods 
nor marshes near Panama, but a brave, 
dry, champaign land, not subject to 
fogs nor mists. The wet season be- 
gins in the latter end of May and con- 
tinnes till November. The rains are 
not so excessive about Panama itself 
as on either side of the bay; yet in 
the months of June, July, and August 
they are severe enough. Gentlemen 
that come from Peru to 
pon n n mon 

ose from 

Marsl 


e them 
fevers; for the p sickly to them, 


The 20th, we went and anchored 
within a league of the Islands of 
Perica, which are only three little 


barren rocky islands, in bee aperia 
of the President of answer 


Don Diego, trea: about 
of prisoners ; this * 
which he had given parole to 


Panama. In ker afternoon we sent 
letter ore by a os- 
— dd ndians and 
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man's managing the business, wrought 
so powerfully among the common 
people, that the city was in an u 
roar. The President immediately 
sent a gentleman aboard, who de- 
manded the flour prize that we took ' 
off Gallo, and all the prisoners, for 
the ransom of our two men ; but our 
captains told him they would ex- 
change man for man. The gentle-~ 
man said he had not orders for that, 
but if we would stay till the next 
day he would bring the Governor's 
answer. The next day he brought 
aboard our two men, and had about 
forty prisoners in exchange. [On the 
24th, they ran over to the Island of 
Taboga, about six leagues south from 
Panama. Its principal products are 
said to be the plantain, the banana, 
and the cocoa-nut. A small to 
with a church at one end, is descri 

as standing by the sea, the whole 
having been much destroyed by Pri- 
yateers.] . 


common enough with 

merchants, both in the No and 
South Seas, notwithstanding the 
severe prohibitions of the Governors ; 
who yet sometimes connive at it, and 
will even trade with the Privateers 
aire ee eres d was by 
agreemen ring out his bark laden 
with in the night, and we to 
g and anchor at the south of Perica. 
gr — en with a fireship instead 
ofa and approached near, 
hailing us with the watchword wo 


had agreed npon. We, suspec 
the worst, called. — ting 


an anchor, and upon their not doing 
so, fired at them yt immediately 
their men going out into the 

set fire to their ship, which 
and burnt close by us; 
were forced to cut 
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1 the land-wind bear- to lose Captain Bond in the night, 


ng hard upon us as it did, we must 
either have been burnt by the fireship, 
or, loosing our cables, liave been 
driven ashore. But I suppose they 
chose Perica rather for the scene of 
their enterprise, partly becanse they 
might there best skulk among the 
islands, and partly because, if their 
exploit failed, they could thence es- 
cape best from our canoes to Panama, 
but two leagues off. During this ex- 
puoi, Captain Swan, whose ship was 
ess than ours, and so not so much 
aimed at by the Spaniards, lay about 
a mile off, with a canoe at the los of 
his anchor, as fearing some treachery 
Tom our pretended merchant; and a 
little before the bark blew up, he saw 
- 8 on the water, seas as it 

eared, a man on it, making to- 
wards his ship; but the man dived, 
and disappeared of a sudden, as 
thinking probably that he was dis- 
Covered. This was supposed to be 
aue coming with some combustible 
matter to have stuck about the 


— — Lion fire drove uti 
aboga; but after the 
first blast she did not burn clear, onl 
èn smother ; for she was not well 
made, though Captain Bond had the 
framing and management of it. 


This Captain Bond was he of whom 


which Captain Eaton did; Morton 
continuing aboard of Captain Eaton, 
as finding his the better ship. Cap- 
tain Bond thus losing both his consort 
Eaton, and Morton his pilot, and his 
ship being but an ordinary sailer, de- 
spaired of getting into the South 
Seas; and he had played such tricks 
among the Caribbee Isles, as I have 
been informed, tie ne did nob dee 
a at any of the English s. 
— AAI No mento go to 
the Spaniards, and they consented to 
do anything that he should propose; 
so he presently steered away into the 
West Indies, and the first place where 
he came to an anchor was at Porto 
Bello. He presently declared to the 
Governor that there were English 
ships coming into the South Seas, 
and that if they questioned it, he 
offered to be kept a prisoner till time 
should discover the truth of what he 
said; but they believed him, and 
sent him away to Panama, where he 
was in great esteem. This several 
ame told us. The Spaniards of 
anama could not have fitted out 
their fireship without this Captain 
Beds nem: for it is strange 
say wW prn ignorant the 
Spaniards in the West Indies, but 
especially in the South Seas, are of 
sea affairs. They build indeed 
ships ; but this is a small matter, for 
any ship of a good bottom will serve 
for these seas on the south coast. 
They rig their ships but untowardly, 
have no guns but in three or four of 
the King's ships; and are as meanly 
furnished with warlike visions, 
and as much at a loss for the making 
any fireships or other less usual ma- 
ay, they have not the 
sense to have their guns run within 


the sides upon their disc but 
have platforms without for the men 
to stand on to charge thans 80 e 
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and himself of little more knowledge 
than those poor ignorant creatures; 
nor can they gain much experience, 
seldom going far off to sea, but coast- 
pay Serge the shores. 

ut to proceed. In the morning 
when it was light we came again to 
an anchor close by our buoys, and 
strove to get our anchors again; but 
our buoy-ropes, being rotten, broke. 
While we were puzzling about our 
anchors, we saw à great many canoes 
full of men pass between Taboga and 
the other island. This put us into a 
new consternation ; we lay still some 
time, till we saw that they came 
directly towards us, then we weighed 
and stood towards them ; and when 
we came within hail, we found that 
they were English and French Priva- 
teers come out of the North Seas 
through the Isthmus of Darien. They 
were 280 men, in twenty-eight canoes; 
200 of them French, the rest English. 
They were commanded by Captain 
Gronet and Captain uie We 
presently came to an anchor again, 
and all the canoes came aboard. 
These men told us that there were 
180 En — ae — — 
command of Captain Townley, e 
country of f mpm nme (as 
these men had been) to bring them 
iuto these seas. All the Englishmen 
that came over in this were 


immediately entertained by Captain 
Davis and Captain Swan in their own 
ships; and the Frenchmen were or- 


dered to have our flour prize to carry 
them, and Captain Gronet, being the 
eldest commander, was to command 
them there; and thus they were all 
disposed of to their hearts' content. 
Captain Gronet, to retaliate this kind- 
ness, offered Captain Davis and Cap- 
tain Swan each of them a new com- 
mission from the Governor of Petit 
Goave. It has been usual for many 

for the Governor of Petit 
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increasing on Su — 20 the 
strength an mutation of t party 
— is Captain Davis or te of 
one, havin; fore only an old com- 
mission which fell to him by inheri- 
tance at the decease of Captain Cooke, 


who took it from Captain Tristian, 
together with his bark, as is before 


mentioned. But Captain Swan re- 
fused it, saying he an order from 
the Duke of York neither to give 


offence to the Spaniards nor to receive 
any affront from them ; and that he 
had been injured by them at Valdivia, 
where they had killed some of his 
men, and wounded several more; so 
that he thought he had a lawful com- 
mission of his own to right himself. 
I never read any of these French 
commissions while I was in these 
seas, nor did I then know the im 

of them; but I have learned since 
that the tenor of them is, to give a 
liberty to fish, fowl, and hunt. The 
occasion of this is, that the Island of 
Hispaniola, where the garrison of 


these commis- 
sions are given as a warrant to those 
of each side to protect them from 
the adverse party; but in effect the 
French do not restrain them to His- 

miola, but make them a pretence 
or a general ravage in any part of 
America, by sea or land. 

Having thus dis of our asso- 
ciates, we intended to sail towards 
the Gulf of San Miguel, to seek Cap- 
tain Townley, who by this time we 
thought might be entering into these 
seas. Accordingly the 
1685, we sailed from hence towards 
the Gulf of San Miguel. This gulf 
lies near thirty leagues from Panama 

E. The way thither 
from Panama is to pass between the 
King’s Islands and the main. It is 


a place where many great rivers, hay- 

ing finished their are swal- 

lowed up in the sea. It is bounded 

on the S. —— 

lies in N. 6° 40’, and on the N. 
1 At the opening of Chapter IV., 

Page 151. 
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DO San Lorenzo. 
ef rivers which run into this gulf 
are Santa Maria, Sambu, and Congo. 
The River Congo (which is the river 
I would have persuaded our men to 
have gone up as their nearest way in 
our journey overland, mentioned 
Chapter I.) comes directly ont of the 
eountry, and swallows up many small 
streams that fall into it from both 
i — ^ uri is itself on the 
- side of the „ a league within 
e San Lorenzo. It is not very 
wide, bnt deep, and navigable some 
leagues within land. There are sands 
Without it, but a channel for shi 
It is not made use of by the Spaniards, 
because of the neighbourhood of Santa 
ria River; where they have most 
usiness on account of the mines. 
The River of Sambu seems to be a 
great river, for there is a great tide 
at its mouth ; but I can say nothing 
more of it, having never been in it. 
This river falls into the sea on the 
South side of the gulf, near Point 
china, Between the mouths of 
these two rivers on either side the 
gulf runs in towards the land some- 
what narrower, and makes five or six 
small islands, which are clothed with 
en and flourishing all 
y channels between 
the islands, yond which, farther 
shore on each side closes 
80 near, with two points of low man- 
grove land, as to make a narrow or 
strait scarce half-a-mile wide. This 


es over every 
way 4 and about the east end thereof 
are the mouths of several rivers. The 
River of Santa Maria is the largest of 
2 the 2 of — —— it is navig- 

a or nine leagues up, for so» 
high . tide flows. x 


ond that 


IN THE GULF OF SAN MIGUEL. 
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The | there, and built the town of Santa 


Maria. These mines were ng 
worked by the Spaniards and na- 
tive Indians, when visited by Dam- 
ier, Another town known by its 
ndian name of Nisperal, also stood 
at the mouth of the river, described 
as being more airy and habitable 
than Santa Maria itself. On the 
2d of March they anchored at Pa- 


cheque; on leaving and sailing ont 
towards the gulf met Captain 
Townley, who had taken two barks 


boat dena nra and laden = 
wine, brandy, and sugar, &c. e 
10th, we took a small bark that 
came from Guayaquil; she had no- 
thing in her but ballast. The 12th 
there came an Indian canoe out of the 
River of Santa Maria, and told us 
that there were 300 English and 
French men more coming overland 
from the North Seas. The 15th we 
met a bark with five or six English- 
men in her, that belonged to Captain 
Knight, who had been in the South 
Seas five or six months and was now 
on the Mexican coast. There he had 
spied this bark; but not being able 
to come up with her in his ship, he 
detached these five or six men in a 
canoe, who took her, but when they 
had done could not recover their own 
ship again, losing company with her 
in the night 5 and therefore th 
e at i v4 

x * but that they luckily 
Norti ey 
met with us: for the Isthmus of 
Darien was now become a common 
road for Privateers to between 
the North and South at their 

leasure. This bark of Captain 
Knight's had in her forty or fifty jars 
of brandy : she was now commanded 
by Mr Henry More; but Captain 
Swan, 1 ote Captain 
Harris, —— More to be pra 
out, allegi: t it was very 
these — run away from their 
commander. Mr 
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the King's or Pearl Islands, of which 
there was plenty when we first came 
hither, was now dried away. There- 
fore we were forced to go to Point 
Garachina, thinking to water our ships 
there. Captain Harris, being now 
commander of the new bark, was sent 
into the River of Santa Maria, to see 
for those men that the Indians told us 
of, whilst the rest of the ships sailed 
towards Point Garachina ; where we 
arrived the 21st day, and anchored 
two miles from the point, and found 
a strong tide renim the River 


Sambn, The next we ran within 
the point, and anchored in four fathoms 
at * water. The Indians that in- 


habit in the River Sambu came to us 
in canoes, and e ong plantains and 
bananas. "They could not speak nor 
understand Spanish; therefore I be- 
lieve they have no commerce with 
the Spaniards. We found no fresh 
water here neither ; so we went from 
henee to Puerto Pinas, which is seven 
leagues S. by W. from hence. Puerto 
Pinas lies in Lat 7 N. It is so called 
because there are many pine trees 
growing there. The land is pretty 

igh, * as it runs into the 
country. is country near the sea 
is all covered with pre igh woods ; 
the land that bounds the harbour is 
low in the middle, but high and rocky 
at both sides. The 25th we arrived 


fill our water there. The 26th day 
we returned to Point Garachina again. 
In our way we took a small vessel 
laden with cacao: she came from 


Guayaquil. 
Point Garachina. There we found 


meet the men that he went for; yet 
he was informed Indians 
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lately taken, Because we could not 
fill our water here, we designed to go 
to Taboga again, where we were sure 
to be supplied. Accordingly, on the 
30th we set sail, being now nine ships 
in company 3 and had a small wind 
at SSE. The 3d of April in the even- 
ing we anchored by Perica, and the 
next morning went to Taboga, where 
we found our four canoes. Here we 
filled our water and cut firewood ; and 
from hence we sent four canoes over 
to the main, with one of the Indians 
lately taken, to guide them to a sugar- 
work; for, now we had cacao, we 
wanted sugar to make chocolate. But 
the chief of their business was to get 
coppers; for each ship having now 
so many men, our pots would not boil 
victuals fast enough, though we kept 
them boiling all the day. About two 
or three days after, they returned 
aboard with three cop 

While we lay here, Captain Davis's 
bark went to the Island of Otoque. 
This is another inhabited island in 
M Bay of —— not 80 big as 

aboga, yet there are good n 
walks on it, and some — look 
after them. These Negroes rear fowls 


and lost, yet we found some that said 
positively that the fleet was comin 

with all the strength that they could 
make in the kingdom of Peru; yet 
were ordered not to t us, except 
they were forced to it (though after- 
wards they choose to fight us, having 
first landed their treasure at Lavelia) ; 
and that the pilots of Lima had been 
in consultation what course to steer 


of two of the e 


1 
HE 
EH 
idi 


E 
5 
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King's ships did always come this 
way. The lich we 8 at the 
pa where we careened. Here we 


ound Captain Harris, who had gone | ris 


a second time into the River of Santa 
Maria, and fetched the body of men 
that last came overland, as the In- 
dians told us, but they fell short of 
the number they told us of. The 
19th we sent 250 men in fifteen 
canoes to the River Chepo to take 
the town of Chepo, The Alst, all 
our ships but Captain Harris, who 
stayed to clean his ship, followed 
after, The 22d we arrived at the 
Island of Chepillo, the pleasantest 
island in the Bay of Panama, It is 
but seven leagues from the city of 
Panama, and a league from the main. 
This island is about two miles long, 
and almost so broad ; it is low on the 
north side, and rises by a small ascent 
towards the south side. The soil is 
yellow, a kind of clay. The high 
side is stony ; the low land is planted 
with all sorts of delicate fruits, viz., 
sappodillas, Avocado pears, mammees, 
mammee-sapotas, star apples, &c. 
The middle of the island is planted 
with plantain trees, which are not 
very large, but the fruit extraordinary 
sweet.“ 

The River Chepo is very deep, and 
about a quarter a mile ; but 
the month of it is choked up with 
sands, so that no ships can enter, but 

ks may. There is a small Spanish 
town of the same name within six 
leagues of the sea; it stands on the 
left hand going from the sea. The 
land abont it is champaign, with 
many small hills clothed with woods, 
hut the biggest part of the country is 
Savannah. On the south side of the 
river it is all woodland for many 
leagues together. It was to this 
town that our 250 men were sent. 
The 24th they returned ont of the 
river, having taken the town without 


i opposi n, but they found no- 
ug in it. By the way going thither 
they took a canoe, but most of the 
men escaped ashore upon one of the 
rr 
3 The parti i 
ee, 


AT THE ISLAND OF TABOGA, 
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King's Islands; she was sent out weli 
appointed with armed men to watch 
our motions, The 25th, p Har- 

came to us, haying cleaned his 


Captain Harris joining us again, con- 
i e arrived at 

Taboga the 28th ; there our prisoners 
were examined concerning the 
of Panama ; for now we thought our- 
selves strong enough for such an en- 
terprise, being near 1000 men. Out 
of these, on occasion, we could have 
landed 900; but our pri gave 
us small en ment to it, for 
they assured us that all the 
of the country was there, and that 
many men were come from Porto 
Bello besides its own inhabitants, 
who of themselyes were more in num- 
ber than we. These reasons, together 
with the strength of the place, which 
has a high wall, deterred us from at- 
tempting it. While we lay here at 
Taboga, some of our men burned the 
town on the island. [From thé 4th 
of May till the 27th, they were cruis- 
ing among the King's Islands waiti 
for the Spanish “fleet from Lima. 
The 28th we had a very wet morning, 
for the rains were come in, as they 
do usnally in May or June sooner or 
later; so that May is here a very un- 
certain month. However abont 11 
o'clock it cleared up, and we saw the 
Spanish fleet about three leagues 

NW. from the Island of P. ne, 
standing close on a wind to the E. ; 
but they — not res S 
byal e. We were riding a league 
8 inm. the island, between it and 
the main; only Captain Gronet was 
about a mile to the northward of us 
near the island. He weighed so soon 
3 and stood over 
for the main, and we lay still, ex- 
pecting when he would tack and come 
to us; but he took care to keep him- 
self out of harm's way. 

Captains Swan and Townley came 
aboard of in Davis to how 


to engage „ who we saw 

ia el oe iso sik, Decide ee 
es 

with twelve and fourteen oars 
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a. piece. Six sail of them were ships 
of good force: first the Admiral, 48 
guns, 450 men; the Vice-Admiral, 
40 guns, 400 men; the Rear-Admiral, 
36 guns, 360 men; a ship of 24 guns, 
300 men; one of 18 guns, 250 men; 
and one of 8 guns, 200 men; two 
great 8 Six ships only with 
small arms, having 800 men on board 
them all; beside two or three hundred 
men in periagoes. This account of 
their strength we had afterwards from 
Captain Knight, who, being to the 
windward on the coast of Peru, took 
risoners, of whom he had this in- 
ormation, being what they 22 
from Lima. Besides these men, they 
had also some hundreds of Old Spain 
men that came from Porto Bello, and 
met them at Lavelia, from whence 
they now came; and their strength 
of men from Lima was 3000 men, 
being all the strength they could 
make in that kingdom, and for greater 
security they had first landed their 
treasure at 


36 guns, 156 men, m 

Captain Swan, 16 guns, 
mm. These were the bere iare 
of force that we had, the rest having 
none but small arms, Captain Town- 
ley had 110 men, all E ; Captain 
Gronet, 308 men, all French ; 8 
Harris, 100 men, mostly English; 
Captain Branley, 36 men, some Eng- 
lish, some French; Davis's tender, 8 


men; Swan's tender, 8 men; Town- | S 


ley's bark, 80 men; and a small bark 
of thirty tons made a fireship, with a 
canoe's orew in her, We had in all 
960 men. But Captain Gronet came 
not to us till all was over, we 
were not discouraged at it, but re- 
solved to fight them; for being to 
windward of the enemy, we had it at 
our choice whether we would fight or 
not. It was 3 o'clock in the after- 
noon when we weighed, and being all 
under sail we bore down right afore 
the wind on our enemies, who kept 
es on a wind ee dv 1 — 
ight came on without anything 
aides the ing of a few shot on 
each side. When it grew dark, the 
Spanish Admiral put out a light as a 
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signal for his fleet to come to an 
anchor We saw the light in the 
Admiral's top, which continued about 
half-an-hour, and then it was taken 
the Re: a short ev: after, we -- 
the light again; and being to wind- 
ward, we kent under sail, su ing 
the light had been in the Admiral's 
top; but, as it proved, this was only 
a stratagem of theirs, for this light 
was put out the second time at one of 
their barks’, topmast-head, and then 
she went to the leeward, which de- 
ceived us, for we thought still the 
light was in the Admiral's top, and 
by that means thought ourselves to 
windward of them. In the morning, 
therefore, contrary to our expectation, 
we found they had got the weather- 
guage of us, and were coming upon 
us with full sail; so we ran for it, 
and after a running fight all day, and 
having taken a turn almost round the 
Bay of Panama, we came to an anchor 
again at the Isle of Pacheque, in the 
very same place from whence we set 
out in the morning. Thus ended this 


3 Aux work, and with it all that we 


been projecting for five or six 

months, when, instead of making 
ourselves masters of the Spanish fleet 
and treasure, we were glad to escape 
them, and owed that too, in a great 
Measure, to their want of courage to 
pursue their advan’ 
The 30th day, in the morni 
when we looked out, we saw the 

ish fleet all » three 
leagues to leeward of us, at anchor, 
It was but little wind till 10 o'clock, 
and then sprang up a small breeze at 
S., and the Spanish fleet went awa 
to Panama, 


excuse; so we suffered him to go with 
! Council, or consultation. 


1685.] ISLANDS OF QUIBO, QUICARA, AND RANCHERIA. 


us tothe Isles of Quibo, and there 
cashiered our eowardly companion. 
Some were for taking from him the 
ship which we had given him ; but 
st Jus be pasa to keep it with 
his men, and we sent them away in 
it to some other place. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


AcconprNG to the resolutions we had 
taken, we set out, June the 1st, 1685, 
passing between Point Garachina and 
the King's Islands. The 8d we 
pun by the Island of Chuche, the 
t remainder of the isles in the Bay 
of Panama. In our passage to Quibo, 
Captain Branley lost his mainmast, 
therefore he and all his men left his 
bark, and came aboard Captain Davis's 
ship. Captain Swan also sprung his 
maintopmast, and got up another; 
but while he was doing it, aud we 
were making the best of our way, we 
lost sight of him, and were now on 
the north side of the bay; for this 
way all ships must pass from Panama, 
whether bound towards the coast of 
Mexico or Peru. The 10th we me 
by Morro de Puercos, or the Moun- 
tain of Hogs, why so called I know 
not; itis a high round hill on the 
coast of Lavelia. This side of the 
Bay of Panama runs out westerly to 
the Islands of Quibo; there are on 
this coast many rivers and creeks, 
but none so large as those on the 
er p the bay. It isa € 
at is y mountainous, y 
lowland, and very thick of — 
ering on the sea; but a few 
leagues within land it consists mostl 
of savannahs, which are stocked wi 
bulls and cows. The rivers on thi 
side are not wholly destitute of go 
though not so rich as the rivers on 


the other side of the E The coast 
is but thinly inhabited ; for except 
the rivers that lead up to the towns 

know of no 


of Nata and Lavelia 
other settlement between Panama 


and Puebla Nueva. The i 
may travel land lg m 
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as being full of savannahs; but to- 
wards the coast of Peru they cannot 
pass farther than the River Ch 
the land there being so full of thick 
woods, and watered with so many 
great rivers, besides less rivers and 
creeks, that the Indians themselves 
who inhabit there cannot travel far 
without much trouble. 

We met with very wet weather in 
our voyage to Quibo, and with SSW. 
and sometimes SW. winds, which re- 
tarded our course. It was the 15th 
of June when we arrived at Quibo, 
and found there rag tre: Harris whom 
we sought. The Island of Quibo or 
Cabaya is in Lat. 7° 14’ N. of the 
Equator; it is about six or seven 
leagues long, and three or four broad. 
The land is low, except only near the 
NE. end; it is all over plentifully 
stored with great tall flourishing trees 
of many sorts, and there is water 
on the E. and NE. sides of the island. 
Here are some deer, and plenty of 

retty large black monkeys, whose 
hesh is sweet and wholesome; besides 
a few guanas and some snakes. I 
know no other sort of land animal on 
the island. There are many other 
islands, lying some on the SW. side, 
others on the N. and NE. sides, of 
this island; as the Island of Quicara, 
which is a pretty large island SW. of 
Quibo, and on the north of it is a 
small island called Rancheria, on 
whichare plenty of Palma-Mariatrees. 
The Palma-Maria is à tall, straight- 
bodied tree, with a small head, but 
very unlike the palm tree, notwith- 
standing the name. It is greatly 
esteemed for making masts, being very 
iough, as well as of a good length; 
for the grain of the wood runs not 
straight along it, but twisting gra- 
dually about it. These trees grow in 
many places of the West Indies, and 
are frequently used both by the Eng- 
lish an: niards there for that use, 
usn: of Canales and Cantarras 
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islands the names of those English 
merchants and tlemen who were 
owners of his ship. [On June 16th, 
Captain Swan came to anchor by 
them, when they held a consulta- 
tion as to how they might advance 
their fortunes, as the sea was pro- 
mising them little. The result was 
a decision to take the town of 
Puebla Nueva, which they accord- 
ingly did with 150 men. On the 5th 
ot July Captain Knight came to them, 
having eaptured two bark-logs laden 
with flour. After this, each ship's 
company began the making of 
canoes. ] 

Captain Davis made two very large 
canoes : one was thirty-six feet long, 
and five or six feet wide; the other 
thirty-two feet long, and near as wide 
as the other. Ina month's time we 
finished our business, and were ready 
to sail Here Captain Harris went 
to lay his ship spem] to clean her, 
but she being old and rotten, fell in 
pieces ; and therefore he and all his 
men went aboard of Captain Davis 
and Captain Swan. ile we lay 
here we struck turtle every day, for 
they were now very plentiful; but 
from A to March there are not 
many. The 18th of July, John Rose, 
a Frenchman, and fourteen men more 


belonging to Captain Gronet, having | dan, 


made a new canoe, came in her to 
Captain Davis, and desired to serve 
under him; and Captain Davis ae- 


cepted of them because they had a | the 


canoe of their own. The 20th of 
July we sailed from Quibo, bending 
our course for Realejo, which is the 


rt for Leon, the city that we now | The 


esigned to attempt, We were now 
640 men, in eight sail of ships, com- 
* Davis, Captain 
Swan, Captain t and Captain 

Knight; with a P, and 
tenders, which last had not a constant 
W. out between the 
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ví Dulce, and the Island Cano. All 
this coast is low land, overgrown with 
thick woods; and there are but few 
ahaaa near the 2 The ye 
of August, being in Lat. 11° 20’ 
8 * a Y h hill in 
the country, towering up like a sugar 
loaf, which bore NE. by N. We sup- 
posed it to be Volcano Viejo by the 
smoke which ascended from its top; 
therefore we steered in N., and made 
it plainer, and then knew it to be 
that voleano, which is the sea-mark 
for the harbour for Realejo, When 
we had brought this mountain to 
bear NE., we got out all our canoes, 
and provided to embark into them 
the next day. 

The 9th in the morning, being 
about eight leagues from the shore, 
we left our ships under the charge of 
a few men, and 520 of us went awa: 
in thirty-one canoes, rowing toward 
the harbour of Realejo. We had fair 
weather and little wind till 2 o'clock 


tremity we right afore the wind, : 
every canoes crew making what shift 
they could to avoid the threatening 


about half-an-hour, and abated 
degrees ; and as the wind died away x 
fury of the sea abated ; for in 
all hot countries, as I have 


three the sea is soon raised by the wind, 


and as soon down again when the 
wind is gone: and therefore it is a 
the seamen, ‘‘Up 
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Off again, to keep ourselves out of 
sight. the tine it was day, we 


were five leagues from the land, which 
we thought was far enough off shore. 
Here we intended to lie till the even- 
ing; but at 3 o'clock in the after- 
noon we had another tornado more 
fieree than that which we had the 
day before. This put us in ter 

ril of our lives, but did not fast 80 
ong. As soon as the violence of the 
tornado was over, we rowed in for the 
shore, and entered the harbour in the 
night. The creek which leads to- 
wards Leon lies on the SE. side of the 
harbour. Our pilot being very well 
acquainted here, carried us into the 
mouth of it, but eould carry us no 
farther till day, because it is but 
a small creek, and there are other 
creeks like it. The next morning as 
soon as it was light, we rowed into 
the creek, which is very narrow ; the 
land on both sides lying so low, that 
every tide it is overflown with the 
sea. This sort of land produces red 
mangrove trees, which are here so 
plentiful and thick that there is no 
Passing through them. Beyond these 
mangroves, on the firm land close by 
the side of the river, the Spaniards 
have built a breastwork 2 to 
hinder an enemy from MAE hen 
we came in sight of the breastwork we 
Towed as fast as we could to get ashore ; 
the noise of our oars alarmed the In- 
lans who were set to watch ; and 
presently they ran away towards the 
city of Leon to give notice of our 
approach. We landed as soon as we 


canoes till their return. [The city of 

Leon, twenty miles up the country, 

is here described as surrounded with 

of (guy savannahs, and clumps 
ie 


THE CITY OF LEON TAKEN. 
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about 8 o'elock. Captain Townley 
with eighty of the briskest men 
marched before, Captain Swan with 
100 men marched next, Captain Davis 
with 170 men marched next, and 
Captain Knight brought up the rear, 
nt e Townley, who was near two 

iles ahead of the rest, met about 
seventy horsemen four miles before 
he came to the city, but they never 
stood him, About 3 o'clock Captain 
Townley only with his M ode 
entered the town, and was briskly 
charged in a broad street by 170 or 
200 Spanish horsemen; but two or 
three of their leaders being knocked 
down, the rest fled. Their foot con- 
sisted of about 500 men, which were 
drawn up in the Parade; for the 


A 
e 


x 9 is 
called the Parade; commonly the 
church makes one side of it, and the 

ntlemen's houses with their gal- 
feries about them another. But the 
foot also, seeing their horse retire, 
left an empty city to Captain Town- 
ley, beginning to save themselves by 
flight. Captain Swan came in about 
4 o'clock, Captain Davis with his 
men abont five, and Captain Knight, 
with as many men as he could en- 
courage to march, came in about six, 
but he left many men tired on the 
road; these, as is usual, came drop- 
ping in one or two at a time, as they 
were able. The next morning the 
Spaniards killed one of our tired 
men. He was a stout old - 
headed man, aged about eighty- 
four, who had served under Oliver 
in the time of the Irish Rebellion; 
after which he was at Jamaica, 
and had followed privateering ever 
since. He would not accept of the 
offer our men made him to tarry 
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he would never take quarter. But 
they took Mr Smith, who was tired 
also; he was a merchant belongin 

to Captain Swan ; and being carri 

before the Governor of Leon, was 
known by a Mulatto woman that 
waited on him. Mr Smith had lived 
many years in the Canaries, and could 
s k and write v Spanish ; 
and it was there this Mulatto woman 
remembered him. He, being exa- 
mined how many men we were, said 
1000 at the city and 500 at the 
canoes; which made well for "a 
the canoes, who straggling, abont 
every day might easily have been 
destro; But this so daunted the 
Governor, that he did never offer 
to molest our men, although he had 
with him above 1000 men, as Mr 
Smith . He sentina flag of 
truce about noon, pretending! to 
ransom the town rather than let it 
be burnt; but our captains demanded 
300,000 pieces of eight for its ran- 
som, and as much provision as would 
vietual 1000 men four months, and 
Mr Smith to be ransomed for some 
of their prisoners ; but the Spaniards 
did not intend to ransom the town, 
but only capitulated day after day to 
prolong time till they — more 
men. Our captains therefore, con- 
sidering the distance that they were 
from the canoes, resolved to be march- 
ing down. The 14th, in the morning, 
they ordered the city to be set on 
fire, which was presently done, and 
then they came away ; but they took 
more time in coming down than in 
going up. The 15th, in the morning 
the Spaniards sent in Mr Smith, an 

had a gentlewoman in ex ge. 
Then our captains sent a letter to 
the Governor, to acquaint him that 
they intended next to visit Realejo, 
and desired to meet him there ; they 
also released a gentleman on his pro- 
mise of paying 150 beeves for his ran- 


* 
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the harbour of Realejo, and in the 
afternoon our ships came thither to 
an anchor. 

The creek that leads to Realejo 
lies from the NW. part of the -har- 
bour, and rans in northerly. It is 
about two leagues from the island in 
the harbour' mouth to the town; 
two-thirds of the way it is broad, 
then you enter a narrow deep creek 
bordered on both sides with red man- 

trees, whose limbs reach almost 

one side to the other, A mile 
from the — * creek it turns 
away west. ere the Spaniards 
have made a very strong breastwork, 
fronting towards the mouth of the 
creek, in which were placed 100 sol- 
diers to hinder us from landing; and 
twenty yards below that breastwork 
there was a chain of great trees placed 
across the creek, so that ten men 
could have kept off 500 or 1000, 
When we came in sight of the breast- 
work we fired but two guns, and they 
all ran away; and we were afterwards 
near half-an-hour cutting the boom 
or chain. 


town, with three churches and — 
hospital that hath a fine garden be- 
longing to it, besides many large fair 
houses; they all stand at ed div 
tance one from another, with yards 
about them. This is a sick] 


= where the town stands it seems to 


_ ? The chief trade of Realejo was 
in pitch, ter, and cordage, with the 
and 


som, and to deliver them to us at i stayed 
Realejo ; and the same day our men | from the 17th to the 24th 
came to their canoes, where having themselves to the produce of the 
stayed all night, the next morning we | country ; when on some of 
all entered our canoes, came to | the more mischievous of crew set 
: 9n fire the town, which they left 
1 Professing his desire. burning. 


1635.] 
fruits, as guavas," pine-apples, melons, 
and ms past ; 2. 
The 25th, Captain Davis and Cap- 
tain Swan broke off consortships, for 
Captain Davis was minded to return 
again on the coast of Peru, but Ca 
tain Swan desired to go farther to 
westward. I had till this time been 
with Captain Davis, but now left him 
and went aboard of CaptainSwan. It 
was not from any dislike to — old 
Captain, but to get some knowledge 
of the northern parts of this continent 
of Mexico; and I knew that Captain 
Swan determined to coast it as far 
north as he thought convenient, and 
then pass over for the East Indies, 
which was a way very ble to m 
inclination. Captain Townley, wi 
two barks, was resolved to keep 
us company; but Captain Knight 
and Captaia Harris followed Captain 
Davis. The 27th, in the morning, 
Captain Davis, with his ships, went 
out of the harbour, having a fresh 
land-wind. They were in company, 
Captain Davis's ship, with Captain 
— . her, Captain eee 
an ip, and Captain Knight in 
his own ship in all four sail. Captain 
Swan took Tis last farewell of him by 
firing fifteen guns, and he fired eleven 
in return of the civility. [While lying 
here, they were visited by a malignant 
fever, of which several of the men 
died. On the 3d September, all their 
Prisoners and pilots were turned 
ashore, they being unacquainted with 
the coast farther westward. The 
same day they steered westward, 
meeting with a severe storm iu the 


Passage. J 
We had kept at a good distance off 
See capiet. eet enr dene 
1 The va s on a hard 


Serubbed shrub, is a fruit much like 
^ pear, with a thin rind, and full of 


THE TRADE OF GUATEMALA. 


— — 


Shore, and saw no land till the 14th 
day; but then being in Lat. 12° 504, 
the voleano of Guatemala a in 


ight. This is a very high mountain 
with two peaks oc her appearing. 
like two -loaves. It often bel- 
ches forth es of fire and smoke 
from between the two heads, and tliis, 
as the Spaniards do report, happens 
chiefly ın tempestuous weather. It 
is called so from the city of Guate- 
mala, which stands near the foot of 
it, about eight leagues from the South 
Sea,? and by — forty or fifty 
leagues from the Gulf of Amatique in 
the Bay of Honduras in the North 
Seas. This city is famous for many 
rich commodities that are produced 
thereabouts, some almost peculiar to 
this country and yearly sent into 
Europe, especially four rich dyes— 
indigo, otta or anatta, silvester, and 
cochineal. 
Indigo is made of an herb which 
ws a foot and a half or two feet 
igh, full of small branches, and the 
branches full of leaves resembling the 
leaves which grow on flax, but more 
thick and substantial. They cut this 
herb or shrub and cast it into a large 
cistern made in the ground for that 
m is half full of water. 
e indigo stalk or herb remains in 
the water till all the leaves, and I 
think the skin, the rind or bark, rot 
off and in a manner dissolve; but if 
any of the leaves should stick fast, 
they force them off by much labour, 
tossing and tumbling the mass in the 
water till all the inr substance is 
dissolved. Then the shrub, or woody 
part, is taken out, and the water, 
which is like ink, being disturbed no 
more, settles, and the indigo falls to 
the bottom of the cistern like mud. 
When it is thus settled they draw off 
the water, and take the mud and lay 
it in the sun to dry, which there be- 
comes hard as you see it brought 


3 The new city of Guatemala stands 
tothe south-east of the old city about 
twenty-five and some six- 
teen miles from the sea. 


an earthquake 
„ . 


T3 
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home. Otta, or anatta,? is a red sort 
ofdye. It is made of a red flower 
that grows on shrubs seven or eight 
feet high. It is thrown into a cistern 
of water as the indigo is, but with 
this difference, that there is no stalk, 
nor so much as the head of the flower, 
but only the flower itself pulled off 
from the head as you peel rose-leaves 
from the bud. This remains in the 
water till it rots, and by much jumb- 
ling it dissolves to a liquid substance 
like the indigo; and being settled, 
and the water drawn off, the red mud 
is made up into rolls or eakes and 
laid in the sun to dry. 

Indigo is produced all over the 
West Indies, on most of the Caribbee 
Islands, as well as the main; yet no 
part of the main yields such great 

uantities, both of indigo and otta, as 
this country about Guatemala, I 
know not what quantities either of 
indigo or otta are made at Cuba or 
Hispaniola; but the place most 
used? by our Jamaica sloops for these 
things is the Island of Porto Rica, 
where our Jamaica traders did use to 
buy indigo for three reals and otta 
for four reals the pound, which is 
but 2s, 3d. of our money ; and yet at 
the same time otta was worth in 
Jamaica 5s. the pound, and in 

3s. 6d. the pound; and even t 
also paid in goods, by which means 
alone they got 50 or 60 per cent. 
Our traders had not then found the 
way of trading with the Spaniards in 
the Bay of Honduras; but Captain 
Coxon went thither (as I take it) at 
the beginning of the year 1679, under 

retence to cut logwood, and went 
into the Gulf of Matique, which is in 
the bottom of that bay. There he 
landed with his canoes, and took a 
whole storehouse full of indigo and 
otta in chests, piled up in several 
parcels, and marked with different 
marks, ready to be shipped off aboard 


1 Otherwise called arnotto or an- 
notto ; it is obtained from the seeds 
Mii tren Bae tions Senet 
besides dyeing, for colouring cheese, 
butter, aud liquors. 

Frequen 
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two ships that then lay in the road 
purposely to take it in; but these 
ships could not come at him, it being 
shoal water. He opened some of the 
chests of indigo, and, supposing the 
other chests to xi all of the same 
ies, ordered his men to carry 
em away. They immediately set 
to work, and took the nearest at 
hand; and having carried out one 
heap of chests, they seized on another 
pile of a different mark from 

the rest, intending to carry them 
away next. Buta 90 gentle - 
man, their prisoner, knowing that 
there was a great deal more than 
they could carry away, desired them 
to take only such as belon to the 
merchants, whose marks he under- 
took to show them, and to spare such 
as had the same mark with those in 
that great pile they were then enter- 
ing upon; because, he said, those 
chests belonged to the ship captains, 
who following the seas as themselves 
did, he hoped they would for that 
reason rather s i 


i itted to sell 
them) they found that the Don had 
been tod sh for them ; the few 
chests € - es had taken of the 
same mark wi e great pile * 
ing to be otta, — E 

t 


neal is an insect in a sort of 
fruit much like the prickly pear. 
The tree or shrub that bears it is like 
the prickly-pear tree, about five feet 
high, and so prickly, only the leaves 
are not quite so big, but the fruit is 
bigger? . . . 
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When we first saw the mountain 
of Guatemala, we were by judgment 
twenty-five leagues' distance from it. 
As we came nearer the land it ap- 
peared higher and plainer, yet we 
saw no fire, but a little smoke pro- 
ceeding from it. The land by the 
sea was of a good height, yet but low 
in comparison with that in the coun- 
try. he sea for about eight or 
ten leagues from the shore was full 
of floating trees, or drift-wood, as it 
is called (of which I have seen a 

at deal, but nowhere so much as 

ere), and pumice-stones floating, 
which probably are thrown out of 
the burning mountains, and washed 
down to the shore by the rains, 
which are very violent and frequent 
in this country; and on the side of 
Honduras it is excessively wet. The 
24th, we were in Lat. 14° 30’ N., and 
the weather more settled. Then Cap- 
tain Townley took with him 106 men 
In nine canoes, and went away to the 
Westward, where he intended to land 
and rummage in the country for some 
refreshment for our sick men; we 
having at this time near half our 
men sick, and many were dead since 
we left Realejo. e in the ships lay 
still, with our topsails farled and our 
courses or lower sails hauled up, this 
day and the next, that Captain Town. 
ley might get the start of us. The 
26th we made sail again, coasting to 
the westward, having the wind aN, 
and fair weather. e ran along by 
a tract of very high land, which came 
from the —— more within land 


of October, Captain Townley came 
aboard ; he had coasted along shore 


A SKIRMISH WITH THE SPANIARDS, 
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in his canoes, seeking for an entranee, 
but found none. At last, being out 
of hopes to find any bay, or 
river into which he might safely en- 
ter, he put ashore on a sandy bay, 
but overset all his canoes; he had 
one man drowned, and several lost 
their arms, and some of them that 
had not waxed up their cartridge or 
cartouche boxes wet all their powder. 
Captain Townley with much ado got 
ashore, and dragged the canoes up 
dry on the bay; then every man 
searched his cartouche-box, and drew 
the wet powder out of his gun, and 
vided to march into the country ; 
ut finding it full of great creeks, 
which they could not ford, they were 
forced to return again to their canoes, 
In the night they made good fires to 
keep themselves warm; the next 
morning 200 Spani and Indians 
r 
re an e greater s 
than they had done forward. Cap- 
tain Townley followed them, but not 
far, for fear of his canoes» < 
men came from Tehuantepec, a town 
that Captain Townley went chiefly to 
seek, because the Spanish books made 
méntion of a large river there, but 
whether it was run away at this time, 
or rather Captain Townley and his 


opening nor sign of any place to land 

eme sailed about twenty 

farther, and came to a small hi 

island called Tangola, where there is 

good anchoring. The island is in- 
ifferen i 


the island is high cham 

sa by the sea; but two 
or three leagues within land it is 
i and very woody. We 

a farther and came to Hustul- 
co. is port is in Lat. 15° 30'; i 
is one of the best in all this kingdom 
of Mexico. Near a mile from the 
mouth of the harbour, on the east 
side, there is a little island close by 
the shore; and on the west side of 
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the mouth of the harbour there is a 
great hollow rock, which by the con- 
tinual working of the sea in and out 
makes a great noise which may be 
heard a great way. Every surge that 
comes in forces the water out of a 
little hole on its top, as out of a pipe, 
from whence it flies out just like the 
blowing of a whale; to which the 
Spaniards also liken it. They call 
this rock and spout the Buffadore ;! 
upon what account I know not. Even 
in the calmest seasons the sea beats 
in there, making the water spout out 
at the hole; so that this is always a 
mark to find the harbour by. 

he harbour is about three miles 
deep, and one mile broad ; it rans in 
.; and at the bottom of the har- 
bour there is a fine brook of fresh 
water running into the sea. Here 
formerly s a small Spanish town, 
or village, which was taken by Sir 
Francis Drake;? but now there is 
nothing remaining of it besides a 
little chapel standing among the 
trees about 200 paces from the sea. 


The land 8 in small short 
ridges el to the shore, and to 

er; the innermost still gra- 
dually higher than that nearer the 
shore ; -— — — all gow Up 
very rishing trees, that it is 
—— pleasant and delightful 
to behold ata distance. I have no- 
where seen anything like it. 

At this place, Captain Swan, who 
had been very sick, came ashore, and 
all the sick men with him, and the 
oe to 8 Captain 

ownl in a company of 
men with ‘him, and went into the 
country to seek for houses or inhabit- 
ants. 5 marched -— to Gapalite, 
ward, came to the River ita, 
which is a swift river, yet 


near 

the mouth, and is ee 
from Huatuleo. There two of hi 
1 The Roarer, or Snorter; from the 

ish *'bnfar," signifying to puff 


and blow with anger, to snort. 
2 It was here that he parted with 
Nuno da Silva, the Portuguese pilot, 
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men swam over the river, and took 
three Indians that were placed there 
as sentinels to watch for our coming. 
These could none of them spen 
—_ ; yet our men by si made 
em understand that they desired to 
know if there was any town or village 
near; who, by the signs which they 
made, gave our men to understand 
that they could guide them to a 
settlement; but there was no under- 
standing by them whether it was a 
Spanish or Indian settlement, nor how 
far it was thither. They brought 
these Indians aboard with them ; aud 
the next day, which was the 6th of 
October, Captain Townley, with 140 
men (of whom I was one) went ashore 
again, taking one of these Indians 
with us for a guide to conduct us to 
this settlement. Our men that stayed 
aboard filled our water, and cut wood, 
and mended onr sails ; and our Mos- 
quito men struck three or four turtle 
every day. They were a small sort 
of turtle, and not very sweet, yet 
very well esteemed by us all, because 
we had eaten no flesh a great while. 
The 8th we returned out of the 
c having been about fourteen 
miles directly within land before we 
came to any settlement. "There we 
found a small Indian vill and in 
it a great quantity of vinelloes dry- 
ingin the sun. vinello is a little 
cod full of small black seeds; it is 


and when dried much resembling it ; 
so that our Privateers at first Los 
often thrown them away when they 
took any, wondering why the Span- 
ould lay up tobacco stems. 
This cod grows on a small vine, which 
climbs about and supports itself by 
the — ae i C 
a yellow flower, from whence the 
P rre It is first green, 
but when ripe it turns yellow ; 
the Indians, whose manufacture it is, 
and who sell it eheap 
gather it and 
which makes it soft ; then it — om 
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do — g to them besides, I know 
not; but I have seen the Spaniards 
sleek them with oil These vines 
grow plentifully at Boca del Toro, 
where I have gathered and tried to 
eure them, but could not, which 
makes me think that the Indians 
have some secret, that I know not of, 
to cure them. I have often asked the 
Spaniards how they were cured, but I 
never could meet with any could tell 
me. One Mr Cree, also, a — 
curious gos who spoke Spanis 

well, and had been a Privateer all his 
life, and seven years a prisoner amon 

the Spaniards at Porto Bello an 

Carthagena, yet, upon all his inquiry, 
could not find any of them that under- 
stood it. Could we have learnt the 
art of it, several of us would have gone 
to Boca del Toro yearly, at the dry 
Season, and cured them, and freighted 
our vessel. We there might have had 
turtle enough for food, and store of 
vinelloes. Cree first showed me 
those at Boca del Toro. At or near 
a town, also, called Caihooca,! in the 
Bay of Campeachy, these cods are 
found, They are — sold for 
threepence a cod among the Span- 
laris in the West Indies, and are 
Sold by the druggist, for they are 
much used among chocolate to per- 
fume it. Some will use them among 
tobaeco, for it gives a delicate scent. 
l never heard of any vinelloes but 
here in this country, about Caihooca, 
and at Boca del Toro. The Indians 


of this village could k but little 
Spanish. "The — tc be a poor 
innocent people; and by them we 
und | that there are very few 


! Such names as T: la, Capalita 
River, and Caihooca, will be hard to 
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The land from the sea to their houses 
is black earth, mixed with some stones 
and rocks; allthe way full of very 
high trees, 

he 10th we sent four canoes to 
the westward, who were ordered to 
lie for us at Port Angels; where we 
were in hopes that by some means 
or other they might get prisoners 
that might give us a better account 
of the country than at present we 
could have; and we followed them 
with our ships. All our men being 
now pretty well recovered of the 
fever, which had raged amongst us 
ever since we departed from Realejo, 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ir was the 12th of October 1685, 
when we set out of the harbour of 
Huatulco with our ships. We coasted 
along to the westward, keeping as 
near the shore as we could for the 
benefit of the land-winds, for the sea- 
winds were right against us ; and we 
found a current setting to the east- 
ward which kept us back, and 
obliged us to anchor at the Island of 
Sacrificios,* which is a small green 
island about half-a-mile long. It 
lies about a league to the W. of 
Huatulco, and about half-a-mile from 
the main. [On the 18th they sailed 
from Point or Island Sacrificios, keep- 
ing near the shore till they were 
abreast of Port Angels (Puerto de los 
Er ero where they anchored.) 

e 28d we landed about 100 men 
and marched thither, where we found 
plenty of fat bulls and cows feeding 
in the savannahs, and in the house 
good store of salt and maize, and 
some hogs, and cocks, and hens; but 
the owners or overseers were — 
We lay here two or three days, feast- 
ing on fresh provisions; but could 
not eontrive to carry auy quantity 

because 


aboard, the way was so long, 
and our men but w and a great 

24 off Point Sacrificios, 
which western limit of the 
Gulf of E 
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wide river to ford. "Therefore we re- 
turned again from thence the 26th 
day, and brought every one a little 
beef or pork for the men that stayed 
aboard, The two nights that we 
stayed ashore at this e we heard 
great droves of jackals, as we su 
sed them to be, barking all night 
ong notfarfrom us. None ofussaw 
these; but I do verily believe they 
were jackals, though I did never see 
those creatures in America, nor hear 
any butat this time, We could not 


think that there were less than thirty 
or forty in a company. We got 
aboard in the even but did not 


yet hear any news of our two canoes. 
The 27th, in the morning, we sailed 
from hence, and in the evening we 
anchored in sixteen fathoms water by 
a small rocky island which lies about 
half-a-mile from the main and six 
leagues westward from Port Angels. 
The 28th, we sailed again with the 
land-wind ; in the afternoon the sea 
breeze blew hard, and we sprung our 
maintopmast. This coast is full of 
hills and valleys, and a great sea falls 
in upon the shore, In the night we 
met with the other two of our canoes 
that went from us at Huatulco. Th 
had been as far as Acapulco to see 
Port Amin Coming back from 
thence, they went into a river to get 
water, and were encountered by 150 
Spaniards ; yet *. filled their water 
in spite of them, but had one man 


ned 
men for more fish. The mouth of this 
lagoon is not a pistol-shot wide, and on 
both sides are pretty high rocks, so 


conveniently placed nature that 
many men may a behind ; and 
within the rock the lagoon opens 
wide agbo — —— — ve 
our two canoes 

ber m two or three days before, 
came armed to this place to secure 
their fish ; and our canoe com- 

they lay snug the rocks, 
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they fired their volley and wounded 
five of onr men. Our e were a 
little surprised at this sndden adven- 
ture, yet fired their guns and rowed 
farther into the lagoon, for they durst 
not adventure to come aut in 
through the narrow entrance, which 
was near a quarter of a mile in length. 
Therefore they rowed into the middle 
of the lagoon, where they lay out of 
gun-shot, and looked about to see if 
there was not another penes to get 
out at broader than that by which 
they entered, but could see none. So 
rap eet d days jandi tiria 
nights in hopes that we should come 
to seek them, Lut we lay off at sea, 
about three leagues distant, waiting 
for their return, supposing by their 
long absence that they had made 
some greater discovery, and were gone 
farther than the fish range ; because 
it is usual with Privateers, enr 
enter upon such designs, to 
farther than they proposed if they 
meet amy en ent. But Cap- 
tain Townley his bark bei 
near the shore heard some guns 

in the So he manned his 


to the west- 
we 


made sail again, coasti 
ward, The 2d of Novem 


th 


e Algatross. 
is of an indifferent height and woody, 
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have made a breastwork to hinder an 
enemy from landing and filling water. 
The 3d, we anchored abreast of 
this river, in fourteen fathoms water, 
about a mile and a half off shore. 
The next morning we manned our 
canoes, and went ashore to the breast- 
work with little resistance, although 
there were about 200 men to keep us 
off. They fired twenty or thirty 
nt us, but seeing we were resolved to 
land, they quitted the place. One 
chief reason why the Spaniards are so 
frequently routed by us, although many 
times much our superiors in numbers, 
andin many places fortified withbreast- 
works, is their want of small firearms; 
for they aoe but — —— the sea- 
coasts, unless near their larger garri- 
Here we found a great deal of 
salt, e hither as I judge to salt 
fish, which they take in the lagoons. 
The fish I observed here mostly were 
what we call snooks,! neither a sea-fish 
nor freshwater-fish, but very numerous 
in these salt lakes. This fish is about 
& foot long, and round, and as thick as 
thesmall of a man's leg, with * 
long head ; it has scales of a whiti 
colour, and is good meat, How the 
Spaniards take them I know not; for 
we never found any nets, hooks, or 
lines, neither yet any bark, boat, or 
canoe among them on all this coast; 
except the ship I shall mention at 
Acapuleo. We marched two or three 
o erm into the country, and met 
with but one house, where we took a 
Mulatto prisoner, who informed us of 
4 ship that was lately arrived at Aca- 
leo; she came from Lima, Captain 
ownley wanting a good ship, thought 
now he had an opportunity of get- 
ting one, if he could persuade Siis 
men to venture with him into the 
harbour of Acapulco and fetch this 
Lima ship out. Therefore he imme- 
diately it, and found not 
only all his own men willing to assist 
him, but many of Captain Swan's 
men also, Swan opposed it, 
provision being scarce with 
us, he thought our time might be 
— 


3 Or sea-pike; Centropomus und- 
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much better wes in first id- 
ing ourselves with food there 
was plenty of maize in the river where 
we now were, as we were informed by 
the same prisoner, who offered to con- 
pon age place where it was. But 
neither the present necessity, nor 
Captain Swan's persuasion, Walle 
n no, nor yet their own in- 
terest; for the great design we had 
then in hand was to lie and wait for 
a rich ship which comes to Acapulco 
every year richly laden from the 
Philippine Islands. But it was neces- 
sary we should be well stored with 
provisions, to enable us to cruise about 
and wait the time of her coming. 
However, Townley’s party prevailing, 
we only filled our water here, and 
made ready to be gone. So the 5th, 
in the ar Ad we sailed agai 

coasting to the westward, towards 
Acapuleo. The 7th, in the afternoon, 
being about twelve leagues from the 
shore, we saw the high land of Aca- 
pulco, which is very remarkable ; for 
there is a ronnd hill standing between 
c cog! the wand hight of 
which is the biggest and highest, 
and has two hillocks like two paps on 
its top ; the easternmost hill is higher 
than the middlemost. 
From the middle hill the land de- 


twelve canoes, to try to get the Lima 
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that and the main for 1-fishing. 
The ships that trade hither are only 
three; two that constantly go once 
a-year between this and Manilla in 
Luzon, one of the Philippine Islands, 
and one ship more every year to and 
from Lima. This from Lima com- 
monly arrives a little before Christ- 
mas; she brings them quicksilver, 
cacao, and pieces of eight. Here she 
stays till the Manilla ship arrives, 
a takes in a cargo of spices, silks, 
calicoes, muslins, and other In- 
dia commodities, for the use of Pern, 
and then returns to Lima: This is 
but a small vessel of twenty guns ; 
but the two Manilla ships are each 
said to be above 1000 tons. These 
make their voyages alternately, sothat 
one or other ‘of them is always at 
Manilla. When either of them sets 
out from Acapulco, it is at the latter 
end of March or the beginning of 
April ; she always touches to refresh 
at Guam, one of the Ladrone Islands, 
in about sixty days’ space after she 
sets out. There de stays but two or 
three days, and then prosecutes her 
voyage to Manilla, where she com- 
monly arrives some time in June. 
that time the other is ready to 
from thence laden with East India 
Commodities, She stretches away 
to the north as far as 36°, or some- 
times 40* N. Lat., before she gets a 
wind to stand over to the American 
shore. She falls in first with the 
coast of California, and then coasts 
along the shore to the south again, 
and never misses a wind to bring her 
away from thence quite to -— 
When she gets the length of Cape 
San Lucas, which is the southernmost 
point of California, she stretches 
over to Cape Corrientes, which is in 
about 20° N. Lat.; from thence she 
coasts along till she comes to Solagua,! 
and there she sets ashore passengers 


1 Apparently the Bay of Manzanilla, 


hich is directly west of Me and | i 
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that are bound to the city of Mexico, 
From thence she makes her best way, 
coasting still along shore, till she 
arrives at . which is com- 
monly about istmas, never more 
than eight or ten days before or after. 
— e return of this ship to 
anilla, the other, which stays t 
till her arrival takes her turn back 
to Acapulco. Sir John Narborough 
therefore was im on by the 
Spaniards who told him that there 
were six sail or more that used this 
trade, The of Acapulco is very 
commodious for the reception of ships, 
and so large, that some hundreds 
may safely ride there withont dam- 
nifying* each other. The harbour 
runs in north abont three miles ; then 
growing very narrow it turns short 
about to the west, and runs about a 
mile farther, where it ends. The 
town stands on the NW. side, at the 
mouth of this narrow close 
by the sea; and at the end of the 


and the pem Captain Townley, 
said before, with 140 men, 
left our ships on a design to fetch the 
Lima ship out of the harbour, 
not rowed above three or four H 
before the voyage was like to end with 
all their lives ; for on a sudden they 
were encountered with a violent tor- 
nado from the — 
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UAR dled elose to the castle ; 
then struck over to the town, and 
found the ship riding between the 


breastwork — the fort, within about 


piis 


th 
it; 
softly back again 


—.— of the design, 
not possible to accom 


fore pad 
they were out of command of the 
forts, — then they went to land, 
and fell in among a —.— of Span- 
ish soldiers (for having 
seen them the — — had set 
Lt AC the coasts), who imme- 
ly fred at them, ut did them 
no damage, only made them retire 
farther from the shore. They lay 
—Q T to take a har- 
bour till it was , to a view 
of the town and e — 
returned PN 


ratet. [On the 


Pointment. 


ere- 


T for thes diss 
13th, aes 
sail farther westward, where the coast 
is described as low, producing many 
trees, and the spreading palm in 
great plen 

The land in the country is full of 
small ed barren hills, making 
as many little valleys, which appear 
flourishing and green. At the W, 
end of this bay is the hill of Petatlan. 
We came to an anehor on the NW. 
side of the hill and went ashore, 
about 170 men of us, and marched 
into the country twelve or fourteen 
miles. There we came toa In- 
dian village that did not afford us a 
meal of victuals. The people all fled, 
only a Mulatto woman and three or 
four small c. who were taken 
and ht aboard. She told us that 
u carrier (one who drives a caravan of 
mules) was 


co laden 
with flour an 


po 
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some small turtle and many small 
ew-fish. 

We went from hence with our ships 
on the 13th, and steered westward 
about two leagues farther, to a place 
called Chequetan.* The 14th, in the 
morning we went with ninety-five 
men in six canoes to seek for the 
carrier, taking the Mulatto woman 
for our guide ; but Captain 2 
would not go with us. Before day 
we landed at a place called Istapa, a 
league to the west of Chequetan. The 
woman was well acquainted here, 
having been often at this place for 
n as she told us, for here are 
great plenty of them; they seem in 

respects like onr English mussels, 
She carried us through the pathless 
wood by the side of a river for about 
2 e; then we came into a savan- 
nah full of bulls and cows ; and here 
the carrier before mentioned was lying 
at the estantion-honse with his mules, 
not having dared to advance all this 
while, as not — bee, Pasar we lay; 
so his own fear made him, his mules, 
and all his goods become a prey to 
us. He forty packs of flour, 
some chocolate, a great many small 
cheeses, and abundance of earthen- 
ware. The eatables we brought away, 
but the earthen vessels we had no 
—— for, and therefore left them. 
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trary to Captain Swan's inclination, 
fere Captain Townley part of the 
our which we took ashore, After- 
wards we gave the woman some 
clothes for her and her children, and 
put her and two of them ashore ; but 
one of them, a very 22 boy about 
seven or eight years old, Captain 
Swan kept. The woman cried and 
hard to have him ; but Cap- 
tain Swan would not, but promised 
to make much of him, and was as 
good as his word. He proved after- 
wards a very fine boy for wit, cour- 
age, and dexterity; I have often 
wondered at his expressions and 
actions, 

The 21st, in the evening, we sailed 
hence with the land-wind, and coast- 
ed along to the westward. The land 
is high, and full of ra; hills; and 
west from these hills the land 
makes many pleasant and fruitful 
valleys among the mountains. The 
25th we were a of a very re- 
markable hill, which, towering above 
the rest of its fellows, is divided in 
the top, and makes two small parts. 
town called Thelupan i mear this hile 

wn elu. near 

i — visited if we 
could have found the way to it. 
The 26th, Ca 
Townley, wit. 
was one, went in our canoes 
for the city of Colima, a rich 
by report, but how far within la 
could never learn; for, as I said 
fore, here is no trade by sea, 


š 
8 
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therefore we never get guides 
to inform us or conduct us to any 
town but one or two on this coast; 


FS 


and there is never a town that 
5 


open to the sea but Acapulco; and 
therefore our search was commonly 


ita very bad coast to land ; 


dc 


i 
i 


the twin eminences 
Cabo de Tetas, or the Paps of Texu- 
pan, at mouth of a river of 
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house nor sign of inhabitants, al- 
though we passed by a fine valley 
called the Valley of Maguella.* Only 
at two places, the one at our first 

ing out on this expedition, and 
the other at the end of it, we saw a 


horseman set, dor sten asa 
sentinel to watch us, At both places 
we landed with difficulty, and at each 

lace we followed the tracks of the 

orse on the sandy bay, but where 
they entered the woods we lost the 
track; and although we diligently 
searched for it, yet we could it 
no m so we were perfectly at a 
loss to find out the houses or town 
they came from. The 28th, being 
tired and hopeless to find any town, 
we went aboard our ships, that were 
now come abreast of the place wherewe 
were ; for always when we leave our 
ships, we either order a certain place 
of meeting, or else leave them a sign to 
know where we are by making one or 
more great smokes. After we came 
aboard we saw the Volcano of Colima. 
This is a very hig 


c led the Valley of 
Colima, from the town itself, which 
stands there not far from the volcano. 
The town is said to be great and rich, 


or twelve 1 es wide the sea, 
where it — ha but how 
far the vale runs into the country, I 
know not The 29th, —— 
went 2 from - — 
men, in ing at convenien 
place te land Sed search about for a 
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th; for the Spanish books made 
mention. of pyc i three other — 
ereabouts, ly one 
Solagua, to the west of this à 
Onr canoes rowed along as near 
shore as they could; but the sea 
went so high that they could not 
land. About ten or eleven o'clock 
two horsemen came near the shore, 
and one of them took a bottle out of 
his t, and drank to our men; 
while he was drinking, one of our men 
snatehed up his gun and let drive at 
him, and killed his horse; so his 
consort immediately set spurs to his 
horse and rode away, leaving the 
other to come after afoot. But he 


ash 
him; but he had a macheat, or 
knife, wherewith he kept them bo 
from seizing him, they hx no- 
thing in their hands wherewith to 
defend themselves or offend him. 
The 30th, our men came all aboard 
ngain, for they could not find any 
place to land in. 

The 1st of December we passed by 
the port of Solagua. This port is in 
Lat. 18° 52' It is only a prett 
deep bay, divided in the middle with 
a rocky point, which makes, as it 
were, two harbours. Here we saw a 
great new thatched house, and a 
great many § 
and foot, with drums besting and 
colours fring. in defiance of us as we 
thought. € took no notice of them 
till the next morning, and then we 
landed about 200 men to try their 
courage ; but they presently with- 
drew. The foot never stayed to ex- 
Change one shot; but the horsemen 


stayed till two or three were knocked | this 


down, and then they drew off, ourmen 
pursuing them. At last two of our 
men took two horses that had lost 
their riders, and mounting them rode 
after the Spaniards full drive till they 
came among them, thinking to have 
taken a prisoner for intelli pt 
had like to have been taken - 
selves ; for fonr Spaniards surrounded 


them, after th discharged their 
pisto wai vehored thai; and" if 
"^ a A 
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niards, both horse | Corrien' 


some of our best footmen had not 
come to their rescue, they must have 
yielded or have been killed. They 
were both cut in two or three places, 
but their wounds were not mortal. 
The four Spaniards got away before 
mounting their horses specded after 
moun a 

their who were marched 
away into the country. Our men, 
finding a broad road leading into the 
country, followed it about four 
country, full 


that this —- 

great city Oarrha,! from whence 
many of those horsemen before spoken 
of came ; that this city was distant 
from hence as far as a horse will go 
in four days, and that there is no 
place of consequence nearer; that 
the country is very poot and thinly 
inhabited. They said, also, that 
these men came to assist the Philip- 
pine ship, that was every day expect- 
ed here, to put ashore passengers for 
Mexico. 

We now intended to cruise off Cape 
ientes to wait for the Philippine 
ship ; so the 6th of December we set 
a ing to the westwards, to- 
wards ientes. We had fair 
weather, and but little wind. Here 
I was taken sick of a fever and ague, 
that afterwards turned to a dropsy, 
which I laboured under a long, ime 

ed of 


1 Guadalajara, about 160 miles in- 
land. 
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water. 'This receipt we also found 
mentioned in an almanac made at 
Mexico ; I would have tried it, but 
we found no alligators here, thongh 
there are several There are many 
ood harbours between Solagua and 
‘ape Corrientes; but we passed by 
them all. As we drew near the Ca 
the land by the sea Lippe of an in- 
different height, full of white cliffs ; 
but in the country, the land is high 
and barren, and full of sharp peaked 
hills, unpleasant to the sight. To 
the west of this ragged land is a 
chain of mountains running 
with the shore ; they end on the west 
with a gentle descent, but on the east 
side they keep their height, — 
witha high steep mountain which ha: 
three small sharp peaked tops, some- 
what resembling a crown, and there- 
fore called by the Spaniards Coron- 
ada, the Crown land. The 11th we 


the country is h and doubled. 
This cape lies in 20° 28' N. Here 
we had resolved to cruise for the 


Philippine ship, because she always 
makes this cape in her voyage home- 
ward. We were, as I have said, four 
ships in company: Captain Swan 
and his tender, Captain Townley and 
his tender. It was so ordered that 
Captain Swan should lie eight or ten 
leagues off shore, and the rest about 
a league distant each other, be- 
tween him and the cape, that so we 
might not miss the Philippine ship ; 
but we wanted provision, and there- 
fore we sent Captain Townley's bark, 
with fifty or sixty men to the west of 
to search about for some 


came to us n, but had got no- 
thing ; for they could not get about 
cape, the on this 


coast is commonly between the NW. 
and SW., which makes it very diffi- 
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cult getting to the westward ; but 
they left four canoes with forty-six 
men at the cape, who resolved to 
row to the westward. The 18th we 
sailed to the Keys of Chametly! to 
hese keys or islands 
of Chametly are about sixteen or 
eighteen leagues to the eastward of 
Cape Corrientes. They are small, 
low, and woody, environed with 
rocks; there are five of them, lying 
in the form of a half moon, not a 
mile from the shore; and between 
them and the main is 
riding, secure from any win he 
8 report that here live fisher- 
men to fish for the inhabitants of the 
city of Purificacion. This is said to 
bea town, the best hereabonts ; 
but it is fourteen leagues up in the 
country. The 20th we entered with- 
in these islands, passing in on the 
SE. side, and anchored een the 
islands and the main in five fathoms 
clean sand. Here we found good 
fresh water and wood, and caught 
ty of rock-fish with hook and 
ine, a sort of fish I described at the 
Isle of Juan Fernandez; but we saw 
no of inhabitants besides three 
or four old huts, therefore I believe 
that the Spanish or Indian fishermen 
come hither only at Lent, or some 
other such season, but that they do 
not live here constantly. The 21st, 
Captain Townley went away with 
about sixty men to take an Indian 
village seven or eight leagues from 
hence to the westward, more towards 
the cape ; and the next day we went 
to off the cape, where Captain 
was to meet us. 


v da after the bark left v passed 
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Valley of Flags. This valley lies iu 
tne bottom of a pretty deep bay, that 
runs in between Cape Corrientes on 
the SE., and the Point of Pontique! 
on the NW., which two places are 
about ten leagues er. The 
valley is about three leagues wide ; 
there is a — sandy Er against 
the sea, and good smooth landing. 
Iu the midst of the bay is a fine 
river, whereinto boats may enter. 
When our canoes came to this plea- 
sant valley, they landed thirty-seven 
men, and marched into the country 
seeking for some houses. They had 
CLARO E 
were a y 

— and foot. There was a small 
thin wood close by them, into which 
our men retreated to secure them- 
selves from the fury of the horse; yet 
the 8 rode in among thém 
and attacked them very furiously, 
till the Spanish captain and seven- 
teen more tumbled dead off their 
horses ; then the rest retreated, be- 
ing many of them wounded. We 
lost four men, and had two desper- 
ately wounded. In this action the 
foot, who were armed with lances 
and swords, and were the greatest 
number, never made any attack ; the 
horsemen had each a brace of pistols, 
and some short guns. If the foot 
had came in, they had certainly de- 
stroyed all our men. When the 
skirmish was over, our men placed 
the two wounded men on horses, and 
came to their canoes, here they 
killed one of the horses, and dress- 
ed it, being afraid to venture into 
the savan to kill a bullock, of 
which there was store. When they 
had eaten and satisfied themselves, 
they returned aboard. es 25th, 
near the cape, and sent in three 
canoes with the strikers to m 
being desirous to have a C 

dinner. In the afternoon they re- 
turned aboard with three great Jew- 
fish, which feasted us all; and the 


north of Cape Corrientes, seems to be 
here intended, 
* Now called Point of Mita. 
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next day we sent ashore our canoes 

in and got three or four more, 
Captain Townley, who went from us 
at Chametly, came aboard the 28th, 
and brought about forty bushels of 
maize, He had landed to the east- 
ward of Cape Corrientes, and marched 
to an Indian village that is four or 
five leagues in the country. The In- 
dians, seeing him coming, set two 
houses on fire that were full of maize 
and ran away. Yet he and his men 
got in other houses as much as they 
eould bring down on their backs, 
which he brought aboard. 

We cruised off the Cape till the Ist 
of January 1686, and then made to- 
wards the valley of Valderas to hunt 
for beef; and before night we an- 
chored in the bottom of the bay in 
sixty fathoms water, a mile from the 
shore. Here we stayed hunting till 
the 7th, and Captain Swan and Cap- 
tain Townley went ashore every morn- 
ing with about 240 men, and marched 
to a small hill, where they remained 
with fifty or sixty men to watch the 
Spaniards, who appeared in great 
companies on other hills not far dis- 
tant, but did never attempt 2 — 
against our men. Here we killed an 
salted above two months’ meat, be- 
sides what we spent fresh ; and might 
have killed as much more if we had 
been better stored with salt, Our 
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we had coasted along here with two 
different designs ; the one was to get 
the Manilla ship, which would have 
enriched us beyond measure, and this 
Captain Townley was most for. Sir 
Thomas Cavendish formerly took the 
Manilla ship off Cape San Lucas in 
California (where we also would have 
waited for her had we been early 
— 7 — stored with provisions to have 
met her there), and threw much rich 
goods overboard. The other design, 
which Captain Swan and our crew 
were most for, was to search along the 
coast for rich towns, and mines chiefly 
of gold and silver, whieh we were 
assured were in this country, and, we 
hoped, near the shore; not knowing 
(as we afterwards found) that it was 
in effect an inland country, its wealth 
remote from the South Sea coast, and 
having little or no commerce with it, 
its trade being driven eastward with 
Europe by La Vera Cruz. Yet we 
had still some expectation of mines, 
and so resolved to steer on farther 
northward. But Captain Townley, 
who had no other design in coming 
on this coast but to meet this . 
resolved to return again towards t| 
coast of Peru, So here we parted, he 
to the eastward and we to the west- 
ward, intending to search as far to 
the westward as the Spaniards were 
settled. 

It was the 7th of January in the 
morning when we sailed from this 
pleasant valley. Before night we 
passed by Point Pontique ; it is high, 
round, rocky, and ; at a dis- 
tance it appears like an island. A 
league to the W. of this point are two 
small barren islands called the Islands 
of e There are several high, 
sharp, white rocks that lie scattering 
abont them ; we passed between these 
rocky islands on the left and the 
main on the right, for there is no 

. The 14th we had sight of 
a small white rock esr a ee very 
mach like a ship under sail. This 


1 Two or three small islands, in- 
eluding Corvetena and Marieta, are 
marked in modern in a corre- 
sponding situation off Point Mita 
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is in Lat. 21° 15'; it is three leagnes 
from the main. At night we anchored 
in six fathoms water, near a league 
from the main, in good oozy ground. 
We caught a great many cat-fish here, 
and at several places on this coast 
both before and after this. From this 
island the land runs more northerly, 
making a fair sandy bay ; but the sea 
falls in with such violence on the 
shore that there is no landing. We 


came to an anchor every e and 
in the mornings we sailed off with the 
land-wind. 


The 20th we anchored about three 
miles on the east side of the Islands 
of Chametly,* different from those 
of that name before mentioned; for 
these are six small islands in Lat, 
28°11’, a little to the south of the Tro- 
— of Cancer and about three leagues 

rom the main, where a salt lake has 
its outlet into the sea. These isles 
are of an indifferent height; some of 
them have a few shrubby bushes, the 
rest are bare of any sort of wood. 
There is a sort of fruit growi 


guin fruit is of two sorts, the yellow 
and the red. The yellow penguin 
grows on a green stem as big as a 
man's arm above a foot high from the 
pa The leaves of this stalk are 

fa foot long and an inch broad ; 
the edges full of sharp prickles. The 
fruit grows at the head of the stalk in 
two or three pet clusters, sixteen or 
twenty in a cluster. The fruit is as 
big es n pallet's egg of a round form, 
and in colour yellow. It has a thick 
skin or rind, and the inside is full of 
small black seeds mixed among the 
fruit. The red penguin is of the big- 
ness and colour of a small dry onion, 
and in shape much like a ninepin, for 
it grows not on a stalk or stem as the 
other, but one end on the ground, the 
other standing upright. There are 
some guanas on these islands, but no 
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other sort of land animal. The bays 
— —— islands are sometimes visited 


Captain Swan went away from 
hence with 100 men in our canoes to 
the northward to seek for the River 
Culiacan ly the same with the 
River of Píastla,! which some maps lay 
down in the ince or regi 
Culiacan, This river lies in about 
24° N. Lat. We were informed that 
there is a fair and rich Spanish town 
seated on the east side of it, with 
savannahs about it full of and 
cows, and that the inhabitants of this 
town over in boats to the Island 

California, where they fish for 

rl. I have been told since by a 
jard that said he had been at 

e e gym that there are 
t pleni there, 
nd that the native Indians of Call 
fornia near the pearl fishery are mortal 
enemies tothe Spaniards. Our canoes 
were absent three or four days, and 
said they had been above thirty 
leagnes but found no river; that the 
land by the sea was low and all sandy 
bay, but such a great sea that there 
was no landing. They met us in their 
return in Lat. 23° 30’, coasting along 
shore after them towards Culiacan, so 
we returned in to the eastward. 
This was the farthest that I was to 
the north on this coast. Six or seven 
leagues NNW. from the Isles of Cha- 
metly there is a small narrow entrance 
into a lake which runs about twelve 
leagues easterly, parallel with the 
shore, making many small low man- 
ove islands, The mouth of this 

e is in Lat, abont 23° 930. It 
is called by the Spaniards Rio de 


1 The Culiacan and the Piastla ate 
two distinct streams, the former being 
the 2 northerly. 

In the maps accom ng the 
second edition Dt Da der Vereen 
(London, 1697), from which the text 
is printed, California is more than 
once laid down as an island, though 
the author, near the end of the pre- 
sent Chapter, mentions some 


pter, later 
Spanish maps in which it is made to t 


join to the main," 
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Sal, for it is a salt lake. There is 
water enough for boats and canoes to 
enter, and smooth landing after you 
arein. On the west side of it there 
is a house and an estantion or farm 
of eattle. Our men went into 
the and landed, and coming to 
the found seven or eight 


of | bushels of maize, but the cattle were 


driven awa: the Spaniards; yet 
there our * the owner of the 
estantion and t him aboard. 
He said that the beeves were driven 
a great way into the country for fear 
we should kill them. While we lay 
here, Captain Swan went into this 
lake again, and landed 150 men on the 
NE. side, and marched into the coun- 
try. Abont a mile from the landing- 
ne as they were entering a dry 

ina or salt-pond, md fired at two 
Indians that crossed the way before 
them. One of them, being wounded 
in the thigh, fell down; and being 
examined, he told our men that there 
was an Indiam town four or five 
leagues off, and that the way which 
they were Wins would bring them 
thither. hile they were in dis- 
course with the Indian, they were 
attacked by 100 Spanish horsemen, 
who came with a design to scare ther 
back, but wanted both arms and 
hearts to do it. Our men on 
from thence, and in their way marched 
a a savannah of long dry e 
This the Spaniards set on k- 
ing to burn them ; but that did not 
hinder our men from marching for- 
ward, though it did trouble them a 
little. They rambled for want of 
guides all this day and of the 
next before they came to the town the 
Indian spoke of. There they found a 
company of Spaniards and Indians, 
who made head against them, bnt 
were driven out of the town after a 
short dispute. Hereour Surgeon and 
one man more were wounded with 
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five leagues from this town there were 
two rich gold mines where the Span- 
iards of Compostella,? which is the 
chief town in these parts, kept man 
slaves and Indians at work for gol 
Here our men lay that night, the 
next morning packed upall the maize 
that they co find, and brought it 
on their to the canoes, and came 
aboard. 

We lay here till the 2d of February, 
and then Captain Swan went away 
with about eighty men to the River 
Rosario where they landed and 


marched to an Indian town of the |sh 


same name. They found it about 
nine from the sea; tlie way to 
it fair and even. This was a fine 
little town, of about sixty or seventy 
houses, with a fair church ; and it 
was chiefly inhabited by Indians. 
They took prisoners there who told 
them that the River Rosario is rich 
in gold, and that the mines are not 
&bove two leagues from the town. 
Captain Swan did not think it con- 
venient to go to the mines, but made 
haste aboard with the maize which 
he took there, to the quantity of 
about eighty or ninety which 
to us, in scarcity we were in of 

was at that time more 


The 3d of February we went with our | tedi 


ships also towards the River Rosario, 
and anchored the next day against 
the river's mouth. The 7th, Captain 
Swan came aboard with the maize 
which he got. This was but a small 
— or so many men as we were, 
especi considering the we 
were in, being 
no pilots to 


or 
any river; and we being without all | guid 


1 Nueva Compostella, a city built 
by Nunez de Guzman, once the see 
ol bishop, pad cai fo Sande. 

ara, along wi portance, 
not the very existence, of the place. 

3 At no great distance east 
lan ; several miles up the river is the 
town of Asilo de Rosario. 
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sort of provisions but what we were 
ei 51 a Goons from the 
shore. t ptain Swan sent 
about forty men to seek for the River 
Olita, which is to the eastward of the 
River Rosario. The next day we 
followed after with the ships. In the 
afternoon our canoes came again to 
us, for they could not find the River 
Olita; therefore we designed next 
for the River Santiago, to the east- 
ward still. The 11th, in the evening, 
we anchored against the mouth of 
the river, about two miles from the 
hore. lt is one of the principal 
rivers on this coast. The mouth of 
- river is me half-a-mile broad, 
and very smooth entering. Within 
the mouth it is broader ; for three or 
four rivers more meet there and issue 
all out together. The llth, Captain 
Swan sent seventy men in four canoes 
into this river, to seek a town; for 
although we had no intelligence of 
any, yet, the country appearing very 
— we did not question but 
they w find inhabitants before 
they returned. spent two days 


information to have some more easy 
and expeditious way of a supply 
finding corn ready cut and drid. z 


leagues from the place where he 
taken ; and that il wie wp bar > 
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He rowed abont five leagues up the 
river, and landed the next sting 
The river at this place was not above 
istol-shot wide, the banks 
m on each side, and the land plain 
and even, He lefttwenty-three men 
to the canoes, and marched 
with the rest to the town. He set 
out from the canoes at 6 o'clock in 
the morning, and reached the town 
ng The way 8 be * 
was very in, of it 
woodland, part E a The 
savannahs were full of horses, bulls, 
and cows. The Spaniards seeing him 
coming ran all away; so he entered 
the town without the least opposition. 
This town of Santa Pecaque stands 
on a plain in a savannah by the side 
of a wood, with many fruit trees 
about it. It is but a small town, 


m 

Tho houes fronting the parade had 
all balconies ; there were two churches, 
one against the parade, the other at 
the end of the town. It is inhabited 
mostly by Spaniards. Their chief oc- 
cupation is husbandry. There are also 
some carriers, who are employed by 
the merchants of Compostella to trade 
for them to and from the mines. 
Compostella is a rich town about 
twenty-one leagues from hence. It 


is the chief in all this part of the | dia 


kingdom, and is reported to have 
seventy White families; which is a 
great matter in these parts, for it 
may be that such a town has no less 
than 500 families of copper-coloured 
people besides the Whites. The sil- 
ver mines are about five or six leagues 
from Santa Pecaque; there, as we 
were i71 the inhabitants of Compo- 
stella some hundreds of slaves at 
work. The silver here and all over 
the kingdom of Mexico is said to be 
finer and richer in proportion than 
that of Potosi or Peru, h the ore 
be not so abundant ; and carriers 
of this town of Santa 


the ore to Dre 


These carriers or sutlers 
also furnish the slaves at the mines 


with maize, whereof there was 
Bley no» In £i tora, UAM fe 
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that use; there was also sugar, salt, 
and salt-fish. 

Captain Swan's only business at 


tty | Santa Pecaque was to get provision ; 


therefore he ordered his men to 
divide themselves into two parts, 
and by turns carry down the provi- 
sion to the canoes; one half remain- 
ing in the town to secure what they 
had taken, while the other half were 
going and coming. In the afternoon 
next mang, being the 17i Aity: 

m 1 — 
seven men and — horses went 
laden with maize to the canoes. 
They found them, and the men left 
to guard them, in good order, though 
the Spaniards had given them a small 
diversion, and wounded one man; 
but our men of the canoes landed 
and drove them away. These that 
eame loaded to the canoes left seven 
men more there, so that now there 
were thirty men to guard the canoes. 
At night the others returned; and 
the 18th, in the morning, that half 
which stayed the day before at the 
town took their turn of going, with 
every man his burthen, and twenty- 
four horses laden. Before they re- 
turned, Captain Swan and his other 
men at the town caught a prisoner, 
who said that there were near 1000 
men of all colours, Spaniards and In- 
i Negroes and Mulattoes, in 


ill 


is men to catch as many 
horses as they could, that they might 
carry the more provision with them. 
Accordingly, the next day, 4 — 
19th of Fe 1686, Captain 
called out his men betimes to 
gone; but 
said that th 
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company to go as before, "They had 
now HARE horses laden, which 
Captain Swan ordered to be tied one 
to another, and the men to go in 
two bodies, twenty-five before and as 
many behind ; but the men would go 
at their own rate, every man leadin 
his horse, The Spaniards observ 
their manner of marching, and laid 
an — nos a —— xs ie 
town, which they man with su 
success, that falling on our body of 
men who were guarding the corn to 
the canoes, they killed them every 
Dart of thete gues ordered b mum 
0 ns, men 
= were then in the town with him 
to march out to their assistance; but 
some op him, despising their 
enemies; till two of the Spaniards' 
em that had lost their riders Pen 
opinginto thetown in agreat fright, 
Beth bridled and saddled. with each 
a pair of holsters by their sides, and 
one had a carbine newly discharged ; 
which was an apparent token that 
our men had been engaged, and that 
by men better armed than LY 
Es they should meet with. There- 
ore Captain Swan immediately 
marched out of the town, and his 
men all followed him; and when he 
came to the place where the engage- 
ment had been, he saw all his men 
that went out in the morning lying 
dead. They were stripped, and so 
cut and mangled that he scarce knew 
one man. Captain Swan had not 
more men then with him than those 
were who lay dead before him ; yet 
the 8 laris never came to oppose 
him, — kept at a great distance; 
for it is probable the Spaniards had 
not cut off so many men of ours, but 
with the loss of a great many of their 
own. So he marched down to the 
canoes, and came aboard the ship 
with the maize that was already in 
the canoes. We had about fifty men 
kil 


led. 

This loss discouraged us from at- 
tempting anything more hereabouts, 
Therefore Captain Swan phi —— to 
go to Cape San Lucas, on fornia, 
to careen. He had two reasons for 
this : first, that he thought he could 


- 
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lie there secure from the Spaniards ; 
and next, that if he could get a com- 
merce with the Indians there, he 
might make a di in the Lake 
of California, and by their assistance 
- for some of the plate of New 
exico, This Lake of California 
(for so the sea, channel, or strait, 
between that and the continent is 
called) is but little known to the 
Spaniards, by what I could ever 
learn; for their hts do not 
agree about it. Some of them make 
California an island. Some of their 
draughts newly made make Califor- 
nia to join to the main. I believe 
that the RS ga do not care to 
have this lake discovered, for fear less 
other European nations should get 
knowledge of it, and by that means 
visit the mines of New Mexico. 
e ice by — aes 1 
n risoners there, an - 
— 1 es met with, lies NW. 
n Old ges d een 400 d 
500 es, and the biggest 0 
the treasure which is found In this 
kingdom is inthat province ; but with- 
out doubt there are plenty of mines in 
other as well as in this part of 
the kingdom where we now were, as 
in other places ; and probably on the 
main bordering on the Lake of Cali- 
fornia, although not yet discovered 
by the Spaniards, who have mines 
enough, and therefore as yet have no 
reason to discover more. In my 
opinion, here might be very advan- 
discoveries made by any that 
would attempt it, for the Spaniards 
have more than they can well man 
I know yet they would lie like the dog 
in the manger ; although not able to 
eat themselves, yet they would en- 
deayour to hinder others. But the 
voyage thither being so far, I take 
that to be one reason that has hin- 
dered the discoveries of these parts; 
yet it is possible that a man may find 
2 nearer way hither than we came; I 
north-west. I know 


endeavoured to pass to the westward, 

inning their search along Davis's 
orHudson's Bay. Butif I were to go 
on this discovery, I would go first into 
the South Seas, bend my course from 
thence along by California, and that 
way seek a back into the 
West Seas. 


of the 0 
their search 
again, for 


left in the winter ; on the contrary, 
first on 


the others must have in passing 
the known to the unknown; who, 
for aught I know, gave over their 


were to go to discover the north-east 
I would winter about 


ng the spring and 
summer before me, I would — my 
first trial on the coast of Tartary; 
wherein, if I succeeded, I should come 
into some known and have a 
great deal of time before me to reach 
Archangel or some other port. Cap- 
tain Wood indeed says this north-east 
passage is not to be found for ice; 

ut how often do we see that some- 
times 8 have been 


The next day after that fatal skir- 

mish near Santa i 
to be 

filled, and to get ready to sail. The 

Ast we sailed from thence, 

our course towards California. e 


— —— ä — 
1 Into the regions of which I had 
knowledge, 
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by three islands, called the 
arias. We beat till the 
, but it was against a 
brisk wind, and proved labour in vain. 
Fin therefore, that we got 
nothing, bnt rather lost ground, being 
then in 21° 5’ N., we steered away 
more to the eastward again for the 
Islands Marias, and the 7th we came 


this | to an anchor at the east end of the 


middle island. The Marias are three 
uninhabited islands in Lat. 21° 40’; 


u 
of the com with Cape San Lucas, 
They stretch N W. and £. about four- 
teen leagues. There are two or three 
small high rocks near them; the 


island of the three, and th 


| three of an indifferent height. The 


soil is stony and dy; the land, in 
most places, is covered with a shrubby 
sort of wood, very thick and trouble- 
some to pass through. In some places 
there is plent of straight, large cedars, 
These islands are described as unin- 
bitable, but guanas, racoons, turtle, 
tortoise, and seal were to be had in 
abundance. Captain Swan named the 
middle island Prince George's Island. 
— was here sick of a dropsy, 
— vine Sans — — half. an- — 
in the hot to induce i 
he got well shortly errem inm 5 ^d 
We stayed here till the 20th; and 
then both vessels being clean, we 
sailed to the valley of Valderas to 
water. The 28th we anchored in the 
— of the bay of —— valley of 
alderas, right inst the river, 
where we —— ore ;* but this 
river was brackish now in the dry 
season, and therefore we went two or 


three leagues nearer Cape Corrientes, 
and anchored — island 
not half a-mile the shore. Here 


our strikers struck nine or ten Jew- 


3 There are really four islands in 
the group; the fourth, lying farthest 
to fe north-west, is called Santa 
Juanio, 

3 See Note 2, page 214, 
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fish : some we did eat, and the rest 
we salted; and the 29th we filled 

thirty-two tons of very water, 
Having thus provided ourselves, we 
had nothing more to do but to put in 
execution our intended expedition to 
the East Indies, in hopes of some 
better success there than we had met 
with on this little frequented coast. 
We came on it full of 3 
for besides the richness of the country, 
and the probability of finding some 
seaports worth visiting, we persuaded 
ourselves that there must needs be 
shipping and trade here, and that 
Acapuleo and La Vera Cruz were to 
the om of Mexico what Panama 
and Porto Bello are to that of Peru, 
viz., marts for carrying on a constant 
commerce between the South and 
North Seas, as indeed they are. But 
whereas we expected that this com- 
merce should be managed by sea from 
the places along the west coast, we 
found ourselves mistaken; that of 
Mexieo being almost wholly a land 
trade, and managed more by mules 
than by ships; so that i of 
profit, we met with little on this 
const besides fatigues, hardships, and 
losses, and so were the more easily 
induced to try what better fortune 
we might have in the East Indies. 
But, to do right to Captain Swan, he 
had no intention to be as a privateer 
in the East Indies; but, as he has 
often assured me with his own mouth, 
he resolved to take the first — 
; 50 


favourable opportunity of quitting 
the privateer trade. 
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which is the first place that we could 
touch at, and there also being not 
certain to find provisions, most of 
our men were almost daunted at the 
thoughts of it, for we had not sixty 
M provision, at a little more than 
a pint of maize a-day for each 
man, and no other provision except 
three meals of salted Jew-fish; and 
we had a great many rats aboard 
which we could not hinder from eat- 
ing part of our maize; besides the 
great distance between Cape Corri- 
entes and Guam, which is variously 
set down, The Spaniards, who have 
the greatest reason to know best, 
make it to be between 2300 and 2400 
— our books also reckon it 
ifferently—between 90 and 100 de- 
grees, which all comes short indeed 
of 2000 leagues; but even that was a 
vo enough to frighten us, con- 
sidering our scanty provisions. Cap- 
tain rre to encou . — 
with him, them t 
the English books did give the best 
account of the distance; his reasons 


days, and 
that he did not — Dod that our 
ships 


are 
in no t in their way, but 
a t deal of their usual 
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with such wariness when in anystraits. 
But of all Captain Swan's ents, 
that which prevailed most with them 
was his Lares | them, as I have 
said, to cruise off Manilla. So he 
- his men being ma + = 

ey encouraged wi 8 hope o! 
gain, which works its 1 
all difficulties, we set out from Cape 
Corrientes, March the 31st, 1686. 
We were two ships in company, Cap- 
tain Swan's ship and a bark com- 
manded under Captain Swan by Cap- 
tain Tait, and we were 150 men—100 


aboard of the ship, and 50 aboard the | have 


bark, besides slaves, as I said. > 

The next morning, about 10 o'clock, 
we had the sea breeze at NNE., so 
that at noon we were 1 


true trade-wind. At first we had it 
at NNE., so it came about easterly, 
and then to the east as we ran off. 
At 250 leagues’ distance from the 
shore we had it at ENE., and there 
it stood till we came within forty 
leagues of Guam. When we had 
eaten up our three meals of salted Jew- 
fish in so many days’ time, we had 
nothing but our small allowance of 
maize, After the Ist of May we 
made great runs every day, havin 
fair clear weather and a fresi 
e-wind, which we made use of 
With all our sails, and we made many 
kood observations of the sun. Atour 
rst setting out we steered into the 
Lat. of 13*, which is near the Latitude 
of Guam ; then we steered west, keep- 
ing in that Latitude. By the time we 
had sailed twenty days, our men, see- 
ing we made such great runs, and the 
wind like to continue, repined because 
they were kept at such short allow- 
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mea t deal of good, though others 
were harar by it, for I found that 
my strength increased and my dropsy 
wore off. Yet I drank three times 
every twenty-four hours; but many of 
our men did not drink in nine or ten 
days’ time, and some not in twelve 
days; one of our men did not drink 
in seventeen days' time, and said he 
was not a-dry when he did drink; yet 
he made water every day, more or 
less, One of our men in the midst of 


the ship with a two-inch and a half 
rope on his bare back. Captain Swan 
began first, and struck with a 

ill, whose example was followed by 
all of us. It was strange that 
in all this we did not see one 
fish, not so much as a flying fish, nor 
any sort of fowl; but at one time, 
when we were by my account 4975 
miles west from Cape Corrientes; 
then we saw a great number of boo- 
bies, which we supposed came from 
some rocks not far from us, which 
were mentioned in some of our sea- 
charts, but we did not see them. 

After we had run the 1900 leagnes 
by our reckoning, which made the 
English account to Guam, the men 


this ; but he gave them fair 
words, — told them diat the Spanish 
account might probably be the 

and — the gale was likely to con- 
tinue, a short time longer would end 
our troubles As we drew nigh the 
island, we met with some small rain, 
and the clouds settling in the west 
were an a t token that we were 
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have often taken notice of it, especi- 
ally if it is high land, for you shall 
then have the clouds hang about it 
without any visible motion, The 
20th day of May our bark, being 
about three leagues ahead of our ship, 
sailed over a 2 shoal on whic 
there was but four fathom water, and 
abundance of fish swimming about 
the rocks They imagined by this 
that the land was not far off ; so they 
clapped on a wind with the bark's 
head to the north, and being past the 
shoal, lay by for us. When we came 
up with them, Captain Tait came 
a us and related what he had 
seen, We were then in Lat. 12° 55’, 
steering W. The Island of Guam is 
laid down in Lat. 13° N. by the 
Spaniards, who are masters of it, 
keeping it as a. baiting-place! as they 
oto the Philippine Islands, There- 
ore we clapped on a wind and stood 
to the N., being somewhat troubled 
and doubtful whether we were right, 
because there is no shoal laid down in 
the Spanish draughts about the Island 
of Guam, At four o'clock, to our 
great joy, we saw the Guam 
&t about eight distance. It 
F ge tiigs tain Swan that we 
ight of it before our provision 
was spent, of which we had but enongh 
for days more; for, as I was 
afterwards informed, the men had 
contrived? first to kill Captain Swan 
and eat him when the victuals were 
gone, and 98 all of = who 
were accesso promo e un- 
dertaking this voyage. EM made 
Captain Swan say to me after our 
arrival at Guam, ** Ah! Dampier, you 
would have made them but a 
meal, for I was as lean as the Rp. 
tain was lusty and fleshy. The wind 
was at ENE. and the land bore NNE. ; 
therefore we stood to the northward 
till we brought the island to bear 
east, — then we — ad get in to 
an anchor. [Dampier occu; 
several pages with a detailed table, 
showing every day's run during the 
— Aib c ERN 


1 of provisioning or refresh- 
* Plotted, arranged. 
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voyage, with the course steered, the 
direction of the wind, and the obser- 
vations made; the result being, by 
his computation, a total westing of 


7323 es, or 125° 11’ of longitude, 
* allowing fifty-eight or fifty-nine 
Italian miles to a d in these lati- 
tudes." And upon the ground of 


this caleulation he disputes the ordi- 


reckoning of hyd: hers, who 

make the breadth of the uth Sea 

only about 100 d more or 

less." The tables an eren are 

omitted, being gare and 
practically obsolete, ] 

The Island of Guam, or Guahan 


(as the native Indians pronounce it), 
is one of the Ladrone Islands, and 
belongs to the Spaniards, who have a 
small fort with six guns in it, with a 
Governor and twenty or thirty sol- 
diers. They keep it for the relief and 
refreshment of their Philippine ships 
that touch here in their way from 
Acapulco to Manilla, but the winds 
will dak ain The 85. take this 
way e Spaniards of 
late have named Guam the Island 
Maria; it is about twelve lo 
and four broad, lying N. and S. 
high pope land. The 
y 1686, at eleven o'clock 
we anchored near the 


which is much the hig 
whi m e highest, is fenced 
with steep rocks that o — the vio- 
lence of the sea which contin 

inst i ing dri > 
Scot tale il, eim E 
side there is no anchofin 
— is n of small 
sandy bays, divi with as man 
ints. The soil of the island 
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is in shape like the cabbage tree, and 
nt a distance they are not to be 
known each from other, only the 
cocoa-nut tree is fuller of branches ; 
but the cab tree generally is 
much higher, though the cocoa-nut 
trees in some places are very high. . . . 
The natives of this islan yo d 
bodied, large-limbed, and well-shaped. 
They are copper-coloured like other 
In ; their hair is black and long, 
their eyes meanly proportioned ; they 
have pretty high noses; their lips 
are pretty full, and their teeth in- 
different white. They are long-vis- 
aged, and stern of conntenance ; yet 
we found them to be affable and 
courteous. They are many of them 
troubled with a kind of leprosy. 
ee natives are very ingenions be- 
md an, in making or 
2 x 0n are called in the ast 
Indies, and therein they take great 
delight. These are built sharp at 
both ends. The bottom is of one 
piece, made like the bottom of a little 
canoe, very neatly dug, and left of a 
substance. This bottom part is 
instead of a keel; it is about twenty- 
Six or twenty-eight feet long; the 
under t of this keel is made round, 
but inclining to a wedge, and smooth ; 
and the upper part is almost flat, hav- 
ing a very duy hollow, and is about 
afoot broad. From hence both sides 
9f the boat are carried up to about 
five feet high with narrow plank, not 
above four or five inches broad, and 
each end of the boat turns up round 
very prettily. — But, what is v 
singular, one side of the hoat is made 
perpendicular, like a wall, while the 
other side is rounding, made as other 
vessels are, with a full belly. 
Just in the middle it is about four or 
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of the sail there is another small yard, 
to keep the sail out square, and to 
roll up the sail on when it blows 
hard ; for it serves instead of a reef to 
take up the sail to what degree they 
please, according to the stren of 
the wind. Along the belly-side of 
the boat, parallel with it, at about six 
or seven feet distance, lies another 
small boat or canoe, being a log of 
very perde M es e ong as the 

t t not so being not 
— a foot and a half wide at the 
like a 


ight or ten 
feet long, and as big an one’s leg, 
placed over the great boat's side, one 
near each end of it, and reaching 
about six or seven feet from the side 
of the boat ; by the help of which the 
little boat is made firm and contigu- 
ous to the other. . I have been 
the more particular in describing these 
boats, because I believe they sail the 
best of any boats in the world. I did 
here for my own satisfactien try the 
swiftness of one of them ; sailing by 
ourlog, we had twelve knots on our 
reel, and she ran it all out before the 
half-minute glass was half out, which, 
if it had been no more, is after the 
rate of twelve miles an hour; but I do 
believe she would have run twenty- 
four miles an hour. 
The Indians of Guam have neat 


little houses, very handsomely thatch- 
ed with palmetto thatch. ey in- 
habit together in vill built by 


the sea on the west side, and have 
Spanish priests to instruct them in 
the Christian religion. The Spaniards 
have a small fort on the west side, 
near the south end, with six guns init, 
There is a Governor, and twenty or 
thirty ish soldiers. There are 
no more Spaniards on the island, be- 
sides two or three priests. Not long 


own like a mizzen- end of | rose on the 7 to vag 
it reaches down to the end or head of and did kill ; bu 
the boat, where it is placed in a notch Governor with his at 
that is made there to re- S 
ceive it and keep it ; the other | of the when found 
end hangs over the stern. To this disappointed of their in- 
yard the sail is fastened. At the foot 5 the plantationa 
1 — n—m -— 
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and stock, and then went away to 
other islands, "There were then 300 
or 400 Indians on this island ; but 
now there are not above 100, for all | 
that were in this conspiracy went 
away. Asfor those who yet remain, 
if they were not actually concerned 
in that broil, yet their hearts also 
are bent against the Spaniards; for 
they offe: to carry us to the fort, 
and assist us in the conquest of the 
island; but Captain Swan was not 
for molesting the Spaniards here. 
Before we came to an anchor here, 
one of the priests came aboard in the 
night withthree Indians. They first 
ed us to know from whence we 
came and what we were; to whom 
answer was made in Spanish that we 
were Spaniards, and that we came 
from Acapulco. It being dark, they 
could not see the make of our ship, 
nor very well discern what we were. 
Therefore they came aboard ; but per- 
ceiving the mistake they were in in 
taking us for a Spanish ship, they 
endeavoured to 8 us again; 
but we held their boat fast, and made 
them come in. Captain Swan re- 
ceived the priest with much civility, 
and, conducting him into the t 
cabin, declared that the reason of our 
coming to this island was want of 
vision, and that he came not in 
any hostile manner, but as a friend, 
to purchase with his money what he 
wanted; and therefore desired the 
priest to write a letter to the Gover- 
nor to inform him what we were and 
on what account we came, For 
having him now aboard, the Captain 
was willing to detain him as a host- 
till we had provision. The 
Padre told Captain Swan that pro- 
vision was now scarce on the island, 
that the Gover- 


wi one from the Friar, 
th two letters, arr ini 
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island, on the west side, which was 
about five leagues from the place 
where we were ; therefore we did not 
expect an answer till the evening, not 
knowing then how nimble they were. 
Therefore when the Indian canoe 
was despatched away to the Governor, 
we hoisted ont two of our canoes, and 
sent one a-fishing and the other ashore 
for cocoa-nuts. Our fishing canoe got 
nothi but the men that went 
ashore for cocoa-nuts came off laden. 
About 11 o’clock that same morning, 
the Governor of the island sent a 
letter to Captain Swan, compliment- 
ing him for his present, and promis- 
ing to egeat us with as much pro- 
vision as he could possibly spare ; and 
as a token of his gratitude he sent a 
present of six hogs of a small sort, 
most excellent meat, the best, I think, 
that ever I ate; they are fed with 
cocoa-nuts, and their flesh is hard as 
brisket beef. They were doubtless of 
that breed in America which came 
originally from Spain. He sent also 
ve musk-melons, larger than ours 
in England, and as many water- 
melons, both sorts here being a very 
excellent fruit; and sent an order to 
the Indians that lived in a village 
not far from our ship to bake every 
day as much of the d-fruit as we 
desired, and to assist us in getting as 
many dry cocoa-nuts as we would 
have, which they accordingly did, 
and brought of the bread-fruit every 
day hot, as much as we could eat, 
A this the Governor sent ev 
day a canoe or two with hogs an 
fruit, and desired for the same pow- 
der, shot, and arms, which were sent 


according to his request. We had a 
delicate! large English dog, which the 
Governor did desire, and it given 


him very freely by the tain, 
though much niin the — of 
many of his men, who had a 
value for that dog. Captain 
endeavoured to get this Governor's 


of recommendation to some 
merchants at Manilla, for he had 
then a design to goto Fort St George,* 


1 Handsome, or favourite, 


1086. 


and from thence intended to trade at 
Manilla: but this his design was 
concealed from the company. While 
we lay here the Acapulco ship 
arrived in sight of the island, but 
did not come in sight of us; for the 
Governor sent an Indian m with 
advice of our being here. erefore 
she stood off to the southward of the 


island, and 1 5 foul of the same 
shoal that our bark had run over be- 
fore, was in t danger of being lost 


there ; for she struck off her rudder, 
and with much ado got clear, but not 
till after three days' labour. This we 
heard afterwards, when we were on the 
I pm 7 Les Indians d 

tam did s of her being in sight 
of the island while we lay there, 
which put our men in a great heat to 
go out after her; but Captain Swan 
pepe them out of that hurnour, 
or he was now wholly averse to any 
hostile action, 

The 30th of May the Governor sent 
his last present, which was some 
hogs, a jar of pickled mangoes, a jar 
of excellent pickled fish, and a jar of 
fine rusk, or bread of fine wheat 
flour, baked like biscuit, but not so 
hard. He sent besides six or seven 
ES of rice, desiring to be excused 
rom sending any more provision to 
us, saying he had no more on the 
island that he could spare. He sent 
word also that the west monsoon was 
nt hand ; that therefore it behoved us 
to be joggin from hence, unless we 
were resolved to return back to Ame- 

ca again, Captain Swan returned 
him thanks for his kindness and ad- 
and took his leave; and the 
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good stock of rice, and about fifty 
ogs in salt. 


CHAPTER XI. 


WHILE we lay at Guam, we took upa 
resolution of going to Mindanao, one 
of the Philippine Islands, being told 
by the Friar and others that it was 
exi gly well stored with provi- 
sions ; that the natives were Mahomet- 
ans, and that they had formerly a 
commerce with the Spaniards, but 
that now they were at war with them. 
This island was therefore thought to 
be a convenient place for us to go to; 
for besides that it was in our way to 
the East Indies, which we had re- 
solved to visit; and that the wester], 
monsoon was at hand which woul 
oblige us to shelter somewhere in a 
short time ; and that we could not 
expect good harbours in a better 
= than in so large an island as 
indanao; besides all this, I say, 
the inhabitants of Mindanao being 
then, as we were told (though falsely), 
at war with the Spaniards, our men, 
who it should seem were very squeam- 
ish of 18 without license, 
opes from thence of getting 
of the island to plunder the Spanish 
of the island to the ni 
ships about Manilla, and so in take 
Mindanao their common rendezvous. 
And if Ca; — es esse to 
to an Engli rt, men, 
Sho thought he Intended to leave 
them, hoped to get vessels and pilots 
at Mindanao fit for their turn to 
cruise on the coast of Manilla. As 
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Philippine Islands, m Phili e 
are a t company of la n 
taking up about 13° of Lat lu length, 
reaching near upon from 5° N. Lat. 
to 19°, and in breadth about 6° of 
Longitude. They derive this name 
from Philip the second king of Spain ; 
and even now they do most of them 
belong to that crown. The chief 
island in this range is Luconia,! 
which lies on the north of them all. 
At this island Magellan died in the 
voyage that he was making round 
the world. For after he h pen 
those straits between the south end 
of America and Tierra del Fuego 
which now bear his name, and had 
ranged down in the South Seas on 
the back of America, from thence 
stretching over to the East Indies he 
fell in with the Ladrone Islands, and 
from thence steering east still he fell 
in with these Philippine Islands, and 
anchored at Luconia, where he warred 
with the native Indians, to bring 
them in obedience to his master the 
King of Spain, and was by them 
killed 2 a Mig mag eg It is 
now wholly under the Spaniards, 
who have —— towns there. The 
chief is Manilla, which is à large sea- 
port town near the SE. end, opposite 
to the Island Mindoro. It is a place 
of great strength and trade ; tha two 
t Acapulco ships before men- 
tioned fetching from hence all sorts 
of East Indian commodities, which 
are brought hither by foreigners, 
especially . the Chinese and Por- 
tuguese. metimes the English 
merchants of Fort St George send 
their ships thither as it were by 
stealth, under the charge of Portu- 
guese pilots and mariners ; for as yet 
we cannot get the Spaniards there to 
a commerce with us or the Dutch, 
although they have but few ships of 
their own. is seems to arise from 
a jealousy or fear of discovering the 
riches of these islands; for most if 
not all the Philippine Islands are rich 


only one; unless, indeed, he really 
touched first at Samar, to the north, 
not the east, of Mindanao. 

1 Lugonia, or Luzon. 
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in gold ; and the Spaniards have no 
lace of much strength in all these 
islands that I could ever hear of, be- 
sides Manilla itself. Yet they have 
vill and towns on several of the 
islands, and Padres or priests to in- 
rena the ae Indians, from E 
they get their gold. The Spani 
inhabitants, of he smaller ‘ands 
especially, would willingly trade with 
us if the government was not so severe 
against it; for they have no goods 
but what are brought from Manilla 
at an extraordi dear rate, I am 
of the opinion that if any of our 
nations would seek a trade with them 
they would not lose their labour, for 
the Spaniards can and will smuggle 
as well as any nation that I know; 
and our Jamaicans are to their profit 
sensible enough of it. And I have 
been informed that Captain Goodlud 
of London, in a voyage which he made 
from Mindanao to China, touched at 
some of these islands, and was civilly 
treated by the Spaniards, who bought 
some of hi y i ene giving him 
a very good price for the same. ere 
Set fare orfourteen more 
islands lying to the southwards of 
Luconia, most of which, as I said be- 
fore, are inhabited by the Spaniards, 
Besides these there are an infinite 
number of small islands of no account; 
and even the great islands, many of 
them, are without names, or at least 
so variously set down, that I find the 
same islands named by divers names. 
The Islands of St John and Min- 
danao are the southernmost of all 
these islands, and are the only 
islands in all this range that are not 
subject to the Spaniards, St John's 
Island is on the east side of Min- 
danao, and distant from it three or 
wi leagues, in Lat. ge or 8° N. 
is island is in len about thirty- 
eight leagues, 3 NNW. and 
SS E., and in breadth twenty- 
four leagues in the middle of 
island; the northernmost end is 
er, and the southernmost is 
narrower? This island is of a good 


1686.] 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 


B ht, and is full of many small | coming into the Latitude in which we 


The land at the SE. end, 
where I was ashore, is of a black fat 
mould ; and the whole island seems 
to partake of the same fatness, by the 
vast number of large trees that it 
produces, for it looks all over like 
one t grove. As we were 
by the SE. end we saw a canoe of the 
natives under the shore; therefore 
one of our canoes went after to have 
spoken with her, but she ran awa 
from us, seeing themselves 
pot their canoe ashore, leaving her, 

ed into the woods, nor would be 
allured to come to us, although we 
did what we could to entice them. 
Besides these men we saw no more 
here, nor sign of any inhabitants at 
this end. hen we came our 
ship again, we steered away for the 
Island Mindanao, which was now fair 
in sight of us; it being about ten 
leagues distant from this part of St 
John’s. The 22d we came within a 
league of the east side of the island, 
and steered toward the north end, 
keeping on the east side, till we came 
into the Lat. of 7" 40', and there we 
anchored. Some of our books gave 
us an account that Mindanao city 
and isle lie in 7" 40’. We guessed 
that the middle of the island might 
lie in this latitude, but we were at a 
great loss where to find the city, 
whether.on the east or west side. 
Indeed, had ít been a small island, 
lying open to the eastern wind, we 
might probably have searched first 
on the west side; for commonly the 
islands within the Tropics, or within 
the bounds of the winds, have 
their harbours on the west side, as 
best sheltered ; but Mindanao being 
ed on the east side by St John's 
sland, we might as reasonably ex- 
pectto find the harbour and city on 
this side as anywhere else. But 


Mindanao, which, with a broken but 
— continuous coast line on the 


vao Bay, 
have misled Dam- 
the existence of 


ju the city might be, we found 
no eanoes or people that might give 
us any um 1 of a city or place of 
trade near at d, though we coasted 
e mem | of the shore. 


or 


elicate water, and have trees of divers 
sorts flourishing and green all the 
ear. The trees in general are 
arge, and most of them are of kinds 
unknown to us. There is one sort 
which deserves particular notice, called 
by the natives libby trees.“ These 
grow wild in great groves of five or 
six miles long by the sides of the 
rivers. Of these trees sago is made, 
which the poor country people eat 
instead of bread three or four months 
in the year, This tree, for its body 
and shape, is much like the palmetto 
tree or the ca tree, but not so 
tall as the latter. 
are hard and thin like a shell, and 
fall of white pith like the pith of an 
elder. This tree they cut down and 
lit it in the middle, and — out 
the pith, which they beat lustily 
with a wooden e in a great mortar 
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into the trough settles in a short time 
to the bottom like mud, and then 
they draw off the water and take up 
the muddy substance, wherewith they 
make cakes, which being baked proves 
very bread. e Mindanao 
people live three or four months of 
the year on this food for their bread 
kind. The native Indians of Ternate 
and Tidore,? and all the Spice Islands, 
have plenty of these trees, and use 
them for food in the same manner. 
The plantain I take to be the king 
of all fruit, not excepting the cocoa 
itself. The tree that bears this fruit 
is about three feet or three feet and 
& half round, and about ten or twelve 
feet high. These trees are not raised 
from seed (for they seem not to have 
any), but from the roots of other old 
trees. If these young suckers are 
taken ont of the ground and planted 
in another place, it will be fifteen 
months before they bear; but if let 
stand in their own native soil, they 
will bear in twelve months. As soon 
as the fruit is ripe, the tree decays, 
but then there PR young ones 
ing up to sw ts š es 
J. the frait of this tree is of groat nso 
for food, so is the body no ser- 
viceable to make cloths; but this I 
never knew till I came to this island. 
The ordinary people of Mindanao do 
wear no other cloth. The tree never 
bearing but once, and so being felled 
when the fruit is ripe, they cut it 
down close by the ground if they in- 
tend to make cloth with it, One 
blow with a macheat, or long knife,* 
will strike it asunder: then they cut 
off the top, leaving the trunk eight 
or ten feet long, stripping off the 
outer rind, which is thickest towards 
thelowerend. Ha stripped two 
or three of these ri the trunk 
becomes in a manner all of one big- 
ness, and of a whitish colour: then 
thi split the trunk in the middle, 
which being done, they split the two 
... — al 


1 Two small islands between Celebes 
and Gilolo, in the Molucea 
south of Mindanao, mentioned 
Drake. See ante, page 85. 

3 See Note 1, page 118. 
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halves again as near the middle as 
they can, This they leave in the 
sun two or three days, in which time 
ces of the juicy substance of the tree 
ies away, and then the ends will 
appear full of small threads. The 
women, whose employment it is to 
make the cloth, take hold of those 
threads one by one, which rend away 
easily from one end of the trunk to 
the other, in bigness like whited 
brown threads; for the threads are 
naturally of a determinate bigness, 
as I observed their cloth to be all of 
one substance and equal fineness; but 
it is stubborn when new, wears out 
soon, and when wet feels a little 
slimy. They make their pieces seven 
or eight yards long, their warp and 
woof all one thickness and substance. 
+The banana tree is exactly like the 
plantain for shape and bigness, nor 
easily distinguishable from it but by 
its fruit, which is a great deal smaller, 
and not above half so long as a plan- 
tain, being also more mellow and soft, 
less luscious, yet of a more delicate 
taste. They use this for the making 
drink oftener than plantains, and it 
is best when used for drink or eaten 
as fruit; but it is not so good for 
bread, nor does it eat well at all when 
roasted or boiled; for it is only ne- 
cessity that makes any use it this 
way. They grow generally where 
plantains do, set intermixed 
with them y in their plantain 
walks. I have not seen the nutmeg 
trees anywhere; but the nutmegs this 
island produces are fair and large, yet 
they have no great store of them, 
unwilling to propagate them or 

e cloves, for fear that should invite 


islands where they grow. For the 
Dutch bei among the Spice 
Islands have Remi me the trade 
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cut the trees down. . . . The free 
merchants are not suffered to trade to 
the Spice Islands, nor to many other 
where the Dntch have factories; 
t, on the other hand, they are suf- 
fered to trade to some places where 
the Duteh Company themselves may 
not trade, as to Achin particular] ly; 
princes in the 
Indies who will not trade with the 
Company for fear of them, The sea- 
men that go to the Spice Islands are 
obliged to bring no spice from thence 
for themselves except a small matter 
for their own use, about a pound or 
two. Yet the masters of those ships 
do commonly so order their business, 
that they secure n quan- 
tity, and send it ashore to some 
near Batavia before they come into 
that harbour (for it is always brought 
thither first before it is sent to Europe); 
and if they meet any vessel at sea 
that will buy their cloves, they will 
sell ten or fifteen tons outof a hundred, 
and yet seemingly carry their comple- 
ment to Batavia; for they will pour 
water among the remaining part of 
their cargo, which will swell them to 
that degree that the ship's hold will 
be as full again as it was before any 
were sold. This trick they use when- 
ever they dispose of any clandestinely, 
for the cloves when they first take 
them in are extraordinary dry, and 
80 will imbibe a great deal of moisture. 
is but one instance of many 
hundreds of little deceitful arts the 
Dutch seamen in these have 
among them, of which I have both 
seen and heard several I believe 
there are nowhere greater thieves, 
and nothing will persuade them to 
discover one another; for should an 
do it, the rest would certainly knoc 
him on the head. But to return to 
the nets of Mindanao, 
betel nut is much esteemed 
here, as it is in most places of the 
East Indies. The etal tree grows 
m the cab Mn" The ‘bed 
ig nor so ly grows 
straight, about twelve or fourteen feet 
high, without leaf or branch, except 
at head; it forth 
long branches, other trees of the 
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tree, but it is not so | i 
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like nature, as the cabl tree, the 
cocoa-nut tree, and the These 


branches are about ten or twelve feet 
long, and their stems near the head 
of the tree as big as a man's arm, 
On the top of the tree, among the 
branches, the betel nut grows om a 
tough stem as big as a man's finger, 
in clusters much as the cocoa nuts 
do, and they grow forty or in a 
cluster. This fruit is ur kurs 
nutmeg, and is much like it, but 
rounder. It is much used all over 
the East Indies. This island 

duces also durians and jacks, The 
trees that bear the durians are as big 
as apple trees, full of boughs. The 
rind is thick and rough; the fruit is 


place | so large that they grow only about 


the bodies, or on the limbs near the 
— — eet — 
about igness of a pum 
covered with a thick, green, rough 
rind. When it is npe the rind be- 
gins to turn yellow, but it is not fit 
to eat till it opens at the top. Then 
the fruit in the inside is ripe, and 
sends forth an excellent scent. When 
the rind is opened, the fruit may be 
split into four quarters; each quarter 
has several small cells that enclose a 
certain quantity of the fruit according 
to the bigness of the cell, for some 
are larger than others. he leo 
of the fruit may be as big as a pullet's 
; it is as white as milk and as 
ns cream, and the taste very de- 
licious to those that are accustomed 
to them; but thoce who have not 
been used to eat them will dislike 
them at first, because they smell like 
roasted onions. The pe or jaca is 
much like the durian, both in bigness 
and shape. The trees that bear them 
also are much alike, and so is their 
manner of the fruits growing; but the 
inside is different, for the fruit of the 


durian is white, that of the jack is 
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are also many sorts of beasts both 
wild and tame, as horses, bulls and 
cows, buffaloes, goats, wild hi deer, 
monkeys, guanas, lizards, es, &c. 
Of the venomous kind of creatures 
here are scorpions, whose sting is in 
their tail; and centipedes, call 
the English fork-legs, both which are 
also common in the West Indies, in 
Jamaica, and elsewhere, The fowls 
of this country are ducks and hens : 
other tame fowl I have not seen, 
nor heard of any. The wild fowl 


are pigeons, ts, paroquets, turtle- 
aves aad abundance of small fowls. 
There are bats as big as a kite. 
There are a great many harbours, 
creeks, and bays for ships to 
ride in; and rivers navigable for 
canoes, proas, or barks, which are all 


plentifully stored with fish of divers 
sorts; so is also the adjacent sea. 
The chief fish are bonetas, snooks, 
cavallies, breams, mullets, ten-pound- 
ers, &c, Here are also plenty of sea- 
turtle and small manatee. 
The weather at Mindanao is tem- 
te enough as to heat, for all it 
Ba ao near the Equator; and espe- 
cially on the borders near the sea. 
There they commonly enjoy the 
breezes by day, and cooling land- 
winds at night. The winds are east- 
erly one part of the year and westerly 
the other, The easterly winds begin 
to blow in October, and it is the mid- 
dle of November before they are 
settled. These winds bring fair 
weather. 'lhe westerly winds begi 
to blow in May, but are not ed 
till a month afterwards. The west 
winds always bring rain, tornadoes, 


and tem ous weather. At 
the Med — war in of these winds 


wind, bringing: with them a contrary 
wind to what di 
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for a week or more ; then they come 
thicker, two or three in a day, bring- 
ing violent gusts of wind and ter- 
rible claps of thunder. At last they 
come so fast, that the wind remains 
in the quarter from whence these 
which is out of the 

and there it settles till October 
or November. When these westward 
winds are thus settled, the sky is all 
in mourning, being cov with 
black clouds, pouring down excessive 
rains, sometimes mixed with thunder 
and lightning, that nothing can be 
more dismal; the winds raging to 
that degree, that the biggest trees 
are torn up by the roots, and the 
rivers swell and overflow their banks, 
and drown the low land, carrying 
great trees into the sea. Thus it 
continues sometimés a week together, 
before the sun or stars appear. The 
fiercest of this weather is in the 
latter end of July and in August; for 
then the towns seem to stand in a 
preat pond, aud they go from one 
house to another in canoes. At this 
time the water carries away all the 
filth and nastiness from under their 
houses Whilst this tempestuous 
season lasts, the weather is cold and 
chilly. In September the weather is 
more moderate, and the winds are not 
so fierce, nor the rain so violent. The 
air thenceforward begins to be more 
clear and delightsome ; but then in 
the mor there are thick fogs, 
continuing till 10 or 11 o'clock, before 


the sun shines ont, twp when 
it has rained in the night. Tn Gets. 
ber the easterly winds begin to blow 
again, and bring fair weather till 


April. Thus much concerning the 
natural state of Mindanao, 2 


CHAPTER XII. 


Tus Island is not subject to 
cmd neither is the 


1686,] 
manner of living are alike. The 
Mindanao people, more particularly 
so ealled, are the greatest nation in 
the island ; and trading by sea with 
other nations, they are therefore the 
more civil! I shall say but little of 
the rest, being less known to me; 
but so much as has come to my 
knowledge take as follows. There 
nre, besides the Mindanayans, the 
Hilanoons (as they call them), or 
the Mountaineers, the Sologus, and 
Alfoores, The Hilanoons live in the 


heart of the country; they have little | y 


or no commerce by sea, yet they have 
proas that row with twelve or four- 
teen oars a-piece. They enjoy the 
benefit of the gold mines, and. with 


their gold buy foreign commodities 
of the Mindanao peop Ter have 
ich they 


also plenty of bees-wax, wh 
exchange for other commodities. The 
Sologus inhabit the NW. end of the 
island. They are the least nation of 
all; they trade to Manilla in proas, 
and to some of the neigaboaring 
islands, but have no commerce wit 
the Mindanao people. The Alfoores 
are the same with the Mindanayans, 
and were formerly under the subjec- 
tion of the Sultan of Mindanao, but 
were divided between the Suitan's 
children, and have of late had a Sul- 
tan of their own; but having b 
marriage contracted an alliance wit 
the Sultan of Mindanao, this has 
occasioned that prince to claim them 
again as his subjects; and he made 
war with them a little after we went 
away, as I afterwards understood. 


their foreheads flat, with black 
eyes, short low noses, 
mouths ; their lips thin and 
teeth black yet very soun 
eS 
in tawny, to 
a brighter yellow than some o 
Indians, especially the women. They 
have a custom to wear their thumb- 
nails very long, especially that on 
— — [—— — 


the better civilised. 


thar 
3, their 
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their left thumb, for they do never cut 
it, but “ae it often. They are 
endowed wit. qm natural wits, are 
ingenious, nimble, and active when 
they are minded; but generally vei 

lazy and thievish, and will not wor 

except forced by hunger. This lazi- 
ness is natural to most Indians; but 
these people's laziness seems rather 


strive to have anything but from hand 
tomouth. They are generally proud, 
and walk very stately. They are civil 
enough to strangers, and will easily be 
aequainted with them, and entertain 
them with great freedom ; but they are 
implacable to their enemies, and very 
revengeful if they are injured, fre- 
quently poisoning secretly those that 
have affronted them. They wear but 
few clothes; their heads are circled 
with a short turban, fringed or laced 
at both ends; it goes once about the 
head, and is tied in a knot, the laced 
ends hangingdown. They wear frocks 
and breeches, but no stockings nor 
shoes. 

The women are fairer than the 
men, and their hair is black and long; 
which they tie in a knot, that hangs 
back in their polls.“ They are more 
round-visaged than the men, and 
generally well featured ; sux their 
noses are very small, and so low be- 
tween their eyes, that in some of the 
femaléchildren the rising thatshould be 
between the eyes is scarce discernible ; 


neither is there any sensible rising in 
their foreheads. nt a distance they 
appear very well, but being n 
these — — are very obvious. 
They have very small lim Th 
wear but two 
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that comes up to their waists, because 


it is so much too big, they gather in | gra 


their hands and it till it sits 
close to their waists, tucking in the 
twisted part between the waist and 
the edge of the peana; which keeps 
it close, The frock sits loose about 
them, and reaches down a little below 
the waist. The sleeves are a great 
deal longer than their arms, and so 
small at the end, that their hands 
will scarce go through. Being on, 
the sleeve sits in folds about the 
wrist ; wherein they take great pride. 
The better sort of people have their 
ents made of long-cloth; but 
ordinary sort wear cloth made of 
1 which they call saggen ; 
y which name they call the plantain. 
They have neither stocking nor shoe ; 
and the women have very small feet. 
The women are very desirous of the 
company of strangers, especially of 
white men ; and doubtless would be 
very familiar, if the custom of the 
country did not debar them from that 
freedom which seems coveted by them. 
Yet from the highest to the lowest 
ont are allowed liberty to converse 
with or treat strangers in the sight 
of their husbands. There is a k 
of begging custom at Mindanao that 
I have not met elsewhere with in all 
fny travels, and which I believe is 
owing to the little trade they have; 
which is thus : when strangers arrive 
here the Mindanao men will come 
aboard, and invite them to their 
houses, and inquire who has a com- 
rade (aie — believe they — 
from the Spaniards) or a pagally, a 
who has not. A comrade is a familiar 
male friend ; a pagally is an innocent 
platonic friend of the other sex. All 
strangers are in a manner obliged to 
accept of this acquaintance and 
familiarity, which must be first pur- 
chased with a small nt, and 
afterwards confirmed with some gift 
peat poe the acquaintance : 
and as often as the stranger goes 
ashore, he is welcome to his comrade’s 
or pagally's h where he may be 
entertained for his money, to eat, 
drink, or sleep; and complimented 
with tobacco and betel-nut, which is 
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all the entertainment he must expect 
tis. The richest men's wives are 
allowed the freedom to converse with 
her y in publie, and may ive 
or receive presents from him. Even 
the Sultan's and the General's wives, 
who are always cooped up, will yet 
look out of their cages when a — 
Passes by, and demand of him if he 
wants a : and, to invite him 
to their friendship, will send a 
sent of tobacco and betel-nut. to hi 
by their servants, 
The chief city on this island is 
called by the same name of Mindanao, 
It is seated on the south side of the 
island in Lat. 7° 20' N. on the banks 
of a small river about two miles from 
the sea, The manner of building is 
somewhat strange, Pe nerally used 
inthis part of tle Éast Indies. Their 
houses are all built on posts about 14, 
16, 18, or 20 feet high. These posts 
are bigger or less, according to the 
intend ificence of the super- 
structure. They have but one floor, 
but many partitions or rooms, and a 
ladder or stairs to go up out of the 
streets. The roof is and cover- 
ed with palmetto or palm leaves. So 
there is a Pe HER iazza 
— Mens d one) under the house, 
me of the poorer le that k 
ducks or hens ned ua fence sinis 
round the posts of their houses, 
with a door to go in and out; and 
this under-room serves for no other 
use Some use this place for the com- 
mon draught! of their houses ; but, 
building mostly close by the river in 
all parts of the Indies, they make the 
river receive all the filth of their 
houses ; and at the time of the land- 
floods all is washed very clean. The 
Sultan's house is much bigger than 
ZI of the rest. It stands on MH 
great posts or trees, a eal 
higher than the common bui 
with great broad stairs made to go u 
In the first room he has about twen 
iron guns, all saker and minion, 


1 Closet. 

* That is, all of small calibre; the 
“saker extraordinary," with a — 
of 5lbs of powder, carried a 7. 
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placed on field- The Gene- 
ral and other great men have some 
guns also in their houses. About 
twen es from the Sultan's house 
there 1s a small low house built pur- 

ly for the reception of ambassa- 
Le or merchant strangers. This 
also stands on posts, but the floor is 
not raised above three or four feet 
above the ground, and is neatly mat- 
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the river from morning till night— 
some easing themselves, others wash- 
ing their bodies or clothes. 1f 

come into the river ly to 

their clothes, they strip and stand 
naked till they have done, then put 
them on and march out again. Both 
men and women take great delight in 


boi. and washing themselves, 
being bred to it from their infancy. 


ted papery for the Sultan and his In the city of Mindanao th ke 
Council to sit on, for they use no | two indifferently, 1 
chairs, but sit cross-legged like tailors | Mindanao and the ys 


on the floor. The common food at 
Mindanao is rice or sago, and a small 
fish or two. The better sort eat buf- 
falo, or fowls, ill dressed, and abun- 
dance of rice with it. They use no 
spoons to eat their rice, but every 
man takes a handful out of the platter, 
and by wetting his hand in water 
that it may not stick to his hand, 
squeezes it into a lump as hard as 
possibly he can make it, and then 
crams it into his mouth. "They all 
strive to make these lumps as big as 
their mouths can receive them, and 
seem to vie with each other and glory 
in taking in the biggest lump, so that 
sometimes i almost eod them- 
selves, They always wash after meals, 
or if they touch anything that is un- 
clean ; for which reason they spend 
abundance of water iu their houses. 
This water, with the vro of their 
dishes, and what other filth they 
make, they pour down near their fire- 
lace, for their chambers are not 
ed but floored with split bam- 

boos like laths, so that the water 
presently falls underneath their dwell- 
EN where it breeds m. ts 
and makes a prodigious stink. - 
sides this filthiness, the sick people 
ease themselves and make water in 
their chambers, there being a small 
„ 
let it drop ugh; but Lealthy 
sound people commonly ease them- 
selves and make water in the river, 
For that reason you shall always see 
abundance of people of both sexes in 


charge a alb bel. "The minion 
a 
ota a smaller piece. 


but in other parts of the island they 
speak only their proper language, 
haying little commerce abroad. AL 
have schools, and instruct the chil- 
dren to read and write, and bring 
them up in the Mahornetan religion. 
Therefore many of the words, especi- 
ally their prayers, are in Arabic, and 
mamy of the words of civility the 
same as in Turkey; and especially 
when they meet in the morning, or 
take leave of each other, they express 
themselves in that language. Many 
of the old people, both men and 
women, can speak za for the 
Spaniards were mi settled among 
them, and had sev forts on this 
island ; and then they sent two friars 
to this city to convert the Sultan of 
Mindanao and his people. At that 
time these people to lean 
Spanish, and the Spaniards encroach- 
on them get rise io ting 
them into subjection ; and pro 
before this time had brought them all 
under their yoke if they themselves 
had not been drawn off from this 
island to Manilla to resist theChinese, 
who threatened to invade them there, 
When the Spaniards were gone, the 
old Sultan of Mindanao, father to the 


not suffer the Spani to on 
e islands. are now most 
afraid of the le 
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em t big a fort in, as n General 
imself told us; giving this reason, 
that they do not fnd the English so 
encroaching as the Duteh or Spanish. 
The Dutch are no less jealous of their 
admitting the English, for they are 
sensible what detriment it would be 
to them if the English should settle 
here. 

There are but few tradesmen at the 
city of Mindanao. The chief trades 
are goldsmiths, blacksmiths, and car- 
penters. There are but two or three 
goldsmiths; these will work in gold 
or silver, and make anything that E 
desire ; but they haye no shop fur- 
nished with ware for sale. Here 
are several blacksmiths who work 
very well considering the tools that 
they work with.! . 

The Mindanao men have many 
wives, but what ceremonies are used 
when they marry I know not. There 
is commonly a great feast made by 
the bridegroom toentertain his friends, 
and the most part of the night is spent 
in mirth. 

The Sultan is absolute in his power 
over all his subjects. He is but a poor 

nce; for, as I mentioned 

‘ore, they have but little trade, and 
therefore cannot be rich. If the Sul- 
tan understands that any man has 
money, if it be but twenty dollars, 
which is a t matter among them, 
he will send to borrow so much money, 
Leno eaa. occasions for it, 
and they not deny him. Some- 
times he will send to sell one thin 
or another that he has to dispose o 
to such whom he knows to have 
money, and they must it and 

ive him his price; and if 

e has occasion for the same thing he 
must bave it if he sends for it. He 
is but a little man, between fifty and 
sixty years old, and by relation very 


1 The men there are described as 
accustomed to the use of the axe and 
adze. They also built serviceable 


ships, their principal article of export 
being Han tobacco. 


The 
kind of leprosy, which showed itself 
in a dry scurf all over their bodies. 
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good-natured, but overruled by those 
about him. He has a queen, and 
keeps about twenty women, or wives, 
more, in whose company he spends 
most ofhistime. Hehasone daughter 
by his Sultaness or queen, and a great 
many sons and daughters by the rest, 
— "UK 8 nog = 
wo ways ing things of us; 
but it is reported that the young 
Princess is kept in a room and never 
stirs out, and that she did never see 
any man but her father and Raja 
Laut her uncle, being then about 
fourteen years old. When the Sultan 
visits his friends, he is carried in a 
small couch on four men's shoulders, 
with eight or ten armed men to guard 
him; but he never goes far this way, 
for the country is yery woody, an 
they have but little paths, which ren- 
ders it the less commodious. When 
he takes his pleasure by water, he car- 
ries some of his wives along with him. 
The proas that are built for this pur- 
Do are large enough to entertain 
2 or sixty persons or more. The 
huil is neatly built, with a round 


head and stern, and over the hull 
be- | there is a small slight house built 
with bamboos ; the sides are made up 


with split bamboos about four feet 
high, with little windows in them of 
the same to open and shut at their 
pleasure. The roof is almost flat, 
neatly thatched with palmetto leaves. 


larly for himself. This is 
nea ly underneath and round 
the sides, ànd there is a carpet and 
pillows for him to sleep on. The 
second room is for his women, much 
like the former, The third is for the 
servants, who tend them with tobacco 


one i 


licenses strangers to or export 
commodity, and it is by his 
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are suffered to trade; nay, the very 
fishermen must take a permit from 
him; so that there is no man can 
come into the river or go out but by 
hisleave. He is two or three e 
younger than the Sultan, and a little 
man like him. He has eight women, 
hy some of whom he has issue. He 
has only one son, about twelve or 
fourteen old, who was circum- 
cised while we were there, His eldest 
son died a little before we came 
thither, for whom he was still in 
t heaviness. If he had lived a 
ittle longer he should have married 
the young Princess; but whether 
this second son must have her I know 
not, for I did never hear any dis- 
course about it. Raja Laut is a very 
sharp man; he speaks and writes 
Spanish, which he learned in his 
youth. He has, by often conversing 
with strangers, get a great insight 
into the customs of other nations, and 
by Spanish books has some knowledge 
of Europe. He is General of the Min- 
danayans, and is accounted an expert 
soldier and a very stout man; and the 
women in their dances sing many 
songs in his praise. The Sultan of 
Mindanao sometimes makes war with 
his neighbours the Mountaineers or 
Alfoores. Their weapons are swords, 
lances, and some hand cressets.! The 
cresset is a small thing like a bayonet, 
which they always wear in war or 
peace, at work or play, from the 
greatest of them to the poorest and 
meanest persons. They never meet 
each other so as to have a pitched 
battle, but they build small works or 
forts of timber, wherein they plant 
little guns, and lie in sight of each 
othertwoor three months, skirmishing 
every day in small parties, and some- 
times surprising a breastwork; and 
whatever side is like to be worsted, if 
cl * no probability to escape hy 
icht, they 
they can; for aon is seldom any 
quarter given, e conqueror cuts 
and his enemies to pieces. 


RELIGIOUS RITES OF THE NATIVES, 


their lives as dear as | da 
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The religion of these le is 
a ede. d Friday "a duit 


Sabbath; but I did never see any 
difference that they make between 
this day and any other day, only the 
Sultan himself goes then to his 
— — twice. Raja Lant never goes 
to the mosque, but prays at certain 


hours, eight or ten times in a day; 
wherever he is, he is very netual to 
his canonical hours, and if he beaboard 


will go ashore on rpose to pray. For 
no business — hinders him 
from his duty. Whet he is at 
home or abroad, in a house or in a 
field, he leaves all his company, and 

abont 100 yards off, and there 
Fw ee r his «renes He 

kisses n en s 
aloud, and — 4 — in his ENS 
he kisses the nd, and does the 
same when he leaves off. His ser- 
vants, and his wives and children 
talk and sing, or play how they 
please, all the time, but himself is 
very serious The meaner sort of 
people have little devotion; I did 
never see any of them at their prayers, 
or go into a mosque. In the Sultan's 
mosque there is a great drum with 
but one head, called a gong, which is 
instead of a clock. This gong is 
beaten at 12 o'clock, at three, six, 


gong as hard as he can about twenty 
Vea m beginning to strike leisurely 
the first five or six strokes ; then he 
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one for Raja Laut'sson. They choose 
to have a general circumcision when 
the Sultan or General or some other 
great person has a son fit to be cir- 
cumeised ; for with him a great many 
more are circumcised. There is 
notice given about eight or ten days 
before, for all men to appear in arms, 
and great Dupin is made against 
the solemn day. In the morning, 
before the boys are circumcised, pre- 
sents are sent to the father of the 
child that keeps the feast, which, us 
I said before, is either the Sultan 
or some great n; and, about 
10 or 11 o'el the Mahometan 
priest does his office. After this, 
most of the men, both in city and 
country, being in arms before the 
house, begin to act as if they were 
engaged with an enemy, having 
such arms as I described. Only one 
acts at a time, the rest make a great 
ring of 200 or 300 yards round 
about him. He that is to exercise 
comes into the ring with a great 
shriek or two, and a horrid look; 
then he fetches two or three lange 
stately strides, and falls to work. He 
holds his broadsword in one hand, 
and we lance er other, and tra- 
verses his groun ping from one 
side of the ring to the other, and in a 
menacing ture and look, bids de- 
fiauce to the enemy whom his fancy 
frames to him, for there is nothing 
but air to op him. Then he 
stamps and san. his head, and grin- 
ning with his teeth, makes many rue- 
ful faces. Then he throws his 

and nimbly snatches ont his cresset, 
with which he hacks and hews the 
air like a madman, often cmi gre 
At last, being almost tired wit! 

motion, he flies to the middle of the 
ring, where he seems to have his 
enemy at his mercy; and with two 
or three blows cuts on the ground as 
if he was cutting off his enemy's 
head. By this time he is all of a 
sweat, and withdraws triumphantly 
out of the ring, and tly an- 
other enters with the like shrieks and 
com- 


m they — ^ 
rest of. the day; towards con- 
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clusion of which the richest men act, 
and at last the General, and then the 
Sultan concludes this ceremony. He 
and the General with some other 
great men, are in armour, but the 
rest have none. After this the Sultan 
returns home, accompanied with 
abundance of people, who wait on 
him there till they are dismissed. 
But at the time when we were 
there there was an after-game to be 
played ; for the General's son being 
then circumcised, the Sultan in- 
tended to give him a second visit in 
the night; so they all waited to 
attend him thither. The General 
also provided to meet him in the best 
manner, and therefore desired Ca 


tain Swan with his men to attend - 


him. Accordingly Captain Swan or- 
dered us to get our guns, and wait at 
the General's house till further orders. 
So about forty of us waited till 8 
o'clock in the evening, when the 
General, with Captain Swan, and 
about 1000 men, went to meet the 
Sultan, with abundance of torches 
that made it as light as day. "The 
8 e first 
ere was a pageant,’ and u 
it two dancing-women gorgeously 
apparelled, with coronets on their 
heads full of glittering spangles, and 
pendants of the same hanging down 
— their breasts A shoulders, 
ese are women up pu 1 

for dancing; their feet aad les ite 
but little employed, except some- 
times to turn round very gently ; but 
their hands, arms, head, — body 
are in continual motion, especially 
their arms, which they turn and twist 
so strangely, that you would think 
themto be made without bones. Be- 
sides the two dancing-women, there 
were two old women in the pageant, 
. 
by which light the glittering Wee 
appeared very p pa- 

t was carried by six lusty men. 
Then came six or seven torches, light- 
ing the General and Swan, 
who marched side by side next; and 


A decorated or triumphal chariot. 
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we that attended Captain Swan fol- 
lowed close after, marching in order 
six and six abreast, with each man 
his gun on his shoulder, and torches 
on each side. After us came twelve 
of the General's men, with old Span- 
ish matehlocks, marching four in a 
row; after them about forty lances, 
and behind them as many with great 
swords, marching allin order, After 
them came abundance only with cres- 
sets by their sides, who marched up 
close without any order. When we 
came near the Sultan's house the 
Sultan and his men met us, and we 
wheeled off to let them pass. The 
Sultan had three nts went be- 
fore him. In the first t were 
four of his sons, who were about ten 
or eleven years old; they had gotten 
abundance of small stones, which 
they roguishly threw about on the 
ples heads, In the next were 
but y maidens, nieces to the 
Sultan, being his sisters' daughters ; 
and in the third there were three of 
the Sultan's children, not above six 
years old. The Sultan himself fol- 
wed next, being carried in his couch, 
which was not like your Indian 
palanquins, but open, and very little 
and ordinary. A multitude of people 
came after, without any order; but 
as soon as he was past by, the General 
and Captain Swan and all our men 
closed in just behind the Sultan, and 
80 all marched together to the Gene- 
ral's house, We came thither be- 
tween ten and eleven o'clock, where 
the biggest part of the company were 
immediately dismissed ; but the Sul- 
tan and his children and his nieces, 
and some other persons of quality, 
entered the General's house. 
were met at the head of the stairs 


A GREAT PROCESSION. 


| loudly invoke their Pro 


without clappers; sixteen in number, 
and their weight increasing gradually 
from abont three to teu pounds' 
haic These were set in a row on 
a table im the General's house, where 
for seven or eight days together before 
the circumcision day they were struck 
each with a little stick for the big- 
gest part of the day, making a great 
noise; and they ceased that morning. 
So these dancing-women sung them- 
selves, and danced to their own music. 
After this the General's women and 
the Sultan's sons and his nieces 
danced, Two of the Sultan's nieces 
were about eighteen or nineteen years 
old, the other m: were three or four 
years younger. ese young ladies 
were very richly dressed with loose 
garments of silk, and small coronets 
on their heads. They were much 
fairer than any women that I did ever 
see there, and very well featured ; 
and their noses, though but small, 
yet higher than the other women's, 
and very well proportioned. When 
the ladies had very well diverted 
themselves and the company with 
dancing, the General caused us to 
fire some sky-rockets that were made 
by his and Captain Swan’s orders 
purposely for this night’s solemnity ; 
and after that the Sultan and his 
retinue went phn Bess a few atten- 
dants, and we all broke up; and thus 
ended this day's solemnity. 

They are not, as I said very 
curious or strict in observing any days 
or times of particular devotion, ex- 
cept it be the Ramdam time, l as we 
call it. The Ramdam time was then 
in August, as I take it, for it was 
shortly after our arrival here. In 


rd — a 5 — all day, - —— 
o'clock in the eveni ey spe 


the Latter end of K d 
e latter eir ey 

Mot for about 
a quarter of an hour, old and 


p» very strangel 
i th 


i r^ ad to * him out of 
his or of them. 
After prayer is ended, they 


_ — — —ã— — 


1 The Fast of Ramadan, the Maho - 
metan Lent. 
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qu some time in feasting before 
they take their repose. Thus they 
do every day for a whole month at 
least, for sometimes it is two or three 
days longer before the Ramdam ends: 
for it begins at the new moon, and 
Jasts till they see the next new moon, 
which sometimes in thick, hazy 
weather is not till three or four days 
after the change, as it happened 
while I was at Achin, where they 
continued the Ramdam till the new 
moon’s appearance. The next day 
after they have seen the new moon, 
the guns are discharged a 
noon, and then the time ends, A 
main port of their religion consists in 
washing often, to keep themselves 
from being defiled, or after they are 
defiled to cleanse themselves again. 
They also take great care to keep 
themselves from being polluted by 
tasting or touching anything that is 
accounted unclean ; therefore swine's 
flesh is very abominable to them ; 
nay, any one that has either tasted of 
swine's flesh, or touched those crea- 
tures, is not permitted to come into 
their houses in many days after; and 
there is nothing will scare them more 
than a swine, Yet there are wild 
hogs in the island, and those so plen- 
tiful that they will eome in troops 
out of the woods in the night into 
the very city, and come under their 
honses, to rummage up and down the 
filth that they find there. The natives 
therefore would even desire us to lie 
in wait for the hogs to destroy them, 
which we did. frequently by shooting 
them and carrying them 8 
board; but were prohibited their 
houses afterwards. And now I am 
on this subject, I cannot omit a story 
concerning the General He once 
desired to have a pair of shoes made 
after the English fashion, though he 
did very seldom wear any ; so one of 
our men made him a pins which the 
General liked very Afterwards 
told him, that the threads 
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make another pair, with threads 
pointed with some other hair, which 
was immediately done, and then he 
was well pleased. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Havixa in the two last Chapters 
given some account of the natural, 
civil, and religions state of Mindanao, 
I shall now go on with the prosecution 
of our affairs during our stay there. 


bout | It was in a bay on the NE. side of 


the island that we came to an anchor, 
as has been said. We lay in this bay 
but one night and part of the next 
day. Yet there we got speech with 
some of the natives, who by signs 
made us understand that the city 
Mindanao was on the west side of the 
island. We endeavoured to persuade 
one of them to go with us to be our 
pilot, but he would not; therefore in 
the afternoon oo ze hence, 
steerin in to the SE., having the 
wind atSW. When we came to the 


leagues distant from it. We might 
have between them and the 
main island, as we learned since; but 
not knowing them nor what dangers 
we might encounter there, we chose 
rather to sail to the eastward of them. 


Jul t into a deep ha 

y we into a ^ 
leagues xi — 
islands before mentioned. But the 
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we were forced to shelter ourselves 
from the violence of the weather, 
which was so boisterous with rains 
and tornadoes and a strong westerly 
wind, that we were very glad to find 
this place to anchor in, being the 
only shelter on this side from the 
west winds, On the west side of the 
bay, the land is of a mean height, 
with a large savannah bordering on 
the sea, ud. stretching from the month 
of the bay a great way to the west- 
ward, This savannah abounds with 
long grass, and it is plentifully stocked 
with deer. acent woods are a 


here peaceably and unmolested, 
for there are no inhabitants on that 
side of the bay. We visited this 
savannah every morning, and killed 
as many deer as we pleased, sometimes 
sixteen or eighteen in a day; and we 
did eat — but venison all the 
time we stayed here, We sawa ps 
many plantations by the sides of the 
mountains on the east side of the 
bay, and we went to one of them, in 
hopes to learn of the inhabitants 
whereabouts the city was, that we 
migbt not oversail it in the night, 
but they fled from us. 

We lay here till the 12th before the 
winds abated of their fury, and then 
we sailed from hence, directing our 
course to the westward. Being now 
past the SE. part of the island, we 
coasted down on the south side, and 
we saw abundance of canoes a-fishing, 
and now and then a small vi 


Neither were these inhabitants afraid. 


of us as the former, but came aboard ; 
FE m 
nor they us, but by signs; and w 
we mentioned the word i 


18 
River of 


Fight against the river ín fifteen 
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two miles from the shore. We fired 
Seven or nine guns, I remember not 
well which, 2 answered ncs 
with three from the shore, for whi 
wegaveoneagain. Immediately after 
our coming to an anchor, Rajs Laut 
and one of the Sultan's sons came off 
in a canoe, being rowed with ten oars, 
and demanded in Spanish what we 
were and from whence we came, Mr 
Smith (he who was taken er at 
Leon in Mexico) answered in the same 
that we were E; that 
we been a great while out of 
England. They told us that we were 
welcome, and asked us a great many 


they | questions. about ai especially 


concerning our East India merchants, 
and whether we were sent by them to 
settle a factory here. Mr Smith told 
them that we came hither only to buy 
provision. They seemed a little dis- 
contented when they understood that 
we were not come to settle among 
them; for they had heard of our ar- 
rival on the east side of the island a 
fuat while before, and entertained 
opes that we were sent pu y ont 
of England hither to settle a trade 
with them; which it should seem 
they are very desirous of, for Captain 
Goodlud had been here not long be- 
fore to treat with them abont it, and 
when he went away he told them, as 
they said, that in a short time they 
might expect an am or from 
England to make a full bargain with 
them. Indeed, upon mature thoughts 
I should think we could not have 
done better than to have complied 
with the desire they seemed to have 
of our settling here, and to have taken 
up our quarters among them. Foras 
ereby we might better have con- 
sulted our own profit and satisfaction 
than by the loose roving way 
of life; so it might probably have 
proved of public benefit to our nation, 
&nd been a means of introducing an 
E settlement and trade, not 
several 


water, clear hard sand, about | leagues 


à -—üm 
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three small islands that abound with 
gold and cloves, if I may credit my 
author,! Prince Jeoly, who was born 
on one of them, and was at this time 
a slave in the city of Mindanao. He 
might have been purchased by us of 
his master for a small matter, as he 
was afterwards by Mr Moody, who 
came hither to trade, and laded a 
ship with clove bark ; and by trans- 
porting him home to his own country 
we might have gotten a trade there. 

of Prince Jeoly I shall speak 
more hereafter. These islands are as 
yet probably unknown to the Dutch, 
who, as I said before, endeavour to 
engross all the spice into their own 
hands. There was another oppor- 
tunity offered us here of settling on 
another —.— island that was very 
well inhabited; for the inhabitants 
ſearing the Dutch, and understand- 
ing that the English were settling at 
Mindanao, their Sultan sent his 
nephew to Mindanao while we were 
there to invite us thither. Captain 
Swan conferred with him about it 
divers times, and I do believe he had 
some inclination to the offer ; 
and I am sure most of the men were 
for it; but this never came to a head 
for want of a true understanding be- 
tween Captain Swan and his men, as 
may be declared hereafter. Besides 
the benefit which might accrue from 
this trade with Meangis and other 
spice islands, the Philippine Islands 
er by a little care and in- 


might have been managed from Min- 
danao by settling there first. For 


that island lies very convenient for | S 


either to the Spice Islands or 
to the rest of the Philippine Islands ; 
since, as its soil is mu of the same 
nature with either of them, so it lies, 
as it were, in the centre of the gold and 
spice trade in these parts; the islands 
north of Mindanao sbamding most 
in gold, and those south of Meangi 

in spice. . . . As to the capacity 
we were then in of settling ourselves 
at Mindanao, although we were not 


1 Authority, informant. 


trading 
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sentont of any such design of settling, 
et we were as well provided, or 

ter, considering all circumstances, 
than if we had. For there was 
scarce any useful trade but some 
p gem of us understood it. We 

sawyers, ters, join 

brickmakers, ike x E ier ene 
tailors, &e.; we nag wanted a good 


smith for work, which we 
might have at Mindanao. We 
were very well i with iron, 


lead, and all sorts of tools, as saws, 
axes, hammers, &c. We had powder 
and shot enough, and v 
small arms. If we had desi, 


build a fort, we conll have 


to 


which experience better teaches than 
any rules whatsoever; besides the 


danger of their lives in so t and 
sud, a of air, w we 
were all inured to hot climates, hard- 


ened by many fatigues, and in gene- 
ral daring men, and such as would 
not be easily baffled. To add one 

more, our men 


ves anywhere. 

We hada ship, — 
of us (besides what have 

to our new settlement) 
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orders for it from the Sultan. After 
about half-an-hour's discourse they 
took their leaves, first inviting Cap- 
tain Swan ashore, and promising him 
to assist him in getting provision, 
which they said at present was scarce, 
but in three or four months’ time the 
rice would be gathered in, and then 
he might have as much as he pleased, 
and that in the meantime he might 
secure his ship in some convenient 
place for fear of the westerly winds, 
which they said would be very violent 
at the latter end of this month and all 
the next, as we found them. We did 
not know the quality of these two 
persons till after they were gone, else 
we should have fired some guns at 
their de When were 


and 

ship, a custom derived from 
Chinese who always measure the 
length and breadth and the depth of 
the hold of all ships that come to 
load there, by which means they 
know how much each ship will carry. 
But for what reason this custom is 
used either by the Chinese or Minda- 
nao men I could never learn, unless 
the Mindanayans design by this means 
to improve their skill in shipping, 
against they have a trade. Captain 
Swan, considering that the season of 
the year would oblige us to spend 
some time at this island, thought it 
convenient to make what interest he 
could with the Sultan, who might 
afterwards either obstruct or advance 
his designs. He therefore immedi- 
ately provided a present to send 
ashore to the Sultan, viz., three yards 
of scarlet cloth, three of 

gold lace, a Turkish scimitar, and a 
pair of pistols; and to Raja Lant he 
sent three yards of scarlet cloth and 
three yards of silver lace. This 
sent was carried by Mr Henry Me 
e was first con- 


ately gave order for all things to be 
made ready to receive him. About 9 
o'clock at 
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2 Then Mr More was eondueted 
all the way, with torches and armed 


men, till he came to the house where 
the Sultan was. The Sultan, with 
eight or ten men of his Council, were 
seated on carpets waiting his comin; 

The present that Mr More b t 
id down before them, and was 


him in his chamber of audience, where 
Captain Swan was treated with to- 
bacco and betel which was all his 
entertainment. The Sultan sent for 
two English m for — —— ue 
to read, to i ow 
that our East India merchants did 
design to settle here, and that they 
had already sent a ship hither. Oneof 
these letterswas senttothe Sultan from 
England by the East India merchants, 
The chief thin contained in it, as I re- 
member—for I saw it afterwards in the 

s hand, who was very proud 
to show it to us—was to desire some 
Lee wa in order to the building of 
a fort there. This letter was written 
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difference from ours, Captain Good- | 
lud's letter concluded thus: Trust 

none of them, for they are all thieves, 

but/ace is Latin fora candle." We 

understood afterwards that Captain 

Goodlud was robbed of some by 

one of the General's men, and that he 

that robbed him was fled into the 

mountains, and could not be found 

while Captain Goodlud was here. 

But the fellow returning to the city 

some time after our arrival here, Raja 

Laut brought him bound to Captain 

Swan, and told him what he had 

done, desiring him to punish him for 

it as he pesos; but Captain Swan 

excused lf and said it did not 
belong to him, therefore he would 
have nothing to do with it. How- 
ever the General Raja Laut would not 
pardon him, but punished him ac- 
cording to their own custom. He was 
stripped stark naked in the morning 
at sun-rising, and bound to a post, 
so that he could not stir hand nor 
foot but as he was moved, and was 
placed with his face eastward against 
the sun. In the afternoon they 
turned his face towards the west that 
the sun might still be in his face, and 
thus he stood all day parched in the 
sun, which shines here excessively 
hot, and tormented with the mosqui- 
toes or gnats; after this the General 
would have killed him if Captain 
Swan had consented to it. heir 
common way of punishment is to 
strip them in this manner and place 
them in the sun, but sometimes they 
lay them flat on their backs on the 
sand, which is very hot, where they 
remain a whole day in the scorching 
sun, with the mosquitoes biting 
VEO 7 — — ~~ This as 
of the General in offering tain 
Swan the punishment of the thief, 
caused Captain Swan to 
make him the same offer of his 
men when any had offended the Min- 
danao men, but the General left such 
be punished by Captain 
thought convenient, 
that for the least 
9 his men, 


sometimes only 
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he did once punish his chief mate Mr 
Tait, he that came captain of the 
bark to Mindanao, Indeed at that 
time Captain Swan had his men as 
much under command as if he had 
been in a king's ship; and had he 
known how to use his authority, he 
might have led them to any settle- 
ment and have brought them to assist 
him in any design he had pleased. 
Captain Swan being dismissed from 
the Sultan with abundance of civility, 
after about two hours’ discourse with 
him, went thence to a Laut's 
house, Raja Laut had then some 
difference with the Sultan, and there- 
fore he was not presen£ at the Sultan's 
reception of our Captain, but waited 
his return, and treated him and all 
his men with boiled rice and fowls. 
He then told Captain Swan in, 
and urged it to him, that it would be 
best to get his ship into the river as 
soon as he could, because of the usual 
tempestuous weather at this time of 
the year, and that he should want no 
assistance to further him in anything. 
He told him also that as we must of 
necessity stay here some time, 80 our 
men would come ashore; and he 
therefore desired him to warn his men 
to be careful to give no affront to the 
natives, who, he said, were very re- 
vengeful. That their customs being 
different from ours, he feared that 
Captain Swan's men might some time 
or other offend them, though igno- 
rantly; that therefore he gave: din 
this friendly warning to it; 
that his house should. always be open 
to receive him or any of his men; and 
that he, knowing our customs, would 
never be offended atanything. After 
a t deal of such discourse he dis- 
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small, and has not above ten or eleven 
feet of water on the bar at a spring 
tide; therefore we lightened our ship, 
and the spring coming on, we with 
much ado got [Ps into the river, being 
assisted by fifty or sixty Mindanayan 
fishermen who lived at the mouth of 
the river, Raja Laut himself being 
aboard our ship to direct them. We 
carried her about a quarter of a mile 
up within the mouth of the river, and 
ere moored her head and stern in a 
hole, where we always rode afloat. 
After this the citizens of Mindanao 
came frequently aboard to invite our 
men to their ouses and to offer us 
pagallies. It was a long time since 
any of us had received such friend- 
ship, and therefore we were the more 
ly drawn to accept of their kind- 
nesses; and in a very short time most 
of our men got a comrade or two, and 
as many pagallies, especially such of 
usas had good clothes and store of 
gold, as 2 had who were of the 
number of those that accompanied 
Captain Harris over the Isthmus of 
Darien, the rest of us being poor 
enough. Nay, the very poorest and 
meanest of us could ha pass the 
streets but we were even hauled by 
force into their houses to be treated 
by them, although their treats were 
but mean, viz., tobacco or betel-nut, 
or a little sweet-spiced water. Yet 
their seeming sincerity, simplicity, 
and the manner of bestowing these 
made them very acceptable. 
xd always be praising the Feel 
would always ising the Engli 
as declaring that the English and 
. »- all e: This 
ey expressed by putting t two 
8 close 8 saying 
that the English and Mindanayans 
were samo, samo—that is, all one. 
Then they would draw their forefingers 
half a foot asunder and say the Dutch 
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Captain Swan did seldom go into 
any house at first but into Raja Laut's ; 


there he dined commonly every day ; 
and as many of his men as were 
ashore, and had no money to entertain 
themselves, resorted thither about 
12 o'clock, where they had rice 
enough boiled and well dressed, and 
some scraps of rid or bits of m 
dressed very nastily. tain Swan 
was ME little Mee his two 
trumpeters sounded all the time that 
he was at dinner. After dinner 
Laut would sit and discourse wi 
him most part of the afternoon. It 
was now the Ramdam time, therefore 
the General excused himself that he 
could not entertain our Captain with 
dances and other imes as he in- 
tended to do when this solemn time 
was past, besides, it was the very 
height of the wet season, and there- 
fore not so proper for pastimes. . . . 
When the Ramdam time was over, 
and the dry time set in a little, the 
General, to oblige Captain Swan, en- 
tertained him every night with dances. 
The dancing-women that are pur- 
posely bred up to it, and make it 
their trade, I have already described. 
But besides them, all the women in 
general are much addicted to dancing. 
They dance forty or fifty at once, and 
that standing all round in a rin 


joined hand in hand, and singing and . 
Keep time, But tamus a; dead 
out of their nor make any 
motion till the chorus is sung ; then 
all at once they throw out one leg 
and bawl out aloud, and sometimes 
they ouly elap their hands when the 
chorus is sung. Captain Swan, to 
retaliate the General's favours, sent 
for his violins, and seme that 
dance English dances, wherewith 
General was very well pleased. 
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and getting with him a good quantity 
of gold, pe being a pretty good hus- 
band of his share, had still some left, 
besides what he laid out in a very 
good suit aM gere Mes — 
supposed b garb and his dancin 
that he tad been of noble —— 
and, to be satisfied of his quality, 
asked of one of our men if he did not 
guess aright of him. The man of 
whom the General asked this question 
told him he was much in the right, 
and that most of our ship's company 
were of the like extraetion, especially 
all those that had fine clothes, and 
that they came abroad only to see the 
world, having money enough to bear 
their expenses wherever they came; 
but that for the rest, those that had 
but mean clothes, they were only 
common seamen. After this the 
General showed a great deal of respect 
to all that had clothes, but es- 
8 John Thacker, till Captain 

wan came to know the business, and 
marred all, — the General, 
and drubbing the nobleman; for he 
was so much incensed against John 
Thacker that he could never endure 
him afterwards, 2 the poor fel- 
low knew ey em 

About the mi 
began to work on our ship's bottom, 
which we found very much eaten with 
the worm ; for this is a horrid place 
for worms. . . . Having Ar off 
all our worm-eaten plank and c. 
on new, by the beginning of Decem 
1686, our ship's bottom was sheathed 
and tallowed ; and the 10th we went 
over the bar, and took aboard the 
iron and lead that we could not sell, 
and began to fill our water and fetch 
aboard rice for our vo I was at 
that time a-hunting with the General 
for beef, which he had a long time 
promised us; but now I saw that 
there was no eredit bo. bps given to his 
word, for 1 was a week out with him 
and saw bat fonr cows, which were 
so wild that we did not get one. 
There were five or six more of our 
company with me; these, who were 
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Captain Swan that there were beeves 
erg eed they were wild. But I 
told him the truth, and advised him 
not to be too credulous of the Gene- 
ral's promises, He seemed to be very 
angry, and stormed behind the Gene- 
ral's back, but in his presence was 
very mute, being a man of small 
courage. It was about the 20th of 
December when we returned from 
mung and the Reve rid designed 
go n to ano to hunt 
for e m but he stayed till after 
. — Day, 2823 some of us 
igned to go wi im, and Captain 
— deurel ail Jk zen iste 
aboard that day, that we might keep 
it solemnly together; and accordingl 
he sent aboard a buffalo the af 
fore, that we might have a good dinner. 
So the 25th, about 10 o'clock, Captain 
Swan came aboard, and all his men 
who were ashore ; for you must under- 
stand that near a third of our men 
lived constantly ashore with their 
comrades and pagallies, and some 
with women-servants whom they 
hired of their masters for concubines. 
Some of our men also had houses, 
which they hired or bought (for 
houses are very cheap) for five or six 
dollars; for many of them having 
more money than they knew what to 
do with, eased thernselves here of the 


trouble of telling it, spending it v 
lavishly, their prodigalit maki Mu 


cd b on impose upon them, to the 
ing the rest of us pay the dearer 


for what we bought, 


would wes now and then an ounce 
of gold, and could get for it no more 
than ten or eleven 


1686.) 
generous enough, and would bestow 
half-an-ounce of gold at a time in a 
ring for their pagallies, or in a silver 
wristband or hoop e come e: their 
arms, in hopes to get a night's i 
with them. Poi lien we were all Pm 
on Christmas Day, Captain Swan and 
his two merchants, I did expect that 
Captain itr lem Ly m some 
roposals, or have told us his ; 
ut he only dined and vent ashore 
again without speaking anything 
his mind, Yet even then I think 
that he was driving on a desi 
going to one of the Spice Islands to 
oad with spice; for the young man 
before mentioned, who I said was sent 
by his unele, the Sultan of a spice 
island near Ternate, to invite the 
English to their island, eame aboard 
at this time, and after some private 
discourse with Captain Swan they 
both went ashore together. This 
00 man did not care that the 
Min anayans should be iy to what 
he said. I have heard Captain Swan 
say that he offered to load his — 
with spice, provided he would buil 
a small fort and leave some men to 
secure the island from the Dutch; 
Nel en since informed that the 
u ave now got ion of the 
island, SR 


The next day after Christmas the 
General went away again, and five or 
six ene with him, of whom I 
Was one, under pretence of going a- 
hunting; and we all went fogetber 
by water in his proa, together with 
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vessel's motion it frequently delved 
under water, and the man along with 
it; and sometimes when hoisted up 
he had scarce time to blow before he 
would be carried under water again, 
2 we Made about A. 
leagues we en a pretty 

d river, and rowed up à league 
fi ; the water salt bugs lle 
There was a pretty 1 e 
houses built ibo nun fashion. 
We landed at this place, where there 
was a house made ready immediately 


of|forus The General and his women 


lay at ome end of the house, and we 
at the other end ; and in — 
all the women in the vil dan 
before the General. While he stayed 
here, the General with his men went 
out every morning betimes, and did 
not return till four or five o'clock in 
the afternoon; and he would often 
compliment us by telling us what 
trust and confidence he had in 
us, saying that he left his women and 
goods under our protection, and that 
he thought them as secure with us 
six (for we had all our arms with ts) 
as if he had left a hundred of his own 
men to guard them. Yet for all this 
t confidence he always left one of 
principal men, for fear some of us 
should be too familiar with his women. 
They did never stir out of their own 
room when the General was at home ; 
but as soon as he was gone out they 
would presently come into our room, 
and sit with us all day, and ask a 
thousand questions of us i 
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tively that our law was better than 
theirs, and made them all silent by 
the reason which she gave for it. 
This was the War Queen, as we called 
her, for she did always accompany 
the General whenever he was called 
out to his enemies, but the 
rest did not, By this familiarity 
among the women, and by often dis- 
coursing with them, we came to be ac- 
3 with their customs and = 
vileges. The General lies with his 
wives by turns, but she by whom he 
had the first son has a double portion 
of his company; for when it comes 
to her turn, she has him two, nights, 
whereas the rest have him but one. 
She with whom he is to lie at night 
seems to have a particular respect 
shown her by the rest all the preced- 
ing day, and for a mark of distinc- 
tion wears a striped silk handker- 
chief about her neck, by which we 
knew who was queen that day. 

We lay here abont five or six days, 
but did never in all that time see the 
least sign of any beef, which was the 
business we came about; meither 
were we suffered to go out with the 
General to see the kine, but we 
wanted for nothing else, However, 
this did not us, and. we often 


among the cattle. 
that ‘be had provided a jar of rice- 
drink to be merry with us, and after 
that we should go with him, This 
rice-drink is made of rice boiled and 
ut into a jar, where it remains a 
ng time steeping in water, -I know 
not the manner of making it, but it 
is very strong pen drink. The 
evening when the General designed 
to be merry, he caused a jar of this 
drink to be ^c our room, 
ink first himself, 


so the 
took turns till the mcn he am d 


leaped about our room a little 
while; but, bering Se load, soon 
went to e next day we 
went out with the General into the 
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savannah, where he had near 100 
men making a large pen to drive the 
cattle into, for that is the manner of 
their hunting, having no dogs But 
I saw not BR eight or ten cows, 
and those as wild as deer, so that we 
got none this day ; yet the next day 
some of his men brought in three 
heifers which they killed in the sa- 
vannah. With these we returned 
aboard, they haing all that we got 
there. Captain Swan was much 
vexed at the General's actions; for he 
pon to supply us with as much 

f as we should want, but now 
either could not or would not make 
good his promise. Besides he failed 
to perform his ise in a bargain 
of rice that we were to have for the 
iron which he sold him, but he put 
us off still from time to time, and 
would not come to any account. 
Neither were these all his tricks ; for 
a little before his son was circum- 


ounces of gold; for he knew that 

S PAM d = considerable 
quan goia in i possession, 
which the General thought was his 
own, but indeed had none but what 
belonged to the merchants. How- 
ever, he lent it the General; but 
when he came to an account with 
Captain Swan he told him that it was 
usual at such solemn times to make 
presents, and that he received it as a 


things startled Captain S 
how to help him 8 


9 deer i eh E 
were ressing ev. to 
gone, use pow ved * 
easterly monsoon, the only wind 
to carry us farther into the 
About this time some of our men, 
who were weary and tired with wan- 
and they being 
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as was generally believed, by Raja 
Laut. There were others also, who, 


fearing we should not go toan Eng- 
lish port, bought a canoe and de- 
— ce to in her to Borneo; for 
not long before a Mindanao vessel 
came from thence and brought a 
letter directed to the chief of the 
English factory at Mindanao. "This 
letter the General would have Cap- 
tain Swan to have opened; but he 
thought it might come from some of 
the t India merchants, whose 
affairs he would not intermeddle 
with, and therefore did not open it. 
I since met with Captain Bowry at 
Achin, and telling him this story he 
said that he sent that letter, suppos- 
ing that the English were settled 
there at Mindanao; and by this 
letter we also thought that there was 
an English factory at Borneo; so 
here was a mistake on both sides. 
But this canoe wherewith some of 
them thought to go to Borneo, Captain 
Swan took from them, and threatened 
the undertakers very hardly. How- 
ever, this did not so far discourage 
them, for they secretly bought an- 
other; but their designs taking air, 
they were again frustrated by Captain 
Swan. The whole crew were at this 
time under & general disaffection, and 
full of very different projects; and all 
for want of action. The main divi- 
sion was between those that had 
money and those that had none. 

re was a difference in the 
humours of these; for they that had 
money lived ashore, and did not care 
for leaving Mindanao; whilst those 


er — sion aboard and 
urged Captain Swan to to sea. 
These 1 


and sent ashore the mer - 


; whic 
from 

al for I did ever abhor drunken- 
ness, which now our men tha 
aboard addicted themselves w 


to make punch, wherewith the: 
m RT per 
going 


used his authority to suppress them 
but he with poniendo 


- 


MUTINY ON BOARD. 


ways ashore, there was no command, 
and therefore every man did what he 
55 and encoun each other in 
is villanies. Now Mr Hartop, who 
was one of Captain Swan's merchants, 
did very much importune him to settle 
his resolutions and declare his mind 
to his men; which at last he con- 
sented todo; therefore he gave warn- 
ing to all his men to come aboard the 
18th of January 1687. 
We did all earnestly ex to hear 
what Captain Swan would propose, 
and therefore were very willing to go 
aboard; but unluckily for him, two 
days before this mee was to be, 
Captain Swan sent a his gunner 
— T peo ashore out of his 
cabin. e gunner rummaging to 
find what he was sent for, — 
other things took out the captain's 
jotrnal from America to the Island 
of Guam, and laid it down by him, 
This journal was taken up by one 
John Reed, a Bristol man. He was 
a pretty ingenious young man, and 
of a very civil carriage and behaviour, 
He was also accounted a good artist, 
and kept a journal, and was now 
prompted by his curiosity to peep 
into Captain Swan's journal to see 
how it agreed with his own ; a thing 
very usual among seamen that keep 


journals, when have an oppor- 
— and seule young men 
who have no ience, At 


pening of the book, he 

lighted on a place in which Captain 
Swan had inveighed bitterly against 
most of his men, especially against 
another John Reed, a Jamaica-man, 
T 
after; but hitting so pat on the subject, 
i iosi el — fete 
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fore looking on what was written in | came thither. Then we found it was 
this journal to be matter sufficient | only a trick to get the surgeon off ; 
for them to accomplish their ends, | for now, having obtained their de- 
Captain Tait, who, as I said before, | sires, the canoe was sent ashore again 
had been abused by Captain Swan, | immediately, to desire as many as 
laid hold on this opportunity to be they could meet to come aboard, but 
revenged for his injuries, and aggra- | not to tell the reason, lest Captain 
vated the matter to the height, per- | Swan should come to hear of it. 
suading the men to turn out Captain The 13th, in the morni they 
Swan from being commander, iu | weighed, and fired a gun., Captain 
hopes to have commanded the ship | Swan immediately sent Mr 
himself. As for the seamen, they | Nelly, who was now his chief mate, 
were easily persuaded to anything, | to see what the matter was; to him 
for they were quite tired with this | they told all their grievances, and 
long and tedious voyage, and most of | showed him the journal He per- 
them despaired of ever getting home, | suaded them to stay till the next day 
and therefore did not care what they | for an answer from Captain Swan and 
did or whither they went. It was 
only want of being busied in some 
action that made them so uneasy ; 
therefore they consented to what Tait 
proposed, and immediately all that 
were aboard bound themselves b 
oath to turn Captain Swan out, an 
to conceal this design from those 
that were ashore, until the ship was 
under sail; which would have been 
ntly, if the surgeon or his mate 
Ea beri aboard : but they were both 
ashore, and they thought it no pru- 
dence to go to sea without a surgeon. 
Therefore the next morning they sent 
ashore one John Cookworthy, to n 
off either the surgeon or his mate, by 
pretending that one of the men in the 
night broke his leg by falling into the 
hold. The surgeon told him that he 
intended to come aboard the next day 
with the Captain, and would not come 
before, but sent his mate Herman 
Ear cru Re — pee, time 
ore , Was ng at his pa- 
feted himself 


the merchants; so they came to an 
anchor again, and the next morning 
Mr Hartop came aboard. He per- 
suaded them to be reconciled again, 
or at least to stay and get more rice ; 
but they were deaf to it, and weighed 
again while he was — — — 
's persuasion the; mi 
to stay till 2 o'clock in . — 
for 88 Swan and the rest of the 
men, they would come aboard; 
but they suffered no man to go ashore 
except one William Williams that had 
a wooden 15 and another that was a 
sawyer. Jf Captain Swan had yet 
come aboard, he might have dashed 
all their designs ; but he neither came 


away without acy! him. In this 
country it is usual to have the snakes 
come into the houses, and into the 
ships too; for we had several came 
aboard our ship when we lay in the 
river. But to proceed : Herman Cop- 
pinger provided to £ aboard ; and 
the next day, being the time appoint- 
ed for Captain Swan and all his men 
to meet aboard, I went aboard with 
him, neither of us mistrusting what 
was designed by those aboard till we 


poisoned there, but died not 
some months after. 


1 Advised. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Tue 14th of January 1687, at 3 o'clock 
in the afternoon, we sailed from the 
River of Mindanao, designing to cruise 
before Manilla. It was during our 
stay at Mindanao that we were first 
made sensible of the change of time 
in the course of our voyage. For 
having travelled so far westward, 
keeping the same course with the sun, 
we must consequently have — 
something insensibly in the gth 
of the particular days, but have lost 
in the tale, the bulk, or number, of 
the days or hours. According to 
the different et of England 
and Mindanao, this isle being west 
from the Lizard, by common compu- 
tation, about 210 d i 
ence of time at our 
t to be about fourteen hours: 
dra much we ——— have me 
ted our ving gain 
it by bearing the sun company. Now 
the natural day in every particular 
place must be consonant to itself: but 
this going about with or against the 
sun's course will of necessity make a 
difference in the caleulation of the 
civil day between amy two places. 
Accordingly, at Mindanao and all 
other places in the East Indies, we 
found them —— 4 day before 
us, both natives and Europeans ; for, 
the Europeans coming eastward by 
the Cape of Good Hope, in a course 
con to the sun and us, wherever 
we met they were a full day before us 
in their accounts, So, among the 
Indian Mahometans here, their Friday, 
the day of their Sultan's going to their 
Mosques, was Thursday with us; 
though it was Friday also with those 
who came eastw: from E 
Yet at the Ladrone Islands we found 
the Spaniards of Guam Keeping the 
same computation with ourselves ; the 
reason of which I take to be, that they 
settled that colony by a course west- 
ward from Spain ; the 
first to America, and thence to the 
Ladrones and Philippines. 
e coasted to the westward on the 
south side of the Island Mindanao, 
keeping within four or five leagues off 
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d 
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the shore. The land from hence 
trends away W. by S.; itis of a good 
— — by the sea and very Mes 
and in the country we saw high h 
The next day we were abreast of 
Chambongo,' a town in this island, 
thirty leagues from the River of Min- 
danao. “Masia tid tbe a good har- 
bour and a t settlement, with 
plen y — buffalo. It ae 
that Spaniards were for- 
merly fortified here also. About six 
—— before we came to the west 
end of the Island Mindanao, we fell 
in with a great many small low islands 
or keys; and about two or three leagues 
to the southward of these keys there is 
alongisland, stretching NE. and SW. 
about twelve leagues.* This island 
is low by the sea on the north side, 
and has a ridge of hills in the middle 
running from one end to the other. 
— this island and T small 
eys there is a good large channel. 
The 17th, we anchored on the east 
side of all these keys in eight fathoms 
water, clean sand. Here are plenty 
of green turtle, whose flesh i8 as sweet 
as any in the West Indies; but they 
are very shy. A little to the west- 
ward of these keys, on the Island 
Mindanao, we saw abundance of cocoa- 
nut trees. Therefore we sent our 
canoe ashore, thinking to find inhabi- 
tants, but found none, nor sign of 
any, — ores tracks of ME and 
great cattle; and close by the sea 
there were the ruins of an old fort ; 
the walls thereof were of a 
height, built with stone and lime, 
and, by the workmanship, seemed to 
be Spanish. We weighed again the 
14th, and went through between the 
keys, but met such uncertain tides 
that we were forced to anchor again. 


2 Chambongo, or Zam stands 
at the south end of the great jut of 
land which forms the western ek 
of the Island of Mindanao; the bay 
of the coast 


between Mindanao 
being called the Payot Liana ox 
Illana. 


* Evidently the Basilian of 
islands to the south of Zamboanga. 
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The 22d, we got nbout the western- 
most point of all Mindanao, and stood 
to the northward, plying under the 
shore, and having the wind at NNE., 
afresh gale, Here we met with two 
proas belonging to the Sologus, one 
of the Mindanayan nations before 
mentioned. They came from Manilla 
laden with silks and calicoes. We 
kept on this western of the 
island, steering northerly, till we 
came abreast of some other of the 
Philippine islands that lay to the 
northward of us, then steered away 
towards them, but still keeping on 
the west side of them, and we the 
winds at NNE. The 3d of February 
we anchored in a good bay on the 
west side of an island in Lat. 9° 55’, 
where we had thirteen fathoms water, 
good soft ooze. This island has no 
name that we could find in any book,! 
but lies on the west side of Island 
Sebo. Itis about eight or ten leagues 
long, mountainous and woody. At 
this place Captain Reed, who was the 
same Captain Swan had so much 
railed against in his journal, and was 
now made captain in his room (as 
Captain Tait was made master, and 
Mr Henry More quarter-master), or- 
dered the ¢ nters to cut down our 
quarter-deck, to make the ship snug 
and the fitter for sailing. When that 
was done we heeled her, serubbed her 
bottom, and tallowed it; then we 
filled all our water, for here is a deli- 
cate small run of water. The land 
was pretty low in this bay, the mould 
black and fat, and the trees of several 
ei d plenty of such 
aces we found. plenty of canes, 
n we use in Yhgland for walking- 
canes. These were short-jointed, not 
above two feet and a half or two feet 
ten inches the longest, and most of 
them not above two feet. They run 
along on the ground like a vine, or 
taking hold of the trees they climb up 
to their very tops. are n 
or twenty fathoms long, and much of 
2 bigness from the root till within 


1 It seems to be the Island of 
Negros, which lies to the west of 
Seb, de, Danger calla it Sebo. 


thick and tall. In some | After 
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five or six fathoms of the end. The 
are of a pale green colour, cloth 
over with a coat of short thick hairy 
substance of a dun colour, but it 
comes off by only drawing the cane 
through your hand. We did cut 
many of — and they ed very 
tough heavy canes. e saw no 
houses, nor sign of inhabitants. In 
the middle of this bay, about a mile 
from the shore, there is a small low 
woody island not above a mile in cir- 
cumference; our ship rode about a 
mile from it, This island was the 
habitation of an incredible number of 
great bats, with bodies as big as 

ucks or larger fowl, and with vast 
wings ; for I saw at Mindanao one of 
this sort, and I judge that the wings, 
stretched out in length, could not be 
less asunder than seven or eight feet 
from tip to tip, for it was much more 
than any of us could fathom with our 
arms extended to the utmost. 

We stayed here till the 10th of 
February 1687, and then, havin 
completed our business, we sail 
hence with the wind at north; but 
goiug out we struck on a rock, 
where we lay two hours. It was ve 
smooth water, and the tide of flood, 
or else we should there have lost our 
ship. We struck off a t piece of 
our rudder, which was all the damage 
that we received ; but we more nar- 
rowly missed losing our ship this time 
- inany or] in the who x ge 

is is a very dangerous s 
ecc it does not brie, ges 
bably it may a in foul wi . 

we erum this shoal, we 
coasted alon y the rest of the 
Philippine Islands, keeping on the 
mea of them. Some of them 
ap to be very mountainous 
e Tana, We saw d fires in the 
night as we passed anay, a 
island settled by Spaniards; er 
the fires up and down it seems to be 
well settled by them ; for this is a 


Spanish custom, 
notice of an; ppa à TH — 
sea; and it is probable they had 
seen our the 


* Lying to the north-west of Negros, 
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18th of February we anchored at the 
NW. end of the Island Mindoro, in 
ten fathoms water, about three-quar- 
ters of a mile from the shore. Min- 
doro is a large island, the middle of 
it lying in Lat. 13°, about forty 
leagues long, stretching NW. and 
SE. It is high and mountainous, 
and not very woody. Here we saw 
great tracks of hogs and beef, and we 
saw some of each, and hunted them ; 
but they were wild, and we could kill 
none, While we lay here, there was 
a canoe with four Indians eame from 
Manilla. They were shy of usa 
while; but at last, hearing us speak 
Spanish, they came to us, and told 
us that IA were going to a friar that 
lived at an Indian village towards the 
SE. end of the island. They told us 
also that the harbour of js 
seldom or never without twenty or 
thirty sail of vessels, most Chinese, 
some Portuguese, and some few the 
Spaniards have of their own. They 
said that when they had done 
their business with the friar, they 
would return to Manilla, and hoped 
to be back again at this place in four 
days’ time, We told them that we 
came for a trade with the Spaniards 
at Manilla, and should be glad if they 
would a letter to some merchant 
there, which they promised to do. 
But this was only a pretence of ours, 
to get out of them what intelligence 
we couldas to — — strength, 
and the like, under colour of seeking 
a trade; for our business was to pil- 

Now if we had really designed 
to have traded here, this was as fair 
an opportunity as men could have 
desi for these men could have 
brought us to the friar that they 
weregoing to, and a small t to 
him would have to do 
any kindness for us in the way of 
trade; for the Spanish Governors do 
ber- of it, and we must trade by 


stealth. 

The 21st, we went from hence with 
the wind at ENE., a small gale. The 
23d, in the morning, we were fair 
the SE. end of the Island Luconia,! 


1 Not of the whole island, which 
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by | into a long 


958 
the place that had been so long de- 
sired by us. We presently saw a sail 
coming from the northward, and 
making after her, we took her in two 
hours’ time. She was a Spanish bark 
that came from a place called Panga- 
sanam, small town on the N. end 
of Luconia, as they told us; pro- 
bably the same with Pongassinay, 
which lies on a bay at the NW. side of 
fiis 1 pes was POE —— 
t no goods al ; an 

therefore we turned her away. The 
23d we took another Spanish vessel 
that came from the same place as the 
other. She was laden with rice and 
e ai and bound for —— 

ese were purposely 
for the Aca ship ; thie tice was 
for the men to live on while they lay 
there and in their return ; and tlie 
cotton cloth was to make sails. The 
master of this om was boatswain of 
the Acapulco ship, which eseaped us 
at Guam, and was now at Manilla, 
It was this man that gave us the re- 
lation of what strength it had, how 
they were afraid of us thére, and of 
the accident that happened to them, 
as is before mentioned in the tenth 
Chapter. We took these two vessels 
within seven or eight leagues of 
Manilla. 

Luconia I have spoken of already; 
but I shall now add this further 
account of it. It is a great island, 
taking up between six and seven de- 

of Latitude in length, and its 
French near the middle is about 
sixty vox but the ends are nar- 
row. The north end lies in about 
19° N., and the south end in about 
12°30. This —— island has abun- 
dance of small keys or islands lyin 
about it, especially at the north end. 
The south side fronts towards the 
rest of the Philippine Islands; of 
these that are its nearest neighbours, 
Mindoro, lately mentioned, is the 
chief, and gives name to the sea or 


stretches away south-east of RC 
> Dam- 
pier means at the southern 

of what we may call the main- 
of Luzon. 
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strait that parts it and the other 
islands from Luconia, being called 
the Straits of Mindoro. The body of 
the Island Luconia is composed of 
many spacions plain savannahs, and 
large mountains, The north end 
seems to be apr ag and even, I 
mean freer from hills, than the south 
end; but the land is all along ofa 
height. It does not appear so 
urishing and green as some of the 
other islands in this range, especially 
that of St John, Mindanao, Bat 
Island, &c.; yet in some places it is 
very woody. Some of the mountains 
of this island afford gold, and the 
savannahs are well stocked with herds 
of cattle, especially buffaloes. These 
cattle are in great plenty all over the 
East Indies ; and therefore it is very 
probable that there were many of 
these here even before the Spaniards 
came hither, But now there are also 
plenty of other cattle, as I have been 


told, as bullocks, horses, sheep, goats, 
hogs, &c., brought hither by the 
Spaniards. It is pretty well in- 


habited with Indians, most of them, 
if not all, under the Spaniards, who 


now are masters of it. The native | Con 


Indians do live together in towns ; 
and they have priests among them to 
instruct them in the Spanish religion. 


Manilla, the chief, or perhaps 2 it; 


city, lies at the foot of a ridge of hig 
hills, facing upon a spacious harbour 
near the SW. point of the island, in 
about 14° N. It is environed with a 
high strong wall, and very well forti- 
fied with forts and breastworks, The 
houses are large, built, and 
covered -— pantile. Art 
are ] an tty regular, with a 
fe! in the midst, after the 
panish fashion. There area great 
many fair buildings, besides churches 
and other religious houses, of which 
there are nota few. The harbour is 
so large, that some hundreds of ships 
may ride here ; and is never without 
many, bothoftheir own, and strangers, 


I have already given you an account | i 


of the two shi ing and co! 
between this. plas. and Akpala 


1 Plaza. 
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Besides them, they have some small 
vessels of their own; and they do 
allow the P. to trade here; 
but the Chinese are the chief mer- 
chants, and they drive the greatest 
trade; for they have commonly 
twenty or thirty, or forty junks in 
the harbour at a time, and a great 
many merchants constantly residi 
in the city, beside shop-keepers — 
handicraftsmen in abundance. Small 
vessels run up near the town, but the 
Acapulco ships, and others of 
en liea short of it, where 
there is a strong fort also, and store- 
houses to put goods in. I had the 
major part of this relation two or 
E m years after this — ph Mr 
Joppinger our surgeon ; for he made 
2 voyage hither from Porto Novo, a 
town on the coast of Coromandel, in 
aP ship, as I think. We 
were not within sight of this town, 
but I was shown the hills that over- 
looked it, and drew a draught of them 
as we lay off at sea.* 
The time of the year being now too 
—— na anything here, it was 
m hence to Pulo 


to us, then, to be a place ont of the 
way, where we might lie snug fora 
while, and wait the time of returning 
for our prey. For we avoided as 
much as we could, going to lie by at 
any great place of commerce, lest we 
should become too much 

and perhaps be assaulted by a force 
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greater than our own. So havin 
set our prisoners ashore, we sail 
from Luconia the 26th of 2 
In our way we went pretty near 
shoals of Pracel, ! and other shoals 
which are very dangerous. We were 
very much afraid of them, but escaped 
them without so much as seeing them, 
only at the very south end of the 
Pracel shoals we saw three little 
sandy islands or spots of sand, stand- 
ing just above water, within a mile 
ofus. It was the 13th of March be- 
fore we came in sight of Pulo Con- 
dore or the Island Condore, as 
“Pulo” signifies. The 14th about 
noon we anchored on the north side 
of the island, against a sandy bay 
two miles from the i 


principal of a heap of islands, and 
the only inhabited one of them. 
They lie in Lat. 8° 40’ N. and about 
twenty leagues south and by east 
from the mouth of the River of Cam- 
bodia.* These islands lie so near to- 
gether, that at a distance they appear 
to be but one island. Two of these 
islands are pretty large, and of a good 
height; they may be seen fourteen or 
fifteen leagues at sea; the rest are 
but little spots. The bi of the 
two (which is the inhabited one) is 
about four or five leagues long, and 
lies east and west. It is not above 
three miles broad at the broadest 
place, in most places not above a mile 
wide. The other large island is about 
three miles long, and half-a-mile 
wide, This island stretches north 
and south. There are no more islands 
on the north side, but five or six on 
the south side of the great island. 
The mould of these islands for the 
biggest part is blackish, and pretty 


3 The Paracel Islands and reefs at 
the mouth of the Gulf of Tonquin. 

* Or Mai-Kiang, which on its way 
to the coast traverses the whole ex- 
tent of the empire of Annam; Pulo 
Condore is di south of its main 

at mouth of which 
stands Saigon, chief town of the 
French colony of Cochin China. 
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deep; only the hills are somewhat 
an e eastern Due et all 
iggest island is sandy, 

clo: sd-with tres of divere Su 
The trees do not grow so thick as I 
have seen them in some places, but 
they are generally large and tall, and 
fit for uses. There is one sort of 
tree much larger than any other on 
this island, and which I have not 
seen an else. It is about three 
or four feet diameter in the body, 
from whence is drawn a sort of 


es perfect tar; 
you boil it much it will become hard 
as pitch. The fruit trees that Nature 
are ed on n 
goes, and trees a sort o 
and other trees bearing akind of wild or 
bastard nutmegs. These all grow wild 
in the woods, and in very great 
plenty. The — here on 
Fort St George as mot so large. T 
ort St are not so . e 
fruit of these is as big as a small 
peach, but long and smaller towards 
thetop. It is of a yellowish colour 
when ripe; it is very juicy, and of a 
leasant smell and delicate taste, 
hen the mango is young, they cut 
them in two pieces, and pickle them 
with salt and vinegar, in which they 
put — cloves * garlic. con 
grows with a straight 
Gt € diameter about a foot or — 
and has but few limbs or bou 
The fruit grows in clusters, all a 
the body of the tree, like the jack, 
durian, and cacao fruits. There are 
of them both red and white. "They 
are much like such grapes as grow 
on our vines, both in shape and 
colour. The wild nutmeg tree is as 
big as a walnut tree ; but it does not 
spread a AS boughs are 
and t i A 
fhe boughs as the — d m 
fruits. The animals of these islands 
are some hogs, guanas, 
and some of those creatures men- 
tioned in Chapter XI.,“ which are 


Well — renter dert for 
nantical as itch, 
* Thick. See page 232. 
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like, but much bigger, than the 
guana. Here are many sorts of birds, 


as parrots, paroquets, doves, and 
pigeons, Here are also a sort of wild 
cocks and hens, which crow like ours, 
but much more small and shrill; and 
by their crowing we do first find them 
out in the woods where we shoot them. 
Their flesh is very white and sweet. 
There are a great many limpets and 
mussels, and plenty of green turtle. 
These islands are pretty well watered 
with small brooks of fresh water, that 
run slush! into the sea for ten months 
in the years. = latter — "red 
th in to away, an ri 
d 1 7 — * the e 
bat what is lodged in deep holes ; but 
ou may dig wells in some places. In 
ay, when the rain comes, the land 
is again replenished with water, and 
the brooks run out into the sea. 
These islands lie very commodionsly 
in the way to and from Japan, China, 
Manilla, Tonquin, Cochin China, and 
in general all this most easterly coast 
of the Indian continent, whether you 
go through the Straits of Malacca or 
the Straits of Sunda between Sumatra 
and Java; and one of them you must 
in the common way from Europe, 
or other parts of the East Indies, un- 
less you mean to fetch a t eom- 
round most of the India 
Lande, as we did. Any ship in dis. 
tress may be refreshed and recruited 
here very conveniently, and, besides 
ordinary accommodations, be furnish- 
ed with masts, yards, pitch, and tar. 
The inhabitants are by nation Cochin 
Chinese, as they told us, for one of 


them spoke good Malay, which lan- 
we learnt a smattering of, and 
some of us so as to t 


well while we lay at. Mindanao; and 


this is the common to of trade 
and commerce (though it be not in 
several of them the neers 3. — ) 


to at Malacca, Suma 
ie i anes but at Celebes, 
the Philippine Islands, and the Spice 
Full. 
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Islands, it seems borrowed for the 
carrying on of trade, The inhabit- 
— Pulo Sapara are - : — 
people in stature, well enough sha 
and of a darker eolour than the Min- 
danayans. "They are pretty long-vis- 
„their hair is black and straight, 
their eyes are but small and black, 
their noses of a mean bigness and 
pretty high, their lips thin, their 
teeth white, and little mouths, They 
are very viii People, but extraordin- 
ary poor. eir chief employment is 
to draw the juice of those teas Chit I 
have eu ~~ make — vem 
preserve wooden troughs, an 
when they have their cargo they 
transport it to Cochin China, their 
mother country. Some others of 
them employ themselves to catch 
turtle and boil up their fat to oil, 
which they also transport home. 
These ple have great large nets 
with wide meshes to catch the turtle. 
The Jamaica turtlers have such, and 
Idid never see the like nets but at 
Jamaica and here. They are so free 
of their women that they would bring 
them aboard and offer them to us, 
and many of our men hired them for 
a small matter. This is a custom 
used by several nations in the East 
Indies as at P. Siam, Cochin 
China, and Cambodia, as I have been 
told. It is used at Tonquin also to 
my knowledge, for I did afterwards 
make a vo thither, and most of 
our men women a all the 
time of their abode there. In Africa 
also, on the coast of Guinea, our mer- 
chants, factors, and seamen that re- 
side there have their black misses, 
It is accounted a piece of policy todo 
it, for the chief factors and i 
of ships have the great moss doug 
ters offered them, the Mandarin’s or 
noblemen’s at Tonquin, and even the 


King’s wives in [New] Guinea; and 
by this sort of alli the HET 
people are to a greater friend- 


very prone), then these Delilahs would 
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certainly declare it to their white 
friends, and so hinder their country- 
men’s desi 
These people are idolaters; but 
their manner of worship I know not. 
There are a few scattering houses and 
plantations on the great island, and a 
small village on the south side of it ; 
where there is a little idol temple, 
and an image of an elephant, about 
five feet high, and in bigness propor- 
— d a h big, placed 
temple, and a horse, not so P 
on the other side of it : both stand- 
ing with their heads towards the 
south. The temple itself was low 
and ah, built of wood, and 
like one of their houses, 
very meanly. e 
images of the horse and the el a 


and fish ; I do not remember I saw 
any human shape there, nor any such 
monstrous representations as I have 
seen among the Chinese. Wherever 
the Chinese seamen or merchants 
come (and they are nex numerous 
all over the seas), they have always 
hideous idols on board their junks or 
ships, with altars, and images burn- 
ing before them. These idols they 
bring ashore with them. And be- 
sides those they have in common ; 
every man has one in his own house. 
Upon some 2 solemn days I 
e i m" t e tape x: priests, 
ring whole armfuls of paint 
and - them witha teat deal of ere 
mony, being very ul to let no piece 
— them. The same day They 
killed a goat, which had been pur- 
posely fatting a month before : this 
they offer or present before their idol, 
and then dress it and feast themselves 
with it. I have seen them do this in 
Tonquin, where I have at the same 
time been invited to their feasts : and 
at Bencoolen, in the Isle of Sumatra, 
they sent a shoulder of the sacrificed 
goat to the English, who ate of it 
and asked me to do so too; but I 
refused. 


When I was at Madras, or Fort St 
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placed on one side of the | brig 
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George, I took notice of a great cere- 
mony used for several nights succes- 
sively by the idolaters inhabiting the 
suburbs. Both men and women 
(these very well clad) in a great mul- 
titude went in solemn ession with 
ighted torches, ng their idols 
about with them. know not the 
meaning of it. I ous 8 went 
carrying oil to nkle into 
the lamps, to — thee burn the 
ighter. - their round 
about 11 o'clock at night; and hav- 
ing paced it gravely abont the streets 
till 2 or 3 o'clock in the morning, 
their idols were carried with much 
ceremony into the temple by the 
chief of the ion, and some of 
the women l saw enter the temple 
partienlarly. "Their idols were differ- 
ent from those of Tonquin, Cambodia, 
Ko., being in human shape. 

I have said already that we nrrived 
at these islands the 14th of March 
1687. The next day we searched 
about for a place to careen in; and 
the 16th we entered the harbour, and 
immediately provided to career Some 
men were set to fell great trees to saw 
into plank ; others went to unrigging 
the ship: some made a house to put 
our goods in, and for the sailmaker 
to work in. The country people re- 
Sorted to us, and brought us of the 
fruits of the island, with hogs, and 
sometimes turtle; for whieh they 
received rice in exchange, which we 
had a shipload of, taken at Manilla. 


3 also a good quan- 
tity of their pitchy liquor, which we 
boiled, and used about our ship's 
bottom. We mixed it first with lime, 
which we made here; and it malle an 
excellent coat, and stuck on very 
well, We stayed in this harbour 
from the 16th of March till the 16th 


Mindanao: they told us of it when 
hey found themselves poisoned, and 
had. lingered ever since. They were 
opened by our doctor, according to 
eir own request before they died, 
and their livers were black, light and 
dry, like pieces of cork. Our busi- 
ness being finished here, we left the 
Spanish prize taken at Manilla, and 
most of the rice, taking out enough 
for ourselves: and on the 17th we 
went from hence to the place where 
we first anchored, on the north side 
of the great island, purposely to water; 
for there was a t stream when we 
first cameto theisland, and we thought 
it was so now. But we found it dried 
up, only it stood in holes, two or 
three hogsheads or a tun in a hole; 
therefore we did immediately cut 
bamboos, and made spouts, through 
which we conveyed the water down 
to the sea-side by taking it up in 
bowls, and pouring it into these 
spouts or troughs. We conveyed 
some of it thus near half-a-mile. 
While we were filling our water, Cap- 
tain Reed engaged an old man, one 
of the inhabitants of this island (the 
Mala 7 — : em be his ts 
a 
the of Siam: for he had often 
been telling us, that he was well ac- 
quainted there, and that he knew 
some islands there where there were 
fishermen lived, who he thought 
could supply us with salt-fish to eat 
at sea; for we had nothing but rice 
to eat. The 22 monsoon was 
not yet done; therefore it was con- 
eluded to spend some time there, 
and then take the advantage of the 
beginning of the western monsoon to 
return to Manilla agnin. 

The 21st of Api 1687, we sailed 
from Pulo Condore, directing our 
course W. by S. for the Bay of Siam. 
The 23d, we arrived at Pulo Uby.! 
The island is about fi leagues to 
the westward of Pulo dore; it 
lies just at the entrance of the Bay 
of Siam, and the SW. point of land 


that makes the bay, namely, the Point 
—ñ—— 


1 Pulo Obi, off the extreme southern 
point of the Cambodian peninsula, 
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of Cambodia. This island is about 
seven or eight le: round, and it 
is higher land than any of the Pulo 
Condore isles. Against the south- 
east part of it there is a small key, 
about a cable's length from the main 
island. This Pulo Uby is very woody. 
At Pulo Uby we found two small 
barks laden with rice, They belonged 
to Cambodia, from whence they came 
not above two or three days before ; 
and they touched here to fill water. 
Rice is the general food of all these 
countries ; therefore it is transported 
by sea from one country to another, 
as corn is in these parts of the world. 
For in some countries they produce 
more than enough for themselves, 
and send what they can spare to those 
places where there is but little. The 
24th, we went into the Bay of Siam. 
This is a large deep bay, of which 
and of this kingdom I shall at pre- 
sent but little? We run down 
into the Bay of Siam till we came to 
the islands that our Pulo Condore 
pilot told us of, which lie about the 
middle of the bay ;? but as good a 
pilot as he was, he run us d; 
we had no , Captain 
went ashore at these islands, 
where he found a small town of fisher- 
men; but they had no fish to sell, 
and so we returned empty. We had 
vet fair weather and very little wind; 
so that being often becalmed, we were 
till the 13th of May before we got to 
Pulo again. There we found 
two small vessels at anchor on the 
east side: they were laden with rice 
and lacquer, which is used in japan- 
ning of cabinets. One of these came 
from Champa, bound to the town of 
Malacca, which belongs to the Dutch, 
who took it from the Portuguese; 
and this shows that they have a trade 
with Cham This was a very pretty 
neat her bottom clean 
and curiously coated ; she about 
forty men all armed with cortans or 
broadswords, lances, and some guns 


2 Reserving a more particular 
count to Appendix 1 Qoe Iutrodas- 
per ae et a 

Probably Way, in Lat. 10* N. 
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that went with a swivel upon their 
gunwales. They were of the idolaters, 
natives of Champa, and some of the 
briskest, most sociable, without fear- 
fulness or shyness, and the most neat 
and dexterous about their shippin 
of any such I have met with in ali 
my travels. The other vessel came 
from the River of Cambodia and was 
bound towards the Straits of Malacca. 
Both of them stopped here, for the 
westerly winds now began to blow, 
which were against , bei 
somewhat belated. We anc 

also on the east side, intending to fill 
water, 

The 21st of May we went back from 
hence towards Pulo Condore, In our 
way we overtook a great junk that 
came from Palem a town on the 
lsland of Sumatra. She was full laden 
with pepper which they bought there, 
and was bound to Siam ; but it blow- 
ing so hard, she was afraid to venture 
into that bay, and therefore came to 
Pulo Condore with us, where we 
both anchored May 24th. This ves- 
sel was of the Chinese make, full of 
little rooms or partitions like our 
well-boats. I shall describe them in 
the next Chapter. The men of this 
junk told us that the English were 
settled on the Island of Sumatra, at 
a place called Sillabar; and the first 
knowledge we had that the English 
had any settlement on Sumatra was 
from these. When we came to an 
anchor, we saw a small bark at anchor 
near the shore; therefore Captain 
Reed sent a canoe aboard her to know 
from whence they came; and suppos- 
ing that it was a Malay vessel, he 
d the men not to go aboard, 
for they are accounted desperate fel- 
lows, and their vessels are commonly 
full of men, who all wear cressets or 
little daggers by their sides. The 
canoe's crew, mot minding the Cap- 
tain's orders, went aboard, all but one 
man that stayed in the canoe. The 
Malays, who were about twenty of 


lOne is tempted to find in this 
F 

en little if at all known to even our 
most experienced navigators, 
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them, seeing our men all armed, 
thought that they came to take their 
vessel; therefore at once, on a signal 
given, they drew out their cressets 
and stabbed five or six of our men 
before they knew what the matter 
was. The rest of our men leaped over- 
some into the canoe and some 
into 1 dui onc ams . Among 
the rest, one Daniel Wallis leaped into 
the sea, who could never swim before 
nor since; yet now he swam very 
well a while before he was taken 
up. hen the canoe came aboard, 
Captain Reed manned two canoes and. 
impe be on the Malays; 
ut they, seeing him coming, cut a 
hole in their vessel's bottom and went 
ashore in their boat. Captain Reed 
followed them, but they ran into the 
woods and hid themselves. 

Here we stayed ten or eleven days, 
for it blew very hard all the time. 
While we stayed here, Herman Cop- 
pinger our surgeon went ashore, in- 
tending to live here; but Captain 
Reed sent some men and fetched him 
again. I had thesamethosghts, and 
would have gone ashore too, but 
waited for a more convenient place. 
For neither he nor I when we went 
last on board at Mindanao had any 
knowledge of the plot that was laid to 
leave Captain Swan and run away 
with the x and being sufficiently 
weary of this mad crew, we were 
willing to give them the slip at any 
place whence we might hope to 

t a passage to an Eng 5 
There was nothing else of moment 
happened whilst we stayed here, 


—— 


CHAPTER XV. 


Havixe filled our water, cut our 
wood, and got our ship in a sailin 
winds Les 3 
we - 
tunity of a settled gale to sail towards 
Manilla. ly, June the 4th 
1687, we loosed from Pulo Condore 
with the wind at SW., fair weather, 
ata brisk gale. The pepper junk bound 


K 
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to Siam remained there waiting for 
an easterly wind; but one of his men, 
a kind of bastard Portuguese, came 
aboard our ship and was entertained 
for the sake of his knowledge in the 
several langu of these countries. 
The wind continued in the SW. but 
twenty-four hours, or a little more, 
and then came about to the N. and 
then to the NE., and the sky became 
exceeding clear. Then the wind came 
at E., and lasted betwixt E. and SE. 
for eight or ten days. Yet we con- 
tinu flying to windward, ing 
every day a shift of wind, use 
these winds were not according to the 
season of the We were now 
afraid lest the currents might deceive 
us and carry us on the shoals of Pra- 
cel, which were near us, a little to 
the NW.; but we passed on to the 
eastward without seeing any sign of 
them. Yet we were kept much to 
the northward of our intended course, 
and the easterly winds still continu- 
ing, we despaired of getting to Man- 
illa, and therefore began to E ped 
some new design ; and the result was, 
to visit the Island of Prata,! about 
the Lat. of 20* 40' N., and not far 
from us at this time. It is a small 
low island environed with rocks clear 
round it, by report. It lieth so in 
the way between Manilla and Canton, 
the head of a province and a town of 
t trade in China, that the Chinese 

o dread the rocks about it more than 
the Spaniards did formerly dread Ber- 
mudas,* for many of their junks 
coming from Manilla have been lost 
there, and with abundance of treasure 
in them, as we were informed by all 
the Spaniards that ever we conversed 
with in these parts. They told us 
also that in these wrecks most of the 
men were drowned, and that the 
Chinese did never go thither to take 
up any of the treasure that was lost 
there for fear of ww themselves. 
But the danger of the place did not 


Chinese Sea, about equidistant from 
Canton, Formosa, the northern 
* vext Bermoothes.“ 
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daunt us, for we were resolved to 
our fortunes there if the winds w 
permit ; and we did beat for it five or 
six days, but at last were forced to 
leave that design also for want of 
winds, for the SE. winds continuing, 
forced us on the coast of China. 

It was the 25th of June when we 
made the land, and running in to- 
wards the shore, we came to an anchor 
the same day on the NE. end of St 
John's Island.“ This island is in 
Lat. about 22°30’ N., lying on the 
S. coast of the province of Quan Tung, 
or Canton, in It is of an in- 
different height and pretty plain, and 
the soil fertile enough. It is partly 
woody, ly savannahs or pasturage 
for cattle, and there is some moist 
arable land for rice. The skirts or 
outer part of the island, especially 
that part of it which borders on the 
main sea, is woody. The middle part 
of it is good thick grassy pasture, 


with some groves of trees; and that 
which is cultivated land is low wet 
land, 


the only grain that I did see here, 
The tame cattle which this island 
affords are China goats, bufa- 
loes, and some bullocks. The hogs of 
this island are all black ; they have but 
small heads, very short thick necks, 
great bellies commonly touching the 
gema and short legs. They eat 

t little food, yet they are most of 
them very fat, 8 because they 
sleep much. èe tame fowls are 
ducks and cocks and hens. I saw no 
wild fowl but a few small birds. 

The natives of this island are 
Chinese. They are subject to the 
erown of China, and consequently at 
this time to the Tartars.* The Chinese 
in general are tall, straight-bodied, 


* Called in Chinese -cheun, 
which is evidently an assimilation of 
the name given by the Portuguese; it 
lies nearly-a degree south-west of 
Macao. 

- p Manchoo Tartars, gi 
war thirty years, 
forty years before the time of which 
Dampier writes. 


yielding plentiful crops of rice, 
y 
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taw-boned men. They are long-vis- 
aged, and their foreheads are high 
but they have little eyes. Their 
noses are pretty with a risi 
in the — dle. i: 1 s ae 
a mean tty thin lips. 

are of an hy complexion ; their 
hair is black, and their beards thin 
and long, for they pluck the hair out 
by v roots, s 2 some few 
very long s ing hairs to grow 
aod der ttn, in which they 
take great pride, often combing them 
and sometimes tying them up in a 
knot; and they have such hairs too 
growing down from each side of their 
upper lip like whiskers. The ancient 
Chinese were very proud of the hair 
of their heads, letting it grow very 
long, and stroking it back with their 
hands curiously, and then winding 
the plats all together round a bod- 
kin thrust through it at the hinder 
part of the head ; and both men and 
women did thus. But when the 
Tartars conquered them, they broke 
them off this custom they were fond 
of by main force, insomuch that they 
resented this imposition worse than 
their subjection, and rebelled upon 
it; but bei still worsted, were 
forced to acquiesce; and to this day 
they follow the fashion of their mas- 
ters the Tartars, and shave all their 
heads, only reserving one lock, which 
some tie up, others let it hang down 
to a great or small length, as they 
please. The Chinese in other coun- 
tries still keep their old custom, but 
if any of the Chinese is found wearing 
long hair in China, he forfeits his 
head; and many of them have aban- 
doned their may to e their 
liberty of wearing their bair, as ] have 
been told by themselves. The Chinese 
have no hats, caps, or turbans; but 
when they walk abroad they carry a 
small umbrella in their hands, where- 
with th 
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if he do but cross the street, sereening 
his head with it if he has not an um- 
brella with him. The common ap- 
lof the men is a loose frock and 
reeches. They seldom wear stock- 
ings, but they have shoes, or a sort 
of slip rather. The men's shoes 
madediversely. "Thewomen have 
small feet, and consequently but 
e shoes, for from their — 
their fect are kept swathed up wi 
bands as hard as they can ibly 
endure them; and from the time 
they can go till they have done grow- 
ing, they bind them up every night. 
This they do purposely to hinder 
them from growing, esteeming little 
feet to be a t beauty. But by 
this unreasonable custom they do in 
a manner lose the use of their feet, 
and instead of going, they only 
stumble about their houses, and pre- 
sently squat down again, being, as it 
were, confined to sitting all the days of 
theirlives. They seldom stir abroad ; 
and one would be apt to think that, 
as some have conjectured, their keep- 
ing up their fondness for this fashion 
were a stratagem of the men's to 
keep them from gadding and gossip- 
ing about and confine them at home. 
They are kepe constantly to their 
work, being fine needle-women, and 
making many curious embroideries, 
and they make their own shoes; but 
if any s be desirous to bring 


are 
vi 
li 
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lan very well, said that it was 
made of a fine sort of clay that was 
dug in the province of ton I 
have often made inquiry abont it, 
but could never be well satisfied in it ; 
but while I was on the coast of Can- 
ton I forgot to inquire about it. They 
make very fine lacquer ware also, and 
good silks; and they are curious at 
inting and pce China affords 
gs in great abundance, especially 
China root; but this is not peculiar 
io that country alone, for there is 
much of this root growing in Jamaica, 
particularly at Sixteen Mile Walk; 
and in the Bay of Honduras it is very 
plentiful. There is a great store of 
sugar made in this country ; and tea 
in abundance is brought from thence, 
being much used there, and in Ton- 
uin and'Cochin China as common 
rinking, women sitting in the streets 
and selling dishes of tea hot and 
ready made; they call it Chau, and 
even the poorest people sip it. But 
the tea at Tonquin or Cochin China 
seems not so good, or of so pleasant a 
bitter, or of so fine a colour, or such 
virtue, as this in China; for I have 
drank of it in these countries, unless 
the fault be in their way of i g 
it, for I madenone there myself ; an 
by the high red colour it looks as if 
they made a decoction of it, or kept it 
stale. Yet, at Japan, I wastold there 
is a great deal of pure tea, very good.! 
The Chinese are very great game- 
sters, and they will never be tired 
with it, playing night and day, till 
they have lost all their estates, then 
it is usual with them to hang them- 
selves. This was frequently done b; 
the Chinese factor at Manilla, as 
was told by Spaniards that lived there, 
The Spani themselves are much 
addicted to gaming, and are very ex- 
pert at it; but the Chinese are too 
subtle for them, m 7— general a 
very cunning peo a particu- 
lar account of them and their country 
would fill a volume; nor does my 
short experience of them qualify me 
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to say much of them. Wherefore, to 
confine myself chiefly to what I ob- 
served at St John's Island, where 
we lay some time, and visited the 
shore every day to T provision, as 
hogs, fowl, and buffalo, Here was 
a small town standing in a wet 
swampy ground, with many filth 
ponds amongst the houses, whic 
were built on the ground as ours are, 
not on posts as at Mindanao. In 
these ponds were plenty of ducks; 
the houses were small and low, and 
covered with thatch, and inside were 
but ill furnished, and kept nastily ; 
and 1 have been told by one who was 
there, that most of the houses in the 
city of Canton itself aré but poor and 
irregular. The inhabitants of this 
village seem to be most husbandmen ; 
they were at this time very busy in 
sowing their rice, which is their chief 
commodity. The land in which they 
choose to sow the rice is low and wet, 
and when ploughed, the earth was like 
a mass of mud. They ploughed their 
land with a small plough drawn b 
one buffalo, and one man both hol 
the plough and drives the beast. 
When the rice is ripe and gathered 
in, they tread it out of the ear with 
buffaloes, in a large round place made 
with a hard floor fit for that purpose, 
where they chain three or four of 
these beasts, one at the tail of the 
other ; and driving them round in a 
ring, as in a horse-mill, they so order it 
thatthe buffaloes may upon it all. 
I was once ashore at this island, with 
seven or eight Englishmen more, and 
having occasion to stay some time, we 
killed a small shore 
'hile we were busy dressing of our 
n» one of the natives came and sat 
own by us; and when our dinner 
was ready, we cut a good piece 
gave —— hin, which — i Te- 
ceiv t more, 
and withal potente — yet 
we did not understand his meaning, 
nor much mind him, till our hunger 
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and two or three more. He, going 
before, led the way in a small blin 

path through a thicket into a small 
grove of trees, in which there was an 
old idol temple about ten feet square. 
The walls of it were about nine feet 
high, and two feet thick, made of 
bricks. The floor was paved with 
broad bricks, and in the middle of 


thefloor stood an old rusty iron bell on | palm: 


its brims. This bell was about two 
feet high, 3 on the ground; 
the brims on which it stood were about 
sixteen inches diameter. From the 
brims it did taper away a little to- 
wards the head, much like our bells, 
but that the brims did not turn out 
so much as ours do. On the head of 
the bell there were three iron bars as 
big as a man's arm, and about ten 
inches long from the top of the bell, 
where the ends joined as in a centre, 
and seemed of one mass with the bell, 
as if cast together. These bars stood 
all parallel to the ground ; and their 
farther ends, which stood triangularly 
and opening from each other at equal 
distances, like the flyers of our 
kitchen-jacks, were made exactly in 
the = pated the paw of some mon- 
strous t, having sharp claws on 
it. This, it seems, was their god ; 
for as soon as our zealous guide came 
before the bell, he fell flat on his face, 
and beckoned to us, seeming very 
desirous to have us do the like. At 
the inner side of the temple, against 
the walls, there was an altar of white 
hewn stone. The table of the altar 
was about three feet long, sixteen 
inches broad, and three inches thick. 
It — ay about n ns the 
und, and supported by t small 
2 — ol the o white stone. On 
this altar there were several small 
earthen vessels ; one of them was full 
of small sticks that had been burned 
at one end. Our guide made a t 
many signs for us to fetch sid 19 
ee see of our meat pore and 
seemed v importunate; but we 
refused. “We left him there, and 
went aboard. I did see no other 
temple nor idol here. 
le we lay at this place, we saw 
several small China juuks sailing in 


DESCRIPTION OF A CHINESE JUNK. 


the lagoon between the islands and 
the main; one came and anchored 
by us. I and some more of our men 
went aboard to view her. She was 
built with a square flat head as well 
as stern, only the head or fore-part 
was not so broad as the stern. On 
her deck she had little thatched 


— 5 h, M the — to 
creep in e a pretty lar, 
cabin, wherein there was an altar E 
a lamp burning; I did but just look 
in, and saw not the idol. e hold 
was divided into many small parti- 
tions, all of them made so tight, that 
if a leak should spring up in any one 
of them, it could no farther, and 
so could do but little damage, but 
only to the in the bottom of 
that room w the leak springs up. 
Each of these rooms belongs to one 
or two merchants, or more ; and every 
man freights his goods in his own 
room, and probably lodges there if he 
be on board himself. These junks 
have only two masts, a máinrüast and 
a foremast, The foremast has a 
square yard and a square sail; but 
the mainmast has a sail narrow aloft, 
like a sloop's sail ; and in fair weather 
they use a topsail, which is to haul 
down on the deck in foul weather, 
yard and all; for they do not go up 
to furl it. The mainmast in their 
biggest junks seemed to me as big as 
auy third-rate man-of-war's mast in 
England, and yet not pieced as ours, 
but made of one grown tree ; and in 
all my travels I never saw any single 
tree masts so big in the body, and so 
long, and yet so well tapered, as I 
have seen in the Chinese junks. 
Some of our men went over to a 
— town on the continent of 
hina, where we might have fur- 
nished ourselves with provision, 
which was a thing we were always 
in want of, and was our chief busi- 
Mum j n we were Lo 3 
is place any longer, for we 
some of an approaching storm, 
this balg the thas of 
which storms are 
coast ; 


[4 


and here was no safe 
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It was now the time of the year for 
the SW. monsoon; but the wind had 
been whiffling about from one part of 
the compass to another for two or 
three days, and sometimes it would 
be quite calm. This caused us to put 
to sea, that we might have sea-room 
atleast; for such fluttering weather 
is commonly the forerunner of a tem- 
pest. Accordingly we weighed an- 
chor and set out; yet we had very 
little wind all the next night. But 
the day ensuing, which was the 4th 
of July, about 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon, the wind came to the NE. and 
freshened upon us, and the sky looked 
very black in that quarter, and the 
black clouds began to rise apace and 
move towards us, having hung all the 
morning in the horizon. This made 
us take in our topsails; and the 
wind still increasing, about 9 o'clock 
we reefed our mainsail and foresail. 
At ten we furled our foresail, keeping 
under a mainsail and mizzen, At 11 
o'clock we furled our mainsail, and 
ballasted our mizzen, at which time it 
began to rain, and by 12 o'clock at 
night it blew Lowe d hard, and the 
rain poured down as through a sieve. 
]t thundered and lightened prodi- 
giously, and the sea seemed ofa 
re about us; for every sea that broke 
sparkled like lightning. The violent 
wind raised the sea presently to a 
great height, and it ran very short 
and began to break in on our deck, 
One sea struck away the rails of our 
head; and our sheet anchor, which 
was stowed with one fluke, or bend- 
ing of the iron over the ship's gun- 
wale, and lashed very well down to 
the side, was violently washed off, 
and had like to have struck a hole in 
our bow as it beating against it. 
Then we 3 rotg put right 
before the wind, to stow our anchor 
in, which we did with much 
o; but afterwards we A wae ru 
ndventure to bring our ship to the 
wind again, for fear of founderin 
the ship either to 8 


ſor the turnin ^ 
from the wind is dangerous in MM and 
e 
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away two canoes that were towing 
astern. After 4 o'clock the thunder 
and the rain abated, and then we 
saw a Corpus Sant! at onr main-top- 
mast head, on the very top of the 
truck of the spindle. This sight re- 
Tue our men exceedingly ; for the 
eight of the storm is commonly 
over when the Corpus Sant is seen 
aloft; but when they are seen lyi 


on the deck EA is generally 3 


a bad sign. is a cer- 
tain small glittering light. When it 
a as this did, on the very top 


of the mainmast or at a yard-arm, it 
is like a star; but when it appears on 
the deck it resembles a great glow- 
worm. The Spaniards have another 
name for it (though I take even this 
to be a Spanish or Portuguese name, 
and a corruption only of 

Sanctum); and I have been told t 
when they see them the tly go 
to prayers, and bless themselves for 
the happy sight. I have heard some 
ignorant seamen discoursing how they 
have seen them creep, or, as they say, 
travel about in the scuppers, telling 
many dismal stories that happened at 
such times; but I did never see any 
one p» out of the place where it first 


was except upon deck, where 
ov sea washes it about. Neither 
did I ever see any but when we have 


had hard rain as well as wind, and 
therefore do believe it is some jelly: 
but enough of this. We continued 
scudding right before wind and sea 
from 2 till 7 o'clock in the morning ; 
and then the wind being much abated, 
we set our mizzen again, and brought 
our ship to the wind, and lay under a 
mizzentilleleven. Then it fell flat calm, 


1 „ Corposant. A name given to 
the luminous appearance often beheld 
in a dark tempestuous eu about 
the decks and rigging of a ship, espe- 
cially aboutthemast-heads, yard-arms, 
&c., caused by the electric fluid pass- 
i and- ‘by 
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and it continued so for about two 
hours; but the sky looked very black 
and rueful, especially in the SW., 
and the sea tossed us about like an 

hell for want of wind. About 1 
o'clock in the afternoon, the wind 
sprung up at SW., out of the quarter 
from whence we did e t it;? there- 
fore we presently brailed np our mizzen 
and wore our ship; but we had no 
sooner put our ship before the wind 
but it blew a storm again, and it 
rained very hard, though not so 
violently as the night before; but the 
wind was altogether as boisterous, and 
so continued till 10 or 11 o'clock at 
night. All which time we scudded, 
or run, before the wind er swift, 
though only with our bare poles, that 
is, without any sail abroad. After- 
wards the wind died away by degrees, 
and before day we had but little wind 
and fine clear weather. 

I was never in such a violent storm 
in all my life; so said all the com- 
pany. This was near the change of 
the moon ; it was two or three days 
before the change. The 6th, in the 
morning, having fine handsome wea- 
ther, we got up our yards again, and 
began to dry ourselves and our clothes, 
for we were all well sopped. This 
storm had deadened the — of our 
men so much that, instead of going 
to buy more provision at the same 
place from whence we came before 
the storm, or of seeking any more from 
the Island of tana pre thought of 

ing somewhere to shelter before the 
ull moon, for fear of another such 
storm at that time ; for commonly, if 
there is any very bad weather in the 
month it is about two or three days 
before or after the full or change of 
the moon. These thoughts, I say, 
put our men on thinking where to 

; and the draughts or sea-plats? 

ing first consulted, it was uded 


1 It had been in the NE. before; 
and thus, though Dampier knew no- 
thing about modern theories of storms, 
it seems clear that in the two hours 


lull he had the vortex 
2 passed through 
2 Plans or charts, 
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to go to certain islands lying in Lat. 
23° N., called Pescadores. For there 
was not a man aboard that was any- 
thing acquainted on these coasts; and 
therefore all our dependence was on 
the draughts, which only pointed out 
to us where such and such places or 
islands were, without giving us any 
account what eee roads, or bays 
there were, or the uce, strength, 
or trade of them. ^ Thes we —— 
forced to seek after ourselves. The 
Pescadores are a great many inhabited 
islands, lying near the Island of For- 
mosa, between it and China, in or 
near Lat. 23* N., almost as high as 
the Tropic of Cancer. These Pesca- 
dore Islands are moderately high, and 
* 1 much like our Dorsetshire and 
iltshire Downs in England. They 
produce thick short grass and a few 
trees. They are pretty well watered, and 
they feed abundance of goats and some 
great cattle. There are abundance of 
mounts* and old fortifications on them, 
but of no use now, whatever they have 
been. Between the two easternmost 
islands there is a very good harbour, 
which is never without junks riding in 
it; and on the west side of the eastern- 
mostisland there is a large town and fort 
commanding the harbour. The houses 
are but low, yet well built, and the town 
makes a fine prospect. This is a gar- 
rison of the wherein are also 
three or four hundred soldiers, who 
live here three years, and then they 
are removed to some other place. On 
the island on the west side of the 
harbour, close by the sea, there is a 
small town of Chinese, and most- of 
the other islands have some Chinese 
living on them, more or less. 
Having, as I said before, concluded 
to go to these islands, we 
awayforthem. The 20th of July we 
had first si of them, and steered 


in findi to 
enit IS Ve coon tute, Da. fare 
We blun- 


They really lie about 20’ to the 
northward of the 
* Mounds, ® Wondered, 
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junks going and coming, and some at 
anchor, and so great a town as the neigh- 
bouring easternmost town, the Tartar- 
jan garrison ; for we did not expect nor 
desire to have seen - le, being 
in care to lie conceal & these seas. 
However, seeing we were here, we 
boldly ran into the harbour, and pre- 
sently sent ashore our canoe to the 
town. Our people were met by an 
officer at their lauding, and our quar- 
termaster, who was the chief man in 
the boat, was conducted before the 
Governor and examined, of what na- 
tion we were, and what was our busi- 
ness here. He answered that we were 
English, and were bound to Amoy or 
res which is a city standing on a 
navigable river in the province of 
Fo-kien in China, a place of vast 
trade, there being a hnge multitude 
of ships there, and in general on all 
these coasts, as I have heard of several 
that have been there. He said also, 
that having received some damage by 
a storm, we therefore put in here to 
refit before we would adventure to 

farther, and that we did intend to lie 
here till after the full moon, for fear 
of another storm. The Governor told 
him that we might better refit our 
ship at Amoy than here, and that he 
heard that two English vessels were 
arrived there already, and that he 
should be very ready to assist us in 
anything, but we must not expect 
to trade there, but must go to the 
places allowed to entertain merchant 
strangers, which wereAmoy and Macao. 
(Macao isa town of great trade also, 
lying in an island at the very mouth 
of the River of Canton. It is forti- 


fied and ned by a large Portu- 
lese colony, but under the 
Jhinese Governor, w people in- 


habit one moiety of the town, and 
lay on the Portuguese what tax they 
please; for they dare not disobli 

the Chinese forfear of losing their 
trade.) However, the Governor very 
kindly told our quartermaster that 
whatsoever we wanted, if that place 
could furnish ns, we should have it ; 
T AA EA ease not come ashore on 

nt islan 


some of men to know what we 
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wanted, and they should also bring it 
off to us ; that nevertheless we might 
pa shore on the other islands, to 

y refreshments of the Chinese. 
After the discourse was ended, the 
Governor dismissed him with a small 
jar of flour and three or four large 
cakes of very fine bread, and about a 
dozen pine-apples and water-melons 
(all d apti n their kind) as a pre- 
sent to the 8 

The next day an eminent officer 
came aboard with a great many at- 
tendauts, He wore a black silk cap 
of a particular make, with a plume of 
black and white feathers standing n 
almost round his head behind, and 
all his outside clothes were black silk. 
He had a loose black coat which 
reached to his knees, and his breeches 
were of the same, and underneath his 
coat he had two garments more of 
other coloured silk. His legs were 
covered with small black limber boots. 
All his attendants were in a ve 
handsome garb of black silk, all 
wearing those small black boots and 


caps. These caps were like the crown 
of a hat made o leaves, like 
our straw-hats, but withont brims, 


and coming down but to their ears. 
These had no feathers, but had an 
oblong button om the top, 
between the button and the cap there 
fell down all round their head, as low 
as the cap reached, a sort of coarse 
hair like horse-hair, dyed (as I sup- 
pose) of a light red colour. The officer 

rought aboard, as a present from the 
Governor, a young heifer, the fattest 
and kindliest beef that I did ever 
taste in any foreign country ; it was 
small yet full grown; two large hogs, 
four goats, two baskets of fine flour, 
twenty great flat cakes of fine well- 
tasted bread, two great jars of arrack 
(made of rice as I judged), called 
the Chinese Sam-Bhu; and fifty-five 
jars of Hog-Shu, as they call it, and 
our Europeans from them. i 
liquor, made of wheat, 
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and tastes much like it, and is very 
leasant and hi Our seamen 


e it mightily, and will lick their | 1 


. it; for scarce a ship goes to 
China but the men come home fat 
with soaking this liquor, and bring 
Store of jars of it home with them. 
It is put into small, white, thick jars 
that hold near a quart; the double 
jars hold about two quarts, These 
jars are small below, and thence rise 
up with a pretty full belly, closing in 
pretty short at top, with a small 
thick mouth. Over the mouth of 
the jar they put a thin chip cnt round 
just so as to cover the mouth, over 
that a piece of paper, and over that 
they put a great lump of clay, almost 
as big as the bottle or jar itself, with 
a hollow in it to admit the neck of 
the bottle made round and about 
four inches long; this is to preserve 
the liquor. If the liquor take any 
vent, it will be sour presently; so 
that when we buy any of it of the 
ships from China returning to Madras 
or Fort St George, where it is then 
sold, or of the Chinese themselves, 
of whom I have bought it at Achin 
and Bencoolen in Sumatra, if the clay 
be cracked, or the liquor mothery,* 
we make them take itagain. A quart 
jar there is worth sixpence. Besides 
this present from the Governor, there 
was a — in of a junk sent two jars 
of arrack, and abundance of pine- 
apples and water-melons. Captain 

sent ash 


off the same officer to compli- 
ment the Captain for his civility, and 
romised to retaliate his kindness 


„ 
blustering weather a 
no boak podli come aboard. 

We stayed here till the 29th, and 
then sailed from hence, with the 
wind at SW., and pretty fair weather. 


make “mum” the word with the 
imbiber. 
1 Monldy, muddy. 


GRAFTON AND MONMOUTH ISLANDS. 
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We now directed our course for some 
islands we had chosen to go to that 
ie between Formosa and Luconia. 
They are laid down in our plots? 
without any name, only with a fignre 
of 5, denoting the number of them, 
It was su by us that these 
islands no inhabitants, becanse 
they had not any name by our hydro- 
g phers; th 2 es thought 99 
ere secure, an kd near the 
Island of Luconia, which we did still 
intend to visit, In going to them we 
sailed by the SW. end of Formosa, 
leaving it on our larboard side. The 
6th of August we arrived at the five 
islands that we were bound to, and 
anchored on the east side of the nor- 
thernmost island, in fifteen fathoms, 
acable’s length from the shore. H 
contrary to our expectation, we foun 
abundance of inhabitants in sight; 
for there were three large towns all 
within a league of the sea, and another 
larger town than any of the three on 
the back side of a sinall hill close by 
also, as we found afterwards. These 


hree of the islands were pretty large ; 
. This 


island of the two our men un- 
animously Bashee Island, from 
2 Plats; maps, charts, or plates. 
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a liquor which we drank there plenti- 
fully every day after we came to an 
anchor at it, The other, which is 
the smallest of all, we called Goat 
Island, from the great number of 
goats there ; and to the northward of 
them all are two high rocks. Orange 
Island, which is the bi of them 
all, isnot inhabited. Itis high land, 
flat and even on the top, with steep 
cliffs against the sea; for which rea- 
son we could not go ashore there, as 
we did on all the rest. Monmouth 
and Grafton Isles are very hilly, with 
many of those steep inhabited preci- 
pices ox them that I shall describe par- 
ticularly. The two small islands are 
flat and even ; only the Bashee Island 
has one steep, sc hill, but Goat 
Island is all flat and very even. The 
mould of these islands in the valleys 
is blackish in some places, but in 
most red. The hills are very rocky ; 
the valleys are well watered with 
brooks of fresh water, which run into 
the sea in many different places. 
The soil is indifferent fruitful, espe- 
cially in the valleys, producing pretty 
ger plenty of trees (though not very 
ig) and thick grass. sides of 
the mountains have also short grass, 
and some of the mountains have mines 
within them ; for the natives told us 
that the yellow metal they showed us 
(as I shall speak more particularly) 
came from these mountains; for when 
they held it up they would point to- 
wards them. 
The fruit of the islands are a few 
xlantains, bananas, pine apples, pump- 
m sugar-canes, &c.; and there 
might be more if the natives would, 
for the ground seems fertile enough. 
Here are great plenty of potatoes and 
yams, which is the common food for 
the natives for bread kind; for those 
few plantains they have are only used 
ruit, They have some cotton 
wing here, of the small plants. 
fere are plenty of goats and abun- 
dance of hogs, and fowls, either 
wild or tame. For this I have alwa: 
observed in my travels, both in 
East and West Indies, that in those 
where there is plenty of grain, 
at is, of rice in the one and maize 
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in the other, there are also found 
great abundance of fowls ; but on the 
contrary, few fowls in those countries 
where the inhabitants feed on fruits 
and roots only. The few wild fowls 
that are here are nets and some 
other small birds. Their tame fowl 
are only a few cocks and hens. 
Monmouth and Grafton Islands are 
very thiek inhabited ; and Bashee 
Island has one town on it. The 
natives of these islands are short, 
squat people; they are generall 
round-visaged, with low foreh 
and thick eyebrows; their eyes of a 
hazel colour and small, yet bigger 
than the Chinese; short low noses, 
and their lips and mouths middle 
proportioned. Their teeth are white; 
their hair is black, and thiek, and 
lank, which they wear but short ; it 
will just cover their ears, and so it is 
cut round very even. Their skins 
are of a very dark copper colour. 
They wear no hat, cap, or turbat,! 
nor anything. to keep off the sun. 
The men for the biggest part have onl: 
a small clout to cover their naked- 
ness; some of them have jackets 
made of plantain leaves, which were 
as rough as any bear's skin. I never 
saw such rugged things. The women 
have a short petticoat made of cotton, 
which comes a little below their knees. 
It is a thick sort of stubborn cloth, 
which * themselves of their 
cotton. th men and women wear 
large earrings, made of that yellow 
metal before mentioned. Whether it 
were gold or no I cannot positively 
say; 1 took it to be so, it was heavy, 
and of the colour of our paler gold. 
I would fain have brought away some 
to have satisfied my curiosity, but I 
had nothing wherewith to buy any. 
Captain Reed bought two of these 
rings with some iron, of which tlie 
le are very greedy; and he would 


ave bought a — 

come toa ir market, at 

the Phas the metal made him 

and his crew distrust its being right 

gold. For ay rey I have 

ven on purchase of some; 
1 Turban. 
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but having no property in the iron, 
of which * had great store on board, 
sent from England by the merchants 


along with Captain Swan, I durst not | has 


first polished. look 
t i vel 
buttime makes them 
toa 


These rings when 
gloriously ; 
e, and turn 
pale yellow. Then they make a 
soft paste of red earth, and, smearing 
it over their rings, they cast them into 
a quick fire, where they remain till 
they be red-hot; then they take them 
outand cool them in water, and rub 
olf the paste ; and they look again of 
a glorious colour and lustre. These 

ople make but small low houses. 

e sides, which are made of small 
posts, wattled with boughs, are not 
above four feet and a half high: the 
ridge pole is about seven or eight feet 
hi d. They have & fireplace at one 
end of their houses, and dotis placed 
on the ground to lie on. They in- 
habit ther in small villages, built 
on the sides and tops of rocky hills ; 
three or four rows of houses one above 
another, and on such steep precipices, 
that they go up to the first row with a 
wooden ladder, and so with a ladder 
still from every story up to that 
above it; there being no [other] way 
to ascend. The plain on the first pre- 
cipice may be so wide as to haye room 
both for a row of houses that stand 
all along on the edge or brink of it, 
and a very narrow street running 
along before their doors; between the 
row of houses and the foot of the next 
precipice, the plain of whieh is in a 
manner level to the tops of the houses 
below; and so for the rest. The 
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j sible. These precipices are natural ; 
for the rocks seem too hard to work 
on; nor is there any sign that art 
been employed about them. On 
Bashee Island there is one such, and 
built upon, with its back next the sea. 
Grafton and Monmouth Isles are very 
thick set with these hills and towns; 
and the natives, whether for fear of 
pirates, or foreign enemies, or factions 
among their own clans, care not for 
building but in these fastnesses, which 
I take to be the reason that 
Isle, though the largest, and as fertile 
as any, yet, being level and exposed, 
has no inhabitants. 1 never saw the 
like precipices and towns. 

These people are ingenious 
also in building boats. Their small 
boats are much like our Deal yawls, 
but not so big; and they are built 
with very narrow plank, pinned with 
wooden pins and some nails, They 
have also some pretty large boats, 
which will carry forty or fifty men; 
these they row with twelve or four- 
teen oars of a side. They are built 
much like the small ones, 4nd they 
row double-banked ; that is, two men 
sitting on one bench, but one rowing 
on one side, the other on the other 
side, of the boat. They understand 
the use of iron, and work it them- 
selves. Their bellows are like those 
at Mindanao. The common employ- 
ment for the men is fishing; but I 
did never see them cateh much: 
whether it is more plenty at other 
times of the year I know not. The 
women do manage their plantations. 

1 did never see them kill any of 


common ladder to each row or street | their goats or hogs for themselves ; 


comes up at a narrow left 
pu ly about the middle of it; 
and the street being bounded with a 


yet they would beg the paunches of 
the goats that they themselves did 
sell to us: and if any of our surly 


Lina eg nlso at each end, it is but | seamen did heave them into the sea, 
ng up the ladder, if they be they would take them up again, and 


assaulted, and then there is no com- 
ing at them from below, but 


climbing up as again st a perpend 
cular wall R and that they may not 


be assaulted from above, they take | off. The goats’ skins 


care to build on the side of such a 

hill oe back side hangs over the 

sea, or is some high, steep, perpendi- 
ice, altogether 


cular precipice, inacces- 


at | 


the skins of the goats also, They 
would not meddle with hogs’ guts, if 
our men threw away any besides what 
they made chitterling and sansazes 

these people 


would carry ashore, and making a 
fire they would singe off all the hair, 
and afterwards let the skin lie and 


| parch on the coals, till they thought 
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it eatable ; aud then they would gnaw 
it, and tear it to pieces with their 
teeth, and at last swallow it. The 
paunches of the goats would make 
them an excellent dish : they dressed 
itin this manner. They would turn 
out all the chopped and crudities 
found in the maw? into their pots, 
and set it over the fire, and stir it 
about often; this would smoke, and 
puff, and heave up as it was boiling ; 
wind breaking out of the ferment, 
and making a very savoury stink. 
While this was doing, if they had 
any fish, as commonly n had two 
or three small fish, these they would 
make very clean (as hating nastiness 
belike) and cut the flesh from the 
bone, and then mince the flesh as 
small as possibly they could; and 
when that in the pot was well boiled, 
they would take 1t up, and strewing 
a little salt into it they would eat it, 
mixed with their raw minced fish. 
The dung in the maw would look 
like so much boiled herbs minced 
very small; and they took up their 
mess with their fingers, as the Moors 
do their pillau, usi no spoons. 
They had another dish made of a 
sort of locusts, whose bodies were 
about an inch and a half long, and 
as thick as the top of one's little 
finger; with thin wings, and 
long and small legs. At this time 
of the year these creatures came in 

reat swarms to devour their potato- 
aves and other herbs; and the 
natives would go out with small nets, 
andtakeaquartatonesweep. When 
they had enough, they would carry 
them home, and parch them over the 
fire in an earthen pan; and then 
their wings and legs would fall off, 
and their heads and backs would turn 
red like boiled shrimps, being before 
brownish. Their bodies being full, 
would eat v moist, their heads 
would crackle in one's teeth. I did 
once eat of this dish, and liked it well 
enough; but their other dish my 
stomach would not take. 

Their common drink is water; as 
it is of all other Indians. Besides 


zo» 1 Stomach, 
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which, they make a sort of drink 
with the juice of the sugar-cane, 
which they boil and put some small 
black sort of berries among it. When 
it is well boiled, they put it into 
great jars, and let it stand three or 
our days, and work, Then it settles 
and becomes clear, and is presently 
fit to drink. This is an excellent 
liquor, and very much like English 
beer, both in colour and taste. It is 
very strong, and I do believe v 
wholesome : for our men, who dran 
briskly of it all day for several weeks, 
were frequently with it, and 
never sick after it. The natives 
brought a vast deal of it every day 
to those aboard and ashore: for some 
of our men were ashore at work on 
Bashee Island; which island they 
gave that name to from their drink- 
ing this liquor there, that being the 
name which the natives called this 
liquor by : and as they sold it to our 
men very cheap, so they did not spare 
to drink it as freely. And indeed, 
from the plenty of this liquor, and 
their plentiful use of it, our men called 
a ipo ista she Dashes qum E 
at language those e speak 
I know not : for it had enr ainiti in 
sound to the Chinese, which is spoken 
much through the teeth ; nor yet to 
the — nguage, They called 
the metal that their earrings were 
made of, Bullawan, which is the 
Mindanao word for gold; therefore 
3 they may be related to the 
Philippine Indies: for that is the 
neral name for gold among all those 
ndians, I add not learn whence 
they have their iron ; but it is most 
likely they go in their great boats to 
the north end of Luconia, and trade 
with the Indians of that island for it. 
Neither did I see anything besides 
iron, and pieces of buffaloes’ hides, 
which I could judge that they bought 
of strangers. Their clothes were of 
their own th and manufacture, 
These men 


being wi sleeves, and sewed both 
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sides ther, with holes for the 
head and the arms to come forth. 


This buff-coat reaches down to their 
knees; it iscloseabout theirshoulders, 
but below it is three feet wide, and as 
thick as a 

I conld never perceive them to wor- 
ship anything, neither had they any 
idols; neither did they seem to ob- 
serve any one day more than another. 
I could never perceive that one man 
was of greater power than another ; 
but they seemed to be all equal : only 
every man ruling in his own house, 
and the children respecting and hon- 
ouring their parents. Yet it is pro- 
bable that they have some law, or 
custom, by which they are governed : 
for while we lay here we saw a young 
man buried alive in the earth ; an 
it was for theft, as far as we could 
understand from them. There was a 
great deep hole dug, and abundance 
of people came to the place to take 
their last farewell of him. Among 
the rest, there was one woman who 
made great lamentation, and took off 
the condemned person's earrings. We 
supposed her to be his mother. After 
he had taken his leave of her and 
some others, he was put into the pit, 
and covered over with earth. He 
did not struggle, but yielded very 
quietly to his punishment ; and they 
crammed the earth close upon him, 
and stifled him. 

They have but one wife, with whom 
they live and very well; and 
their children live very obediently 
under them. The boys go out a-fish- 
ing with their fathers, and the girls 
dive at ees — their mothers : and 
when the are grown tt 
strong, — e them to ma ab 
tations, to dig yams and potatoes, of 
which they bring home on their heads 
every day enough to serve the whole 
family: for they have no rice nor 
maize. Their plantations are in the 
valleys, at a good distance from their 
houses: where every man has a cer- 
tain spot of land, which is — 
his own. This he manages himse 
for his own use ; and provides enongh, 
that he may not beholden to 
his neighbour. Notwithstanding the 
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seeming nastiness of their dish of 
goat's maw, they are in their persons 
a very neat cleanly people, both men 
and women : and they are withal the 
quietest and civilest people that I did 
ever meet with. I vould never per- 
ceive them to be angry with one an- 
other. I have admired to see twenty 
or thirty boats aboard our ship at a 
time, and RA no difference among 
them, but civil and quiet, endea- 
vouring to help each other on occa- 
sion: no noise, nor appearance of 
distaste: and although sometimes 
cross accidents would happen, which 
might have set other men together 
by the ears, m they were not moved 
bythem. They have no sort of coin : 
but they have small crumbs of the 
metal before described, which they 
bind up very safe in plantain-leaves, 
or the like. This tetai they exchan 
for what they want, giving a &mall 
quantity of it, about two or three 
ins, fora jar of drink that would 
old five or six gallons. They have 
no scales, but give it by guess. Thus 
much in general. 

To proceed, therefore, with our 
affairs. I have said before that we 
anchored here the 6th of August. 
While we were furling our sails, there 
came near 100 boats of the natives 
aboard, with three or four men in 
each, so that our deck was full of men. 
We were at first afraid of them, and 
therefore got up twenty or MANI 
arms on our poop, and kept or 
four men as sentinels. with guns in 
their hands, ready to fire on them if 
they had offered to molest us. But 
= were pretty quiet, only th 
picked up such old iron as they foun 
on our deck ; and they also took ont 
our pump-bolts, and linch-pins out of 
the carriages of our before we 
perceived them. At one of our 
men perceived one of them very Pr 
getting ont one of our linch-pins, 
took hold of the fellow, who immedi- 
ately Mense out; and all the rest 
presently leaped overboard—someinto 
their boats, others into the sea—and 
they all made away for the shore, 
But when we ir fri, 


f 
made much bios that was ie hela, 
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who stood trembling all the while ; 
and at last we gave him a small piece 
of iron, with which he immediately 
leaped overboard and swam to his 
consorts, who hovered about our — 
to see the issue. Then we beckon 
to them to come aboard. again, bein 
very loth to lose a commerce wi 
them. Some e; the boats ne aboard 
in, and they were always very 
Nope: and civil afterwards. e pre- 
sently after this sent a canoe ashore 
to see their manner of living, and 
what provision they had. The canoe's 
crew were made very welcome with 
Bashee drink, and saw abundance of 
hogs, some of which they bought and 
returned aboard. After this the na- 
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there about three or fourdays before we 
815 to e islands. —— tothe 
southw. ing on the east side 
of Grafton 5 and then passed 
through between that and Monmouth 
Island, but we found no anchoring 
till we came to the north end of Mon- 
mouth Island, and there we stopped 
during one tide. When we went from 
hence, we coasted about two leagues 
to the southward on the west side of 
Monmouth Island; and finding no 
anchor ground, we over to 
Bashee Island, and came to an anchor 
on the north-east part of it against a 
small sandy bay in seven fathom clean 
hard sand, and abont a quarter of a 
mile from the shore. e presently 


tives brought aboard both hogs and | built a tent ashore to mend our sails 


goats to us in their own boats; and 
every day we should have fifteen or 
twenty hogs and goats in boats aboard 
by our side. These we bought fora 
small matter. We could buy a good 
fat goat for an old iron hoop, and a hog 
of seventy or eighty pounds' weight for 
two or three pounds of iron. Their 
drink also they brought off in jars, 
which we bon 2 8, aiken, 


for old nail 

and leaden bullets, Besides the fore- 
mentioned commodities, they brought 
aboard great quantities of gum and 
potatoes, which we puro ased for 
nails, spikes, or bullets. It was one 
man's work to be all day cutting out 
bars of iron into small pieces with a 
cold chisel, and these were for the 
great purchases of hogs and goats, 
which they would not sell for nails, 
as their drink and roots. We never 
let them know what store we had, 
that they might value it the more. 
Every morning, as soon as it was 
light, they would thus come aboard 
with their commodities, which we 
bonght as we had occasion. We did 
commonly furnish ourselves with as 
many goats and roots as served us all 
the day; and their hogs we bought 
in large quantities as we thought con- 
venient, for we salted them. Their 
hogs were sweet, but I never saw 
so many measled ones. 

We filled all our water at a curious 
brook close by us in Grafton Isle, 
where we first anchored. We stayed 


————— — — — — — 


in, and stayed all the rest of our time 
here, viz., from the 13th of August 
till the 26th of September. In which 
time we mended our sails and scrub- 
bed our ship's bottom very well; and 
every day some of us went to their 
towns and were kindly entertained 
a Sa Their boats also came 
a with their merchandise to sell, 
and lay aboard all day; and if we did 
not take it off their hands one day, 
they would bring the same again the 
next. We had yet the winds at SW. 
and SSW., mostly fair weather. In 
October we did expect the winds to 
shift to the NE., and therefore we 
provided to sail (as soon as the east- 
ern monsoon was settled) to crnise off 
Manilla. 2 we provided a 
stock of provision. Wesalted seventy 
or eighty good fat hogs, and bought 
yams and potatoes good store to eat 
at sea, 

About the 24th of September 
the winds shifted abont to the E., 
and thence to the NE., fine fair 
weather. The 25th it came at N. 


at night it blew a very fierce storm. 
We were then riding with our best 
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of the clock the next day. Then the 
wind came on so fierce that she drove 
again with both anchors ahead. The 
wind was now at N. by W., and we 
kept driving till 3 or 4 of the clock 
in the afternoon ; and it was well for 
us that there were no islands, 

or sands in our way, for if there had 
been, we must have been driven upon 
them. We used our utmost endeavours 
to stop her, being loth to go to sea, 
because we had six of our men ashore 
who could not get off now. At last we 
were driven ont into deep water, and 
then it was in vain to wait any lo: ; 
therefore we hove in our sheet cable, 
and got up our sheet anchor, and cut 
away our best bower (for to have 
heaved her up then would have — 
near to have foundered us), and so 
put to nS We had veg I xe 
weather the night ensuing, 

hard rain ; an Be ala T town 
with our bare poles till 3 o'elock in 
the morning. en the wind slack- 
ened, and we brought our -- to 
under a mizzen, and lay with our head 
to the westward. The 27th the wind 
abated much, but it rained very hard 
all day and the night ensuing. The 
28th the wind came abont to the NE., 
and it cleared up and blew a hard 


It 
was the 29th when the wind came to 
the SW. Then we made all the sail 
we could for the island again. The 


anchored 
we were driven. 
Then our six men were bronght 
aboard by the natives, to whom we 
ve three whole bars of iron for their 
indness and civility 72 2 
extraordinary present em. Mr 
Robert Hall was one of the men that 
were left ashore; I shall speak more 


SIX MEN PICKED UP. 
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of him hereafter. He and the rest of 
them told me that after the ship was 
out of sight the natives began to be 
more kind to them than they had 
been before, and persuaded them to 
eut their hair short, as theirs was; 
offering to each of them, if they would 
do it, a young woman to wife, and a 
small hatchet and other iron utensils 
fit for a planter, in 
showed them a piece of 

were courted thus 


to manage. 

Ls tah te: of thy town whew th 
then were, but e took the 
headquarters at the house of him with 
3 they first went ashore. When 

e ship appeared in sight again, then 
they importuned Ven fos ar iron, 
which is the chief thing that th 
covet, even above their earrings. We 
might have bought all their earrings 
or rel il they had, with our iron 
bars, we been assured of its good- 
ness; and yet when it was touched 
and compared with other gold, we 
could mot discern any difference, 
though it looked so pale in the lump; 
but the seeing them polish. it so often 
was a new disconragement. 

This last storm Bd our men quite 
out of heart ; for although it was not 
altogether so fierce as that which we 
were in on the coast of China, which 
was still fresh in memory, yet it 
wrought more powerfully, and fright- 
ed them from their d of cruis- 
ing before Manilla, fearing another 


; and withal 
d for them 


LI 

towards Cape 

Doris ad thao io ona epe 
more of their minds, int doubt- 
less, to cruise in the Red ; and 
d easily prevailed with the crew. 


Captain Tait said it was danger- 
ous, islands and 
shoals there, with which T 
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Islands, to out into the East 
Indian b the Island Timor. 
This seemed to be a very tedious way 
about, and as dangerous altogether 
for shoals; but not for meeting with 
English or Dutch ships, which was 
their greatest fear. I was well 
enough satisfied, knowing that the 
farther we went, the more knowledge 
and experience I should get, which 
was the main thing that I regarded ; 
and I should also have the more 
variety of places to attempt an escape 
from them, being fully resolved to 
take the first opportunity of giving 
them the slip. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Tux gd of October 1687, we sailed 
from these islands standing to the 
southward, intending to sail through 
among the Spice Islands. We had 
fair weather, and the wind at W. 
We first steered SSW., and 
close by certain small islands that lie 
j the north end of the Island 
AT Pe Tis it 
west of us, an on the 
side of it, and the rest of the Phili 
pine Islands, coasting to the south- 
ward. The NE. ipe — 
Luconia a to cham- 
paign iat of an indifferent height, 
lain and even for many leagues only 
t has some pretty high hills stand- 
ing upright hy themselves in these 
plains; but no ridges of hills, or 
chains of mountains joining one to 
another. The land on t side 


passing on the east side of the rest of 
the "ili Islands. These u 
to be more mountainous and 
woody, till we came in sight of the 
. Toland St John, the first of that name 
I mentioned; the other I spoke of on 
on d edd te ba UE 
escri a y 
Pow Here the wind coming 
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southerly, forced us to keep farther 
from the islands. The 14th of Octo- 
ber we came close by a small, low, 
woody island, that lies east from tha 
SE. end of Mindanao, distant from it 
about twenty leagues. I do not find 
it set down in any sea-chart. The 
15th we had the wind at NE., and 
steered west for the Island Mindanao, 
and arrived at the SE. end in on 
the 16th. There we went in and 
anchored between two small islands, 
Here we found a fine small cove on 
the NW. end of the easternmost 
island, fit to careen in or haul ashore ; 
so we went in there, and presently 
unrigged our ship, and provided to 
haul our ship ashore, to clean her 
bottom. 

These islands are about three or 
four leagues from the Island Minda- 
nao ; tliey are about four or five miles 
in circumference, and of a prett 
good height. The mould is black 
and deep, and there are two small 
brooks of fresh water. They are 
Naeh yd iam with great 

igh trees; therefore our ters 
were sent ashore to cut 833 of 
them for our use; for here they made 
a new boltsprit, 1 which we did set 
here also, our old one being v 
faulty. They made a new fom 
too, anda foretopmast ; and our pumps 
being faulty and not serviceable, they 
did cut a tree to make a pump. They 
first squared it, then sawed it in the 
middle, and then hollowed each side 
Mio The two hollow sides were 

ig enough to contain a pump- 

e midst of them both, when 
they were joined together, and it re- 

uired their utmost skill to close 
them exactly to the making a tight 
cylinder for the pump-box ; being un- 


pro- | accustomed to sach work. We learnt 


this way of p-making from the 
Spaniards, who make their 8 
at they use in their ships e 
South Seas after this manner; and I 
am confident that there are no better 


1 Bowsprit, called, babl. 
from the efe word “hale 
something or thrust 

from the bow of ship. 
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hand-pumps in the world than they 
have, 


While we lay here, the FO ht 
Prince that I mentioned in Chapter 
XIII., came aboard! He, under- 
standing that we were bound farther 
to the southward, desired us to trans- 
ood ae Fa eoe lage E Li 
sland. He showed it to us in our 
draught, and told us the name of it, 
which we put down in our draugh 
for it was not named there; but 
o forgot to put it into my journal. 
his man told us, that not above six 
days before this hesaw Captain Swan, 
and several of his men that we left 
there, and named the names of some 
of them, who, he said, were all well, 
and now they were at the city of Min- 
danao ; but that they had been all of 
them ont with Raja Laut, fighting 
under hím in wars against his 
enemies the Alfoores; and that most 
of them fought with undaunted cour- 
age, for which they were hi n hon- 
oured and esteemed, as well the 
Sultan, as by the General Raja Laut. 
That now Captain Swan intended to 
go with his men to Fort St George,“ 
and that in order thereto, he bad prof- 
fered forty ounces of gold for a ship, 
bat the owner and he were not yet 
agreed ; and that he feared the Sul- 


and ptain Reed promised 
to stay for him (for we bad ow al- 


80 
most finished our business), and he 
very glad of the opportunity 
of with us. 
this I endeavoured to 


ip to 
the River of Mindanao and offer their 
service again to Captain Swan. I took 
an opportunity when were filli 
water, there being then half the ship's 


2 Who had been sent by his uncle, 
the Sultan of a spice island, to Min- 
danao, with an invitation to Captain 
Swan to come and trade. See page 247. 

* Madras, 
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company ashore, and I found these 
all very willing to do it. I desired 
them to say nothing till I had tried 
the minds of the other half, which I 
intended to do the next day, it being 
their turn to fill water then ; but one 
of these men, who seemed most for- 
ward to invite back Captain Swan, 
py Captain — and Captain THE 
of the project, and they presently dis- 
suad Yet, 1 — We ned de- 
signs. Yet, fearing the worst, bea 
made all possible haste to be gone. 

have sincé been informed that Captain 


t W. 
t to Batavia (where the Dutch took 


their journals from them), and so to 
— and some of Captain Swan's 
men died at Mindanao, of which num- 
ber Mr Harthope and Mr Smith, Cap- 
tain Swan's merchants, were two. At 
last Captain Swan and his. surgeon, 

ing in a small canoe aboard of a 
Dutch ship then pred road, in order 
to get to Europe, were over- 
aid» the natives at the month of the 
river, who waited their coming pur- 
posely to do it, but unsuspected by 
them, where they both were killed in 
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would spoil and take all that they had, 
and their country too. When the 
General has been informed of these 
discourses he would say, What, is 
Captain Swan made of iron, and able 
to resist a whole kingdom? or does 
he think that we are afraid of him 
that he speaks thus!" Yet did he 
never touch him till now the Min- 
danayans killed him. It is very pro- 
bable there might be somewhat of 
truth in all this, for the Captain was 
passionate, and the General y of 
gold. But whatever was the occa- 
sion, so he was killed, as several have 
assured me, and his gold seized on, 
and all his things; and his journal 
also from England, as far as Cape Cor- 
rientes on the coast of Mexico. This 
journal was afterwards sent away from 
thence by Mr Moody (who was there 
both a little before and a little after 
the murder), and he sent it into Eng- 


land by Mr Goddard, chief mate of 
the Defence. 
But to our pn Seeing I could 


not persnade them to go to Captain 
Swan in, I had a great desire to 
have had the Prince’s rg ug f bnt 
Captain Reed was afraid to let his 
fickle crew lie long. That very day 
that the Prince had promised to re- 
turn to us, which was November 2, 
1687, we sailed hence, directing our 
course SW. and having the wind at 
NW. This wind continued till we 
came in sight of the Island Celebes, 
then it veered about to the W, and 
to the S. of W. We came up with 
the NE. end of the Island Celebes on 
the 9th, and there we found the cur- 
rent setting to the W. so stro 
that we could hardly get on the 
„be Island Celebes i largo 
e Islan ebes is a very 
island, extended in length from nort 
to south about seven degrees of Lati- 
tude, and in breadth about three de- 
It lies under the 
e north end being in Lat. 1°30’ N., 
and the sonth in Lat. 5* 30’ S.; 
and by common account the 
this island lies nearest 
south, Tak | Aa ae waist 
runs out a narrow 
ing NE. about thirty 
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about thirty leagues to the eastward 
of this long slip is the Island Gilolo, 
on the west side of which are four 
small islands close by it, which are very 
well stored with cloves. The two chief 
are Ternate and Tidore. And as the 
Isle of Ceylon is reckoned the only 
place for cinnamon, and that of Banda 
or nutmegs; so these are thought by 
some to be the only clove islands in 
the world; but this is a t error, 
as I have already shown. At the 
south end of the Island Celebes there 
is a sea or of about seven or eight 
leagues wide, and forty or fifty long, 
which runs up the country almost 
directly to the north ; and this gulf 
has several small islands along the 
middle of it. On the west side of the 
island, almost at the south end of it, 
the town of Macassar is seated—a town 
of great strength and trade belonging 
to the Dutch, There are great inlets 
and lakes on the east side of the island, 
as also abundance of small islands and 
shoals lying scattered about it. We 
saw a high-peaked hill at the north 
end, but the land on the east side is 
low all along, for we cruised almost 
the it. The mould on this 
side is black and and extraor- 
dinarily fat and rich, and full of trees ; 
and many brooks of water run out into 
the sea. Indeed all this east side of the 
island seems to be but one large grove 
of extraordinary great high trees. 


tle land wind, about 


very 
2 Pee the clock în aes į 
i water, lika 
— — 


we 

boats rowing — some sud - 
den attack, we our arms 
Sail steel Seal MDA ourselves, 
As soon as it was day we saw a great 
proa, built like the proas, 
with about sixty men in her, and six 
smaller proas. lay still about a 
mile to windward of us to view us, 


1687. 
and probably designed to make a 

of uma Ou first came . 
they were now afraid to venture on us. 
At last we showed them Dutch colours, 
thinking thereby to allure them to 
come to us, for we could not go to 
them; but they m rowed in 
towards the island and went into a 
large opening, and we saw them mo 
more; nor did we ever see any other 
boats or men but only one fishin, 
canoe while we were about this island. 
neither did we see any house on all 
the coast, 

About five or six leagues to the 
south of this place there is a great 
range of both large and small islands, 
and many shoals also that are not laid 
down in our draughts, which made it 
extremely troublesome for us to get 
through. But we passed between 
them all and the Island Celebes, and 
anchored against a sandy bay in eight 
fathomssandy ground about half-a-mile 
from the main island, being then in 
Lat.1'50'8. Here we stayed several 
days, and sent out our canoes a-strik- 
ing of turtle every day, for here is 
great plenty of them; but they were 
very shy, as they were generally wher- 
ever we found them in the East India 
Seas. I know not the reason of it, 
unless the natives go very much a-strik- 
ing here; for even in the West Indies 
they are shy in places that are much 
disturbed; and yet on New Holland 
we found them shy, as I shall 
though the natives there do not molest 
them. On the shoals without us we 
went and gathered shell-fish at low 
water. There were a monstrous sort 


found no game. One 
of our men, who was always ttoubled 
that peril “selt by climbing 
su i i 
about other trees. The leaves reach 
six or seven feet high, but the strings 
or branches eleven or twelve. It had 


a 1 petty eee kd 
foundid, and of a thi substance, 
‘These leaves and boiled 
with hogs make an excellent 
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salve. Our men, knowing the virtues 
of it, stocked themselves here; there 
was scarce a man in the ship but got 


2 pound or two of it, especially such 
as were troubled with old ulcers, who 
found great benefit by it. The man 


that discovered these leaves here had 
his first knowledge of them in the 
Isthmus of Darien, he having had 
this receipt from one of the Indians 
— abd = he had Des ton = 
vers places since to sec 
these 5 — but did never "ind any 
but here. 

Among the many vast trees here- 
abouts there was one exceeded all the 
test. This Captain Reed caused to be 
cut down in order to make a canoe, 
having lost our boats, all but one 
small one, in the late storms; so six 
lusty men, who had been 1 
cutters in the Bays of Campeachy and 
Honduras (as Captain Reed himself, 
and many more of us had), and so 
were very ex at this work, under- 
took to fell it, taking their turns— 
three always cutting together; and 
they were one whole day and half the 
next before they got it down. This 
tree, though it grew in a wood, was 
yet eighteen feet in circumference and 
forty-four feet of clean body, without 
knot or branch ; and even there it had 


read itself into man t 
branches like an yc 
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water mark, probably set up by the 
natives of the Island Celebes or those 
of some other neighbouring islands; 
and I never saw any such elsewhere. 
The 30th we had a fresh land wind, 
and steered away south, ing be- 
tween the two shoals which we saw 
the day before. Being past them, 
the wind died away, and we lay be- 
calmed till the afternoon; then we 
had a hard tornado out of the SW., 
and towards the evening we saw two 
or three spouts, the first I had seen 
since I came into the East Indies: 
in the West Indies I had often met 
withthem. A spout is a small 
— or part of a cloud, hanging 
own abont a yard, seemingly from 
the blackest part thereof. Commonly 
it hangs down sloping from thence, 
or sometimes appearing with a small 
bending or elbow in the middle. I 
never saw any hang perpendicularly 
down. It is small at the lower end, 
seeming no bigger than one's arm ; 
but it is fuller towards the cloud, 
whence it proceeds, "They seem ter- 
rible enough: the rather because 
they come upon you while you lie 
becalmed like a log in the sea, and 
cannot get out of their way; but 
though I have seen and been beset 
by them often, yet the fright was 
avis the greatest of the harm. 
December the 1st, we had a gentle 


gale at ESE. We steered south; and | * 


at noon I was by observation in Lat. 
8° 34' S, Then we saw the Island 
Bouton, bearing south-west, and 
about ten leagues distant. We had 
very uncertain and unconstant winds. 
The 5th, we got close by the NW. 
end of the Island Bouton, and in the 
evening, it fair weather, we 
hoisted out our canoe, and sent the 
Mosquito men, of whom we had two 
or three, to strike turtle, for here are 
plenty of them ; but or being shy, 
we chose to strike them in the ni 

(which is customary in the West 
Indies also) for e. time they come 
up to breathe, which is once in eight 
or ten minutes, uy blow so hard, 
that one may hear them at thirty or 
forty yards itane by which means 
knows where they are, and 
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may more easily approach them than 
in the day, for the turtle sees better 
than he hears ; but, on the con y 
the manatee's hearing is quickest, 1n 
the morning they returned with a very 
large turtle, which they took near the 
shore; and withal an Indian of the is- 
landcame aboard withthem. Hespake 
the Malay lan by which we did 
understand him. He told us, that 
two leagues farther to the southward 
of us there was a good harbour, in 
which we might anchor : so having 
a fair wind, we got thither by noon. 
This harbour is in Lat. 4° 54' 8., 
Wing on the east side of the Island 
uton. Which island lies near the 
SE. end of the Island Celebes, distant 


from it about three or fourleagues. It 
is of a long form, stretching SW. and 
NE. about twenty-five 1 and 


ten broad. It is pretty high land, 
and appears pretty even, and flat, and 
very woody. There is a large town 
within a league of the anchoring- 
place, called g, being the 
chief, if there were more; which we 
knew not. It is about a mile from 


More neat and tight. 


anchor, the Sultan sent a messenger 
aboard, to know what we were, 
what our business. We gave him 
account, and he returned 


n 
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come aboard in the pas There- | then our people bought what th 
fore the ship was made clean, and | had a mind to. The Sultan 


de put in the best order to 
vé him 


The 6th, in the morning betimes, 
n great many boats and canoes came 
aboard, with fowls, eggs, A ror 
potatoes, &e., but they wi i 
of none till they had order for it from 
the Sultan, at his comin About 
10 of the clock the tan came 
aboard in a very neat proa, built after 
the Mindanao fashion. There was a 
large white silk flag at € hat of 

e mast, edged round with a deep 
red for about two or three inches 
broad, and in the middle there was 
neatly drawn a green griffin, tramp- 
ling on a winged serpent that seemed 
to struggle to get up, and threatened 
T with eg om and 
with a sting was to 
be darted into his legs. Other Bast 
Indian ces have their devices also. 
The Sultan, with three or four of his 
nobles, and three of his sons, sat in 
the house of the proa. His guards 
were ten musketeers, five standing 
on one side of the proa, and five on 
.the other side: and before the door 
of the proa-house stood one with a 
great broad sword and a target, and 
two more such at the after-part of 
the house ; and in the head and stern 
of the proa stood four musketeers 
more, two at each end. The Sultan 
had a silk turban, laced with narrow 
gold lace by the sides, and broad lace 
at the end; which hung down on one 


Pel He had neither nor 


shoe. One of his sons was t 
fifteen or sixteen years old , the other 
two were young thi they were 
nlways in the arms of one or other of 
his attendants. 

Captain Reed met him at the side, 
and led him into his small cabin, and 
fired five guns for his welcome. As 
soon as he came aboard he gave leave 
to his subjects to traffic with us: and 


very well pleased to be visited by the 
English ; and said he had coveted to 
have a sight of lishmen, having 
heard extraordin: ters of their 
just and honourable dealings: but he 
exclaimed against the Dutch (as all 
the Mindanayans, and all the Indians 
we met with, do) and wished them at 
a ce, For Macassar is 
not very far from hence, one of the 
chief towns that the Dutch have in 
those Thence the Dutch come 
sometimes hither to slaves, 
The slaves that these people get here 
and sell to the Dutch are some of the 
idolatrous natives of the island, who, 
not being under the Sultan, and hav- 
ing no head, live straggling in the 
country, flying from one to 
another to preserve themselves from 
this prince and his subjects, who hunt 
after them to make them slaves. For 
the civilising Indians of the maritime 
places, who trade with Mo rum if 
they cannot reduce the inland people 
to the obedience of their prince, catch 
all they can of them and sell them 
for slaves ; accounting them to be but 
as savages, just as the Spaniards do 
the poor Americans. 

After two or three hours' discourse, 
the Sultan went ashore again, and 
five guns were fired at his departure 
also. The next day he sent for Cap- 
tain Reed to come ashore; and he, 
with seven or ei men, went to 
wait on the Sulten. I could not slip 
an opportunity of seeing the place; 
and so accompanied them. We were 
met at the landing-place by two of 
the chief men, and guided to a pretty 
neat house, where the Sultan waited 
our à 
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with mats to sit on. Our entertain- 
ment was tobacco and betel-nut, and 
oung cocoa-nuts; and the house was 
t with men, women, and children, 
who thronged to get near the windows 
to look on us. We did not tarry 
above an hour before we took our 
leave and departed. The next day 
the Sultan came aboard again, and 
ted Captain Reed with a little 
y; but he was too small to be ser- 
viceable on board; and so Captain 
Reed returned thanks, and told him 
he was too little for him. Then the 
Sultan sent for a bigger boy, which 
the Captain accepted. This boy was 
a very pretty tractable ; but what 
was wonderful in him, he had two 
rows of teeth, one within another, on 
each jaw, None of the other people 
were só, nor did I ever see the like. 
The Captain was presented also with 
two he-goats, and was promised some 
buffalo, but I do believe that the 
have but few of either on the island. 
We did not see any buffalo, nor many 
oats; neither have they much rice ; 
ut their chief food is roots. We 
bought here about a thousand pound 
weight of potatoes, Here our men 
bought also abundance of crockadores 
and fine large paroquets, curiously 
coloured, and some of the finest I saw. 
The crockador is as big us à parrot, 
and shaped much like it, with such a 
bill; but is as white as milk, and has 
a bunch of feathers on his head like 
a crown. At this place we bought a 
roa also of the Mindanayan make, 
or our own use, which our carpenters 
afterwards altered, and made a deli- 
cate boat fit for any service. She 
was st both ends; but we 
sawed off one, and made that end 
flat, fastening a rudder to it; and 
she rowed and sai 


ground, d n 
and a year too, 
or the tornadoes to come in 
thick and strong. we went to 
bee our anchor, it was hooked in a 
rock, and we broke our cable, and 
could not get our anchor, though we 
strove for it; so we went 

and left it there. We had the 
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at NNE., and we steered towards the 
SE., and fell in with four or five small 
islands, that lie in 5* 40’ S. Lat., and 
about five or six 1 es from Calla- 
susung harbour. These islands ap- 
peared very green with cocoa-nut 
trees, and we saw two or three towns 
on them, and heard a drum all night, 
for we were got in among shoals, 
and could not get out again till the 
next day. We know not whether 
the drum were for fear of 


night, and dancing till morn- 
ing. At we passed between the 
islands, and tried for a on the 
east side. We met with divers shoals 
on this side also, bat found channels 
to pass through ; so we steered away 
for the Island Timor, intending to 
pass out by it. The 16th, we got 
clear of the shoals, and steered S. by 
E., with the wind at WSW., but 
veering every half hour, sometimes at 
SW., and then i 


Omba, which is a igh island, 
. oh above 

from the NE. 

of the Island Timor. It is 


had no name in our ; 
the situation it shoul bo that which 


Ap 
that we did not go ashore. 
Omba and cel and in 
channel, there is a small, 

island, with great shoals 
side; but there isa very good 


Between 
the mid- 


44 
ii 
1 
He 
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our oars against 
a steep bank, and by this means we 
ntly drove away, clear of r; 

and having a little wind in the night 
at north, we steered away SSW, In 
the morning again we had the wind 
at WSW., and steered S.; and the 
wind coming to the WNW., we 
steered SW. to get clear of the SW. 
end of the Island Timor. The 26th, 
we saw the NW. point of Timor, SE. 
y E., distant about eight leagues. 


island, stretching NE. and SW. It 
is about seventy | and 
i e; the middle 
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+, and we keeping upon it 
and our mizzen, 


rocks, and sounded, but found no 
ground. Then we went about and 
stood to the north two hours; and 
then tacked and stood to the south- 
ward in, thinking to weather it, 
but could not. So we bore away on 
the north side, till we came to the 
east point, giving the rocks a small 
berth ; then we trimmed sharp, and 
stood to the southward, passing close 
to it, and sounded again, but found 
no ground. . . . 

e 4th of January, 1688, we fell 


in with the land of New Holland 
in Lat. 16° 50', having made our 
course due south from 8hoal that 
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fathoms, good hard sand, and clean 
ground. : 

New Holland is a very large tract 
of land. It is not yet determined 
whether it is.an island or a main con- 
tinent ; but I am certain that it joins 
neither to Asia, Africa, nor America. 
This of it that we saw is all low 
even land, with sandy banks against 
the sea; only the points are rocky, 
and so are some of the islands in this 
bay. The land is of a dry sandy soil, 
destitute of water, except you make 
wells; yet producing divers sorts 
of trees; but the woods are not 
thick, nor the trees very big. Most 
of the trees that we saw are dragon 
trees, as we supposed ; and these two 
are the largest trees of any there. 
They are about the bigness of our 
large apple trees, and abont the same 
heiglit, and the rind is blackish, and 
somewhat rough. The leaves are of 
a dark colour; the gum distils out 
of the knots or cracks that are in the 
3 of the ir rds compared it 
with some gum- on, or n's 
blood, that was aboard, and it was of 
the same colour and taste. The other 
sorts of trees were not known by any 
ofus. There was pretty long 
growing under the trees; but it was 

thin. We saw no trees that 
bore fruit or berries. We saw no sort 
of animal, nor any track. of beast, 
but once, and that seemed to be the 
tread of a beast as big as a great mas- 
tiff dog. Here are a few small land- 
birds, but none bigger than a black- 
bird, and but few sea-fowls, Neither 
is the sea very plentifully stored with 
fish, unless you reckon the manatee 
and turtle as such. Of these crea- 
tures there is plenty; but they 
are extraordinary shy, though the 
inhabitants cannot trouble them 


much, having neither boats nor |girdl 


arrows, 
* The inhabitants of this country are 
in the world. 


1 


of Mo 
though for wealth 
— orto 


ho have no : 


1 The Hottentots of the Cape. See 
XX., page 310. 
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houses and skin garments, sheep, 
poultry, and fruits of the earth, os- 
trich eggs, &c., as the Hodmadods 
have; and setting aside their human 
shape, 27 differ but little from 
brutes. are tall, straiglit- 
bodied, and thin, with small long 
limbs. They have great heads, 
round foreheads, and great brows. 
Their eyelids are always half-closed, 
to keep the flies out of their eyes, 
they being so troublesome here, that 
no fanning will keep them from 
coming to one’s face; and without 
the assistance of both hands to k 

them off, they will creep into one's 
nostrils, and mouth too, if the lips 
are not shut very close. So that 
from their infancy, being thus an- 
noyed with these insects, they do 
never open their eyes as other People, 
and therefore they cannot see far, 
unless they hold up their heads, as 


if they were looking at somewhat 
over them. They have great bottle 
noses, pretty lips, and wide 


— The two pern m — 
u w are wan in m, 
* women, old and pong; 
whether they draw them out, I know 
not, neither have they any beards, 
They are long-visaged, and of a very 
unpleasing aspect, having no ome 
seful feature in their faces. Their 

air is black, short and curled, like 
that of the N and not long 
and lank like the common Indians, 
The colour of their skins, both of 
their faces and the rest of their body, 
is coal black, like that of the Negroes 


e irdle about their 
waists, and a handful of 1 grass, 
or three or four small green S, 
full of leaves, thrust under i 

irdle to cover thei 
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th t by making wears! of stone 
— coves, or branches of the 
sen; every tide bringing in the small 
fish, and there leaving them for a prey 
to these people, who constantly attend 
there, to search for them at low water. 
This small fry I take to NOM RAE 
their fishery: they have no i 


F 1 


come; and such seldom stay to be 
left behind at low water: nor could 
we catch any fish with our hooks and 
lines all the while we lay there. In 
other places at low water they seek 
for cockles, mussels, periwinkles. 0 
these shell-fish there are fewer still; 
80 that their chief dependence is upon 
what the sea leaves in their wears, 
which, be it much or little, they 
gather up, and march to th 
of their abode. There the old people, 
that are not able to stir abroad by 
reason of their and the tender 
infants, wait their return ; and what 
Providence has bestowed on them, 
they presently broil on the coals, and 
eat it in common. Sometimes they 
get as many fish as make them a 
plentiful banquet ; and at other times 
they scarce get every one a taste : but 
be it little or much that they get, 
every one has his part, as well the 


with their poor They did at 
first endeavour with their weapons to 


1 Dams or embankments. 


WRETCHEDNESS OF THE NATIVES. 
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frighten us, who lying ashore deterred 
them from one of Their fishing-places, 
Some of them had wooden swords, 
others had a sort of lances. The 
sword is a piece of wood, shaped 
perra like a em SU lance 
a straight pole, s at one 
of bested cac yards heat, 


end, an 
saw no iron, nor any other sort of 


metal; therefore it is probable they 
use stone ha as some Indians 
in America do.* How they get their 
fire I know not: but pro , as 


Indians do, out of wood. I have seen 
the Indians of Buen Ayre? do it, and 
have myself tried the experiment. 
They take a flat piece of wood, that 
is pretty soft, and make a small dent 
in one side of it: then they take an- 
other hard round stick, about the 
bigness of one's little finger, and 
sharping it at one end like a pencil, 
they put that sharp end in the hole 
or dent of the flat soft piece; then 
rubbing or twirling the hard piece 
between the palms of their hands, 
—— drill the soft piece till it smokes 
and at last takes fire. 

These peoplespeak somewhat through 
the throat; but we could not under- 
stand one word that they said. Woe 
anchored, as I said before, January 
the 5th, and seeing men walking on 
the shore, we presently sent a canoe 
some acquaintance with them : 


g 


their houses, but found none; 
saw many places where they had made 
fires. ‘At last, being out of ho to 
find their habitations, we 


farther; but left a great many 
such where thought 
come. 
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found a great many of the natives ; I 
do believe there were forty on one 
island, men, women, and children. 
The men, at our first coming ashore, 
threatened us with their — T 
swords; but they were fri 

ing one gun, which we fred pur- 
xL to scare them. The island was 
so small, that they could not hide 
themselves; but they were much dis- 
ordered at our landing, especially the 
women and children: for we went 
directly to their camp. The lustiest 
of the women, snatching up their 
infants, ran away howling, and the 
little children ran after squeaking and 
bawling; but the men stood still. 
Some of the women, and such people 
as could not go from us, lay still by 
a fire, making a doleful noise, as if 
we had been coming to devour them. 
But when they saw we did not intend 
to-harm them, they were pretty quiet ; 
and the rest, that fled from us at our 
first coming, returned again. This 
their place of dwelling was only a fire, 
with a few boughs before it, set up on 
that side the wind was off. After we 
had been here a little while, the men 
began ae — — and e» — 
some of signing ing to have 
some — of them for it; for we 
found some wells of water here, and 
intended to carry two or three barrels 
of it aboard. But it being somewhat 


troublesome to carry to the canoes, | just 


we thought to have made these men 
to have carried it for us, and therefore 


been, 
they might have been 
that thie nery would 
them, thinking that d 
have brought them to work heartily 
for us; and our water filled in 
small long barrels, abont six gallons 
in each, which were made purposely 
to carry water in, we brought these 
our new servants to the wells, and put 
a barrel on each of their shoulders for 
them to carry to the canoe. But all 
the signs we could make were to no 


` 
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pu for they stood like statues, 
without motion, but grinned like so 
many monkeys, staring one upon an- 
other: for these poor creatures seem 
not accustomed to carry burthens: 
and 1 believe that one of our ship- 
boys of ten years old would carry as 
much as one of them. So we were 
forced to carry our water ourselves; 
and they fairly put the clothes 
off again, and laid them down, as if 
e n I did 
not perceive that they an: t 
liking to them at first ; neither did 
they seem to admire! anything that 
we had. 

At another time our canoe being 
— these islands seeking for game, 
espied a drove of these men swimmi 
from one island to another; for they 
have no boats, canoes, or bark-l 
They took upfour of them, and bro ight 
thema two of them were mi 

the other two were young men 
about eighteen or twenty years old. 
To these we gave boiled rice, and with 
it turtle — 2 manatee boiled. They 
did greedily devour what we 
them, but took no notice of the shi 
amem it; and when they 
were set on land again, they ran away 


noise, ran away as fast as they could 
drive and when they 
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them again; but the islanders, 
after D. first time of being among 
them, did not stir for us. 

When we had been here abont a 
Ts we hauled our zn os a m 
sandy cove, at a spring-tide, as far as 
she would Hoat : and at low water she 
was left dry. All the neap-tides we 
lay wholly aground, for the sea did 
not come near us by about a hundred 
yards. We had therefore time enough 
to clean our ship's bottom, which we 
did very well. Most of our men lay 
ashore in a tent, where our sails were 
mending: and our strikers brought 
home turtle and manatee every day, 
hem pes ob Y ſood. ile 
we lay here, endeavour T- 
suade our men to 5 
factory; but was threatened to be 
turned ashore and left here for it. 
This made me desist, and patiently 
wait for some more convenient 
and opportunity to leave them, than 
here: which I did hope I should ac- 
complish in a short time; because 
they did intend, when they went 
hence, to bear down tow Cape 
Comorin. In their way thither they 
designed also to visit the Island Cocos, 
which lies in Lat. 12°12’ N. by our 
draughts: hoping there to find of 
that fruit, the island having its name 
from thence. 


DEPARTURE FROM NEW HOLLAND. 


fifty leagues to the east of it; and the 
wind was now at SW.: therefore we 
did rather choose to bear away towards 
some islands on the west side of Su- 
inst the wind 
was v 


It was deep water about the island, 
and therefore no anchoring; but we 
= oe canoes ashore—one of them 
wi! e carpenters, to cut a tree to 
make another ip—the other canoe 
went to — fresh water, and 
found a fine, small brook near the 
SW. point of the island; but there 
the sea fell in on the shore so high, 
that they could not get it off. At 
noon our canoes returned aboard, 
and the nters brought aboard a 


Sir — 
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Sumatra at a t distance, — 
north. The we saw the east en 


of the Island Sumatra very plainly, 
we being then in Lat. 6° 8. The 
10th, being in Lat. 5° 11’, and about 
seven or eight leagues from the Island 
Sumatra, on the west side of it, we 
saw abundance of cocoa-nuts swim- 
ming in the sea, and we hoisted out 
rom — and took up some of them, 
as also a small hatch, or scuttle rather, 
belonging to some bark, The nuts 
were very sound, and the kernel sweet; 
&nd in some the milk or water was 
yet sweet and The 13th we 
came to a small island called Triste, 
in Lat. (by observation) 4* S. It is 
&bout fourteen or fifteen leagues to 
tho west of the Island Sumatra, From 
hence to the northward there are a 
put many small uninhabited islands 
ying much at the same distance from 
Sumatra. This Island Triste is not a 
mile round, and so low, that the tide 
flows clear over it. It is of a sandy 
soil, and full of cocoa-nut trees. The 
nuts are but small, yet sweet enough, 
full, and more ponderous than I ever 
felt ang —- that bigness, d" 
standi t every ide the 
salt water clear over island. 
We sent ore our canoes for cocoa- 
nuts, and they returned aboard laden 
with them three times. Our strikers 
also went out and struck somo fish, 
which was boiled for supper. — 
also killed two young alligators, whic 
€— for the next day. re 
no opportunity at this place 
to make my escape, as —— 
done, and gone over hence to Sumatra, 
v: have kept a boat — 
ut there was no compassing this; 
ve ae eser) ndr re from 
nce, steering e northward on 
the west side of Sumatra. Our food 


now was rice and the meat of the | make 


cocoa-nuts rasped and steeped in water, 
get me — 
we put our rice, a t 
9 After we parted from 
Triste, we saw other small islands 
that were also full of cocoa-nut trees, 
The 19th, being in Lat. 3° 25' S., the 
SW. point of the Island Nassau bore 
N. about five miles distant. This is 
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a pretty large uninhabited island, in 
Lat. 3° 20' S., and is full of high 
trees. About a mile from the Island 
Nassau, there is a small island full of 
cocoa-nut trees, There we anchored 
the 20th to replenish our stock of 
cocoa-nuts, A reef of rocks lies 
almost round this island, so that our 
boats could not go ashore, nor come 
aboard at low water, yet we got 
aboard four boat loads of nuts. 
9 —.— from hence, and kept 
to the northward, coasting still on 
the west side of the Island Sumatra. 
The 25th we crossed the Equator, still 
coasting to the northward between 
the Island Sumatra and a of 
small islands lying fourteen or fifteen 
leagues off it, Among all these islands, 
Hog Island is the most considerable. 
It lies in Lat. 37 40, N. It is pre 
high even land, clothed with tal 
flourishing trees; we passed by it on 
the 28th. 

The 29th we saw a sail to the north 
of us, which we chased; but it bein 
little wind, we did not come up wi 
her till the 30th. Th i ithi 


the lucre of the 
Reed took this 
me and some oth 


H 
j 
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eeding of his turned to our t 
Pitted as shall be declared — 
after. 

May the 1st we ran down by the 
north-west end of the Island Sumatra, 
within seven or eight leagues of the 
shore. All this west side of Sumatra 
which we thus coasted along, our 
Englishmen at Fort St George call 
the West Coast, simply without add- 
ing the name of Sumatra. The pri- 
soners who were taken the day before 
showed us the islands that lie off 
Achin er gle and — — r 
through whi i ani 
us also that Mam Ver an English 
factory at Achin. I wished myself 
there, but was forced to wait with 
patience till my time was come, We 
m A afi i Shag bree ede 

e Nicobar Islan tending there 
to clean the ship's bottom, in order to 
make her sail well. The 4th, in the 
evening, we had sight of one of the 
Nicobar Islands. e southernmost 
of them lies about forty leagues 
NNW. from the NW. end of the 
Island Sumatra. This most southerly 
of them is Nicobar itself,’ but all the 
cluster of islands lying south of the 
Andaman Islands are called by our 
seamen the Nicobar Islands. 


never inqui of what nation 
are: for all white people are alike to 
them, commodities are 


d 
: 
i 
it 


| 


E 
AH 


tain Weldon also a 
touched at some of 
the north of the island w 
and I saw a great deal of such 
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tit was not good, ha no 
at all. Yet I saw some 


1 Great Nicobar. 
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good and fragrant. At that island 
where Captam Weldon was, there 
were two friars sent thither to con- 
vert the Indians. One of them came 
away with Captain Weldon, the other 
remained there still. He that came 
away with Captain Weldon gave a 
very good character of the inhabitants 
of that island, that they were very 
honest, civil, harmless peo: 
noe not addicted to quarrelling, 
theft, or murder; that they did marry, 
or at vrak live as man and wife, one 
man with one woman, never changing 
till death made the separation ; that 
they were — and honest in 
forming bargains; and that 
they were inclined to receive the 
Christian religion. This relation I 
had afterwards from the mouth of a 
at Tonquin, who told me that 
received this information by a letter 
from the friar that Captain Weldon 
— away from thence. But to 


: The 5th of May we ran down on 
the west side of the Island Nicobar 
properly so called, and ‘anchored at 
the NW. end of it, in a small bay, in 
eight fathoms water, not half-a-mile 
from the shore. The body of this 
island is in 7° 30’ N. Lat.; it is about 
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tree. This tree is as big as our large 
apple trees, and as hig It has a 
blackish rind, and a pretty broad 
leaf. The fruit is righ as the e) 
fruit at Guam, or a large penny loaf. 
It is shaped like a pear, and has a 
pretty tough smooth rind of a light 

colour. The inside of the fruit 
is in substance much like an apple, 
but full of small strings as big as a 
brown thread. I did never see these 
trees anywhere but here. 

The natives of this: islan : d are tall, 
well-limbed men ; pretty ong-viseged. , 
with black eyes; their noses middle 
proportioned, and the whole — 
of their faces ing very well. 
"Their. hair is blaek and lank, and 
their skin of a dark copper colour. 
"The women have no hair on their 
eyebrows. I do believe it is plucked 
up by tlie roots; for the men had hair 
growing on their eyebrows, as other 
people. [The men all go naked, save 
a long, narrow strip of cloth round 
their waist. The women wear a short 
petticoat reaching from their waist to 
the knee. Their houses are described 


twenty or thirty natives, and sel- 
— E than nine or ten.] 
But to with our affairs. I 


her, which was done this day and the 


next. the water vessels were 
filled, they intending to go to sea at 
ight; for the yet at 
NNE. the was in hopes to 
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should I design it. Indeed, one 
reason that put me on the thoughts 
of staying at this rr 
besides the present W yu of 
leaving Captain Reed, which I did 
always intend to do as soon as I could, 
was, that I had here also a prospect 
of advancing a profitable trade for 


seen how they got their ambergri: 
have known what quantities they got, 
and the time of the year when most 
is found. And then afterwards, I 


furnished myself with such commodi- 
ties as I found most coveted by 


1888.] 
aboard the ship without any sign of 
fear, en our a — m 

ing a again, they me e 
8 of the houses ing ashore in 
his boat. He made a great many 
signs to them to feteh me off again; 
but th would not understand 
him. ‘Then he came to me and 
offered his boat to carry me off; 
but I refused. Then he made signs 
for me to go up into the house, and 
according as I did understand him b 
his signs, and a few Malay wo! 
that he used, he intimated that some- 
what would come out of the woods in 
the night, when I was asleep, and 

me, meani probably some 
wild beast. Then I carried my chest 
and clothes up into the house. 

I had not been ashore an hour, be- 
fore Captain Tait, andone John Dama- 
rell, with three or four armed men 
more, eame to fetch me aboard again. 
They need not have sent an armed 
posse for me, for had they but sent 
the cabin-boy ashore for me, I would 
not have denied going aboard. For 
though I could have hid myself in the 
woods, yetthenthey would haveabused 
or have killed some of the natives, 
purposely to incense them inst 
me. I told them, therefore, that I 
was ready to g with them, and went 
aboard with 


named Ambrose; 
These 
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and Ambrose, and I were again set 
ashore; and one of the men that 
rowed us ashore stole an axe and gave 
it to us, knowing it was a good come 
modity with the Indians. It was 
now dark,. therefore we lighted a 
candle, and I being the oldest stander 
in our new country, conducted them 
into one of the houses, where we did 
puse hang up our hammocks. We 
— done this, erp — 
came ashore again, and brought 
four Malay men belonging to Achin, 
which we took in the proa we took 
off Sumatra, and the yg — that 
came to our ship out of the Siam junk 
at Pulo Condore, the crew having no 
occasion for these, being leaving the 
Malay parts, where the Portuguese 
served as an interpreter; and not 
fearing now thst the Achinese could 
be serviceable to us in bri 


us 
over to their country, forty es 
off. Nor imagining that we durst 


make such an attempt, as, indeed, it 
wasa bold one. Now we were men 
enough to defend ourselves 

the natives of this island, if they 
should prove our enemies; though if 
none of these men had come ashore 
to me, I should not have feared any 
danger. Nay, perhaps less, because 
I should have been cautious of givi 
any offence to the natives ; and ud 
the opinion, that there are no people 
in the world — as to ^d 
single person acciden 
into their bands, or comes to live 


and upon their 
enemy, to him ‘at unawares), 
one by insinuate 
one’s self into their again ; 

showing some toy or 
knack that did never see before, 
which any European that has seen the 
world might soon contrive to amuse 


+ Conceal themselves. 
T 
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them withal, as might be done, géne- 
rally, even with a little fire struck 
with a flint and steel. 

As for the common opinion of An- 
thropophagi, or man-eaters, I did 
never meet with any such people. 
All nations or families in the world 
that I have seen or heard of, having 
some sort of food to live on, either 
fruit, grain, pulse, or roots, which 
na y, or else planted b 


w 
em, if not fish, and land ani 


besides (yea, even the cy New | ship again 


Holland had fish amidst their 
penury), would searce kill a man pur- 
pes eat him. I know not what 

'barous customs may formerly have 
been in the world: and to sacrifice 
their enemies to their gods is a thing 
that has been much talked of with 
relation to the savages of America. 
I am a stranger to that also, if it be 
or have been customary in any nation 
there; and yet, if they sacrifice their 
enemies, it is not necessary they 
should eat them too. After all, I 


accounted, which now we find to be 
civil enough? What strange 
have we heard of the Indians whose 
islands were called the Isles of Canni- 
bals? Yet we find that — trade very 
civilly with the French Spaniards, 
and have done so with us. J own that 
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settle themselves on those islands 
where they had planted themselves : 
yet even these people would not hurt 
a single person, as I have been told 
by some that have been prisoners 
among them. I could instance also 
the Indians of Bocca Toro and Bocca 
„and many other places where 
uy do live, as the Spaniards call it, 
wild and savage; yet there they have 
been familiar with privateers, but b 
abuses have withdrawn their friend- 
i in. As for these Nicobar 
people, 1 found them affable enough, 
and therefore did not fear them ; but 
I did not much care whether I had 
pum any morecompanyorno. But, 
owever, I was very well satisfied, 
and the rather because we were now 
men enough to row ourselves over to 
the Island Sumatra ; and accordingly 
we presently consulted how to pur- 
chase a canoe of the natives. 

It was a fine clear moonlight night 
in which we were left ashore. There- 
fore we walked on the sandy bay, to 
watch when the ship d weigh 
and be gone, not thinking ourselves 
secure in our new-; i 


for an axe, and did presentl t 
cheats and elothes in it, destening 
go to the south end of the 
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upwards, We our lives 
well enough by swimming, and dragged 
also our chests and clothes ashore ; 
but all our things were wet. I had 
nothing of value but my journal, and 
some draughts of land of my own tak- 
ing, which I much prized, and which 
Thad hitherto carefully preserved. 
Mr Hall had also such ano 
of books and draughts, which were 
now like to perish. But we presently 
opened our chests, and took out our 
books, which, with much ado, we did 
afterwards dry; but some of our 
draughts that lay loose in our chests 
eM led. We lay here eripi 
t ays, making t 

our e id The Eohiness in the 
meantime fixed our canoe with out- 


ing now very well 
fixed, and our books and clothes dry, 
we launched out the second time, 
and rowed towards the east side of 
the island, leaving many islands to 
the north of us, e Indians of the 
island accompanied us with eight or 
ten canoes, inst our desire ; for 
we thought that these men would 
make provision dearer at that side of 
the island we were going to, by giving 
an account what rates we gave for it 
at the place whence we came, which 
to the ship's being there ; 
p's crew were not so thirsty 


in bargaining (as they seldom are) as | hinder 


single ns or a few men t be 
apt io Ba sii would DT one 
Therefore to hinder them 
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cocoa-nuts, or toddy, our Malays of 
Achin would climb the trees, and 
= as many 7 — — N would have, 
and a 0 every morn- 
ing. aet feel ill our melory 
was almost spent ; being still in hopes 
that the natives would come to us, 
and sell it as they had formerly done. 


cargo | But they eame not to us: nay, they 


us wherever we came, and 
0 ing their lances at us, 
made all the show of hatred that 
they could invent. At last, when 
we saw that they stood in opposition 
to us, we resolved to use force to get 
some of their food, if we could not get 
it other ways. With this resolution, 
we went in our canoe to a small — 


E] 


being yet on tliat 
quarter, we could not land without 
jeopardy of oversetting our canoe 
and wetting our arms, and then we 
must have lain at the mercy of our 
enemies, who stood 200 or 300 men 
in every bay where they saw us com- 
| ing. to keep us off, 

Vhen we set out, we rowed directly 
to the north end, and presently were 
followed by seven or eight of their 
canoes, They keeping at a distance, 
rowed e than we did, and 

y before us: and there, 
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we rowed in n, and Mr Hall, 
taking his sword in his hand, leaped 


gun to fire at the Indians, if they had 
jured him. But they did not stir, 


very joyfully accepted of a N 
e 


island, to the great joy of the inhabit- 
ants. There was no ringing of be 
nor bonfires made, for that is not the 
custom here; but gladness ap 

in their countenances, for now they 
could go out and fish again without 
fear of being taken. This peace was 
not more welcome to them than to 
us; for now the inhabitants brought 
their melory again to us; which we 
bought for old rags, and small stri 

of cloth, about as broad as the palin 
of one’s hand. I did not see above 
five or six hens, for they have but 
few on the island. At 


‘ably ; 


tans. 

We stayed here two or three days, 
and then rowed toward the south end 
of the island, keeping on the east 
side, and we were kindly received by 
the natives wherever we came. When 
arrived at the south end of the 


smal ogs, wih we | could 


Achinese friends, who were Mahome- | ou 
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which we had a great while, 
and now it seemed to be at hand; 
for the clouds began to hang their 
heads to the eastward, and at last 
moved gently that way ; and though 
the wind was still at east, yet this 


was an infallible sign that the western . 


monsoon was nigh. 
CHAPTER XVIII. 


Ir was the 15th of May 1688, about 
4 o'clock in the afternoon, when we 


lis, | left Nicobar Island, directing our 


course toward Achin, being eight 
men of us in company—viz., three 
English, four Malays who were born 
at Achin, and the mongrel Portu- 
guese, Our vessel, the Nicobar canoe, 
was not one of the biggest nor of the 
least size. She was much about the 
burthen of one of our London wher- 
ries below bridge, and built at 


tlagers 
each side the vessel, being made of 
strong poles. So that while these 
continued firm the vessel could not 


none of them so sensible of the danger 
as Mr Hall and myself, for they all 
confided so much in us that they did 
not so much as seruple anything that 
we did approve of. Neither was Mr 
Hall so well ided as I was, for 
before we left the ship I had 


1688.) 


with me a pocket compass for m 
direction in any enterprize that 
should undertake. 

The weather at our setting out was 

fair, clear, and hot. e wind 

was still at SE., a very small breeze 
just fanning the air; and the clouds 
were moving gently from west to east, 
which gave us hopes that the winds 
were either at west already, abroad at 
sea, or would be so in a very short 
time. We iook this opportunity of 
fair weather, being in hopes to accom- 
plish our voyage to Achin before the 
western monsoon was set in strong, 
knowing that we should have v 
blustering weather after this fair 
weather, especially at the first comin 
of the western monsoon. We ro 
therefore, away to the southward, 
su that when we were clear 
and we should have a true 
wind, as we call it, for the land hauls 
the wind; and we often find the wind 
at sea different from what it is near 
the shore We rowed with four 
oars, taking our turns; Mr Hall and 
I steered also by turns, for none of 
the rest were capable of it. We rowed 
the first afternoon, and the night en- 
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four leagues from Nicobar Island; aud. 
the distance from Nicobar to Achin 
is about forty leagues. But we looked 
in vain for the Island Sumatra, for, 
turning ourselves abont, we saw, to 
our grief, Nicobar Island lying NW., 
and not above eight leagues distant. 
By this it was visible that we had 
met a Strong current against us 
in the night But the wind freshened 
on us, and we made the best of it 
while the weather continued fair. 
The 18th, the wind freshened on us 
again, and the sky began to be 
clouded. It was indifferent clear till 
noon, and we thought to have had an 
observation; but we were hindered 
by the clonds that covered the face of 
= ——— —— on crees 
e en a 
by a great circle about the sun (fits 
or six times the diameter of it), which 
seldom appears but storms of wind 
or much rain ensue. Such circles 
about the moon are more frequent, 
but of less import. We commonly 
take great notice of those that are 
about the sun, observing if there be 
any breach in the circle, and in what 
quarter the breach is, for thence we 
commonly find the greatest stress of 
the wind will come. I must confess 
that I was a little anxious at the sight 
of this circle, and wished heartily 
that we were near some land. Yet I 


countenance 
I told Mr Hall that 
i and 
violent, as I feared it would, it being 
even then very strong, we must of 
necessity steer away before the wind 
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the Peninsula, a little to the 
north of the British settlement of 
Pulo Penang. 
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hard, we rolled up the foot of our sail 
on a pole fastened to it, and settled 


our yard within three feet of the 
canoe sides, so that we had now but 
a small AI it was still too big, 
considering the wind, for the wind 
being on our broadside, pressed her 
down very much, though Te 
by her outlagers, insomueh that the 
poles of the outlagers going from the 
sides of their vessel bent as if they 
would break; and should they have 
broken, our overturning and P eges 
ing had been inevitable. Besides, the 
sea increasing would soon have filled 
the vessel this way. Yet thus we 
1nade a shift to bear up with the side 
of the vessel against the wind for a 
while; but the wind still increasing, 
about 1 o'clock in the afternoon we 
put away right before wind and sea, 
continuing torun thusall theafternoon 
and part of the night ensuing. The 
wind continued increasing all the 
afternoon, and the sea still swelled 
higher and often broke, but did us no 
damage; for the ends of the vessel 
being very narrow, he that steered 
Hci n I e sea on his 

and so t coming in 
so much as Aute the vessel; 
though much water would como in, 
which we were forced to keop heaving 
out continually. And by this time 
we saw it was well that we had altered 
our course, every wave would else 
have filled and sunk us, taking the 
side of the vessel; and though our 
outlagers were well lashed down to 
the canoe's bottom with rattans, yet 
they must probably haye yielded to 
oak a sea as this, when even before 
they were plunged under water and 
bent like twigs. 

The evening of this 18th was very 
dismal. The sky looked very black, 
being covered with dark clouds; the 
wind blew hard and the seas ran h. 
Tho ees was already roaring in a white 
foam about us, a t — 
on, no land in sight to shelter us, an 
our little ark in to be swallow- 


selves prepared 
The reader may better guess than I 
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can ress the confusion that we 
were all in. I had been in many im- 
minent dangers before now, some of 
which I have already related; but 
the worst of them all was but a play- 
game in comparison with this. I 
must confess that I was in t con- 
flicts of mind at this time. Other 
came not upon me with such 
a leisurely and dreadful solemnity : 
a sudden skirmish or ment or 
so was nothing when one’s blood was 
up and pushed forward with 
expectations. But here I had a lin- 
view of approaching death, and 
ttle or no hopes of escaping it ; and 
I must confess that my co which 
I had hitherto kept up, failed me 
here; and I made yery sad reflections 
on my former life, and looked back 
with horror and detestation on actiens 
which before I disliked, but now I 
trembled at the remembrance of. I 
had long before this 
that roving course of life, but never 
with such concern as now. 


1688.] 


we steered, and found our course to 
be still east. We had no occasion to 
look on the compass before, for we 
steered right before the wind, which 
if it had shifted, we had been obli 
to have altered our course accordingly. 
But now it being abated, we found 
our vessel lively enough, with that 
small sail which was then aboard, to 
haul to our former course, SSE., 
which accordingly we did, being now 
in hopes again to get to the Island 
Sumatra. But about 2 o'clock in 
the morning of the 19th, we had an- 
other gust of wind, with much thun- 
der, lightning, and rain, which lasted 
till day, and obliged us to put before 
the wind in, steering thus for 
several hours. It was very dark, and 
the hard rain soaked us so een. 
that we had not one dry thread about 
us. The rain chilled us extremely; 
for any fresh water is much col 
than that of the sea. For even in 
the coldest climates the sea is warm, 
and in the hottest climates the rain 
is cold and unwholesome for man's 
body. In this wet starveling plight 
we spent the tedious night. Never 
did poor mariners on a lee-shore more 
earnestly long for the dawning light, 
than we did now. At length the da 
^m ; but with such dark blac’ 
"uds near the horizon, that the first 


glimpse of the ee nocens — 


or forty degrees 

dreadful. enough. For it is a com- 

mon saying among seamen, and true, 

as I have experienced, that a high 

dawn will have high winds, and a 

low dawn, small winds. 
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HARDSHIPS OF THE VOYAGE. 


sail no bigger 


; for although we had 
et the wind was 

oie ay ER bat being supported 

side very much ; but being su 

by the outlagers, we could brook it 

well enough, which otherwise we 

could not havedone. About noon we 


Achinese ; for the high land that we 
first saw, which then a like 


tinued till about 7 o'clock at night, 
and at 10 o'clock it 


The next ing the 20th, 
we saw all the low land plain, and 
ves not above eight 
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so that now we were not able to help 
each other, nor so much as to get our 
canoe up to i ; but our 
Malays got some of the townsmen to 
bring her up. 

The news of our arrival being 
noised abroad, one of the Oramkais, 
or noblemen of the island, came in 
the night to see us. We were then 
lying in a small hut at the end of the 
town, and it being late, this lord onl 
viewed us, and haying spoken wi 
our Malays, went away again; but he 
returned to us the next day, an 
provided a large house for us to live 
in, till we should be recovered of our 
sickness; ordering the rue 
to let us want for nothing. e 
Achinese Malays that came with us, 
told them all the circumstances of 
our voyage ; how they were taken by 
our ship, and where, and how we 
that came with them were prisoners 
aboard the ship, and had been set 
ashore together at Nicobar, as they 
were. It was for this reason, pro- 


turn loose at night, after the gentle- 
em to us were gone, 


the house by themselves, for 
as all those of 
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kill us, for having brought them this 
vo ; yet I question whether they 
would attempted, or the country 
people have suffered it. We madea 
shift to dress our own food ; for none 
of these people, though they were 
very kind in giving us anything that 
we wanted, yet come near us 
to assist us in dressing our victuals ; 
nay, they would not touch anything 
that we used. We had all fevers, 
and therefore took turns to dress 
victuals, according as we had 


d to do it, or stomachs to eat it. I 


found my fever to increase, and my 
head so distem that I conld 
scarce — nn — and 
sharpened my penknife, in order to 
let myself blood; but I could not, 
for my knife was too blunt We 
stayed here ten or twelve days, in 
hopes to recover our health; but 


by 


y 
have kept Mr Hall and myself, — 


our coun factory 
at Achin, . they large 

to carry us thither, we not ug 
able to manage our own canoe, Be- 
sides, before this, three of M 
comrades were gone sick into 
the country, and only — them and 
the P. ese remained with us, 


^ 
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in the Shabander's presence; for it is 
their custom to make men sit on the 
floor, as they do, cross-legged like 
tailors; but I had not strength then 
to pluck up my heels in that manner. 
The Shabander asked of me several 
questions, especially how we durst 
adventure to come in a canoe from 
Nicobar Island to Sumatra. I told 
him that I had been accustomed to 
hardships and hazards, therefore I 
did with much freedom undertake it. 
He inquired also concerning our ship, 
whence she came, &c. I told him, 
from the South Seas; that she had 
ranged about the Philippine Islands, 
&c, and was now gone towards 
Arabia and the Red Sea. The Malays 
also and Portuguese were afterwa: 
examined, and confirmed what I de- 
clared; and in less than half. an - hour 
I was dismissed with Mr Driscall, 
who then lived in the English East 
India Company's factory. He pro- 
vided a room for us to lie in, and 
some victnals. 

Three days after our arrival here, 
our Portuguese died of a fever. What 
became of our Malays I know not. 
Ambrose lived not long after. Mr 
Hall also was so weak, that I did not 
think he would recover. I was the 
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abroad; and having been kindly in- 
vited to Captain Bowry's house 
my first visit was to him, who had a 
ship in the road, but lived ashore, 
This gentleman was extraordinary 
kind to us all, particularly to me, 
and importuned me to go as his 
boatswain to Persia, whither he was 
bound, with 2 to sell his ship 
there, as I was told, though not by 
himself. Thence he intended to 
with the caravan to Aleppo, and so 
home for England. His business re- 
quired him to stay some time longer 
at Achin, I judge, to sell some com- 
modities that he had not yet di 
of. Yet he chose rather to leave the 
i of them to some merchant 


rds | there, and make a short trip to the 


Nicobar Islands in the meantime, 
and on his return to take in his ef- 
fecta, and so towards Persia. 
This was a sudden resolution of Ca: 
tain Bowry's arver deer the — 5 
val of a small frigate from Siam, with 
an Ambassador from the King of Siam 
to the Queen of Achin. The Ambas- 
sador was a Frenchman ‘by nation. 
The vessel that he came in was but 
small, yet very well manned, and 
— a t. mn was 
supposed here that tain 
| mem —— to lie in Achin 


Road, because the Siamese were now 
at war with the Engli I 
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Achin, and treated me always with 
wine and good cheer, and still impor- 
tuned me to go with him to Persia. 
But I being very weak, and fearing 
the westerly winds would create a 
t deal of trouble, did mot give 
im a positive answer, ially be- 
cause I thought I might get a better 
voyage in "the English ships —— 
arrived, or some others now expec 
here.“ 
A short time after this, Captain 
Welden arrived here from Fort St 
George, in a ship called the Cartana, 
bound to Tonquin. This being a 
more agreeable voyage than to Persia, 
nt this time of the year, besides that 
the n A was new — 
especial y with a surgeon, an 
being still sick, I therefore chose 
rather to serve Captain Welden than 
Captain Bowry. But to go on with 
a particular account of that — — 
tion were to carry my reader back 
again; whom having brought thus 
far towards England in my circum- 
navigation of the Globe, I shall not 
now weary him with new rambles, nor 
so much swell this volume, as I must, 
to describe the tour I made in those 
remote of the East Indies from 
and to Sumatra, So that my voyage 
to Tonquin at this time, as also 
another to with 
my observations in them, and the 
descriptions of those and the neigh- 
bouring countries; as well as the 
description of the Island Sumatra 
itself, and therein the kingdom and 


city of Achin, Bencouli,* &c., I shall | pedi 


refer to another place, where I ma 
give a particular relation of them 


1 Captain Bowry was the writer of 
the letter from Borneo to the ** Eng- 
in rer XH, peii oo 

apter 4 page 

a —— where the English had 
settled in 1685, and where a year or 
two later the East India Company 
d & fort, which was called Fort 

does in * : 
work. In- 
The Author's 
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In short, it may suffice that I set out 
to Tonquin with Captain Welden 
about July 1688, and returned to 
Achinin the April following. Istayed 
there till the latter end of September 
1689, and making a short ND D 
Malaeca, came thither in about 
Christmas, Soon after that I went 
to Fort St George, and staying there 
about five months, I returned once 
more to Sumatra; not to Achin, but 
to Bencouli, an lish factory on 
the west coast, of which I was gunner 
pe - pore more. 2 that, 
aving brought my reader to Sumatra, 
without i Tim back, I shall 
bring him on next way from thence 
to England. And of all that occurred 
between my first setting out from this 
island in 1688, and my final de 
from it at the beginning of the year 
1691, I shall only take notice at pre- 
sent of two passages which I think I 
ought not to omit, 
he first is, that at my return from 
Malacca, a little before Christmas 
1689, I found at Achin one Mr Mor- 


into the hands M onus df cur 
merchants, who were concerned in 
fitting out that ship; which, I 
formerly, was 
London, sent on a 
into the South Seas, under the 
mand of a 
therefore with Morgan' 
told me, that when they in 
net went away from 
suit of their intended 


*'Tranquebar, then ca 
Danish possessions in 
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they directed their course towards 
Ceylon, But not being able to weather 
it, the westerly monsoon bearing hard 
against them, they were obliged to 
seek refreshment on the Coast of Coro- 
mandel. Here this mad, fickle crew 
Were upon new projects again ; their 
designs meeting with such delays and 
obstructions, that many of them E 
weary of it, and about half of them 
went ashore, Of this number, Mr 
Morgan, who told me this, and Mr 
Herman Coppinger the surgeon, went 
to the Danes at Trangambar, who 
kindly received them. There they 
lived very well; and Mr Morgan was 
employed. as a mate in a ship of theirs 
at this time to Achin; and Captain 
Knox tells me, that he since com- 
manded the Curtana, the ship that I 
went in to Tonquin, which Captain 
rece having sold — er . 
subjects, they em organ 
as captain to todo to her for them ; 
and it is an usual thing for the trad- 
ing Indians to hire Europeans to fi 
officers on board their ships, especially 
captains and gunners. Abont two or 
three more of these that were set 
ashore went to Fort St George; but 
the main body of them were for going 
into the Mogul's service. Our seamen 
ate apt to have great notions of I know 
not what profit and advantages to be 
had in serving the Mogul; nor do 
they want for fine stories to encourage 
one another to it. It was what these 
men had Le dern thinking and talk- 
ing of as a fine thing ; but now they 
ít in good earnest. The 

w went ashore was at 
a town of the 


oors; which name 
our seamen give to all the su of 
the Great. Mogul, but his 
Mahometan subjects; calling the 
idolaters Gentoos or Rashbouts. At 
this Moors’ town they got peon to 
be their to the Mogul's nearest 
camp: for he has always several 
armies in his vast empire. 
These peons are some of the Gen- 
toos or Rashbouts, who in all places 
along the coast, especially in sea 5 


towns, make it their to 
strangers, 
be they merchants, scamen, or what 


went 


themselves to wait upon 
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they will To qualify them for such 
attendance, they learn the European 
languages, English, Dutch, French, 
Portuguese, &c., according as they 
have any of the factories of these 
nations in their neighbourhood, or 
are visited by their ships. No sooner 
does any md ship come to an anchor 
and the men come ashore, but a great 
many of these ns are ready to 
proffer their service. It is usual for 
the rur an to hire their attendance 
during their stay there, giving them 
about a crown a month of our money, 
more or less, The richest sort of 
1nen will ordinarily hire two or three 
peous to wait upon them; and even 
the common seamen, if able, will 
hire one a-piece to attend them, either 
for convenience or ostentation; or 
sometimes one peon between two of 
them. These peons serve them in 
many capacities, as interpreters, 
brokers, servants to attend at meals, 
and g to market and on errands, 
&c. Nordo they gre any trouble, 
eating at their own homes, and lodg- 
ing there, when they have done their 
masters’ business for them ; expecting 
nothing but their w except that 
they have a certain allowance of about 
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he durst not attack them, but re- 
turned to the Governor; and the news 
of it was soon carried to Fort St 
George. During their march, John 
Oliver, who was one of them, pri- 
vately told the peon who guided 
them, that himself was their captain. 
So when they came to the camp the 
peon told this to the General; and 
when their stations and pay were as- 
signed them, John Oliver had a 
greater respect paid him than the 
rest ; and e eg pay was ten 
pagodas a month each man a pum 
1s two dollars, or 9s. En ion) is pay 
was twenty pagodas, high strata- 
- and ion of T mer ned 
no small envy and indignation 
from his comrades. Soon after this, 
two or three of them went to Agra to 
be of the Mogul’s qun. Awhile after, 
the Governor of Fort St George sent 
a message to the main body of them, 
and a pardon, to withdraw them from 
thence, which most of them accepted, 
and came away. John Oliver and 
the small remainder continned in the 
country, but leaving the camp, went 
up "Ve down meia d the villages, 
and fleeing when were m $ 
and this was the last news heard of 
them. This account I had y by 
Mr Morgan from some of those de- 
serters he met with at Trangambar, 
and partly from others of them whom 
I met with myself afterwards at Fort 
St George. And these were the ad- 
ventures of those who went up into 
the — 

Captain having thus lost the 
vest half of his men sailed away with 
the rest of them, after having filled 
eraty tom inm intending 
for the Red When they were 
€—— they met with a Portu- 
quese ip richly laden, out of which 
they took what they pleased, and 
then turned her ver has From 

voyage, but 

ng hard 

against them, and — it hardly 
feasible for them to reach the Red Sea, 
they stood away for Madagascar. 
There they entered into the service of 
one of the princes of that island, 
to assist against his neighbours, 
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with whom he was at war. During 
this interval, a small vessel from New 
York came hither to purchase slaves, 
which trade is driven here, as it is 
upon the Coast of Guinea, one nation 
or clan selling others that are their 
enemies. Captain Reed, with nbout 
five or six more, stole away from their 
crew and went aboard this New York 
ship, and 1 7 Tait was made 
commander of the residue. Soon 
after which, a brigantine from the 
West Indies, Captain Knight com- 
mander, coming thither with design 
to go to the Sea also, these of 
the Cygnet consorted with them, and 
they went together to the Island 
Johanna.! Thence going together to- 
wards the Red Sea, ps et a | 
M and sailing heavily, as being 
much out of repair, Captain Knight 
grew weary of her company; and 
giving her the slip in the night, went 
away for Achin; for, X heard 
that there was plenty of gold there, 
he went thither with a design to 
cruise; and it was from one Mr 
Humes belonging to the Ann of Lon- 


Ihad this relation. Some of Captain 
Freke's men, their own ship being 
lost, had gone aboard the Cygnet at 
Johanna; and after Captain Knight 
had left her, she still pursued her 


the strangers of Captain F 
who kept still aboard the 
dertook to carry her for 
and the last news I heard 


ship, 
un- 


1 One of the Comoro group, between 


Madagascar and Mozambique. 
TOS eal wen of De dani 


1690.] 
that occurred during this interval of 
the tour I made from Achin is with 
relation to the Painted Prince whom 
I brought with me into England, and 
who died at Oxford. For while I was 
at Fort St George, about April 1690, 


there arrived a ship called the Min- 
danao Merchant, n with clove- 
bark from Mindanao, Three of Cap- 


tain Swan’s men that remained there | and 


when we went from thence came in 
her, from whom I had the account of 
Captain Swan’s death, as is before 
related. There was also one Mr 
Moody, who was of the 
ship. This gentleman bought at 
Mindanao the Painted Prince Jeoly,? 
and his mother, and brought them to 
Fort St George, where they were much 
admired by all that saw them. Some 
time after this, Mr Moody, who spoke 
the Malay language wy well, aud 
was a person very capable to manage 
the Company's afin, was ordered by 
the Governor Y — St gm A 
re to go to Indrapore, an Eng 
Num cn te west coast of Sumatra, 
in order to succeed Mr Gibbons, who 
was chief of that place. By this time 
I was very intimately acquainted with 
y, and was importuned by 
him to go with him, and to be umet 
of the fort there. I always told him 
I had a great desire to go to the Bay 
of Bengal, and that I had now an 
offer to go thither with Captain Met- 


Indra he would small ves- 
sel re, ead send ie ic the Island 
15 as commander of her; and 
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Diamond, Captain Howel commander, 
We were about fifty or sixty passen- 
gers inall; some ordered to be left at 
ndrapore, and some at Bencouli; 
five or six of us were officers, the rest 
soldiers to the e m. We met 
nothing in our voy nt deserves 
notice till we came abreast of Indra- 
pore; then the wind came at NW., 
blew so hard that we could not 
get in, but were foreed to bear away 
to Bencouli, another English factory ou 
the same coast, lying fifty or sixty 
leagues to the southward of Indra- 
pore. 

Upon our arrival at Bencouli we 
saluted the fort, and were welcomed 
by them. The same day we came to 
an anchor, and Captain Howel and 
Mr Moody, with the other merchants, 
went ashore, and were all kindly 
received by the Governor of the fort. 
It was two days after before I went 
ashore, and then I was importuned by 
the Governor to stay there to be gunner 
of this fort, because the gunner was 
lately dead ; and this being a place of 
greater import than Indrapore I 
should do the Company more service 
here than there. I told the Governor, 
if he would augment my salary, which 
by ement with the Governor of 
Fort St George I was to have had at 
Indrapore, I was willing to serve him, 
provided Mr M would consent to 
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this Painted Prince, whose name was 
Jeoly, and his mother. They were 
born on a small island called Meangis. 


I saw the island twice, and two more bing 


close by it. Each of the three seemed 
to beabout four or five leagues round, 
and of a height. Jeoly himself 
told me that they all three abounded 
with gold, cloves, and nutmegs; for 
I showed him some of each sort 
several times, and he told me in the 
Malay lan , Which he spake indif- 
ferent well, Meangis madoc- 
hala se bullawan ;" that is, There 
is abundance of gold at M is. 
t Bullawan" I have obse to 
be the common word for'gold at 
Mindanao; but whether the proper 
Malay word I know not; for I found 
much difference between the Malay 
language as it was spoken at Min- 
danao, and the lan, on the coast 
of Malacca and Achin. When I 
showed him spice, he would not only 
tell me that there was madochala, 
that is, abundance; but, to make it 
appear more plain, he would also 
ow me the hair of his head, a thin 
frequent among all the Indians that 


have met with, to show their hair 
when they more than 
they can number. e told me also 
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ing was done in the same manner as 
the Jerusalem Cross is made in men's 
arms, by pricking the skin and rub- 
ing in a 3 a pupils But whereas 
TOM — in making the tir 
em ey at Meangis use the 
gum of a tree beaten to powder, 
called by the Yo drammer, which 
is used instead o qe in many parts 
of India. He told me that most of 
the men and women on the island 


. — 
an 
food, of 

the produce of the land, was 

and yams; that they had plenty of 
cocks and hens, but no other tame 
fowl He said that fish (of which he 
lover, as wild Indians 


as they did ; which was so unlike the 
Malay, which he bad learnt while lio 
was a slave at Mindanao, when 
his mother and he 


o speak Malay, who are the trad- 


1690.) 


were the only people with whom they 
had any converse; and that one time, 
as he, with his father, mother, and 
brother, with two or three men more, 
were going to one of these other 
islands, they were driven by a strong 
wind on the coast of Mindanao, 
where they were taken by the fisher- 
men of that island, and carried ashore 
and sold as slaves, they being first 


stripped of their gold ornaments. I| used 


did not see any of the gold that they 
wore; but there were great holes 
their ears, by whieh it was manifest 
that they had worn some ornaments 
in them. 88 sold to one 


make him work, but all in vain ; for 
neither fair means, threats, nor blows 
would make him work as he would 
have him. Vet he was very timorous, 
and could not endure to see any sort 
of weapons; and he often told me 
that they had no arms at Meangi 
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before related, carried him to Fort St 
George, and thence along with me to 
Bencouli. Mr Moody stayed at Ben- 
couli about three weeks, and then 
went back with Captain Howel to 
Indrapore, leaving Jeoly and his 
mother with me. They lived in a 
house by themselves without the fort. 
I had no employment for them, but 
they both employed themselves, She 
to make and mend their own 
clothes, at which she was not very 


in|expert, for they wear no clothes at 


Meangis, but only a cloth about their 
waists; and he busied himself in 
making a chest with four boards and 
a few nails that he begged of me. It 
was but an ill-sha 3 

it as if it been 


were both taken sick, 
agh I took as much care of 


und sister, yet 
I could to comfort Jeoly; bnt he 
took on extremely, insomuch that I 
feared him also.! Therefore I caused 
a grave to be made presently, to hide 
her out of his sight, I had her 
shrouded decently in a piece of new 
calico; but Jeoly was not so satisfied, 
for he wrapped all her clothes about 
her, and two new 


; but I found little 

amendment while we stayed here. In 

ittle printed relation that was 

Y: when he was shown for 
a 
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1 That is, I feared for his life 
so profound was his grief. 
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rinted picture that was made of 
im. But I never knew "T 3 
of such virtue; and as for Jeoly, I 
have seen him as much afraid of 
snakes, scorpions, or centipedes as 
myself. - 
aving given this account of the 
ship that left me at Nicobar, and of 
my Painted Prince whom I brought 
with me to Bencouli, I shall now 
roceed with the relation of my vo 
Boece to England, after I have given 
this PN gen of 2 occasion of 
it, and the manner of my getting 
away. To say nothing, Therefore. 
now of that place, and my uar B 
ment there as gunner of the fort, the 
year 1690 drew towards an end ; and 
not finding the Governor keep to his 
agreement with me, nor seeing by his 
carriage towards others any t 
reason I had to suspect he would, I 
began to wish myself away again, I 
saw so much ignorance in him with 
ver- 
in- 


man t of the Malay neighbour- 
N P. of him, 

not thinki myself very sat, 

under a man whose humours were so 


motives also for my going away. I 
began to long after my native country, 
after so tedious a ramble from it; 


I roposed no small advan to my- 
self rom my Painted med 


E. 
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that I might have my discharge to 
3 England with the next ship 

t came. The Council thought it 
reasonable, and they consented to it; 


he also gave me his word that I should 
go. pon the 2d of Jan 1691, 
there came to an anchor in Bencouli 


T 
[i 
i 


tended him as carefully as if 
been my brother. lagreed 
with Mr Goddard, and sent J 
board, intending to follow him as I 
could, and desiring Mr Goddard's 
sistance to fetch me off and conceal 
if there should be 


3 
E 


H 


and the in pea s i 
Captain. Heath's arrival, 


1091. 


was gone off again. And then we 
set ai for the Cape of Good Hope, 
January 25th, 1691, and made the 
best of our way, as wind and weather 
would permit, expecting there to meet 
three English ships more, bound home 
from the Indies; for the war with the 
French having been proclaimed at 
Fort St George a little before Captain 
Heath came from thence, he was 
willing to have company home if he 
could. 

A little before this war was pro- 
claimed, there was an engagement in 
the road of Fort St George between 
some French men-of-war and some 


lish 
in the road kea — because there is 


g 


's ship, a very sen- 
sible man, and several pet de of his 
men who were in the action. The 
Dutch have a fort on the Coast of 
Coromandel, called Pullicat, about 
€— leagues to the northward of 
Fort St George. Upon some occasion 
or other the Dutch sent some ships 
thither to fetch away their effects, 
and transport them to Batavia. Acts 
. wf hostility were already be- 
tween the French and Dutch; 
the French had at this p Re 

ying 


French fort on the 


George. The Dutch, in returning to 
ty Hort Be George and Fondchors 
on 
for ae Bem but — 
near they 
— — 
there, and should they have proceeded 
— doc to be — y thee 
et I ET 
or were ol a t 
f yet — anit 1 for 
ht, as having great of 
an w 
e 
Governor's protection, had leave to 
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anchor in the road, and to send their 
oods and useless people ashore. 
There were then in the road a few 
small English ships, and Captain 
Heath, whose ship was a very stout 
merchantman, and which the French 
relater calls the English Admiral, was 
just come from China, but very 7 
Lia with goods, and the deck 
of canisters of sugar, which he was 
ing to send. ashore; but before 
e could do it, the French utet 
coming into the road with their lower 
sails and topsails, and had with them 
a fireship. With this they thought 
to have burnt the Dutch Commodore, 
and might probably enough have done 
it as she lay at anchor, if they had 
had the co to come boldly on; 
but they fired their ship at a distance, 
and the Dutch sent and towed her 
away, where she t herself without 
anyexecution. Had the French men- 
of-war also come boldly up and 
grappled with their enemies, they 
might have done something consider- 
able; for the fort could not have 
played on them without, damaging 
our ships as well as theirs. But in- 
stead of this, the French dropped 
anchor out of reach of the shot of 
the fort, and there lay exchanging 
shot with their enemies’ ships, wi 


so little advan to themselves, 


ery ——— pe 
t; and upon the going o 
te dm Lar the Dutch 
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taken from them since their fort of 
Pondicherry. 

But to proceed with our voyage. 
We had not been at sea long before 
our men began to droop in a sort of 
a distemper that stole insensibly on 
them, and proved fatal to above thirty, 
who died before we arrived at the 
Cape. We had sometimes two and 
once three men thrown overboard in 
a morning. This distemper might 
probably arise from the badness of the 
water which we took in at Benconli, 
for I did observe while I was there 
that the river water, wherewith our 
ships were watered, was very unwhole- 
some, it being mixed with the water 
of many s creeks that proceeded 
from low land, and whose streams 
were always very black, they bein, 
nourished by the water that drain 
out of the low swampy unwholesome 
ground, I have observed, not only 
there but in other hot countries also, 
both in the East and West Indies, 
that the land-floods which pour into 
the channels of the rivers about the 


season of the rains are very unwhole- 
some. This happens chiefly, as I take 
it, where the water drains through 


thick mets and savannahs of lo 
grass and swampy groun 
which some hot Ale mcer tee p 
and I believe it receives a strong tinc- 
ture from the roots of several kind of 
trees, herbs, &c.; and especially where 
there is any stagnancy of the water, 
it soon corrupts; and possibly 
nts and o! i vermin 
and insects may not a little contri- 
bute to its bad qualities; at such 
times it will look very coloured, 
yellow, red, or black, &c. season 
of the rains was over, and the land- 
floods were abating upon the taking 
up this water in the River of Bencouli ; 
but would the seamen have given 
themselves the trouble, they might 
have filled their vessels with excellent 
good water at a spring on the back 
side of the fort, no above 200 or 300 


paces from the y and 
with which the fort is Beside 
the badness of our water, it was 
Leur wine nes. ya niente 
which made it very Every morn- 


the | mocks till they could not 
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ing when we came to take our allow- 
ance, it was so hot that a man could 
hardly suffer his hands in it, or 
hold a bottleful of it in his hand. I 
never anywhere felt the like, mor 
could I have thought it possible that 
water should heat to that degree in a 
ship's hold. It was exceeding black, 
too, and looked more like ink than 
water, it grew so black with 
standing, or was tinged with the pep- 
per, I know not; for this water was 
not so black when it was first taken 
up. Our food also was bad, for 
the ship had been out of England 
upon this voyage above three years ; 
and the salt provision brought from 
thence, which we fed on, having been 
so long in salt, was but ordinary food 
for sickly men to feed on. Captain 
Heath, when he saw the misery of his 
company, ordered his own tamarinds 
rot which he had some jars aboard— 


lieve it contributed much to keep us 
on our legs. This distemper was so 
universal that I do believe there was 


suaded to keep their cabin 


stir 
and when they were forced 
down, they made their 


The loss of these men, and 
languishing condition that the rest 
us were in, rendered us incapable 
govern our ship when the wind 
more than This often 
pened when we near the Cape, 
and as oft put us to our trumps* to 


1 “ Peaked off; gradually dwindled 
and died. The word is used i 
witches’ curse in Macbeth, Act 1, s. 


to 


ma 
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manage the ship. Captain Heath, 
to encourage his men to their labour, 
kept his watch as ‘constantly as any 
man, though sickly himself, and lent 
a helping hand on all occasions. But 
at last, almost despairing of gaining 
his passage to the Cape by reason of 
the winds coming southerly, and we 
having now been sailing eight or nine 
weeks, he called all our men to con- 
sult about our safety, and desired 
every man, from the highest to the 
lowest, freely to give his real opinion 
and advice what to do in this danger- 
ous juncture; for we were not in a 
condition to keep out long, and could 
we 2 to 1 must have 
E nt sea. e consulted, there- 
ore, whether it were best to beat still 


and whose natives are ar; 
but other places, especially St Law- 
rence or m „1 which was 
nearer, were unknown to us We 
were now so nigh the Cape that, with 
a fair wind, we might expect to be 
there in four or five days; but as the 
wind was now, we could not hope to 


get thither. On the other side, this 
Fe des fair to carry us to Johanna; 


but then Johanna was a great way 
EA and if the wind should 
true 


thither under a 00 ; and if we 
should meet calms, as we pro- 
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till October or Novem- 
ber, this about the latter end of 
SE ded rpg me 
is not usual to beat about tlie Cape to 
fore being sighed and considered, 
wei i 
Ta E jn 
secute our vo the Cape, 
and with wait for a shift of 
wind. But Captain Heath, having 
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thus far sounded the inclination of his 
weak men, told them that it was not 
enough that they all consented to 
beat for the Cape, for our desires were 
not sufficient to bring us thither, but 
that there would need a more than 
ordinary labour and management from 
those that were able; and withal, for 
their encouragement, he promised a 
month's pay gratis to every man that 
would engage to assist on all occa- 
sions, and be ready upon call, whether 
it were his turn to watch or not ; and 
this money he promised to pay at the 
Cape. This offer was first embraced 
by some of the officers, and then as 
many of the men as fouud themselves 
in a capacity listed themselves in a 
roll to serve their commander, This 
was wisely contrived of the captain, 
for he could not have compelled them 
in their weak condition, neither would 
fair words alone, without some hopes 
of a reward, have engaged them to so 
much extraordinary work; for the 
ship, sail, and rigging were much out 
of repair. For my I was too 
weak to enter myself in that list; for 
else our eommon safety, which I 
plainly saw lay at stake, would have 
prompted me to do more than any 
such reward would do. In a short 


$08 


to the full. These men had better 
stomachs than we, and ate freely of 
such food as the ae afforded ; and 
they having the om of our ship, 
to go to and fro between decks, made 

rize of what they could lay their 

ands on, especially salt beef, which 
our men, for want of stomachs in the 
voyage, had hung up, six, eight, or 
ten pieces in a place, is was con- 
veyed away before we knew it or 
thought of it; besides, in the night, 
there was a bale of muslins broken 
open, and a t deal conveyed 
away; but whether the muslins were 
stolen by our own men or the Dutch 
I cannot say, for we some very 
dexterous thieves in our ship. Bei 
thus got safe to an anchor, the sic 
were presently sent ashore, to m 
ters provided for them, and those 
that were able remained aboard and 
had good fat mutton or fresh beef sent 
aboard every day. I went ashore, 
nlso, with my Painted Prince, where 
I remained with him till the time of 
sailing again, which was about six 
weeks, in which time I took the 
opportunity to inform m 
l conld concerning country, 
F 
a brief account of, and so make 
haste I ean home. 

The Cape of Good Hope is the 
utmost bounds of the continent of 
Africa towards the south, lying in 
Lat, 34' 30' S., in a very temperate 
climate. I look upon this Latitude 
to be one of the mildest and sweetest, 
for its temperature, of any whatso- 


ever... 

This large promontory consists of 
Ligh and vom Fomirkallo und; ad 
off at sea it lfords a very pleas 
ant an e pect. 
without doubt the — t of it was 
ble to those Portuguese 


who first found out this way by sea to 


1 A digression is here omitted, in 
which Dampier — 
a *' common prejudice" among 
who look upon 
colder 

to the 
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the East Indies, when after coasting 
along the vast continent of Africa, 
towards the South Pole, they had 
the comfort of seeing the land and 
their course end in this promontory, 
which therefore they called the Cape 
rel exa ce, oo Good Hope, 
nding that they might now proceed 
eastward.? The most remarkable 
land at sea isa high mountain, stee 
to the sea, with a flat even top, whic 
is called the Table Land. On the 
west side of the Cape, a little to the 
northward of it, there is a spacious 
harbour,? with a low flat island 1 
off it, which you may leave on either 
hand, and pass in or out securely at 
either end, Ships that anchor here 
ride near the mainland, leaving the 
island at a farther distance without 
them. The land by the sea agai 
the harbour is low, but backed with 
high mountains a little way in, to 
the southward of it. 

The soil of this country is of a 
brown colour ; not deep, yet indiffer- 
ently productive of grass, herbs, and 
trees. The grass is short, like that 
which on 1 or 


not Dada abound in trees, as I hay 

been informed. The mould or soil 
also is much like this near the har- 
bour, which though it eannot be said 
to be very i 


near the harbour. Here grows 
of wheat, barley, pease, kc. Here 
Pos fruits of many F*- s 
apples, pears, quinces, 
largest that I did 
ief fruits are 
very well, 


oem Je ar ween. S 


see, 
These thrive 


A passage 


omitted 


3 Table Bay. 


& 
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coun is of late years so well] into all parts of tho en. The 
stocked with vine that they | hedges which make the walks are 


— i aea cce bd of AA 
t ve enough and to an 
4 Ss that 


perg! dm uantities to 
touch here. his wine is like a 


French high country white-wine, but 
of a pale yellowish colour; it is sweet, 
c oni and strong. 

ae tame animals of this waar 
are sheep, ts, h cows, horses, 
kc. The "s aie Vy I and 
fat, for they thrive very well here. 
There is a very beautiful sort of wild 
ass in this country, whose body is 


curiously stri with equal lists! 
of white and black; the stripes 
coming from the ridge of his back, 


and ending under the belly, which is 
white, Here area many ducks, 
dunghill fowls, &c.; and ostriches 
are plentifully found in the dry 
mountains and plains. The sea 
hereabouts affords plenty of fish of 
divers sorts ; especially a small sort 
of fish, not so big asa herring, where- 
of they have such great plenty, that 
they pickle great quantities yearly, 
and send them to Europe. Seals are 
also in great numbers about the 
Cape, which, as I have still observed, 
is a good sign of the plentifulness of 
, Which is their food. 
The Dutch have a strong fort by 
E. seaside, against the harbour, where 
Governor lives; At about 200 


— Lanier hedged by th 
tinct p in apart by them- 
selves; and all in such order, that it 
is exceeding pleasant and beautifal. 
SS 
ves t from other 0 

the world; some of which are con- 
tinually ng, 
and looking after it. All strangers 
are allowed the liberty to walk there ; 
and, by the servant's leave, you ma: 
be admitted to taste of the fruit; but if 
you think to do it clandestinely you 
may be mistaken, as I knew one was 
when I was in the garden, who took 
five or six pomegranates, and was 
espied by one of the slaves and 
threatened to be carried before the 
Governor, I believe it cost him some 
money to make his peace, for I heard 
no more of it. Farther up from the 


beyond the garden, towards th 
— there are several other 
small gardens and vineyards, belong- 


: ong 
to private men ; but the moun- 
are so nigh, that the number of 
them is but small. 


tertaining strangers that come ashore 
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those that live at the harbour; the 
nearest settlements, as I was informed, 
being twenty miles off.  Notwith- 
stan the great plenty of corn and 
wine, yet the extraordinary high taxes 
which the Company lays on liquor 
make it very dear, and you can buy 
none but at the tavern, except it be 
by stealth. There are but three 
houses in the town that sell strong 
liquor, one of which is this wine- 
house or tavern ; there they sell only 
wine ; another sells beer and mum! ; 
and the third sells brandy and to- 
bacco, all extraord dear, A flask 
of wine which holds three quarts will 
cost eighteen stivers,* for so much I 
paid for it; yet I bought as much for 
eight stivers in another place, but it 
was privately, at an unlicensed house ; 
and the person that sold it would 
have been ruined had it been known. 
And thus much for the country and 
the European inhabitants, 


CHAPTER XX. 


Tur natural? inhabitants of the Cape 
are the Hodmad: as they are com- 
monly called, which is a corrupti 

of the word Hottentot; for this is the 
name by which they call to one an- 
other, either in their dances, of on 
any occasion, as if every one of them 
had this for his name. The word 
probably has some signification or 
other in their language, whatever it 
is. The Hottentots are le of a 
middle stature, with limbs and 
thin bodies, full of activity. Their 
faces ys ie figure; of the 
N ma wil t eyebrows, 
black. eyes; but — are their 
noses so flat, nor their lips so thick, 
as the Negroes of Guinea. Their 


1 A kind 1 
into England from in Ger- 


many. 

a to Bailey's i k 
kana von] o the AN d 
the eighteenth cen ivalent to 
a yy and one-fifth 


Native, aboriginal. 
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complexion is darker than the com- 
mon Indians, though not so black 
as the Ne; or New Hollanders ; 
neither is their hair so much frizzled. 
They besmear themselves all over 
with grease, as well to keep their 
joints supple, as to fence their half- 
naked bodies from the air by stopping 
— their pores. To do this the more 
effectually, they rub soot over the 


greased parts, — their faces, 
which sns to their —— beauty 
as painting does in Europe; but 
withal sends from them a strong 
smell which, though sufficiently 
pleasing to themselves, is un- 
pleasant to others, They are glad of 
the worst of kitchen stuff for this 
purpose, and use it as often as they 
can get it. This custom of anointing 
the body is very common in other 


parts of Africa, especially on the coast 
of Guinea, where 22 generally use 
the 


mselyes from 
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on their heads, but deck their hair 
with small shells. Their garments 
are sheepskins wrapped about their 
shoulders like a mantle, with the 
woolly sides next their bodies. The 
men have, besides this mantle, a 
iece of skin like a small apron hang- 
ing before them. The women have 
another skin tucked about their waists 
which comes down to their knees 
like a petticoat: and their legs are 
wra round with sheepguts, two or 
three inches thick, some up as high 
as to their calves, others even from 
their feet to their knees ; which at a 
small distance seems to be a sort of 
boots. These are put on when they 
are green; and so they grow hard 
and stiff on their legs, for they never 
pull them off again, till they have 
occasion to eat P m i whieh — ne 
j ome, an ve 
* food : then these guts, 
which have been worn, it — be, six, 
eight, ten, or twelve months, make 
them a good banquet. This I was 
informed of by the Dutch. They 
never pull off their sheepskin gar- 
ments but to louse themselves; for 


t h their ents afford less 
shelter for lice these Hottentots’ 
sh insdo. For all those Indians 


who li in eold countries, as in the 


north and south parts of America, 
have some sort of skin or other to 
cover their bodies, as deer, otter, 


are in a manner round, made with 
small poles stuck into the ground, 
and brought her at the top, 
where they are fastened. The sides 
and top of the house are filled up 
with boughs coarsely wattled between 
the poles, and all is covered over with 
long rushes, and pieces of hides ; 
and the house at a distance appears 
just like a haycock. They leave only 
a small hole on one side, about three 
or four feet high, for a door to 
in and out at; but when the 
comes in at this door they stop it 
and make another hole iti the 
side. They make the fire in the 
middle of the house, and the smoke 
ascends out of the crannies, from all 
ms of the house. They have no 
to lie on, but tumble down at 
ight round the fire. Their house- 
hold furniture is commonly an earthen 
t or two to boil vi and th 
ive miserably and hard; it 
repo that they will fast two or 
three days together when they travel 
about the country. Their common 
food is either herbs, flesh, or shell- 
fish, which they get among the rocks, 
or other places at low water : for they 
have no boats, bark-logs, nor canoes 
to go a-fishing in; so that their chief 
subsistence is on land animals, or on 


er 
them : 
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great many lodgers, fed us most with 
mutton, some of which he bought of 
the buteher, and there is but one in 
the town ; but most of it he killed in 
the night, the De being Wes 
privately by the Hottentots, who 
assisted in skinning and ing, 
and had the skin and guts for their 

ins. I judge these sheep were 
etched out of the country a good 
way off; for he himself would be ab- 
sent a day or two to procure them, 
and two or three Hottentots with him, 
These of the Hottentots that live by 
the Dutch town have their wai 
subsistence from the Dutch : for there 
is one or more of them belonging to 
every house. These do all sorts of 
servile work, and there take their 
food and grease. Three or four more 
of their nearest relations sit at the 
doors or near the Dutch house, wait- 
ing for the scraps and fi ents that 
come from the table; and if between 
meals the Dutch people have any 
occasion for them to go on errands or 
the like, they zt rea y at eee 
expecting little for their pains; but 
for a ears they will not budge 
bois eren if they h is 

e " ave any, 

wholly unknown to — 2 th ve 
no temple nor idol, nor any place of 
worship that I did see or hear of. Yet 
their mirth and nocturnal pastimes 
at the new and full of the moon look- 
ed as if they had some superstition 
about it. Kors — reapse n 
they sing an ce making 
a 3 I walked out to their 
huts twice at these times, in the even- 


ds and singing aloud. eir 
faces were sometimes to the east, some- 
Rn do Vie ve; Se Se 
any motion or gesture 

when their faces Le DL 
moon, more than when their backs 
us jovania dE After I had thus 
observed them for a while, I returned 
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to my lodging, which was not above 
200 or 300 paces from their hnts ; and 
I heard them singing iu the same 
manner all night. In the grey of the 
morning I walked out again, and 
found many of the men and women 
still singing and dancing, who con- 
tinued their mirth till the moon went 
down, and then they left off; some 
of them going into their huts to slee 
and others to their attendance in their 
ngs houses. pees N are 
ess circumspect, in theirnight-dan 

as to the precise time of the full saoonz 
they being more general in these 
nocturnal times, and use them 
oftener ; as do many people also in the 
East and West Indies, Yet there is 
adifferenee between colder and warmer 
countries as to their divertisements,! 
The warmer climates being generally 
very productive of delicate fruits, &c., 
and these uncivilised ple caring 
for little else than what is barely 
necessary, they d the greatest 
part of their time in diverting them- 
selves after their several fashions; 
but the Indians of colder climates are 
i the frui 


their subsistence ; not as with us, 
for recreation. As for these Ho 


be at pains for 
for the Hottentots : 
to e own affairs. 

pon our arrival at the Ca; 
tain Heath took a house toe im 
in order to recover his health. Such 
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that subscribed to be at all calls, and 
assisted to bring in the ahip, received 
Captain Heath's bounty, by which 
they furnished themselyes with liquor 
for their homeward voyage. But we 
were now so few, that we could not 
sail the ship; therefore Captain Heath 
desired the Governor to him 
some men; and, as I was informed, 
had a promise to be supplied out of 
the homeward-bound Dutch East In- 
dia ships, that were now expected 
every day; and we waited for them. 
In the meantime, in came the James 
and Mary, and the Josiah of London, 
bound home. Out of these we thought 
to have been furnished with men, but 
they had only enough for themselves ; 
therefore we waited yet longer for the 
Dutch Fleet, which at last arrived: 
but we could get no men from them. 
Captain Heath was therefore forced 
to men by stealth, such as he 
could pick up, whether soldiers or 
seamen. The Dutch knew our want 
of men ; therefore near forty of them, 
those that had a design to return to 
Europe, came privately and offered 
themselves, and waited in the night 
at places appointed, where our boats 
went and fetched three or four aboard 
at a time, and hid them, especiall 
when any Dutch boat came a 
ourship. Here at the Cape I met my 
friend iel Wallis, the same who 
. leaped into the sea and swam at Pulo 
Condore.! After several traverses 
} Madagascar, Don — ee 
and the River H „ he was — 
hither ina -bound Dutch 
a v soon 112 him to come 
and fousd means to 
him * our ship. eet 
About the 23d of May we sailed 
from the Cape in the com of the 
James and Mary and the Josiah, 
directing our course towards the Island 
Santa Helena. We met nothing of 


Swelling ven — 


+ Escaping from a murderous Ma- 
layan crew, See end of Chapter XIV., 


259, 
rde Isle of France. 


hb Ao 
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taking us on the brondside, made us 
roll sufficiently. Such of our water- 
casks as were between decks, running 
from side to side, were in a short time 
all stayed, and the deck well washed 
with the fresh water. The shot 
tumbled ont of the lockers and e 
lands, and rung a loud peal, rumbling 
from side to side every roll that the 
ship made; meither was it an easy 
matter to reduce them again within 
bounds, The guns carefully 
looked after lashed never 
budged, but the tackles or 
and |; made great music too, 
The sudden and violent motion of the 
ship made us fearful lest some of the 
guns should have broken loose, which 
must have been very detrimental to 
„„ 
t to ro y the 
bui; ius no harm happened to any 
of us besides the loss of three or four 
butts of water, and a barrel or two of 
good Cape wine, which was staved in 
the great cabin. This great tumbling 
sea took us shortly after we came 
from the Cape. The violence of it 
lasted but one night; yet we had ea 
continual swelling out of the SW. 
almost during all the passage to Santa 
Helena, which was an eminent token 
that - SW. winds were now violent 
in the 


The Island Santa Helena lies in 


814 


main laud. It is bounded against 
the sea with steep roeks, so that 
there is no landing but at two or 
three places. The land is high and 
mountainous, and seems to be vi 
dry and poor, yet there are fine val- 
leys proper for cultivation. The 
mountains appear bare, only in some 

laces yon may see a few low shrubs; 

ut the valleys afford some trees fit 
for building, as I was informed. 

This island is said to have been 
first discovered and settled by the 
Portuguese, who stocked it with 
goats and hogs; but it being after- 
wards deserted by them, it lay waste 
till the Dutch, finding it convenient 
to relieve their East India ships, 
settled it again; bnt they afterwards 
relinquished it for a more convenient 
ne Imean the Cape of Good Hope. 

hen the English t India Com- 

ny settled their servants there, and 
egan to -— it; but they being 
yet weak, the Dutch about the year 
1672 came thither and retook it, and 
kept it in their possession. This 


the Dutch then in garrison, 
climbing the rocks, got up into 
island, and so came in the morning 
to the hills hanging over the fort 
which stands by the sea in a small 


has continued ever 


! By Juan de Nova, in 1501, who 
RE 
at 
were instructed in future to touch 
there for refreshments. " 
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since in the hands of the Engli 
East India Company, and has 
greatly strengthened both with men 
and guns; so that at this day it is 
secure enough from the invasion of 
any enemy. For the common land- 
ing-place is a small bay, like a half- 
moon, scarce 500 wide, between 
the two points. 
are : guns 

tances, lying al from one end of 
the bay to the othe 

fort, a little farther in from the sea, 


impossible to foree it. 
cove where Captain Monday landed 
his men when he took the island from 
the Dutch, is scarce fit for a boat to 
land at, and yet that is now also 
fortified. 


empty, save only when shi arrive 
eee m their 8 plan- 
i farther in the where 
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in hopes to produce wine and brandy 
in a hort time; for they alread 

begin to plant vines for that end, 
there being a few Frenchmen there 
to manage that affair. This I was 
told, but I saw nens of it, for it 
rained so hard when 1 was ashore, 
that I had not the opportunity of 


seeing their plantations. 1 was also 
informed that they get manatee or 
sea-cows here, which seemed very 


strange to me. Therefore inquiri 
more strictly into the matter, found 
the Santa Helena manatee to be, by 
their shapes and manner of lying 
ashore on the rocks, those creatures 
called sea-lions; for the manatee 
never come ashore, neither are ye 
found near any rocky shores as this 
island is, there being no feeding for 
them in such Besides, in this 
island there is no river for them to 
drink at, thongh there is a small 
brook runs into the sea out of the 
valley by the fort. 

We stayed here five or six days, all 
which time the islanders lived at the 
town, to entertain the seamen, who 


constantly flocked ashore to enjoy | 


themselves among their 


ple. 

Rad greatly drained the seamen of 
their loose coins, at which these 
islanders as greatly repined ; and some 
of the poorer sort openly complained 
2 i saying it was fit 
t the East India Company should 
be 1 with it, that they 
might hindertheir shipsfrotn tonching 
at the Cape. Vet they were extremely 
kind, in hopes to get what was re- 
maining. They are most of them 
little —— but such as could get a 
Ue liquor to sell to the seamen at 
this time what the seamen could 
Spare, for the pnnch-houses were never 
RA But had we all come directly 
— — not — at the Cape, 
rest e amo; em 

Seid hes pl earn 


country 


ing sick men. 
—— ue 


ST HELENA. 
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them if once they get footing here: 
for the island affords abundance of 
delieate herbs, wherewith the sick 
are first bathed to supple their joints, 
and then the fruits and herbs and 
fresh food soon after cure them of 
their scorbutic humours; so that in 
a week's time men that have been 


carrying off of these distempers, for 
Ghee. io DO a fresh breeze. 


rong $a sweethearts. One van 


marry at their arrival in P 
and several others of onr men were 
over head and ears in love with the 
Santa Helena maids, who, though 
they were born there, yet very ear- 
nestly desired to be released from 
that prison, which they have no other 
way to compass but by marrying sea- 
men or passengers that touch here. 
The young women born here are but 
one remove from English, being the 
daughters of — pex tone well 
shaped, proper, comely, were 
be in a dress to set them off. 


316 
my share in him, and by degrees all 
of it. duri athe wel 
carried about to be shown as a sight, 
and that he died of the small-pox at 
Oxford. 

But to proceed. Our water bei 
filled, and the ships all stocked wi 
fresh provision, we sailed hence in 
company of the Princess Ann, the 
James and Mary, and the Josiah, 
July the 2d, 1691, directing our 
course towards England, and design- 
ing to touch nowhere by the way. 
3 In our e before we got 
to the Line, wo saw three ships, and 
making towards them, we found two 
of them to be Portuguese, bound to 
Brazil The third kept on a wind, 
so that we could not speak with her; 
but we found by the Po ese it 
was an English ship, ed the 
Dorothy, Captain Thwayt command- 
er, bound to the East Indies, After 
this we kept company still with our 
three consorts till we came near Eng- 
land, and then were separated by bad 


weather; but before we came within ! 
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sight of land, we got together again, 
but the James and Mary. She 
got into the Channel before us, and 
went to Plymouth, and there gave an 
account of the rest of us; whereupon 
our men-of-war who lay there came 
out to join us, and meeting us, brought 
= ki iru — our consort 
the James came to us again; 
and thence we all sailed in com y 
of several men-of-war towards Ports- 
mouth. There our first convoy left 
us, and went in thither. But we did 
not want convoys, for our fleets were 
then repairing to their winter har- 
bours to belaid up; so that we had 
the company of several English ships 
to the Downs, and a squadron also of 
Dutch sailed up the Channel, but 
kept off farther from our English 
coast, they being bound home to 
Holland. When we came as high as 
the South Foreland, we left them 
standing on their course, keeping on 
the back of the Goodwin Sands; and 
we luffed in for the Downs, where we 
anchored September the 16th, 1691. 
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DEDICATION. 


To His Grace, John, Duke of Bed- 
ford, Marquis of Tavistock, Earl of 
Bedford, Baron Russel, Baron Rus- 
sel of Thornhaugh, and Baron How- 
land of Streatham: one of His 
Majesty's Principal Secretaries of 
State, and Lord-Lieutenant and 
Custos Rotulorum of the County of 
Bedford. 


My Lonp,—The following narrative 
of a very singular naval achievement 
is addressed to Your Grace, both on 
t of the infinite obligations 

hich the Commander-in-Chief at all 
imes professes to have received from 


your friendship ; and also, as the sub- 
1 patron. 


1 In 1747, when Anson, then Rear- 


Admiral of the White, defeated the 

— — of 
ca! 

the line and a e — 

a peerage, 

Baron 


uninterrupted series of suecess, and a 
manifest superiority gained universally 
over the enemy, both in commerce 
and glory, seem to be the necessary 
effects of a revival of strict discipline, 
and of an unbiassed regard to merit 
and service. These are marks that 
must distinguish the happy period of 
time in which Your Grace presided, 
and afford a fitter subject for history 
than for an address of this nature. 
Very signal advantages of rank and 
distinction, obtained and sectred to 
the naval profession by Your Grace's 
auspicious influence, will remain a 
lasting monument of your unwearied 
zeal and attachment to it, and be for 
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nimity, and disinterested zeal, whence | work, which, in gratifying the inquisi- 
the publie has already reaped sueh | tive turn of mankind, and contribut- 
signal benefits, may in all times prove ing to the safety and success of future 
" a ful in ad i h navigators and to the extension of our 
NIMM n as MEDIE, the | commerce and power, may doubtless 
prosperity of Great Britain, is the | vie with any narration of this kind 
ardent wish of, My Lord, Your Grace's | hitherto made publie. Since the cir- 
most obedient, most devcted, and | eumstancesof thisundertaking alread 
most humble servant, known to the world may be sup; 
RICHARD WALTER. 


to have strongly excited the general 
curiosity. For whether we consider 
the force of the squadron sent on this 
service,orthediversified distresses that 
each single ship was separately in- 
volved in, or the uncommon instances 
x pa fortune KH gene see 
e who. enterprise, part, 
conceive, must, from its rude well- 
known outlines, appear worthy of a 
completer and more finished delinea- 
tion. 


INTRODUCTION, 


Norwrrusranpryo the greatimproye- 
ment of navigation within the last 
two centuries, a Vo Round the 
World is still considered as an enter- 
prise of a very singular nature; and 
the public have never failed to be ex- 
tremely inquisitive about the various | i 
accidents and turns of fortune with 
which this uncommon attempt is 
generally attended. And th the 
amusement expected in a narration of 


the countries bordering on the South 


this kind is doubtless one Seas, and as herein I may appear to 
of this curiosi differ greatly from the opi ent 
rally I think it incumbent 


to recite the author- 


‘would be a much more crimina) 
imputation, to a wilful and deliberate 
misrepresentation on the other. Mr 
Anson, before he set sail upon this 


Round the World es a scriptions and referen hich 
cies of information ot all others fie to fe elaborate charts, e mists 
most desirable and in since 


great part of it is performed in seas 
r 
yet but very — wm also 
rir mites riens de a coun- 

try renowned for the abundance of its 
wealth, though it is at the same time 
stigmatised for its in the 


INTRODUCTION. 


ition, besides the printed jour- 
to those parts, took care to fur- 
nish himself with the best manuseript 
accounts he could procure of all the 
Spanish settlements upon the coasts 
of Chili, Peru, and Mexico. These 
he carefully compared with the exami- 
nations of his prisoners, and the infor- 
mations of several intelligent persons 
who fell into his hands in the South 
Seas. He had likewise the good for- 
tune, in some of his captures, to pos- 
sess himself of a great number of 
letters and papers of a public nature, 
many of them written by the Viceroy 
of Peru to the Viceroy of Santa Fé, 
to the Presidents of Panama and 
Chili, to Don Blas de Lezo, Admiral 
of the Galleons, and » divers — 
rsons in public employments ; an 
i^ these letters there was usually 
inserted a recital of those they were 
intended to answer; so that they 
contained a considerable part of the 
correspondence between these officers 
for some time previous to our arrival 
on that coast. We took besides many 
letters, sent from persons employed 
by the Government to their friends 
and correspondents, which were fre- 
quently filled with narrations of pub- 
business, and sometimes contained 
animadversions on the 
and conduct of their: T 
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strictly to truth in every article of the 
ensuing narration, yet I am apprehen- 
sive that in so complicated a work some 
oversights must have been committed, 
by the inattention to which at times 
mankind are liable. However, I 
know of none but literal mistakes : 
and if there are other errors which 
have escaped me, I flatter myself 
they are not of moment ond to 
— =i neo S tion, and 
erefore I hope they may justl: i 
the reader's 2 3 
If what has been said merits the 
attention of travellers of all sorts, it 
is, I think, more particularly applic- 
able to the gentlemen of the Navy ; 
since without drawing and planning 
neither chart nor views of lands can 
be taken; and without these it is 
sufficiently evident that navigation is 
at a full stand. It is doubtless from 
a persuasion of the utility of these 
qualifications, that his ajesty has 
established a drawing-master at Porta- 
mouth, for the instruction of those 
who are presumed to be hereafter in- 
trusted with the command of his 
royal navy. And though some have 
been so far misled as to suppose that 
the perfection of sea-officers consisted 
in a turn of mind and temper resem- 
the boisterous element they had 
with, and have condemned all 
literature and science as effeminate, 
to that ferocity which, 
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when the many branches of science 
are considered of which even the com- 
mon practice of navigation is composed, 
and the many improvements which 
men of skill have added to this practice 
within these few years, it would induce 
one to believe that the —— ‘of 
reflection and speculative knowledge 
were in no profession more eminent 
than in that of a sea-oflicer. For, 
not to mention some expertness in, 
geography, geometry, and astronomy, 
which it would be dishonourable for 
him to be without (as his journal and 
his estimate of the daily pene of 
the ship are no more than the practice 
of partieular branches of these arts), 
it may be well su that the man- 

ment and working of a ship, the 
discovery of her most eligible position 
in the water (itspally styled her oi 


and the disposition of her sails in 


* 
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sailing and working a ship, as it has 
already done-in many other matters 
conducive-to the ease and convenience 
of human life. -For when the fabric 
of a ship and the variety of her sails 
are-considered, together with the arti- 


ficial contrivances of adapting them . 


to her different motions, as it cannot 
be doubted but these things have 
been brought about by more than 
ordinary ity and invention, 80 
neither can- it be doubted but that à 
speculative and scientific turn of min 
= find out the means of directing 
and disposin 

chanism much more advan 
than can be done by mere habit, or 
by-a servile copying of what others 
may perhaps have erroneously 

tised in the like eme 
is tite to, finish this digression,’and 
to ledve the .reader to the of 


most advan us manner, are articles the ing work; which, with how 
wherein the knowledge of mechanics | littl -soever it may be executed, 
cannot but be greatly assistant : and | will yet, from the importance of the 
perhaps the application of this kind pel and the utility and excellence 
of knowledge to naval subjects may | of the materials, merit some share of 
produce as great improvements in | the pulse attention. i 
E + NY -iad 
Lm. e m. 


. ment, in the.ten months between. 
first appointment and jt#final sailing 


put and which it exceeded 
utmost industry either to avoid or 
to get removed, 

hen, in the latter end of the 
summer of the year 1739, it was fore- 
seen that a war with Spain was in- 


* — complicated me- ; 
tageonsly 


` 


ney. But it- 


evitable,! it was the of several 

1 A convention the sum 
e 
— — 17 


„ 


1739. 
considerable persons, then trusted with 
the administration of affairs, that the 
. most prudent step the nation conld 
take, on-the breaking out of the war, 
was attacking that Crown in her dis- 
tant “settlements : for by this means 
(as dt that timo there was the greatest 
probability of success) it. was sup- 
posed that we should eut off the prin- 
cipal resources of the-enemy, and re- 
duce them to the necessity of sin- 
cerely desiriug a peace, as they would 
hereby be deprived of the. returns of 
that treasure by which alone th 
could be embled to carry on a war. 
In phreuance of thése sentiments, 
` several projects were examined, and 


*' ,severgl resolutions taken in Council. 


And in these deliberations it was 
from the Ea — perd 8 

Anson, „ then eaptälit ô e 
Centurion, should be umployed as 


at Madrid in-January1739. But the 
question of the Right of Search exer- 
cised by the Spanish Crown over 
English vessels trading to its western 
colonies, ànd other delicate subjects 
of “dispute, were reserved for future 
negotiation ; a fierce clamour of dis- 
satisfaction with the Convention, and 


itish people and in 
d Walpoky unable 


Simcha, nig tei put 

erchants," ing, as i 

ont of. trade dispute; it was de- 

clared in London, amid wild public 

1588. on the 19th of October 
1 Com the reasons assigned f. 

Drake's fatal PuertoRico expedition: 


e ‘Stanhope, in 

* Stanhope, in his!“ History 
of England;" Chapter XXII., says of 
.Anson: „George Anson deserves to 
be held forth as a model to British 
semen of what may be E 


i He was of a 
1 od new and Dos 
n- 

1 i "d 


WAR WITH SPAIN INEVITABLE. 


* 


825 


ctommander-in-chief of an expedition 
of this kind; and he then being ab- 
sent on a cruise, a vessel was dis- 
pt to his station so early as the 

‘ginning of September, to order him 


to return with his ship to Portsmouth. 


And soom after he came there—that 
is, on the 10th of November follow- 


he arrived, 
Chatles that two squadrons 
immediately fitted out for two secret 
expeditions, which, however, would 
have some connection with each 
other; that he, Mr Anson, was in- 
tended to command one of-them, and 
x Cornwall (who has,since lost his 

e gloriously in the defence of his 
coumtry’s honour) the other; that 
the squadron under Mr Anson was 
to take-on board three independ- 
ent companies of a hundred men 
each, and Bland's regiment of foot ; 
that Colonel Bland was likewise to 
embark with his regiment, ánd to 
command the land forces; and that, 
as soon as this squadron -could be 
fittel for the sea, they were to set 
sail, with express orders to touch 


the world but never in 
: he was dull and pnready on land, 
slow in 
un 
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manded by Mr Anson, and was in- 
tended to pass round Cape Horn into 
the South Seas, and there to range 
along that coast; and after p 
upon the enemy in those parts, an 
attempting their settlements, this 
squadron in its return was to rendez- 
vous at Manilla, and there to join 
the squadron under Mr Anson, where 
they were to refresh their men, and 
refit their ships, and perhaps receive 
further orders.! 

This scheme was doubtless ex- 
tremely well projected, and could not 
but greatly advance the public ser- 
vice, and at the same time the reputa- 
tion and fortune of those concerned 
in its execution ; for had Mr Anson 
proceeded for Manilla at the time and 
in the manner proposed by Sir Charles 
Wager, he would in all pee 
have arrived there before they had re- 
ceived any advice of the war between 
us and Spain, and consequently before 
they been in the least prepared 
for the reception of an enemy, or had 
any apprehensions of their » 
The city of Manilla might be well 

to have been at that time 


bottom. This, from the in 

letters of their Vicero; 

nors, is well known to been the 
. 

on 

thoes th Seas, for near a twelve- 
C2200 
And it cannot be sup e 
city of Manilla, removed still farther 


1 Ed. 1776: “And receive 
orders for other enter- 
Prises. 


e 
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by almost half the circumference of 
the globe, should have experienced 
from the Spanish Government a 
greater share of attention and con- 
cern for its security than Panama, 
and the other important ports in 
Peru and Chili, on which their pos- 
session of that immense empire de- 
pends, Indeed, it is well known 
that Manilla was at that time in- 
— of making any consider- 
able defence, and, in all probability, 
would have surrendered only on the 
m of our squadron before it. 

e consequence of this city, and 
the island it stands on, may be in 
some measure estimated from the 
healthiness of its air, the excellency 
of its port and bay, the number and 
wealth of its inhabitants, and the 
very extensive and beneficial? com- 


merce which it carries on to the 
principal ports in the East Indies 
and Ghina, and its exclusive trade 


to Acapulco, the returns for which,’ 
being made in silver, are upon the 
lowest valuation not less than three 


. he was informed by Sir Charles 
ager that for reasons with which 
he, Sir Charles, was not acqnainted 
the expedition to Manilla was 
aside. It may be conceived that Mr 
Anson was extremely chagrined at 
losing the command of so infallible, 
so honourable, and in every 


so desirabl enterprise, É 
too, as he had 8 
great expense, made necessary 


provision for his own aecommodation 


* Profitable. ye 
* That is, for the co trade 
Er. is, pul i 


1 


1740.] 
in this . ene he had 3 — 
to ct would prove a very 
one. 9 — Sir Charles, to — 
this disappointment in some d 
more tolerable, informed him that 
the expedition to the South Seas was 
still intended ; and that he, Mr 
Anson, and his squadron, as their 
first destination was now connter- 
manded, should be employed in that 
service. And on the 10th of January 
[1740] he received his commission, 
appointing him commander-in-chief 
of the forementioned squadron, which 
(the Argyle being in the course of 
their preparation changed for the 
Gloucester) was the same he sailed 
with above eight months after from 
St Helens. On this change of desti- 
nation, the equipment of the squad- 
ron was still prosecuted with as much 
i as ever; and the victualling, 
— — depended on the Com- 
modore, was [soon] so far advanced, 
that he conceived the ships might be 
capable of putting to sea the instant 
he should receive his final orders, of 
which he was in daily expectation. 
And at last, on the 28th of June 
1740, the Duke of Neweastle, Princi- 
Secretary of State, delivered to 


im his Majesty's instructions, dated 
January 31, 1739, with an additional 


truction from t Justices, 

tad. Jane liri On te neni 

—— Spithead, with resclution 
a 

2m fair wind, flat- 


Board of Admíralty was hed 

to Sir John Norris to 

numbers whieh he wanted, he doubted 

not of his complying therewith. But 

on his arrival at Portsmouth he found. 

— greatly mistaken and disap- 
in 


3 for, on 
i& application, dir John Norris told 


1 Ed 1776: His difficulties.” 


EQUIPMENT OF THE SQUADRON. 


im the 


$27 


him he could spare him none, for he 
wanted men for his own fleet, This 
occasioned an inevitable and a very 
considerable delay; for it was the 
end of July before this deficiency was 
by any means supplied, and all that 
was then done was extremely short of 
his necessities and expectation. For 
Admiral Balchen, who succeeded to 
the command at Spithead after Sir 
John Norris had sailed to the west- 
ward, instead of 300 able sailors, 
which Mr Anson wanted of his com- 
plement, ordered on board the squal- 
ron 170 men only, of which thirty- 
two were from the hospital and sick 
— thirty-seven from the Salis - 

ry, with three officers of Colonel 
Lowther's regiment, and ninety- eight 
marines ; r= | — were * C were 
ever to e up the foremen- 
tioned deficiency. : 

But the Commodore's mortification 
did not end here, It has been alread: 
observed, that it was at first intended 
that Colonel Bland’s regiment, and 
three independent companies of 100 
men each, should embark as land 
forces on board the squadron. But 
this disposition was now changed, 
and all the land forces that were to 
be allowed were 500 invalids, to be 
collected from the out-pensioners of 
Chelsea College. As these out-pen- 

i consist of soldiers, who, 
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oceasion.! And upon this determina- 
tion they were ed on board the 
squadron on the 5th of August ; but 
instead of 500 there came on board 
no more than 259 ; for all those who 
had limbs and strength to walk out 
of Portsmouth deserted, leaving be- 
hind them only such as were literally 
invalids, most of them being sixty 
years of age, and some of them = 
wards of seventy. Indeed, it is difi- 
enlt to conceive a more moving scene 
than the embarkation of these un- 
happy veterans; they were themselves 
extremely averse to the service they 
were engaged in, and fully apprised 
of all the disasters they were after- 
wards exposed to ; the apprehensions 
of which were strongly marked by the 
concern that appeared in their coun- 
tenances, which was mixed with no 
small degree of indignation to be 
thns hurried from their re into a 
to which neither 
eir bodies, nor the 


least promoting the success of the 
en ise th 8 
would in al ity uselessly 
perish by lingering and painful dis- 
eases ; and this, too, after they had 

vent the activity and strength of 
their youth in their country's ser- 


vice. 
melancholy ineident, how exti 
unfortunate it was, both to this 
and diseased detach 
expedition they were employed in, 
that — all th 
of Chelsea Hospital, which were su 
posed to amount to 2000 — 
most crazy and infirm only be 
culled out for so Do and peril- 
1 Sir John Barrow, in his Life of 
Ansen, says The fi in of these 
excellent judges are not envied 
when they were afterwards made ac- 
quainted with the feet, that not one 
of these — individuals, who 
went on the vo survived to reach 


their native —every man had 
perished.” 


And I cannot but observe, on this be 
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ous an undertaking. For it was well 
known that, however unfit invalids 
in general might be for this service, 
E by a prudent choice there might 

ave been found amongst them 500 
men who had some remains of vigour 
left And Mr Anson fully expected 
that the best of them would have 
been allotted him ; whereas the whole 
detachment that was sent to him 
seemed to be made up of the most 
decrepit and miserable objects that 
could be collected out of the whole 
body; and by the desertion above- 
mentioned, [even] these were a second 
time cleared of that little health and 
strength which were to be found 
amongst them, and he was to take up 
with such as were much fitter for an 
infirmary than for any military duty. 

And here it is necessary to mention 
another material particular iu. the 
equipment of this squadron. It was 
pro to Mr Anson, after it was 
resolved that he should be sent to the 
South Seas, to take with him two 
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uadron; 


— t it would be much easie for them 
than with 2 same 


gools in money. Whatever 
were given to this scheme, it was 
difficult to persuade the generality of 
mankind that it was not 

intended for the enrichment of the 
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nt-victuallers, and the 
allowing them to carry a cargo on 
board the squadron. For he con- 
ceived that in those few amicable 
ports where the vete might 
touch he needed not their 
to contract for | provisions the 
place afforded ; and on the enemy's 
coast he did not imagine that they 
could ever procure him the necessaries 
he should want, unless (which he was 
resolved not to comply. with) the 
military operations of his squadron 
were to be regulated by the ridicul- 
ous views of their ing projects. 
All that he thought the Government 
ought to have done on this occasion 
was to put on board to the value of 
£2000 or £3000 only of such goods 
as the Indians, or the Spanish plan- 
ters in the less cultiva’ of the 
coast, might be tempted with ; since 
it was in such places only that he 
imagined it wd be worth while to 
truck with the enemy for provisions. 
And in these places, it was suffi- 
ciently evident, a very small cargo 
would suffice. 

But though the Commodore ob- 
jected both to the appointment of 
these officers, and to their project ;! 


yet, as they had insinuated that their 

heme, besides vietualling the squad- 

n might contribi ng a 

trade upon i might 

a. r E 9 - 

ty, and might thereby prove a 
very considerable national advan 

they were much listened to 

considerable 


And of the 
— 000, =f een a be the amount 


ment of 


by some 


by the squadron, how "much 


1 Ed, 1776 adds: Of the ill-sne- 
cess of which he had no question.“ 


eir assistance | ad 


the amount of them might be after- 
wards magnified by common rt. 
This cargo was at first ship on 
board the Wager store-ship, and one 
of the victuallers; no part of it being 
mitted on board the men-of-war. 
But when the Commodore was at St 
Catherine's, he considered, that in 
case the squadron should be separated, 
it might be pretended that some of 
the ships were disappointed of pro- 
visions for want of a eargo to truck 
with ne Pearce he distributed 
some east bulky commodities 
on board the men-of-war, leaving the 
remainder -e md on the 
Wegen where it was lost. And more 
of the goods perishing, by various 
accidents ^1 LY 82 ereafter, and 
no them of 
— coast, the [ip np 
home to England did not produce, 
when sold, a fourth part of the 
original price. So true was the Com- 
modore's prediction about the event 
of this project, which had been 
many considered as infallibly produc- 
tive of immense gains. Butte return 
to the transactions at Portsmouth. 
To suppl the place of the 240 in- 
valids which had deserted, as is men- 
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And as we made up in all twenty-one 
. men-of-war, and a 124 sail of mer- 
chantmen and transports, we had no 
hopes of getting out of the Channel 
with so large a number of ships, with- 
out the continuance of a fair wind for 
some considerable time. This was 
what we had every day less and less 
reason to expect, as the time of the 
equinox drew near; so that our 
golden dreams, and our ideal posses- 
sion of the Peruvian treasures, em 
each day more faint, and the diffi- 
eulties and dangers of the passage 
round Cape Horn in the winter season 
filled our imaginations in their room. 
For it was forty days from our arrival 
nt St Helens to our final departure 
from thence, And even then (having 
orders to proceed without Lord Cath- 
cart) we tided it down the Channel 
with a contrary wind. But this in- 
terval of forty days was not free from 
the displeasing fatigue of often setting 
sail, and being as often —— to 
return; nor exempt from dangers 
greater than have been sometimes ex- 
ienced in surrounding the globe. 
9 4 
e on the ngust, we got 
under sail, and [Admiral Balchen 
showed himself truly solicitous to 
have proceeded to sen; but the wind, 
soon returning to its old 
obliged us to put back to St — 
not without considerable — 
some damage received by two of the 
transports, which, in ran 
foul of each other. Besides we 
made two or three more attempts to 
— but Aa or better success ; 
on the being 
returned to an anchor at St Helens, 
after one of these fruitless efforts, the 


lays it did not sail the end of 
October, and after joining Vernon, 
the united force attacked 
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wind blew so fresh that the whole 
fleet struck their yards and 
to — their driving. And, not- 
withstanding this precaution, the 
Centurion Dus the next evening, 
and brought both cables ahead, and 
we were in no small danger of driving 
foul of the Prince Frederick, a seventy- 
gun ship, moored at a small distance 
under our stern, which we happily 
escaped, by her driving at the same 
time, and so preserving our distance ; 
nor did we think ourselves secure till 
we at last let go the sheet anchor, 
which fortunately brought us up. 
However, on the 9th of September 
we were in some degree relieved from 
this lingering vexatious situation by 
an order which Mr Anson received 
from the Lords Justices, to put to sea 
the first opportunity with his own 
squadron only if Lord Cathcart should 
not be ready. Being thus freed from 
the troublesome company of so large 
a fleet, our Commodore resolved to 
weigh and tide it down Channel as 
soon as the weather should become 


1740. 
way and ours lay together. This 


encumbrance of a convoy gave us some 
uneasiness, as we feared it might prove 
the means of 2 our passage 
to Madeira. owever Mr Anson, 
now having the command himself, 
resolved to adhere to his former de- 
termination, and to tide it down the 
Channel with the first moderate 
weather ; and that the junction of his 
convoy might occasion as little loss of 
time as possible, he immediately sent 
directions to Torbay that the fleets 
he was there to take under his care 
might be in readiness to join him in- 
stantly on his approach. And at 
last, on the 18th of September, he 
weighed from St Helens ; and though 
the wind was at first contrary, had 
the good fortune to get clear of the 
Channel in four days, as will be more 
particularly related in the ensuing 
Chapter. 
Having thus gone through the re- 
spective steps taken in the equipment 
of this squadron, it is sufficiently 
obvious how different an aspect this 
expedition bore at its first appoint- 
ment in the beginning of January 
from what it had in the latter end of 
tember when it left the Channel ; 


how much its numbers, its 
ngth, and the probability of its 
were diminished vari- 
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part of them incapable for action by 
age and infirmities, and the other 
part useless by their ignorance of 
theirduty. But the diminishing the 
strength of the squadron was not the 
— inconvenience which attended 

ese alterations, for the contests, re- 
presentations, and difficulties which 
they continually produced (as we have 
above seen, that in these cases the 
authority of the Admiralty was not 
always submitted to), occasioned a 
delay and waste of time which in its 
consequences was the source of all the 
disasters to which this enterprise was 
afterwards exposed. For bythis means 
we were — to make our passage 
round Cape Horn in the most tempes- 
tuous season of the year, whence pro- 
ceeded the separation of our squadron, 
the loss of numbers of our men, and 
the imminent hazard of our total de- 
struction. And by this delay, too, 
the enemy had been so well informed 
of our designs that a person who had 
been employed in the South Sea Com- 
pany's service, and arrived from Pan- 
ama three or four days before we left 
Portsmouth, was able to relate to Mr 
Anson most of the particulars of the 
destination and 1 — of our squad - 
ron from what he had learned amongst 
the Spaniards before he left them. 
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eceding Chapter, weighed from St 
lelens with a contrary wind, the 
Commodore proposing to tide it down 
the Channel, as he ed less the 
inconveniences he should thereby have 
to struggle with than the risk he 
should run of ruining the enterprise 
by an uncertain and in all probability 
a tedious attendance for a fair wind. 
The squadron allotted to this ser- 
vice consisted of five men-of-war, 
& sloop-of-war, and two victualling 
ships. They were the Centurion, of 
60 guns, 400 men, George Anson, 
Esq., commander ; the Gloucester, .of 
50 300 men, Richard Norris, 
commander ; the Severn, of 50 guns, 
300 men, the Honourable Edward 
Legg, commander; the Pearl, of 40 
guns, 250 men, Matthew Mitchel, 
commander ; the Wager, of 28 guns, 
160 men, Dandy Kidd, commander ; 
and the Trial sloop, of S guns, 100 
men, the Honourable John Murray, 
commander. The two victuallers were 
pinks,’ the largest about 400 and the 
other about 200 tons burthen ; these 
were to attend us till the provisions 
we had taken on board were so far 
consumed as to make room for the 
additional quantity they carried with 
them, which when we had taken 
into our ships they were to be dis- 
charged. Besides the complement of 
men borne by the above-mentioned 
ships as their erews, there were em- 
barked on board the squadron abont 
470 invalids and marines, under the 
denomination 
been larly mentioned in the 


ing Chapter, which were com- 
—— — Crach- 
erode, i is squadron, 
with the St Alben ead the Lak and 


the [Turkey] trade under their con- 
voy, Mr Anson, after weighing die, 
St Helens, tided it down the Channel 
for the first forty-eight hours; and on 
the 20th, in ing, we dis- 
covered off the Ram Head the Dragon, 
Winchester, South Sea Castle, and 

1 French, Pínque ;" originally ap- 
plied to sailing ships of small size 
available for reconnoitring, spying, 
or sounding purposes. 


of land forces, as has | 29th. 
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Rye, with a number of merchantmen? 
under their convoy. These we joined 
about noon the same day, our Com- 
modore having orders to see them (to- 
gether with the [convoy of the] St 
Albans and Lark) as far into the sea 
as their course and ours la; ether. 
When we came in sight of this last- 
mentioned fleet, Mr Anson first hoisted 
his broad t, and was saluted 
by all the men-of-war in company. 

When we had joined this last con- 
voy, we made up eleven men-of-war, 
about 150 sail of merehantmen, con- 
sisting of the Turkey, the Straits, and 
the American trade, Mr Anson, the 
same day, made a sigmal for all the 
captains of the men-of-war to come on 
board him, where he delivered them 
their fighting and sailing instructions ; 
and then, with a fair wind, we all 
stood towards the south-west; and 
the next day at noon, being the 21st, 
we had run forty leagues from the 
Ram Head; and being now clear of 
the land, our Commodore, to render 
our view more extensive, ordered Ca 
tain Mitchel, in the Pearl, to m 
sail two ahead of 


eeeded. till the 25th, when the Win- 
— and the American convi 
made signal for leave 

the ore, 
St Albans and the 


days in our 
age thither — 

it is known to be often done in 
or twelve. This delay was a 


Nearly 200, to Mr 
master on the Centurion, who 
wrote an account of the from 
which many notes in this are 
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of much 3 ory LK 4 rne 
amongst our e, of which those 
aly: v based tolerabile idea who 
have had the experienee of a like 
situation. And besides the 3 
ness and despondency which foul and 
contrary winds, and a lingering voy- 


never fail to create on occa- | is cul 


sions, we in particular had very sub- 
. — Jo 
at un impediment. For 
as we had departed from England 
much later than we ought to have 
done, we had placed almost all our 
hopes of success in the chance of re- 
— in some measure at sea the 
time we had so unhappily wasted at 
Spithead and St Helens, ^ However, 
at last, on Monday, October the 25th, 
at five in the morning, we, to our 
great joy, made the land, and in the 
afternoon came to an anchor in Ma- 
deira Road in forty fathoms water— 
the Brazen-Head bearing from us E. 
by S., the Loo NNW., and the Great 
Church NNE. We had hardly let go 
our anchor when an English privateer 
sloop ran under our stern and. saluted 
the Commodore witb nine guns, which 
we returned with five; and the next 
day, the [English] Consul of the 
island coming to visit the Commo- 

we saluted him with nine guns 

his — on board. 


died—a common sailor, named 
Pip Meritt; and that next day, 
an order from the d 
on short - 
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the Longitude from London of, by our 
different reckonings, from 18"30'to 19* 
30’ W., tho laid down in the charts 
in 17*. It is composed of one con- 
tinued hill, of a considerable height, 
extending itself from east to west, the 
declivity of which, on the south side, 


This is the only place of e, aud 
indeed the only one where it is pos- 
sible for a boat to land. Fonchiale, 
towards the sea, is defended by a bigh 
wall, with a battery of cannon, besides 
a castle on the Loo, which is a rock 
standing in the water at a small dis- 
tance from the shore. Even here the 
beach is covered with large stones, 
and a violent surf continually beats 
upon it: so that the Commodore did 
not care to venture the ships' long- 
boats to fetch the water off, as there 
was so much danger of their being 
lost; and therefore ordered the cap- 
tains of the squadron to employ Por- 
ese boats on that service. 


of November, Captain Richard Norris 
ing signified by a letter to the 
is desire to quit his 
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settled, with other chan 
lieutenancies, the Commodore, on the 
following day, gave to the captains 
their orders, appointing St Jago, one 
of the Cape Verd Islanda, to be the 
first place of rendezvous in case of 
separation; and directing them, if 
they did not meet the Centurion 
there, to make the best of their way 
to the Island of St Catherine's on the 
coast of Brazil. The water for the 
"en being the same day com- 
pleted, and each ship supplied with 
as much wine and other ents 
as they could take in, we weighed 
anchor in the afternoon, and took 
our leave of the Island of Madeira, 
But, before I go on with the narra- 
tion of our own transactions, I think 
it necessary to give some account of 
the proceedings of the enemy, and of 
the measures they had taken to ren- 
der all our designs abortive, 

When Mr Anson visited the Gover- 
nor of Madeira, he received informa- 
tion from him, that for three or four 
days in the latter end of October 


in the 


there had ap to the westward 
of that island, seven or eight ships 
of the line, and a 2 which last 


was sent every day close in to make 
the land. The Governor assured the 
Commodore, upon his honour, that 
none upon the island had either 
given them intelligence, or had in 
any sort communicated with them ; 
but that he believed them to be either 
French or Spanish, but was rather 
inclined to think them Spanish. On 
this intelligence, Mr Anson sent an 
officer in a clean sloop* eight leagues 
to the westward, to reconnoitre them, 
and, if possible, to discover what 
they were, But the officer returned 
without being able to get a sight of 
them, so that we still remained i 

uncertainty. 


1 See Note, page 191. 


in 
However, we could not 


2 Thomas, who put the suspicious | i 


and sup; 
tion of 
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but conjecture that this fleet was in- 
tended to put a stop to our expedition ; 
which, had they cruised to the east- 
ward of the island instead of the west- 
ward, they could not but have executed 
with great facility. For as, in that 
case, they must have certainly fallen 
in with us, we should have been 
obliged to throw overboard vast quan- 
tities of provision to clear onr ships 
for an engagement; and this alone, 
without any to the event of 
the MEN would have Ee oe 
prevented our progress, was so 
obvious a — that we could not 
help — reasons which might 
have prevented them from p 

it. And we therefore supposed, that 
this French or Spanish squadron was 
sent out upon advice of our sailing 
in company with Admiral Balchen 
and Lord Cathcart’s expedition: and 
thence, from an apprehension of 
being overmatched, they might not 
think it advisable to meet with us 
till we had parted company, which 


they might judge would not re 
at that 


before our arrival at this 
These were our i 
time; and from hence we had reason 


n 
Verd Islands. And afterwards, in 


—1 of us — a! — 
— ron command 
Don —— mea =s 


superior. As 
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CHAPTER III. 


Tun squadron fitted ont by the Court 
of Spain to attend our motions, and 
traverse our projeets, we — to 
have been the ships seen off Madeira, 
as mentioned in the preceding Chap- 
ter. as this force was -— out 
i y against our expedition, 
cannot but imagine that the follow- 
ing history of the casualties it met 
with, as far as by intercepted letters 
and other information the same has 
come to my knowledge, is a very 
essential part of the present work, 
For by this it will appear we were 
the occasion that a considerable part 
of the nayal er of Spain was 
diverted from the prosecution of the 
ambitions views of that Court in 


squadron (besides two 
for the West Indies, which did not 
ut company till after they had left 
deira) was composed of the follow- 
g men-of-war, commanded by Don 

T T ; of T and 700 
e Asia, of 6 ns, men: 

is was the Admiral's ship. 

The Guipuscoa, of 74 guns, and 700 


350 men. 


And a patache of 20 guns, 
These shi 
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nado, at the mouth of that river, 
their Admiral, Pizarro, sent immedi- 
ately to Buenos Ayres for a suppl 
of provisions; for they had depart 
from Spain with only four months’ 
rovisions on board. While they lay 


eee Tala se ly, they re- 
ceived intelligence, b The — 
of the Portuguese 5 of St 
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to be very averse to so dangerous and 
fatiguing a navigation, the better to 
encourage them, some part of their 
pay was advanced to them in Euro- 
pean goods, which they were to be 
itted to dispose of in the South 
; that so the hopes of the great 
profit each man was to make on his 
small venture might animate him in 
his duty, and render him less disposed 
to repine at the labour, the hardships, 
and the perils he would in all pro- 
bability meet with before his arrival 
on the coast of Peru. 

Pizarro with his squadron having, 
towards the latter end of February, 
run the o of Cape Horn, he then 
stood to the westward in order to 
double it; but in the night of the 
last day of February, 0.8., while with 
this view they were turned to wind- 
ward, tlie Guipuscoa, the Hermiona, 
and the Es za were separated 
from the Admiral On the 6th of 
March meg. the Guipuscoa was 
separated from the other two; and on 


the 7th (being the day after we had | th 


Straits le Maire) there came 
on à most furious storm at NW 


eastward, and obliged them, after 
several fruitless attempts, to bear 
away for the River of Plate, where 
Pizarro in the Asia arrived about the 
middle of May, and a few days after 
him the 
van. The Hermiona was supposed to 
founder at sea, for she was never 
heard of more; and the Guipuscoa 
was run ashore and sunk on the coast 
of Brazil. The calamities of all kinds 
which this underwent in 
this unsuccessful navigation can only 
be what we ourselves 
ienced in the same climate when 

eted by the same storms. There 
was indeed some diversity in our dis- 
tresses, which rendered it difficult to 
decide whose situation was most 
worthy of commiseration, For to 
all the misfortunes we had in common 


ranza and the St Este- | this 
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on board our squadron the ravage of 
a most destructive and incurable dis- 
ease, and on board the Spanish squad- 
ron the devastation of famine. 

For this squadron, either from the 
hurry of their outset,! their presump- 
tion of a supply at Buenos Ayres, or 
from other less obvious motives, de- 
parted from Spain, as has been al- 
ready observed, with no more than 
four months’ provision, and even 
that, as it is said, at short allowance 
only; so that, when by the storms 
they met with off Cape Horn their 
continuance at sea was prolonged a 
month or more beyond their expecta- 
tion, they were thereby reduced to 
such infinite distress, that rats, when 
they could be caught, were sold for 
four dollars a-piece ; and a sailor, who 


on board —— 
miral’s ship. This en its ri 
chiefly from the miseries they — 
d For though no less w. 


proposed the conspirators than 
the rii A the officers and the 


no more than their desire of relieving 
their hunger, by appropriating the 
whole ship's provisions to themselves. 
But their designs were prevented, 
when just upon the point of exeeu- 
tion, by means of one of their con- 


1741445]. 


at Monte Video in the River of Plate, 
with half her crew only; the St Es- 
tevan had lost in like manner half 
her hands when she 2 in the 
Bay of Barragan. e Esperanza, a 
fifty-gun ship, was still more unfor- 
tunate, for of 450 hands which she 
brought from Spain, only fifty-eight 
remained alive; and the whole regi- 
ment of foot perished except sixty 
men.! 
The Asia having considerably suf - 
fered in this second unfortunate ex- 
pedition (see Note 1), the Esperanza, 
which had been left behind at Monte 
Video, was ordered to be refitted, the 
command of her being given to Min- 
dinuetta, who was captain of the 
Guipuscoa when she was lost. He, 
in the November of the succeeding 
year, that is, in November 17 
sailed from the River of Plate for the 
South Seas, and arrived safe on the 
coast of Chili, where his Commodore, 
Pizarro, passing overland from Buenos 
Ayres, met him, There were great 
animosities and contests between these 
two gentlemen at their meeting, oc- 
easioned principally by the claim of 
Pizarro to command the Esperanza, 
which Mindinuetta had brought 


1 The fate of the Guipnscoa was 
ttle better. On separated 
the Hermiona and Esperanza in 
a fog on March 6th, they met with a 
severe storm while SE. from Staten 
Island. They were driven out of 
their course, and did not reach the 
shore on the coast of Brazil till 24th 
April, when those on board were re- 
duced to one ounce and a half of 
2 Ll — 
e 
the M of to the 
num of 400, got safely to 
when the vessel sank . — 
que The ipm m 

vadron whi into iver 
Plate sent an Arier boat in Rio Jan- 
eiro for provisions and help, and an 
express across the Continent to Sant- 
iago. An attempt was made to round 
Horn, in the Asia, in October 
but they were driven back 

to the River Plate in great distress. 


FY 
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round; for Mindinuetta refused to 
deliver her up to him, insisting that 
as he came into the South Seas alone, 
and under no superior, it was not now 
in the power of Pizarro to resume that 
authonty which he had once pas 
with. mn vx President of Chili 
te — and declaring for Pizarro, 
Mindinuetta, aftera long and obstinate 
straggle, was 1 to submit. 
o completed 

the mis of his er Rema code —.— 
he and Mindinuetta came back by 
land from Chili to Buenos Ayres, in 
the year 1745, they found at Monte 
Video the Asia, which near three 
ears before they had left there. 


This ship the solved, if ible, 
to carry to ith this 
view they rette en 15 the best 
manner they but their great 
difhicnlty was to uos a sufficient 
number of hands to navigate her, - 


ining sailors of the 

ron to be met with in the neigh 

hood of Buenos Ayres did — amount 

to a — — T ud 

to supply ect préssin, 

os of n inhabitants of — 
an tting on board besides 

4 the English prisoners then in their 

custody, together with a number of 
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them most cruelly on the eer scheme was perhaps precipitated by 
pretences, and oftentimes only to|a particular outrage committed on 
exert their superiority. Orellana and | Orellana himself. For one of the 
his followers, though in appearance | officers, who was a very brutal fellow, 
sufficiently patient and submissive, | ordered Orellana aloft; which being 
meditated a severe revenge for all | what he was incapable of performing, 
these inhumanities. As he conversed | the officer, under pretence of his dis- 
very well in Spanish (these Indians | obedience, beat him with such violence 
having in time of peace a great inter- | that he left him bleeding on the deck, 
course with Buenos Ayres), he affected! | and stupefied for some time with his 
to talk with such of the English as | bruises and wounds. This usage un- 
understood that language, and seemed doubtedly heightened his thirst for 
very desirous of being informed how | revenge, and made him eager and 
many Englishmen there were on board, | impatient till the means of executing 
and which they were. As he knew | it were in his power; so that within 
that the English were as much ene- | a day or two after this incident he 
mies to the Spaniards as himself, he | and his followers opened? their des- 
had doubtless an intention of disclos- | perate resolves in the ensuing manner. 
ing his purposes to them, and makin, It was about nine in the evening, 
them partners in the scheme he bad | when many of the principal officers 
Deo for revenging his wrongs| were on the quarter-deck indulging 
and recovering his liberty; but having | in the freshness of the night air; the 
sounded them at a distance, and not | waist of the ship was filled with live 
finding them so precipitate and vin- | cattle, and the forecastle was manned 
dictive as he expected, he proceeded | with its customary watch. Orellana 
no further with them, but resolved to | and his companions, under cover of 
trust alone to the resolution of his| the night, having fpa their 
ten faithful followers. These, it should | weapons, and thrown o trousers 
and the more eumbrous part of their 
dress, came all together on the quarter- 
deck, and drew towards the door of 
the great cabin. The boatswain im- 
mediately reprimanded them, 
ordered them to be gone. Om thi 
Orellana spoke to his followers in his 
native language, when four of them 
drew off, two towards each gangway, 
and the chief and the six remaining 
Indians seemed to be slowly quitting 
the quarter-deck. When the de- 
tached Indians had taken possession 

his 

| 


on the measures necessary to 
be taken, they first furnished them- 
selves with Dutch knives sharp at the 
point, which, being the common knives 
used in the ship, they found no diffi- 
culty in procuring. Besides this, 
they employed their leisure in secretly 
cutting out thongs from raw hides, of 
which there were great numbers on 
board, and in fixing to each end of 
these thongs the double-headed shot | of the gangways, ana placed 
of the small quarter-deck guns: this, | hands follow to hia mouth, and bel- 
when swung round their heads ac- | lowed out the war-cry used by those 
cording to thepraoticeof their country, | savages, which is said to bethe harshest 
was a most mischievous weapon, in the and most terrifying sound known in 
use of which the Indians about Buenos | nature. This hideous yell was the 
Ayres ate trained from their infancy, | signal for beginning the massacre: 
and consequently are extremely ex- | for on this DE all drew 
pe These particulars being in d | their knives, brandished 
orwardness, the execution of their | prepared double-headed shot, and the 
six, with their chief, who remained 
1 * Affect” is here used, not in the | on the quarter-deck, immediately fell 
sense of making an ostentatious pre-| on the Spaniards who were inter- 
tence or show, but in that of preferring 
or making a practice of something. 2 Ed. 1776: “ Began to execute.” 


bai 
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mingled with them, and laid near 
forty of them at their feet, of whom 
above twenty were killed on the spot, 
and the rest disabled. Many of the 
officers, in the beginning of the tu- 
mult, pushed into the great cabin, 
where they pnt out the lights, and 
barricaded the door. And of the 
others, who had avoided the first fury 
of the — some endeavoured is 
escape along the gan s into the 
forecastle; but the Sm ane placed 
there on purpose stabbed the greatest 
part of them as they attempted to 
pass by, or forced them off the gang- 
ways into the waist. Others threw 
themselves voluntarily over the barri- 
cades into the waist, and thought 
themselves happy to lie concealed 
&mongst the cattle; but the — 
part escaped up the main-shrouds, 
und sheltered themselves either in 
the tops or rigging. And though the 
Indians attacked only the quarter- 
deck, yet the watch in the forecastle 

nding their communication cut off, 
and being terrified by the wounds of 
the few who, not being killed on the 
spot, had strength sufficient to force 
their passage along the gangways, 


and not knowing either who their 


enemies were or what were their num- 
bem, they likewise gave all over for 


t, and in great confusion ran u 
into the rigging of the foremast 
bowsprit. , 

Thus these eleven Indians, with a 
résolution perhaps without example, 

themselves almost in an 

tant of the quarter-deck of a ship 
moun 

of n i * 

on of this a 

consideratio tme : for the ofr in 

the t cabin (am whom were 

Pizarro 8 22 Mindimuetta), the crew 

between —Á — had 
into the and rigging, 

— anxious for thelr own safety, 

and were for a long — 7 incapable of 

ing an ject for suppressing 

the rm Sha A aly po recovering the 


the yells of the Ind the in it but Orellana and his 
«c e — groans people. 


of the crew, 


e confused 
heightened 


t 
all 
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by the obscurity of the night, had at 
first greatly magnified their danger, 
and had filled them with the imagi- 
nary terrors which darkness, disorder, 
and an ignorance of the real strength 
of an enemy never fail to produce. 
For as the Spaniards were sensible 
of the disaffection of their pressed 
hands, and were also conscious of 
their barbarity to their prisoners, 
they imagined the conspiracy was 
general, and considered their own 
destruction as infallible; so that, it is 
said, some of them had once taken the 
resolution of leaping into the sea, but 
were prevented by their companions. 

However, when the Indians had 
entirely cleared the quarter-deck, the 
tumult in a great measure subsided ; 
for those who had esca; 
silent by — SON 
were e of pursui 
C Orel when 
he saw himself master of the quarter- 
deck, broke open the arm chest, 
which, on a slight suspicion of mu- 
tiny, had been o there a few 
days before, as to a place of the 

test ity. Here, he took it 

Sr guested: he should find cutlasses 
sufficient for himself and his com- 
panions, in the use of which weapon 
they were all extremely skilful, and 
with these, it was 


. — 
Sir but om opening the Hint 
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before any of the discontented on 
board should so far recover their first 
su as to reflect on the facility 
and certainty of seizing the ship by a 
junction with the Indians in the pre- 
sent emergency. With this view 
Pizarro got together what arms were 
in the eabin, and distributed them to 
those who were with him ; but there 
were no other fire-arms to be met with 
but pistols, and for these they had 
neither powder nor ball. However, 
having now settled a correspondence 
with the gun-room, they lowered 
down a bucket out of the cabin win- 
dow, into which the gunner, out of 
one of the gun-room pons ta 
uantity of pistol cartridges. en 
they had thus proeured ammunition, 
and had loaded their pistols, they set 
the cabin-door partly open, and fired 
some shot amongst the Indians on 
the quarter-deck, at first without 
effect. But at last Mindinuetta, 
whom we have often mentioned, had 
the good fortune to shoot Orellana 
dead on the t; on which his 
faithful companions, abandoning all 
NAM of further resistance, i 
PED 
they every man 
is insurrection qnelled, and the 
uarter-deck re- 
ined, after it had been full two 
Soun in the power of this great and 


ished the naval power of Spain by 
above 3000 hands (the flower of their 
sailors) and by four considerable ships 
of war and a patache. For we have 


in- 
lea) into the where | i 
* — ed. “Thus was 
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the Asia only, with less than 100 
hands, may be considered as all the 
remains of that squadron with whieh 
Pizarro ire put to sea. And who- 
ever attends to the very large propor- 
tion which this squadron — the 
whole navy of Spain, will, I believe, 
confess that had our undertaking 
been attended with no other advan- 
tages than that of ruining so great a 
part of the sea force of so dangerous 
an enemy, this alone would be a suf- 
ficient equivalent for our equipment, 
and an incontestable proof of the ser- 
vice which the nation has thence re- 
ceived. Having thus concluded this 
summary of Pizarro’s adventures, I 
shall now return again to the narra- 
tion of our own transactions. 


CHAPTER IV. 


I nave already mentioned, that on 
the 3d of November we weighed from 
Madeira, after orders had been given 
to the captains to rendezvous at 


to sea, the Commodore, considering 
that the season was far advanced, 
and that touching at Santiago w 


e from the his- 
tories given of these wi and the 
experience of former navigators. 

the 16th of November, one of 
our victuallers made a signal 
with the Commodore, and we short- 
ened sail for her to come up with us, 
The master came on and ac- 
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quainted Mr Anson that he had com- 
plied with the terms of his charter- 
party, and desired to be unloaded 
&nd dismissed. Mr Anson, on con- 
sulting the captains of the squadron, 
found all the ships had still such 
pantit of provision between their 

ecks, and were withal so deep, that 
they could not without great diiliculty 
take in their several proportions of 
brandy from the Industry pink, one 
of the victuallers only; and conse- 
"mp he was obliged to continue 
the other of them, the Anna pink, in 
the service of attending the squadron. 
And the next day the Commodore 
made a signal for the ships to bring 
to, and to take on board their shares 
of the brandy from the Industry y pinks 
and in this the long-boats the 
squadron were employed the three 
Tollowing days, that Tw the 19th 
in the evening, when ii 
unloaded, she ed company wi 
us, being bound for Barbadoes, there 
to take in a freight for England, 
Most of the officers of the squadron 
took the opportunity of 8 
their friends at home by this ship; 
but she was afterwards, as I have 
been since informed, unhappily taken 
by the Spaniards. 

On the 20th of November, the cap- 
tains of the squadron represented to 
the Commodore that their ships’ com- 
panies were very sickly, and that it 
was their own opinion as well as 
surgeons' that it would tend to the 
preservation of the men to let in more 
air between decks; but that their 


would least weaken it. 

We comal RAM ial, with a 
fine fresh gale at on Friday the 
28th of 3 at four in the 
morning, bei in i 
of 27° 80, W. from And on 

2d of December, in the morning, 
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with the squadron ; and about noon 
a signal was made for the Wager to 
take our remaining victuallar, the 
Anna pink, in tow. But at seven in 
the evening, finding we did not near 
the chase, and that the Wager was 

far astern, we shortened sail, 


ju to be the same vi e 
chased her the whole day, and 
we rather gained upon her, yet t 


came on before we could overtake her, 
and obliged us to give over the chase, 
to collect our scattered squadron. We 


Spain to Buenos Ayres 
— But we have since learned 
that we weredeceived in thisconjecture, 
and that it was our East India Com- 
pany's packet bound to St Helena. 
our accounts in the Latitude of 20 S., 
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WSW. By our accounts we were near 
eighty leagues from Cape Frio; and 
though, on the information of this 
brigantine, we altered our course and 
stood more to the southward, yet by 
our coming in with the land afterwards 
we were fully convinced that our 
reckoning was much correcter than 
our Portuguese intelligence. We 
found a considerable current settin 
to the southward after we had 
the Latitude of 16°S, And the same 
took place all along the coast of Brazil, 
und even to the southward of the River 
of Plate, it amounting sometimes to 
thirty miles in twenty-four hours, and 
once to above forty miles. 

We now to grow impatient 
for a sight of land, both for the re- 
covery of our sick, and for the refresh- 
ment and security of those who as yet 
continued healthier. When we de- 
parted from St Helens, we were in so 
good a condition, that we lost but two 
men on board the Centurion in our 
to Madeira. But in 
St therine's we have been very 
i „so that many died, and 

were confined to their s 
mocks, both in our own and in 
the rest of the squadron ; several 
of these hopes of recovery. 
The disorders they in general labour 
under are such as are common to the 
hot elimates, and what most ships 
bound to the sonthward experience 
in a greater or less degree. These 
are those kind of fevers which they 
usually call calentures: a disease 


which was not only terrible in its| m 


first instance, but even the remains 
of it often proved fatal to those who 
considered themselves as recovered 
from it. For it always left them in 
a very weak and helpless condition. 
and usually afflicted with fluxes and 


tenesmuses. And by our continuance 


8 22 
ay increasing, 80 was wi 
— jo that we discovered the coast 
of Brazil on the 18th of December, at 
seven morning. . 
The coast of Brazil high 
and mountainous extending 


from W, to WSW., and when we 
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first saw it, it was about seventeen 
leagues distant. At noon we per- 
ceived a low double land i 
WSW., about ten leagues distant, 
which we took to be the Island of St 
Catherine's, That afternoon and the 
next morning, the wind being NNW., 
we gained very little to windward, 
and were apprehensive of being driven 
to the leeward of the island; but a 
little before noon the next day the 
wind came about to the southward, 
and enabled us to steer in between the 
north point of St Catherine's and the 
5 Island of Alvoredo. As 
- stood i r dd lore: regu- 
soundings, y 

from thirty-six to twelve fathoms, all 
muddy ground. In this last depth 
of water we let go our anchor at 5 
o'clock in the "^ | of the 19th, 
the north-west point o 

St Catherine's Vearin 
three miles; and the 
NNE. distant two leagu 


within us, which seemed designed to 
t of an enemy 


die meyar dc mta place, we 
— —- 
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decreasing to five fathoms, and then 
increasing to seven, after which we 
had six and five fathoms alternately. 
The next morning we weighed again 
with the squadron, in order to run 
above the two fortifications we have 
mentioned, which are called the castles 
of Santa Cruz and St Juan. And 
now the soundings between the island 
and the main were four, five, and six 
fathoms, with muddy ground. As 
we passed by the castle of Santa Cruz, 
we saluted it with eleven guns, and 
Were answered by an equal number ; 
and at one in the afternoon the squad- 
ron came to an anchor in five fathoms 
and a half, the Governor's Island bear- 
ing NNW., St Juan's castle NE. half 
E., and the Island of St Antonio S. 
In this position we moored at the 
Island of St Catherine’s on Sunday 
the 21st of December, the whole 


squadron being, as I have already 
mentioned, sickly and in want 
of refreshments: both which incon- 


veniencies we hoped to have soon 
removed at this settlement, celebrated 
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performed this necessary duty, we 
scraped our decks, and gave our shi 

athorough cleansing ; then smoked it 
between decks, and after all washed 
every part well with vinegar. "These 
operations were extremely necessary 
for coi the noisome stench on 
the vermin : 
our men, and 


u uctive 
of the sickness we had laboured under 
for a considerable time before our 
arrival at this island. Our next em- 
ployment was wooding and watering 
our Von, ealking our ships’ sides 
and decks, overhauling our riggi 
and securing our mast against the 
tem weather we were, in all 
probability, to meet with in our 


ine's we were employed in repe 
our sick on shore, T wooding 
watering the squadron, cleansing our 
ships, and examining and i 
in the 
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year growing each day less favourable 
for our passage round Cape Horn, Mr 
Anson was very desirous of leavin 

this place as soon as possible; an 

we were at first in hopes that our 
whole business would done, and 
we should be in readiness to sail in 
about a fortnight from our arrival ; 
but, on examining the Trial's masts, 
we, to our no small vexation, found 
inevitable employment for twice that 
time. For, on a survey, it was found 
that the mainmast was sprung at the 
upper woulding, though it was 
thought capable of being secured by 
a couple of fishes ; but the foremast 
was rted to be unfit for service, 
and 3 the carpenters were 
sent into the woods to endeavour to 
find a stick proper for a foremast. 
But after a search of four days they 
returned without having been able 
to meet with any tree fit for the pur- 
pose. This obliged them to come to 
a second consultation about the old 


rpen 
a day or two of our sailing. 
9 — — the Com: 
itn to have a clean vessel on 
our arrival in the Sonth Seas, ordered. 
the Tríal to be hove down, as this 
would not occasion any loss of time, 
but might be completed while the 
nters were refitting her masts, 


which was done on shore. 


test miserably bad, and 
— fit "to. be intei. The men 
throughout the whole squadron began 


now to drop off with fevers and 
fluxes, — ary balers er the 
the 

so very 


violent heat of the climate, 
bad air; country bei 


woody that the air must thereby be 


stagnated, and rendered unhealthful." | raised 
; in 


3 Or *'woolding ; 
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On the 27th of December we dis- 
covered a sail in the offing ; and not 
knowing butshe might be a Spaniard, 
the eighteen-oared boat was manned 
and armed, and sent under the com- 
mand of our second lieutenant to ex- 
amineher before she arrived within the 

tection of the forts. She ed to 

a Portuguese brigantine from Rio 
Grande. And though our officer, as 
3 on inquiry, had behaved 
with the utmost civility to the mas- 
ter, and had refused to accept a calf 
which the master would have forced 
on him as 2 yet the Governor 
took great offence at our sending our 
boat, and talked of it in a high strain, 
as a violation of the peace subsisting 
between the Crowns of Great Britain 
and rm uel We at first imputed 
this ridiculous blustering to no deeper 
a cause than Don Jose's insolence; 
but as we found he proceeded so far 
as to charge our officer with behaving 
rudely and opening letters, and par- 
ticularly with an attempt to take out 
of the vessel by violence the very calf 
which we knew he had refused to re- 

i present (a circumstance 
which we were satisfied the Governor 
was well acqnainted with), we had 
hence reason to suspect that he pur- 
posely sought this quarrel, and 
more important motives for engagi 
in it than the mem captious Vine of 

t - 


Ayres, where Pizarro then lay, with 
an account of our squadron's arrival 
at St Catherine's, 


only to 

vent our visiting the i 
when she should put to sea lest 
we t there find of his perfi- 
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It was near a month before the 
Trial was refitted ; for not only her 
lower masts were defective, as has 
been already mentioned, but her 
main- topmast and foreyard were like- 
wise decayed and rotten. While this 
work was carrying on, the other ships 
of the squadron fixed new standing 
rigging, and set up a sufficient num- 
ber of preventer uds to each mast 
to secure them in the most effectual 
manner, And in order to render the 
Ships stiffer, and to enable them to 
carry more sail abroad, and to prevent 
their labouring in hard gales of wind, 
each eaptain had orders given him to 
strike down some of their great guns 
into the hold. These precautions be- 
ing complied with, and each ship hav- 
ing taken in ns much wood and water 
as there was room for, the Trial was at 
last completed, and the whole squad- 
ron was ready for the sea; on which 
the tents on shore were struck, and all 
the sick were received on board. And 
nere we had a — aoe | proof how 
much the healthiness of this place had 
been overrated by former writers, for we 
found that though the Centurion alone 
had buried no less than twenty-eight 
men since our arrival, yet the num 
of our sick was in the same interval 
increased from eighty to ninety-six. 

And now our crews being embarked, 
and everything prepared for our de- 

the Commodore made a si 
or all captains, and delivered them 
their orders, containing the succes- 
sive places of rendezvous from hence 
to the coast of China.! And then 
on the next day, being the 18th of 
Jan 1741, the signal was made 
for weighing, and the squadron put 
to sea, qq ee regret dis 
Island of St EM we 
freshments, in our accommo- 
dations, and in the humane and 
friendly offices which we had been 
taught to in a place which has 
been so much celebrated for its hospi- 

tality, freedom, and conveniency. 


+ Ed, 1776: “Chili; an obvious 
paragraph 


Mander, as the openin of 
VI. shows. : 


= 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ix leaving St Catherine's, we left the 
— — to touch. 
at, and were now proceeding to an 
hostile, or at best a — and inhos- 
pitable coast, And as we were to 
tn ae boisterous climate to 

ward than any we had yet 

i y y 


nicious nature were likewise to be a 
prehended, and as much as p Ne 
to be provided against. And there- 
fore Anson, in appointing the 
various stations at which the ships of 
were to ren had 


g 
lost; and Bad Meh 
that even ín that case the tion 
should not be abandoned, For the 
orders delivered to the captains the 
t Cather- 
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su 
in, and endeavour to find 
out an anehoring- ; and in ease 
they could not, an 855 m mie 
it dangerous to su eir ships by 
standing off and a oe were then to 
make the best of their way to the 
Island of Juan Fernandez, in the Lati- 
tude of 33° 37“ S. And as soon as 
they had recruited their wood and 
water, they were to continue cruisi 

off the anchoring-place of that islan 

for fifty-six days, in which time, if 
they were not joined by the Commo- 
dore, — i it conclude that some 
accident had befallen him ; and they 
were forthwith to put themselves 
under the command of the senior 
officer, who was to use his utmost 
endeavours to annoy the enemy both 
by sea and land. That with these 
views their new Commodore was to 


ficient quantity to carry 
shi by RA command to Macao 
at entrance of the River Tigris, 
near Canton on the coast of China, 
where, having supplied himself with 
a new stock of B onines he was 
thence without delay to make the best 
of his way to mee And as it 
was found impossible as yet to unload 
our victualler, the Anna pink, the 
Commodore gave the master of her the 
same rendezvous, and the same orders 
to put himself under the command of 
the re ing senior officer. 

Under these orders the mate 
sailed from St Catherine's on Sunday 
the 18th of January, as has been 
already mentioned in the i 


g 
Chapter, The next we 
squa . 


ligh and thunder; but it soon 
became fair again, with tight breezes, 


and continued thus till Wednesday 
evening, when it blew fresh again; 


a fog that it was impossible to see at 
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the distance of two ships' lengths, sọ 


that the whole squadron N 
On this a si was made y firing 
guns, to bring to with the lar 


tacks, the wind being then due east. 
We ourselves immediately handed the 
topsails, bunted the mainsail, and 
lay to under a reefed mizzen till noon, 


when the fog di ; and we soon 
discovered all the ships of the squad- 
ron, except the Pearl, which did mot 


join us till near a month afterwards. 
e Trial sloop was a great way to 
leeward, * lost her mainmast in 
this squall, and having been obliged, 
for fear of bilging, to cut away the 
raft. We bore down with the 
squadron to her relief, and the Glon- 
cester was ordered to take her in tow, 
for the weather did not entirely abate 
till the day after, and even then a 
great swell continued from the east- 
ward in consequence of the precedin 
storm. After this accident we 
to the southward with little interru 
tion, and here we experienced the 
same setting of the current which we 
aes pe our simi ek St 
erine is, we found 
ourselves to the dd ec gri: our 
by about twenty miles each 
l is error continued, with a 
little variation, till we had 
late ; 


the Latitude of the River of 
and even then we found that the same 
current, however difficult to be ac- 
counted for, did yet undoubtedly take 
M» for we were not satisfied in de- 

ucing it from the error in our reck- 
oning, but we actually tried it more 
than once when a calm made it prac- 
ticable. 

When we had the Latitude 
of the River of Plate we had sound- 
ings all along the coast of Patagonia, 
These soundings, when well ascertain- 
ed, being of use in determining 
the position 
tri greater 
IOS and with more attention than 
I believe had been done before us, I 
1 That is, was lost 


tof by the 
Centurion, on board E M 
Narrator sailed. 
2 Ed. 1770; The wreck," 
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shall recite our observations as suc- 
cinetly as I can. In the Latitude of 
36° 52’ we had sixty fathoms of water, 
with a bottom of fine black and grey 
sand; from thence to 39° 55’ we 
varied our depths from fifty to eighty 
fathoms, though we had constantly 
the same bottom as before ; between 
the last-mentioned Latitude and 43° 
16’ we had only fine grey sand, with 
the same variation of depths, except 
that we once or twice lessened our 
water to — fathoms. After this 
we continued in forty fathoms for 
about half a degree, having a bottom 
of coarse sand and broken shells, at 
which time we were in sight of land, 
and not above seven 1 es from it. 
As we edged from the land we met 
with variety of soundings ; first black 
sand, then muddy, and soon after 
rough ground with stones; but then 
inp our water to forty-eight 
fathoms we had a muddy bottom to 
the Latitude of 46° 10’. e then re- 
turned again into thirty-six fathoms, 
and kept shoaling our water, till at 
length we eame into twelve fathoms, 
having constantly small stones and 


pebbles at the bottom. Part of this 
time we had a view of Cape Blanco, 
which lies in about the itude of 


46* 52, and Longitude W. from Lon- 
don 66° 43’. This is the most remark- 
able land spon the coast. Steering 
from hence S. by E. nearly, we, in à 


this station we found the tide to set 
by W. 


THE COAST OF PATAGONIA. 
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Weighin in at five the next 
morning, we i Miei afterwards dis- 
covered a sail, upon which the Severn 
and Gloucester were both directed to 
give chase; but we soon perceived it 
to be the Pearl, which se from 
us a few days after we left St Cather- 
ines; and on this we made a signal 
for the Severn to rejoin the squadron, 
leaving theGloncesteralone in the pur- 
soe that, on the —— MS" 
see that, on the Gloncester’s a 
the people on board the —ů—ů 
their sail and stood from her. How- 
ever, the Gloucester came with 
them, but found them with their ham- 
mocks in their nettings, and E 
thing ready for an en ent. At 
two in the afternoon the Pearl joined 
us, and ruuning up under our stern, 
Lieutenant Salt hailed the Commo- 
dore, and 1 him that Cap- 
tain Kidd died on the 31st of January. 
He likewise informed him that he had 
seen five large ships on the 10th in- 
stant, which he for some time ima- 
gined to be our squadron: that he 
suffered the commanding ship, which 
wore a red broad pennant exactly re- 
sembling thatof the Commodore, at the 
main-topmast head, to come within 
— of him before lie discovered 

is mistake ; but then, finding it not 
to be the Centurion, he 


tated tofollow him, he 

Da igre sar RUE ish 
men-of-war, one em exceedi 
like the Gloucester, which was : 
occasion of his i 


two ships of 70 two of 50, 
and one of 40 The whole uad- 
ron tinned in d i 


ward. 
And now, had it not been for the 


1 A broken piece of water, due to a 
current, a violent tide, or some other 
perturbing cause, 
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necessity we were under of refitting 
the Trial this piece of intelligence 
would have — our making any 
stay at St J ; but as it was impos- 
sible for that sloop to proceed round 
the Cape in her present condition, 
some stay there was inevitable; and 
therefore the sume evening we eame to 
an anchor again in twenty-five fathoms 
water, the bottom a mixture of mud 
and sand, and the high hummock 
bearing SW. by W. And weighing 
at nine in the morning, we soon after 
sent the two cutters belonging to the 
Centurion and Severn in shore to dis- 
cover the harbour of St Julian; while 
the ships kept standing along the 
coast at about the distance of a league 
from the land. At 6 o'clock we 
anchored in the Bay of St Julian,! in 
nineteen fathoms, the bottom muddy 

und with sand, the northernmost 
and in sight bearing N. and by E., 
the southernmost S, half E., and the 
high hummoek—to which Sir John 
Narborough formerly gave the name 
of Wood's Mount—WSW. Soon after 
the cutters returned on board, havi 
discovered the harbour, which did 
not appear to us in our situation, the 
northernmost poiut shutting in upon 
the southernmost, and in appearance 
closing the entrance. 

Being come to an anchor in this 
bay of St Julian, principally with a 
view of refitting the Trial, the car- 
penters were immediately employed 
in that business, and continued so 
during our whole stay at the place. 
The Trial’s mainmast having been 
carried away about twelve feet below 
the cap, they contrived to make the 
remaining part of the mast serve 
again; and the Wager was ordered 
to supply her with a spare main-top- 
1nast, which the carpenters converted 
into a new foremast. And I cannot 
help observing, that this accident to 
the Trial’s mast, which gave us so 


~ 3 Socalled by Drake, Tt was the 
s trial and execu- 
tion ; N. AN Weg says “a 
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much uneasiness at that time on ac- 
count of the delay it occasioned, was 
in all probability the means of pre- 
serving the sloop and all her crew: 
for before this her masts, how well 
soever proportioned to a better cli- 
mate, were much too lofty for these 
high southern latitudes; so that had 
they weathered the preceding storm, 
it would have been impossible for 
them to have stood against those seas 
and tempests we afterwards encoun- 
tered in passing round Cape Horn; 
and the loss of masts in that boister- 
ous climate would searcely have been 
attended with less than the loss of 
the vessel and of every man on board 
her, since it would have been imprac- 
ticable for the other ships to have 
given them any relief during the con- 
tinuance of those impetuous storms. 
While we stayed at this place, the 
Commodore appointed the Honour- 
able Captain Murray to succeed to 
the Pearl, and Captain Cheap to the 
Wager; and he promoted Mr Charles 
Saunders, his first lieutenant, to the 
Captain Saunders lying dangerous 
ers 
ill of a fever on ind the Centurion, 
and it the opinion of the sur- 
A that tlie removing bim on board 
is own ship in his present condition 
might tend to the hazard of his life, 
Mr Anson gave an order to Mr Sau- 
marez, first lieutenant of the Cen- 
turion, to act as master and com- 
mander of the Trial during the iliness 
of Captain Saunders, Here the Com- 
modore, too, in order to ease the ex- 
ition of all unn 


an of her loading on 

they had still great quantition pro- 
visions in the * 
tween decks, that ships 
hu di * that they 
were not fit for An being 
— —ę— r 


* Ed. 1776: “And so lumbered.“ 
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pink in the service; and as it was weather had been more rainy than 


A we — certainly meet 
with the Spanish squadron in passin 
the Cape, Mr Anson thought it ade 
visable to give orders to the captains 
to put all their provisions which were 
in the way of their guns on board the 
Anna pink, and to remount such of 
their s as had formerly, for the 
ease of their ships, been ordered into 
the hold.“ 

We, on our first arrival [at St 
Julian 1] sent an officer on shore to a 
salt pond, in order to procure a quan- 
tity of salt for the use of the ; 
Sir John Narborough having o 
when he was here, that the salt pro- 
duced in that was very white 
and good, and that in February there 
was enough of it to fill a thousand 
ships, But our officer returned with 
a sample which was bad, and he 
told us that even of this there was 
but little to be got; I suppose the 


1 Thomas naively remarks with re- 
ference to their stay in the Bay of St 
Julian: “Sir John Narborough and 
some others write that they have often 
seen and conversed with the inhabi- 
tants in this and other parts of Pata- 
gonia, and have given wonderful de- 
scriptions of them; but as we saw 


to 
of that sort, nor indeed do I thin 
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cattle, of which many thousands 
i the hunters 
tallow alone. 
method of taking them alive is 
in the use of whi 
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ordinary, and had destroyed it. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tue Trial being nearly refitted, which 
was our principal occupation at this 
Bay of St Julian, and the sole occa- 
si Comm: 


future T apr gcc And 
therefore, on the 24th of Fe , 8 


signal was made for all captains, and 
a council of war was held on board 
the Centurion, at which were 


Ls 


the Honourable Edward 
Matthew Mitchel, the Honourable 
Murray, Captain David Cheap, 
Mordaunt Cra- 


At this council Mr Anson 

that their first attem ster Die 

arrival in the South should be 

2 — — cx the town p harbour of 
ivia, the princi tier [place 

of the ies of Wit; Mr — 

inſorming them, at the same time,“ 


3 Ed. 1776: “ Or prevented its fer- 
mentation.“ Thomas adds — 
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that it was an article contained in his 
Majesty's instructions to him, to en- 
deavour to secure some port in the 
South Seas where the ships of the 
squadron T be careened and re- 
fitted. To this proposition made 

the Commodore, the couneil unani- 
mously and readily agreed ; and in 
consequence of this resolution new 
instructions were given to the captains 
of the squadron, by which, though 
they were still directed, in case of 
separation, to make the best of their 
way to the Island of Nuestra Sefiora 
del Socoro, yet (notwithstanding the 
orders they Thad formerly given them 
at St Catherine's) they were to cruise 
off that island only ten days; from 
whence, if not joined by the Commo- 
dore, they were to proceed and cruise 
off the harbour of Baldivia, making 
the land between the Latitudes of 40 


miles, as they would answer it at 
their peril; and if any ca; should 
find. his ship beyond distance 
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day the 27th of February, at seven in 
the morning, and si to sea; the 
Gloucester indeed found a difficulty 
in purchasing her anchor, and was 
left a considerable way astern, so that 


in the night we fired several as 
2 make sail, 


a signal to her captain to 

but he did not come up to us till the 
next morning, when we found that 
they had been obli, to cut their 
cable and leave their best bower be- 
hind them. At ten in the morni 
the day after onr d Wood's 
Mount, the high land over St Julian, 
bore from us N. by W., distant ten 
leagues, and we had fifty-two fathoms 
of water. And now, standing to the 
southward, we had great expectation 
of falling in with Pizarro's squadron ; 
for during our stay at Port St Julian 
there h CD em hard gales 
between the WNW. and SW., so 
— ad v —— to — the 

niards no ground u 

m that meer And it was The 
gun of meeting with them that 
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clinable to a calm; and most of the 
captains took the opportunity of this 
favourable weather to ny a visit to 
the Commodore; but while they were 
in company her, they were all 
greatly alarmed by a sudden flame, 
which burst out on board the Glou- 
cester, and which was succeeded by a 
cloud of smoke. However, they were 
soon relieved from their apprehensions 
by receiving information that the blast 
was occasioned by a spark of fire from 
the forge, lighting on some gunpow- 
der and other combustibles which an 
officer on board was preparing for use 
in ease we should hii in with the 
Spanish fleet; and that it had been 
extinguished without any damage to 
the ship. 

We here found, what was constantly 
verified by all our observations in 
these high [southern] latitudes, that 
fair wea 
ing short duration, and that when it 
was remarkably fine it was a certain 
presage of a succeeding storm; for 
the calm and sunshine of our after- 
noon ended in a most turbulent night, 
the wind freshening from the SW. as 
the night came on, and increasing its 
violence continually till nine in the 
morning the next day, when it blew 
so hard that we were obliged to bring 
to with the squadron, and to continue 
under a reefed mizzen till eleven at 
night, having in that time from forty- 
three to -seven fathoms water, 
with black sand and gravel; and by 
an observation we 


from the S. by W. to 
This indeed 


of a stupendous height, every- 
where with snow.* We steered along 


1 “So that the whole,” 


— 


ENTRANCE TO STRAITS LE MAIRE. 


er was always of an exceed- | Th 


851 


this shore? all day, having soundings 
from forty to fifty fathoms, with stones 
and gravel, And as we intended to 
ne through Straits Le Maire next 
ay, we lay toat night that we might 
not o oot them, and took this 
2 to prepare ourselves for 
e tempestuous climate we were 
soon to tt in; with which 
view we employed ourselves good part 
of the night in bending an entire — 
suit of sails to the yards. At four 
the next m being the 7th of 
March, we made sail, and at 
saw the land ; and soon after we 
to open the straits, at which time 
‘ape St James bore from us ESE., 
om St Vincent SE. half E., the 
middlemost of the Three Brothers 
S. by W., Mon 
Bartho 


M di qoe d barren and desolate, 


rocks terminate in a vast number of 
ragged points, which spire up to a 
us height, and are all of them 
covered with everlasting snow; the 
points themselves are on side 
8 with frightful 
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after, or about 10 o'clock, the Pearl 
and the Trial being ordered to kee 


the rapidity of the tide in about two 
hours though they are between seven 
and eight leagues in length. As these 
Straits are often considered as the 
boundary between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Dosis, and as we presumed 
we had nothing now before us but 
an open sea, till we arrived on those 
opulent coasts where all our hopes 
and wishes centred, we could not 
help flattering ourselves that the 
greatest difficulty of our was 
now at an end, and that our most 
sanguine dreams were upon the point 
of being realised ; and hence we in- 
dulged our imaginations in those 
romantie schemes which the fancied 
N of the Chilian gold and 

eruvian silver might be conceived 
to inspire. These joyous ideas were 
heightened by the brightness of the 
sky, and the serenity of the weather, 


which was indeed most remarkably 
leasing ; for the winter was 
now advancing a. the morn- 


and 


when the squadron would be . 
rated never to unite again ; and that 
this day of our passage was the last 
cheerfal day that the greatest part of 
us would ever live to enjoy. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


We had scarcely reached the southern 
extremity of the Straits of Le Maire, 
when our flattering hopes were in- 
stantly lost in the apprehensions of 
o te 3 > before 

sternmost shi: e squad- 
ron were clear of t the Straits, the 
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serenity of the sky was suddenly 


changed, and gave us all the 

of an fuspénding storm ; — imme- 
diately the wind shifted to the south- 
ward, and blew in such violent squalls, 
that we were obliged to hand our top- 
sails and reef our mainsail. The tide, 
too, which had hitherto favoured us, 
now turned against us, i and drove us 
to the eastward with igious rapid- 
ity, so that we were in great anxiety 
forthe Wager Y 5 — ink, the 
two sternmost earing the 
would be dashed to 1 the 
shore of Staten 5 
apprehensions without foundation, for 
it was with the utmost difficulty th 
escaped. And now the whole squad- 
ron, instead of 8 their intended 
course to the S W., were driven to the 
eastward by the united force of the 
storm and of the currents; so that 
next day in the morning we found 
ourselves near seven leagues to the 
eastward of Staten Land, which then 
bore from us NW. The violence of 


the current, which had set us with so 
much ped 
ie 


to consider the doublin, 
as an 


amon 
diffic were 
said to have met with in under- 
taking as little better than chimerical, 
and had supposed ther to arise rather 

and unskilfulness than 


from timidi 

from the embarrassments of the 
windsand seas. But we were severel 
convinced thatthesecensures were 


and ill the distresses 


From storm on 
before we had well got clear of Straits 
Le Maire, we had a continual succes- 

1 Ed. 1770: “Turned furiously ad- 
verse. 


E 
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sjon of such tempestuous weather as 
surprised the oldest and most i- 
enced mariners on board, and ob 
them to confess, that what they had 
hitherto called storms were inconsid- 
erable gales compared with the vio- 
lence of these winds, which raised 
such short and at the same time such 
mountainous waves as greatly sur- 

in danger all seas known in 
any other part of the globe. And it 
was not without great reason that this 
unusual appearance filled us with con- 
tinual terror ; for had any one of ‘these 
waves broke fairly over us, it must 
in all probability have sent us to the 
bottom. Nor did we escape with 
terror only ; for the ship, rolling in- 
cessantly gunwale-to, gave us suc 
quick and violent motions, that the 
men were in perpetual danger of being 
dashed to pieces against the decks or 
sides of the ship. And though we 
were extremely to secure our- 
selves from these shocks by grasping 
some fixed body, yet many of our 
people were forced from their hold, 
some of whom were killed, and others 
greatly injured ; in particular, one of 
our best seamen was canted overboard 
and drowned, another dislocated his 
neck, a third was thrown into the 
mainhold and broke his thigh, and 
one of our boatswain's mates broke 
his collar-bone twice; not to men- 
wai many other accidents of the same 

ind, 

It was on the 7th of March, as has 
been already observed, that we passed 
Straits Le Maire, and were immedi- 
-— afterwards driven to the east- 
ward by a violent storm and the force 
of the current which set that way. 
For the four or five succeeding da: 
we had hard gales of wind from he 
same quarter, with a most prodigious 
swell ; so that though we stood, dur- 
ing all that time, towards the SW., 

et we had no reason to imagine we 
made any n to the westward. 

In this interval we had frequent squalls 
of rain and snow, and — qm 
tities of water; after which for 

or four days, though the seas 
mountains yet tlie weather 

Was rather more moderate. But, on 


A VIOLENT STORM. 


h | from their 
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the 18th, we had again stron les 
of wind with —.— cold, — at 


rem qr the main-topsail split, and 
one of the straps of the main dead- 
eyes broke. From hence to the 23d 
the weather was more favourable, 
though often intermixed with rain 
and sleet, and some hard gales: but 
as the waves did not subside, the ship, 
by labouring in this lofty sea, was now 
grown so loose in her upper works 
that she let in the water at ev 
seam ; so that every part within board 
was constantly exposed to the sea- 
water, and scarcely any of the officers 
ever lay in dry beds Indeed it was 
rey rare that two nights ever 2 
without many of them being driven 
y the deluge of water 
n them. 
we had a most violent 


that came u 


rung; and soon after, the foot Tope 
itself split instantly to , and in 
spite d our endeavours i» mre it, 


upon it, 
alter which, puoi d iei d n- 
we got er sail again with a 
pon 1 breeze. But in less than 
twenty-four hours we were attacked by 
another storm still more furious than 
the former ; for it proved a perfect hur- 
— — i 
of lying to under our bare po 
our ship kept the wind better than any 
of the rest, we were obliged 
afternoon to wear ship, in order to 
join the to the 
hg of losing in the night and 
* 
we dared not venture any sail 
to use 
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But though this method proved suc- 
cessful for the end intended, yet in 
the exeeution of it one of our ablest 
seamen was canted overboard; and 
notwithstanding the prodigions agita- 
tion of the waves, we perceived that he 
swam very strong, and it was with the 
utmost concern that we found our- 
selves incapable of assisting him ; and 
we were the more grieved at his un- 
happy fate, since we lost sight of him 
struggling with the waves, and con- 
ceived from the manner in which he 
swam that he might continue sen- 
sible for a considerable time longer of 
the horror attending his irretrievable 
situation.* 

Before this last-mentioned storm 
was quite abated, we found two of our 
main shrouds and one mizzen-shroud 
broken, all which we knotted and set 
up immediately ; and from hence we 
had an inte of three or four days 
less tempestuous than usual, but ac- 


with . 
ntely bore down to her, and were 
to hear of some terrible disaster ; 
ut we were apprised of it before we 
joined her, for we saw that her main- 
yard was broke in the slings. This 
was a grievous misfortune to us all at 
this juncture; as it was obvious it 
— prove an hindrance to our sail- 
ing, and would detain us the 8 — 


i $ 
that this unlucky incident might delay 
us as little as possible, the Commodore 


! With ogg ve this M 
circumstance, com is 
verses on The Castawa: P" One is 
as follows : 

H. survi 'ho lives an hour 

2 ue 
And solong he, with nnspent power, 
e 9 
Entreated help, or eried— Adieu. 


i 
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ordered several carpenters to be put on 
board the Gloucester from the other 
ships of the squadron, in order to 
repair her damage with the utmost 

ition. And the captain of the 
Trial complsining at the same time 
that his pumps were so bad, and the 
sloop made so great a quantity of 
water, that he was scarcely able to 
keep her free, the Commodore ordered 
him a pamp ready fitted from his own 
ship. It was fortunate for the 
Gloucester and the Trial that the 
weather proved more favourable this 
day than for many days both before 
and after; since by this means they 
were enabled to receive the assistance 
which seemed essential to their preser- 
vation, and which they could scarcel: 
have had at any other time, as it woul 
have been extremely hazardous to have 
ventured a boat on board.* 

The next day, that is, on the Ist of 
April, the weather returned again to 
its customary bias, the sky looked dark 
and gloomy, and the wind began to 


3 Under this date, March 31st, An- 
son's Official Report of his 
makes the first mention of the scurvy : 
** Men down every day with 
seorbutic complaints." Thomas also 
now notes, with some graphic details, 
the outbreak of the „which Mr 
Walter, with a sad want of dramatic 
instinet, defers to a period of compara- 
tively trivial elemental peril : ** And 
now, as it were to add the finishing 
stroke to our misfortunes, our le 
began to be universally affli with 
that most terrible, obstinate, and, at 
sea, incurable disease, the „which 
quickly made a most havoc 
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freshen and to blow in squalls ; how- 
ever, it was not yet so boisterous as 
to prevent our carrying our topsails 
Close reefed ; but its ap ce was 
such as plainly prognosticated that a 
still severer tempest was at hand. 
And accordingly, on the 3d of April, 
there came on a storm which both in 
its violence and continuation (for it 
lasted three days) exceeded all that 
we had hitherto encountered. In its 
first onset, we received a furious shock 
from the sea which broke upon our 
larboard quarter, where it stove in the 
nnn gallery, and rushed into the 

ip like a d ; our rigging, too, 
suflered extremely, for one of the straps 
of the main dead-eyes was broke, as 
was also a mainshroud and futtock- 
shroud, so that to ease the stress upon 
the masts and shrouds we lowered both 
our main and fore yards, and furled 
all our sails, and in this we 
lay to for three days, when, the storm 
somewhat abating, we ventured to 
make sail under our courses only. But 
even this we could not do long, for 
the next day, which was the 7th, we 
had another hard gale of wind, with 
lightning and rain, which obliged us 
to lie to again all night. It was won- 


derful that, notwithstanding the hard | i 


weather we had endured, no extraor- 
dinary accident had happened to any 
9f the squadron since the breaking of 
the Gloucestet's M but this 


to leeward of any of the other 
ships; and we soon perceived that 
she C 
topsail yard. e immediatel 
down to her, and found this 
had arisen from the badness of her 
ironwork ; for all the chain-plates to 
windward had given a fies the 
ship's fetching a 2 roll. proved 
e more unfortunate to the Wager, as 
carpenter had been on board the 


— —— 
Kd. 1776 : ** This good fortune now 
no longer attended us.” 
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DISTRESS OF THE SQUADRON. 
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Gloucester ever since the 31stof March, 
and the weather was now too severe to 
rmit him to return. Nor was the 
ager the only ship of the squadron 
that had suffered in the late tempest ; 
for the next day a signal of distress 
was made by the Anna pink, and, 
upon speaking with the master, we 
— — they had ok their fore- 
and the gammon of the ri 
ad were in no small danger 2 — 
all the masts come by the board; so 
that we were obliged to bear away un- 
til they had made all fast, after which 
we hauled upon a wind again.. 
ds the latitude of the land we [next] 
fell in with, it was agreed to be a 
of Tierra del Fuego, near the bet 
outlet described in Frazier's — of 
an 


i eastward with 
such ; for the whole squadron 
esteemed Ives ards of ten 


count, about nineteen — — 
y advanced 


and again to com- 
which had so 
often terrified us ; and this, too, when 
we were weakened by our men falling 
sick and dying apace, and when our 
spirits, a long continuance 
at sea, our late disappointment, 
were much — st i 
us in the various difficulties which we 
could not but expect in this new [and 
arduous . Add to all 


might heve fallen in 
night, and, being 


that too 
with this land in 
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less favoured by the wind and the moon 
than we were, might have run on shore 
and have perish Full of these de- 
jected thoughts and gloomy presages, 
we stood away to the SW., prepared 
by our late disaster to suspect, that 
how large soever an allowance we made 
in our westing for the drift of the 
eastern current, we might still upon a 
second trial perhapsfind it insufficient. 


CHAPTER IX.? 


Tux improper season of the year in 
which we attempted to double Cape 
Horn, and to which is to be imputed 
the 5 recited in the 
foregoing Chapter in falling in with 
"Tierra del Fuego, when we reckoned 
ourselves at least a hundred leagues 
to the westward of that whole coast, 
and consequently well advanced into 
the Pacific Ocean ; this unseasonable 
navigation, I say, to which we were 
necessitated by our too late departure 
from d, was the fatal source of 
we 


from the formidable condition in 
which it Straits Le Maire to a 


that in many climates scarcel, 
dares have put to um. zi al 
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CHAPTER X. 


by our account near six to the 
westward of Cape Noir. d in this 
run we had a series of as favourable 


weather as could well be expected in 
that part of the world, even in a 
better season; so that this interval, 
setting the inquietude of our thoughts 
aside, was by far the most eligible of 
any we enjoyed from Straits Le Maire 
to the west coast of America. This 
moderate weather continued with 
little variation till the 24th; but on 
the 24th in the evening the wind 
began to blow fresh, and soon in- 
creased to a igi 


ing, i 
topsails, the clewlines and buntlines 
broke, and, the sheets being half- 
flown, every seam in the was 
soon split from top to bottom, and 


tured upon the 
away close to 


28 Les 
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rigging broke, and lost a main stud- had completed our 


ding-sail boom out of the chains. 

On the 25th, about noon, the weather 
became more moderate, which enabled 
us to sway up our yards, and to repair, 
in the best manner we could, our 


shattered rigging ; but still we had 
no sight of the rest of our squadron, 
nor indeed were we joined by any of 
them again till after our arri 
Juan Fernandez, nor did any two of 
them, as we have since learned, con- 
tinue in company together. And this 
total separation was the more wonder- 
ful, as we had hitherto kept ther 
for seven weeks, through all the re- 
iterated tempests of this turbulent 
climate. It must indeed be owned 
that this separation gave us room to 
expect that we might make our pas- 
sage in a shorter time than if we 


continued together, because we could | ever 


now make the best of our way without 
being retarded by the misfortunes of 
the other ships; but then we had 
the melancholy reflection that we 
ourselves were hereby deprived of the 
assistance of others, and our safety 
would depend upon our single ship. 
So that, if a plank started, or any 
other accident of the same nature 
should take place, we must all irre- 
coverably perish; or, should we be 
driven on shore, we had the uncom- 
fortable monat of ending our days 
on some desolate coast, without any 
reasonable bope of ever ge 
another 


e kind 
Ras proba- 


of April we had 
ki eae we had 
edging 


Tem eri day ine 


at | gil 


passage, and had 
arrived in the confines of the Southern 
Ocean ; and this Ocean being nomi- 
nated Pacific, from the equability of 
the seasons which are said to prevail 
there, and the facility and securi 

with which navigation is there carri 

on, we doubted not but we should be 
speedily cheered with the moderate 
es, the smooth water, and the 
temperate air, for which that tract of 
the globe has been so renowned, And 
under the influence of these pleasing 
circumstances we hoped to experience 
some kind of compensation for the 
complicated miseries which had so 


tering of our sails and or the 
diminishing and weake of our 
crew by deaths and sickness, and the 
probab A: tof our total destrue- 
tion, is will be sufficiently 
evident from the following circum- 
stantial account of our diversified 
misfortunes. 

Soon after our Straits Le 
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muster more than six foremast men 
in a watch capable of duty. 

This disease, so frequently attend- 
ing all long voyages, and so particu- 
lay destructive to us, is surely the 
most singular and unaccountable of 
any that affects the human body. For 
its mds Am are inconstant and in- 
numerable, and its progress and effects 
extremely irregular; for scarcely any 
two persons have the same complaints, 
and where there has been found some 
conformity in the symptoms the order 
of their appearance has been totally 
different. 
quently puts on the form of many 
other diseases, and is therefore not 
to be described by any exclusive and 
infallible criterions; yet there are 
some symptoms which are more gene- 
ral than the rest, and, therefore, 
occurring the oftenest, deserve a more 
particular enumeration. These com- 
mon . are large discoloured 
spots dispersed over the whole surface 
of the body, swelled legs, putrid gums, 
and above all, an extraordi i- 
tude of the whole body, especially 
after any exercise however inconsider- 
able; and this lassitude at last de- 
generates into a proneness to swoon? 
on the least exertion of stren or 
even on the least motion. This 
disease is likewise usually attended 
with a stra dejection of the spirits, 
and with shiverings, tremblings, and 
a disposition to be seized with the 
most dreadful terrors on the slightest 
accident. Indeed it was most remark- 
able, in all our reiterated ience 
or at any time 
never failed to 


add new Mg 

it usually killed those who were 
the last stage of it, and confined those 
to their hammocks who were before 
capable of some kind of duty ; so that 
it on eel alacrity of mind and 
sanguine ts were no contem 
— preservatives from its fatal m 


ut it 
long roll of the various con 


1 Ed. 1776; “ And even to die," 


However, though it fre- 


— — 


is not to complete the | h 
— eden 


rdinary lassi 
gth, 
lings, 
this 
experion 
in 
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of this disease ; for it often prodnced 
putrid fevers, pleurisies, the jaundice, 
and violent rheumatic pains, and 
sometimes it occasioned an obstinate 
costiveness, which was generally at- 
tended with a difficulty of breathing ; 
and this was esteemed the most deadly 
of all the scorbutic symptoms. At 
other SCAM whole bod; y, but more 
especially the legs, were subject to 
. — ol the worst kind, attended with 
T own = such 88 
of fungus flesh, as yie to no 
remedy, But a most extraordinary 
circumstance, and what would be 
scarcely credible upon any single evi- 
dence, is, that the scars of wounds 
which had been for many years healed 
were forced open again by this viru- 
lent distemper. Of this there was a 
remarkable instance in one of the 
invalids on — Lie Moe M who 
had been woun above years 
before at the battle of the yc ; for 
though he was cured soon r, and 
had continued well for a t number 
of years past, yet, on his being at- 
- Ae he Bed ons in 
the i e out 
— zu appeared as if they had 
never been healed. Nay, what is 
still more astonishing, the callus of a 
broken bone, which had been com- 
letely formed for a long time, was 
ound to be hereby dissolved, and the 
fracture seemed as if it had never been 
consolidated. Indeed, the effects of 
disease were in almost every in- 
stance wonderful; for many e ed 
people, though confined to their ham- 
mocks, appeared to have no incon- 
siderable share of health, for th 
ate and drank heartily, were ch 
and talked with much seeming vi 
and with a loud, strong tone 8 
and yet on their being the least moved, 
though it was only from e ned 
the ship to the other, and in 
they have imme- 


their hammocks, 
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to do some kind of duty, to drop down 
dead in an instant, on any endeavours 
— act with ** opo i - man 

of our e having peris! n this 
fusum. HM the course of this 


voyage. 
With this terrible disease we strug- | A 


gled the greatest of the time of 
our beating round Cape Horn; and 
though it did not then with its 
utmost violence, yet we buried no 
less than forty-three men on board 
the Centurion in the month of April, 
as has been already observed. We 
still entertained hopes, that when we 
should have once secured our 

round the Cape, we should put a 
period to this and all the other evils 
which had so constantly pursued us. 
But it was our misfortune to find, 
that the Pacifie Ocean was to us less 
hospitable than the turbulent neigh- 
bourhood of Tierra del Fuego and 
Cape Horn;! for being arrived, on 


3 Thomas dwells far more im- 
ressively on this disappointment : 
‘Friday, May 8, at seven in the 

morning, saw the 2 of Pata- 

nia appearing in high mountains 
. Mostly with d We like- 
wise saw several islands, one of which 
we took to be the Island del Soccoro, 
so called by Sir John Narborough, in 
his account of his voyage into those 
parts; and from the fine description 
this gentleman had given of this island 
(having been there in the very height 


and in h ow full of despon- 
Ts in heart, n and did; 

to sum u melancholy part, 
I verily believe, that our on 
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the 8th of May, off the Island of 
Socoro, which was the first rendez- 
vous appointed for the squadron, and 
where we hoped to have met with 
some of our companions, we cruised 
for them in that station several days. 
nd here we were not only disap- 
inted in our hopes of being joined 
our friends, an thereby induced to 
— e eT espnestiona of their 
1 perished; but we were 
alarmed 


ppeared too craggy 
and irregular to give us the least 
that in such a case any of us could 
possibly escape immediate destruc- 
tion. For the land had indeed a 
bs ec t; the most 
istant of it, an which appeared 
far within the country, being the 
mountains uanally called the Andes 
or was extremely high, 


with precipices. In some places, in - 


deed, there a; sev. 
runnin fate the land, but ^ 
tranceinto Was gen 
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lasted for above a 2 was 
greatly aggravated by the difficulties 


we found in working the ship; as the 
scurvy had by this time destroyed so 
great a part of our hands, and in 
some degree affected almost the whole 
crew. Nor did we, as we hoped, 
find the winds less violent as we ad- 
vanced to the northward ; for we had 
often prodigious squalls, which split 
our sails, greatly damaged our ri, ing, 
and endangered our masts, In £ 
during the greatest part of the time 
we were upon this coast, the wind 
blew so hard, that in another situa- 
tion where we had sufficient sea-room 
we should certainly have lain to; but 
in the present exigency we were ne- 
cessitated to carry both our courses 
and topsails, in order to keep clear of 
this lee-shore, In one of these squalls, 
which was attended by several violent 
claps of thunder, a sudden flash of 
fire darted along our decks, which, 
dividing, exploded with a report like 
that of several pistols, and wounded 
many of our men and officers as it 
passed, marking them in different 

of the y. flame was 
attended with a strong sulphurous 
stench, and was donbtless of the same 
nature with the larger and more 
lent blasts of lightning which then 
filled the nir. 

It were endless to recite KONNY 
the various disasters, fatigues, an 
terrors which we encountered on this 
coast; all these went on increasing 
till the 22d of May, at which time the 
fury of all the storms which we had 
hit’ A P e seemed to be 
combined, and to have conspired our 
r In ENS almost 
all our sails were split, and great part 
of our standing rigging broken ; and, 
about eight in the evening, a moun- 
tainous o Sea took us upon 
our star quarter, and gave us so 


.. ae d 00. SP gl 
1 Anson himself writes in his OM- 
cial Report, under date May Sth, that 
he “had not men able to keep the 
deck sufficient to take in Be ae 
all being violently afflicted the 
„ and day lessening our 

number by six, eight, or ten. 
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prodigious a shock, that several of our 
shrouds broke with the jerk, by which 
our masts were greatly endangered ; 
our ballast and stores, too, were so 
strangely shifted, that the ship heeled 
afterwards twostreaksto port. Indeed, 
it was a most tremendous blow, and 
we were thrown into the utmost con- 
sternation from the apprehension of 
instantly foundering ; and though the 
wind abated in a few hours, yet, as we 
had no more sails left in a condition 
to bend to our yards, the ship laboured 
very much in a hollow sea, rolling 
wale-to, for want of sail to steady 

er: so that we expected our masts, 
which were now very slenderly sup- 
ported, to come by the board every 
moment. However, we exerted our- 
selves the best we could to stirrup our 
shrouds, to reeye new halyards, and 
to mend our sails; but while these 
necessary operations were carrying on, 
we ran — risk of bein P vH 
shore on the Island of Chiloe, which 
was not far distant from us; but in 


8 to the southward, 
steered off the land with the mainsail 
the master and myself undertak- 


o 
ing the management of the helm, while 
every one else on board was busied in 
securing the mnsts, and bending the 
sails as fast as they could be repai 
This was the last effort of that stormy 
climate; for in a day or two after we 
got clear of the land, and found the 
weather more moderate than we had 
— experienced since our ing 
traits Le Maire. And now 
cruised in vain for more than a fort- 
night in quest of the other ships of 
—5 squadron, it was resolved to take 
van 
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were by this time reduced to so low a 
condition, that, instead of attempting 
to attack the places of the enemy, our 
utmost eun could only suggest to us 


the possibility of saving the ship, and 
some of the — rn enfeebled 
crew, our speedy arri at Juan 


Fernandez ; for this was the only road 
in that part of the world where there 
was any probability of our recoverin 
our sick, or refitting our vessel, an: 
consequently our getting thither was 
the only chance we had left to avoid 
perishing at sea. 

Our deplorable situation, then, al- 
lowing no room for deliberation, we 
stood for the Island of Juan Fernandez : 
and to save time, which was now ex- 


tremely ious (our men dying four, 
five, Quse in a day), nud dido 
to avoid being again with a 


lee-shore, we ved if ible to 
hit the island upon a — — And 


us to expect it, we began to fear t 
we had got too far to the westward ; 
and therefore, though the Commodore 
himself was strongly persuaded that 
he saw it on the morning of the 28th, 
yet his officers believing it to be only 
aclond, to which opinion the haziness 
of the weather gave some kind of coun- 
tenance, it was on a consultation re- 
solved to stand to the eastward in the 
parallel of the island ; as it was cer- 
i this course we should 


of Chili, whence we might take a new 
departure, and assure ourselves, by 
running to the westward 

of not missing the island a 


time. 

On the 30th of May we had a view 
of the continent of Chili, distant about 
twelve or thirteen leagues ; the land 
made exceeding and uneven, and 
appeared quite white; what we saw 
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being doubtless a part of the Cordil- 
leras, which are always covered with 
snow. Though by this view of the 
land we ascertained our position, yet 
it gave us great uneasiness to find that 
we had so needlessly altered our course 
when we were, in all probability, just 
upon the point of ing the island ; 
for the mortality amongst us was now 
increased to a most dreadful d 

and those who remained alive were 
utterly dispirited by this new plow 


general dejection prevailed amongst 
us, which added much to the virulence 
of the disease, and destroyed numbers 
of our best men; and to all these 
calamities there was added this vexa- 


elayed by calms and contrary wi 
that it cost us mina days fo rien teh 
westing which, when we to the 


at daybreak, we at last the 

long-wished-for Island of J 

mandeg And with this discovers T 
Chapter, and the First 

Book, after observing (which will for- 


Tum 
1 
pun 
Hiit 
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Ox the 9th of June, at daybreak, as 
is mentioned in T Chap- 
ter, we first descried the Island of 
Juan Fernandez, bearing N. by E. 
half E., at eleven or twelve leagues' 
distance, And though, on this view, 
it appeared to be a ——— place, 
extremel ragged and i ar; yet, 
as it o laa , and the — we * ht 
for, it was to us a most le 
sight. For at this place only we 
could hope to put a period to those 
terrible calamities we had so long 
struggled with, which had already 
swept away above half our crew, and 
which, had we continued a few days 
longer at sea, would inevitably have 
completed our destruction, For we 
were by this time reduced to so help- 


less a condition, that out of 200 and | and 


odd men who remained alive, we could 
not, all our watches i 
muster hands enough to the 
ship on an emergency, though we in- 
cluded the officers, their servants, and 
the boys. 

The wind being northerly when we 
first made the island, we kept plying 
all that day, and the next night, in 
order to get in with the land ; and 
wearing the ship in the middle watch, 
we had a melancholy instance of the 
almost incredible 


working ; 
ÉÍ 0 Sla — — en 
, it mig! ave 
S 
after we had got sight of it; and even 
with this assistance they were two 
ing the sails. To so 


However, on the 10th, in the after- 
noon, we n under the lee of the 
island, an ranging along it at 
PLE : i = distance, in order 

‘ook out for the anchorage, 
which was deseribed to be in a bay on 
the north side. And now, bein 
nearer in with the shore, we co 
discover that the broken craggy pre- 
cipices, which had appeared so un 
mising at a distance, were far 
barren, being in most places covered 
—. woods; and that n them 

ere were everywhere interspersed 
the finest valleys, clothed with a most 
beautiful verdure, and watered with 
—— streams and —— 25 ; no 
valley, any extent, being un 
vided of its one rill. The iy 
afterwards 


too, as we found, was not 


tion cons! attending e 

of the — ee —— 

Do with what mess and 
e : 
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though they had long been confined 
to their hammocks, exerted the small 
h that were left 


this reviving 
Thus we coasted the shore, 
loyed in the contemplation 
of this diversified landscape, which 
still improved upon us the farther we 
advanced. But at last the night 
closed upon us before we had satisfied 
ourselves which was the proper bay 
to anchor in; and therefore we re- 
solved to keep in soundings all night 
(we — then from sixty-four 
to seventy fathoms), and to send our 
boat next morning to discover the 
current shifted 


hi em; 


not half-a-mile from shore. At 
four in the morning the cutter was 
d with our third lieutenant 
to find out the bay we were in search 
of, who returned in at noon with 
the boat laden with seals and ; 
for though the island abounded with 
better vegetables, yet the boat's crew, 
in their short stay, had not met with 
them ; and they well knew that even 
= wonld prove a dainty, and, in- 
, it was all soon and eagerly de- 
voured, The seals, too, were con- 
sidered as fresh provision ; but as yet 
were not much admired, though 
afterwards into more repute ; 
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and down ; after which, with our 
utmost efforts, and with many surges 
and some we made use of 
increase our power, we found our- 
selves incapable of starting the anchor 
from theground. However, at noon, 
as a fresh gale blew towards the bay, 
we were induced to set the sails, which 


fortunately trip the anchor; on 
which we rd alos shore till we 


means of the headway we had got, 
rr close —— the anchor 

rought us up in -six fathoms. 
Soon after e dr; thus got to ournew 
berth, we discovered a sail, which 


was tto an anchor between us 
and the land. We soon found that 
the sloop had not been exem from 


864 


now extremely occupied in sending 
on shore materials to raise tents for 
the reception of the sick, who died 
2 on board; and doubtless the 

mper was considerably augmented 
by the stench and filthiness in which 
they lay; for the number of the dis- 
eased was so great, and so few could 
be spared from the nec duty of 
the sails to look after them, that it 
was impossible to avoid a great re- 
laxation in the article of cleanliness, 
which had rendered the shipextremely 
loathsome between decks. But not- 
withstanding our desire of freeing the 
sick from their hateful situation, and 
their own extreme impatience to get 
on shore, we had not hands enough 
to ge the tents for their reception 
before the 16th; but on that and the 
two Soning days we sent them all 
on shore, amounting to 167 persons, 
besides at least a — who died in 
the boats on their being exposed to 
the fresh air, The greatest part of 
our sick were so infirm, that we were 
obliged to carry them out of the ship 
in their hammocks, and to convey 
them afterwards in the same manner 
from the water-side to their tents, 
over a stony beach. This was a 
work of considerable fatigue to tho 
few who were — ; and therefore 
the Commodore, wit his accustomed 
humanity, not only assisted herein 
with his own labour, but obliged 
his officers, without distinction, to 
give their helping hand. The ex- 
treme weakness of our sick may in 
some measure be collecte from the 
numbers who died after they had got 
on shore; for it had generally been 


had not perished on this first exposure 
to the open air, but had lived to be 
eir tents, would have 


tert na 
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many of those who survived recovered 
by very slow and insensible degrees. 
Indeed, those who were well enough, 
at their first getting on shore, to creep 
out of their tents and crawl abont, 
were soon relieved, and recovered 
their health and strength in a very 
short time; but in the rest the disease 
seemed to have acquired a degree of 
inveteracy which was altogether with- 
out example.“ 

The excellence of the climate and 
the looseness of the soil render this 
place extremely for all kinds 
of vegetation; for if the ground be 
ran beer 8 — up it is 
immediately overgrown with turnips 
and Sicilian radishes; and therefore 
Mr Anson having with him garden 
seeds of all kinds, and stones of dif- 
ferent sorts of fruits, he, for the better 
accommodation of his coun en 
who should hereafter touch here, 
sowed both lettuces, carrots, and other 
garden 8 in the ‘Ea 

t vari um, apricot, an 
perra —— And these he has 
informed, have sinee thriven to 
a very remarkable degree; for some 
Ss in their passage from 

i as ld " Le taken and 
brough red 
leave to wait upon Mr Anson ko thank 
him ſor his generosity and humanity 
to his prisoners, some of whom were 
their relations, they in casual dis- 
— * him abont his transac- 

ons in the Sonth Seas, i 
asked him if he had 9 
gat number of fruit-stones on the 

sland of Juan Fernandez; for th 
told him their late navigators had 
discovered there numbers of 


1 The Narrator here into al 
and minute descripti -ve Juan Fer 
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they concluded them to be produced 
from kernels set by him. 

The t where the Commodore 
pitched his tent, and which he made 
Choice of for his own residence, was 
a small lawn that lay on a little as- 
cent, at the distance of about half-a- 
mile from the sea.! In the front of 
his tent there was a large avenue cnt 
through the woods to the seaside, 
which sloping to the water, with & 
gentle descent, opened a pi t of 
the bay and the ships at anchor. 
This lawn was screened behind by a 
tall wood of myrtle sweeping round 
it in the form of a theatre, the ground 
on which the wood stood rising with 
a much s ascent than the lawn 
itself, though not so much but that 
the hills aud precipices within land 
towered up considerably above the 
tops of the trees, and added to the 

deur of the view. There were, 
ides, two streams of crystal water 
which ran on the right and left of 
thé tent, within 100 ' distance, 
and were shaded by the trees which 
skirted the lawn on either side, 
and completed the symmetry of the 
whole. 

It remains now only that we 2 
of the animals and Provisions Which 
we met with at this place. Former 
Writers have related that this island 
abounded with vast numbers of goats; 
and their accounts are not to be 
8 this place being the usual 

aunt of the buccaneers ivateers 
who formerly frequented those seas. 

there are two instances—one of 
a Mosquito Indian, and the other of 


tion of Voyages, Part I., Book IV., 
chap. 12, sec. 22, says: “I now took 
some pains to find out a convenient 
place in which to set up my tent, and 
at fi a spot of 
not half-a-mile from the 
ing a fine stream of water on 
Side, with trees close at hand 
firing, and building our huts.” 


THE STAY ON THE ISLAND. 


Alexander Selkirk, a Scotchman, who 
were left by their Pren ships, 
and lived alone upon this island for 
Some years, and consequently were 
no strangers to its produce. Selkirk, 
who was the last, after a stay of be- 
tween four and five years, was taken 
off the place by the Duke and Duchess 
Privateers, of Bristol, as may be seen 
at large in the journal of their voyage. 
His manner of life during his solitude 
was in most i very remark- 
able; but there is one ce 
he relates which was so 1 
verified by our own observation, that 
I cannot help reciting it. He tells 
us, among other things, as he often 
caught more goats than he wanted, 
he sometimes marked their ears and 
let them go. This was about thirty- 
two years before our arrival at the 
islan Now it happened that the 
first goat that was killed by our people 
at their landing had his one ze 
whence we concluded that he had 
doubtless been formerly under the 
power of Selkirk. This was indeed 
an animal of a most venerable 


distinguished by an 
beard, and every other characteristic 
of extreme age. 
I remember we had once an 

tunity of observing a remarkable dis- 
pute betwixt a herd of these animals 
and a number of dogs, for going in our 
boat — the eastern bay, — Saw 
some running very eagerly upon 
the foot and being illin to Seaver 
what game they were 


866 
by any other path oe where 
this champion fad placed himself, the 
dogs, tho they ran up-hill with 
great alacrity, yet when they came 
within about twenty yards of him 
durst not encounter him (for he would 
infallibly have driven them down the 
precipice), but mre over the chase, 
and quietly lai 5 — qs. 

mting at a great rate. e dogs, 
Which, as I have mentioned, are — 
tors of all the accessible parts of the 
island, are of various kinds, but some 
of tllem very large, and are multiplied 
to a prodigious degree. They some- 
times came down to our habitations at 
night and stole our provision, and 
once or twice they set upon single 
persons, but assistance being at hand, 
they were driven off without doing 
any mischief. As at present it is rare 
for goats to fall in their way, we con- 
ceived that they lived principally upon 
young seals; and indeed some of our 
people had the curiosity to kill dogs 
sometimes and dress them, and they 
seemed to agree that they had a fishy 


tasto. 

Goats’ flesh, as I have mentioned, 
being scarce, we rarely being able to 
kill above one a day, and our people 
growing tired of fish (which abounds 
at this place), they at last condescend- 
ed to eat seals, which by degrees they 
came to relish, and called it lamb. 
The seal numbers of which haunt 
this island, has been so often described 
by former writers that it is ower oe 
sary to say anything 3 a 
them in this place. But there is an- 
other amphibious ereature to be met 
with here, called a sea-lion, that bears 
some resemblance to a seal, though it 
is much larger. This, too, we ate, 
under the denomination of beef. The 
are in size, when arrived at their 

wth, from twelve to twenty feet in 
fength, and from eight to fifteen in cir- 
cumference ; they are extremely fat, so 
that after having cut through the skin, 
which is about an inch in thickness, 
there is at least a foot of fat before you 
can come at either lean or bones; and 
we ienced more than once that 
the fat of some of the largest afforded 
us a butt of oil, They are likewise 
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very full of blood, for if they are 
deeply wounded in a dozen p 
there will instantly gush out as many 
fountains of blood, spouting to a con- 
siderable distance; and to try what 
uantity of blood they contained, we 
shot one first, and then cut its throat ; 
and measuring the blood that came 
from him, we found that, besides what 
remained in the vessels—which, to be 
sure, was considerable—we got at 
least two hogsheads. . . We 
killed many of them for food, particu- 
larly for their hearts and tongues, 
which we esteemed exceeding good 
eating, and preferable even to those of 
bullocks. And in eral there was 
no difficulty in killing them, for they 
were incapable either of escaping or 
resisting, their motion being the most 
unwieldy that can be conceived, their 
blubber, all the time they are moving, 
being agitated in large waves under 
their skins. However, a sailor one 
day being carelessly employed in skin- 
ning a yo sea-lion, the female 
from vila he —— it came 
u un 
Dis heed du bis moni, aba with her 
teeth scored his skull in notches in 


ied in a few days. 

But that which furnished us with 
the most delicious repasts at this 
island remains still to be described. 
This was the fish with which the 
whole bay was most plentifully stored, 
and with the greatest variety. For 
we found here cod of a prodigious 
size; and by the report of some of our 
crew, who had been formerly employed 
in the Newfoundland fishery, not in 
less plenty than is to be met with on 


the banks of that island. We caught 

— sie longs of roi 

maids, silver- a iar 

kind, and above all, a ab chick 

— eeper, in sha bling 
Sweeper, resem 

a carp. Indeed the beach is every- 
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so that a boat with two or three lines 
would return loaded with fish in about 
two or three honrs' time. The only 
interruption we ever met with arose 
Írom great quantities of dog-fish and 
large — which sometimes attend - 
ed our boats and prevented our sport. 
Besides the fish we have already men- 
tioned, we found here one delicacy in 
perfection, both as to size, 
your, and quantity, than is perha 
to be met with in any other of the 
— — ter h; — 
generally wei eight or nine poun 
a-piece, were of an excellent taste, and 
lay in such abundance near the water's 
edge that the boat-hooks often struck 
into them in putting the boat to and 
from the shore. 


soil, 
vegetables, animals, and other - 
tions of the Island of Juan Fernan- 
dez? By which it must appear how 


1 Thomas adds, in somewhat enthu- 
siastic terms, another and a pleasant 
feature of the island: ** It is astonish- 
ing, that among all the voyagers who 
have visited this fortunate island be- 
fore us, and who have obliged the 
world with descriptions of it, none of 
them have mentioned a charming little 
bird that, with its wild, various, and 
irregular notes, enchants the ear, and 
takes the woods resound with its 
melody, This untutored chorister is 
somewhat less in size than the gold- 
finch, its pb beautifully inter- 
mixed with red and other vivid colours, 
and the golden crown upon its head 
so — glowing when seen in 
the 


t and 

light of the sun that it sur- 
all little 
irds are far from 
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properly that place was adapted for 
recovering us from the deplorable 
situation to which our tedious and 
unfortunate navigation round Cape 
Horn had reduced us. And having 
thus given the reader some idea of the 
site and circumstances of this place, 
which was to be our residence for three 
— d I shall now in the 

Chapter to relate all that occurred 
to us in that in 


ys came 
again to her moorings, the day in 
which we finished the sending our 
sick on shore, and about eight days 
after our first anchoring at this island. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue arrival of the Trial sloop at this 
island, so soon after we came there 
— lin Erg fe — 
n : n 
By the - of the sq x 
were for some days continually look- 
ing out, in expectation of their com- 
ing in sight. But near a fortnight 
ig elapsed without any of them 
having appeared, we began to despair 
of ever meeting them again; as we 
knew that, had our ship continued so 
much longer at sea, we should every 
man of us have perished, and the 
vessel, occupied by dead bodies only, 
would have left to the caprice of 
the winds and waves: and this we 
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with her courses even with the hori- 
zon; and they at the same time par- 
ticularly observed, that she had no 
sail abroad except her courses and 
her main-topsail, This circumstance 
made them conclude that it was one 
of our squadron, which had probably 
suffered in her sails and rigging as 
severely as we had done: but they 
were prevented from forming more 
definite conjectures about her; for, 
after viewing her for a short time, the 
weather grew thick and hazy, and 
they lost sight of her. eame, 
d no see a ing for some days, 
we were under the greatest con- 
cern, suspecting that her people were 
in the utmost distress for want of 
water, and so diminished and weak- 
ened by sickness as not to be able to 
ply up to windward ; so that we feared 
that, after having been in sight of the 
island, her whole crew would notwith- 
standing perish at sea. However, on 
the 26th, towards noon, we discerned 


the Gloucester. As we had no doubt 
of her being in t distress, the 
Commodore immediately ordered his 
boat to her assistance, laden with 
fresh water, fish, and vegetables, 
which was a very seasonable relief to 
them : for our apprehensions of their 
calamities appeared to be but too well 
grounded, as perhaps there never was 
a crew in a more distressed situation. 
They had already thrown overboard 
two-thirds of their complement, and 
of those that — 0 3 
any were capable of doi uty, ex- 
A the offers and their Servants. 
They had been a considerable time at 
the small allowance of a pint of fresh 
water to each man for twenty-four 
hours; and yet they had so little left, 
that, had it not been for the supply 
M m them, they must soon have 
of thirst. 

"The ship plied in within three miles 
of the bay ; but, the winds and cur- 
rents being contrary, she could not 
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reach the road. However, she con- 
tinued in the offing the next day, but 
had no chance of coming to an anchor 
unless the wind and current shifted ; 
and therefore the Commodore repeat- 
ed his assistance, sending to her the 
Trial’s er = —.— the . 
ion's people, and a er supply o 
8 refreshments. Captain 
Mitchel, the captain of theGloucester, 
was under a necessity of detaining 
both this boat and that sent the pre- 
ceding day ; for without the help of 
their crews he had no longer You e 
enough to navigate the ship. In thi 
tantalising situation the Gloucester 
continued for near a fortnight, with- 
out being able to fetch the road, 
though frequently attempting it, and 
at sometimes bidding very fair for it. 
On the 9th of July we observed her 
stretching away to eastward at a 
considerable distance, which we - 
was with a design to get to 
southward of the island ; but as we 
soon lost sight of her, and she did 
not appear or near a week, we nm 
prodigio concerned, t 
she mnst be again in —— 
for want of water. After great impa- 
tience about her, we discovered her 
again on the 16th, endeavouring to 
come round the eastern point of the 
island ; but the wind, still blowing 
directly from the bay, prevented her 
ep than within four leagues 
of theland. On this Captain Mitchel 
made signals of distress; and our 
long-boat was sent to him with a store 
of water, and plenty of fish and other 
refreshments. And the long-boat 
being not to be 
— petu orders from the Commo- 
ore return again —— i 2 
but the weather Proving stormy 
next day, and the boat not i 
we much feared she was lost, whi 
But, 
day after, we were relieved 
by the joyful 
-boat's sails upon the 


i 
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the cockswain ^ 
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Gloucester's sick men to them 
on shore, two of whom had died in 


the boat. And now we learned that 
the Gloucester was in a most dreadful 
condition, havi 
health on ens 
received from us; an 
their sick dying daily, we found that, 
had it not been for the last supply 
sent byour long-boat, both the healthy 
and diseased must have all perished 
together for want of water. And 
these calamities were the more terrify- 
ing, as they ap to be without 
remedy : for the Gloucester had already 
spent a month in her endeavours to 
fetch the bay, and she was now no 
farther advanced than at the first 
moment she made the island ; on the 
contrary, the people on board her had 
worn out all 1 n of ever suc- 
ceeding in it, e many experi- 
— the had 1nade of its difficulty. 
Indeed, the same day her situation 
grew more desperate than ever; for 
after she had received our last supply 
of refreshments, we again lost sight of 
her; so that we in general despaired 
of her ever coming to an anchor. 
Thus was this unhappy vessel ban- 
died about within a few leagues of her 
intended harbour, whilst the neigh- 
bourhood of that place, and of those 
circumstances which could alone put 
an end to the calamities they laboured 
under, served only to aggravate their 
distress, by torturing them with a view 
of the relief it was not in their power 
to reach. But she was at last deliv- 
ered from this dreadful situation, at a 
time when we least — 8 it; for, 
92 dream mat her for several 
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to their wants; for notwithstanding 
the water, the greens, and fresh provi- 
sions which we supplied them with, 
and the hands we sent them to navi- 
gate the ship, by which the fatigue of 
their own people was diminished, their 
sick relieved, and the mortality abated : 
notwithstanding this indulgent care of 
the Commodore, they yet buried three- 
fourths of their crew, and a very small 
proportion of the remainder were ca 
able of assisting in the duty of the 
ship. On their coming to an anchor, 
our first care was to assist them in 
mooring, and our next to send the 
sick on shore, These were now reduced 
«e deaths to less than fourscore, of 
which we Tiene to lose the greatest 
p but whether it was that those 

rthest advanced in the distemper 
were all dead, or that the greens and 
fresh provisions we had sent on board 
had prepared those who remained for 
a more speedy recovery, it happened, 
contrary to our expectations, that their 
sick were in general relieved and re- 
stored to their strength in a much 
shorter time than our own had been 
when We first came to the island, and 
very few of them died on shore, 

I have thus given an account of the 
principal events relating to the arrival 
of the Gloucester, in one continued 
narration ; I sball only add, that we 
never were joined by any other of 
our ships, except our victualler, the 
Anna pink, which came in about the 
middle of August, and whose history 
I shall more particularly relate here- 
aft... 


1 The sick were put ashore here and 
the Centurion was cleansed from the 
effects of the recent distress on board, 
and the water was filled. In addition 


to supplies of les and fresh fish, 
new was baked in order to 
revive the health of the crew. As 
eral strongest 
them were in eutting down 
trees, and them into billets ; 
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The occupations of cleaning and 
watering the ship (which was by this 
time pretty w completed), the at- 
tendance on our sick, and the frequent 
relief sent to the Gloucester, were the 

rinci transactions of our infirm 
crew till the arrival of the Gloucester 
at an anchor in the bay. And then 
Captain Mitchel, waiting on the Com- 
modore, informed him, that he had 
been forced by the winds, in his last 
absence, as far as the small island 
called Mas-a-fuera, lyingabout twenty- 
two leagues to the westwárd of Juan 
Fernandez ; and that he endeavoured 
to send his boat on shore at this place 
for water, of which he could observe 
several streams, but the wind blew so 
strong upon the shore, and occasioned 
such a surf, that it was impossible for 
the boat to land ; though the attempt 
was not altogether useless, as they 
returned with a boat-load of fish. This 
island had been represented by former 
navigators as a barren rock ; but Cap- 
tain Mitchel assured the Commodore 
that it was almost everywhere covered 
with trees and verdure, and was near 


four miles in length ; and added that it 
appeared to him far from impossible but 
some small bay might be found on it, 


ied on. 
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long-boat was employed in complet- 
ing her water; and whatever = oe 
and necessaries she wanted were im- 
mediately supplied either from the 
Centurion or the Gloucester. But it 
was the 4th of August before the Trial 
was in readiness to sail, when havin 
weighed, it soon after fell calm, an 
the tide set her very near the eastern 
shore. Captain Saunders hung out 
lights, and fired several guns to ac- 
uaint us with his danger; upon which 
l the boats were sent to his relief, 
who towed the sloop into the bay ; 
where she anchored until the next 
morning, and then weighing again pro- 
ceeded on hercruise with a fair breeze. 
And now after the Gloucester's 
arrival we were employed in earnest 
in examining and repairing our rig- 
ging; but in stripping our foremast 
we were alarmed by discovering it was 
sprung just above the partners of the 
upper deck. The spring was two 
inches in depth and twelve in cireum- 
ference ; but the carpenters, inspect- 
ing it, gave it as their opinion that 
ing it with two leaves of an anchor- 
— — — — 
aur in refittin 
was the want of cordage and — 
for though we had taken to sea much 
qnantities of both than had 
ever been done before, yet the con- 
tinued bad weather we met with had 
occasioned such a consumption of these 
— — pe driven to 
8 or working our 
"ry and old shrouds, to make twice- 
aid cordage, we were at o 
to unlay a cable to work — 
rigging; and with all the canvas, — 


E remnants of old sails, that could be 


were permi 
and to build separate huts for them- 
selves; as it was i that 


living would be much clean- 
lier, and consequently likely to recover 
their strength the sooner; but at 

same time parti given, 
that on the of a gun from the 
ship they instantly repair to 


141] 


the waterside. Their employment on 
Shore was now either the procuring of 
refreshments, the cutting of wood, or 
the making of oil from the blubber of 
the sea-lions. This oil served us for 
several uses, as burning in lamps, or 
mixing with piteh to pay the ship's 
sides, or, when mixed with wood- 

to supply the use of tallow, of which 
we Dad none left, to give the ship 
boot-hose tops. Some of the men, 
too, were occupied in salting cod; 
for there being two Newfoundland 
fishermen in the Centurion, the Com- 
modore made use of them in laying in a 
considerable quantity of salted cod fora 
sea-store ; but very little of it was made 
use of, as it was afterwards thought to 
be as p of the scurvy as any 
other kind of salt provisions. 


l have before mentioned that we | And 


bread for the sick; but it — 
that the greatest part of the flour for 
the use of the squadron was embarked 
on board our victualler, the Anna 
pink. And I should have mentioned 
that the Trial sl at her arrival, 
had informed us that on the 9th of 
May she had fallen in with our vic- 
tualler not far distant from the con- 


Sete Os we rr 
water, 

With a mixture” of tow, $ J 
oat „as a temporary 
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expressly ordered him to receive; so 
that the supposed loss of our vic- 
tualler was on all aecounts a mortify- 
ing consideration. However, on Sun- 
day the 16th of Au about noon, 
we espied a sail in the northern 

uarter, aud a gun was immediately 
2 from the Centurion to call oif 

e 


i confuted observing 
che. was a vosel with ‘three masa 
then other were 
eagerly canvassed, some i 


E 
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the crew of a vessel which came to 
this rendezvous two months after us 
should be capable of working their 
ship in the manner they did, with so 
little * of debility and dis- 
tress. t this difficulty was soon 
solved when she came to an anchor; 
for we then found that they had been 
in harbour since the middle of May, 
which was near & month before we 
arrived at Juan Fernandez: so that 
their sufferings (the risk they had 
run of shipwreck only excepted) were 
greatly short of what had been under- 
gone by the rest of the squadron, It 
seems, on the 16th of May, they fell 
in with the land, which was then but 
four 1 es distant, in the Latitude 
of 45° 15'S. On the first sight of 
it they wore ship and stood to the 
southward ; but their foretopsail — 
ting, and the wind being WS W., 
they drove towards the shore; and 
the captain at last, either unable to 
clear the land, or, as others say, re- 
solved to keep the sea no longer, 
steered for the coast with a view of 
discovering some shelter amongst the 
many islands which then appeared in 
sight. And about four hours after 
the first view of the land, the pink 
had the good fortune to come to an 
anchor to the eastward of the Island 
of Inchin; but as they did not run 
sufficiently near to the east shore of 
that island, and had not hands to 
veer away the cable briskly, the 

were soon 2" to [xs 5 T 
deepening their water from twenty- 
five fathoms to thirty-five, and still 
continuing to drive, they, the next 
day, the 17th of May, let g their 
sheet anchor; which though it brought 
them up for a short time, yet on the 
18th they drove again, till they came 


into sixty-five fathoms water, and f. 


were now within a mile of the land, 
and to be forced on shore 
every moment, in NN y the 
coast was so very high and s 
d condere speri 
of saving the ship or cargo. 

their boats bei leaky, and 
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selves over for lost; for they appre- 
hended that if any of them by some 
extraordinary chance should get on 
shore, they would in all probability 
be massacred by the savages on the 
coast: for these knowing no other 
Europeans but Spaniards, it might be 
expected they would treat all stran- 
gets with the same cruelty which th 
ad so often and so signally ex 
ew their Spanish neighbours. 
nder these terrifying circumstances 
the pink drove nearer and nearer to 
the rocks which formed the shore; 
but at last, when the crew expected 
each instant to strike, they perceived 
a small opening in the land, which 
raised their hopes; and immediately 
cutting away their two anchors, 
stee for it, and found it to be a 
small channel betwixt an island and 
the main, which led them into a most 
excellent harbour, which, for its se- 
curity against all winds and swells, 
and the smoothness of its waters, may 


spot where they deemed their destruc- 
tion inevitable the horrors of ship- 
yo — pepe death which 

50 so stron sed 
53 
ously, and gave place to the more 
Joyous ideas of seenrity, 
refreshment. In this har 7 
covered in this almost miraculous 
manner, the pink came to an anchor 
in twenty-five fathoms water, with 
only a hawser and a small anchor of 
about three hundred-weight; and here 
she continned for near two months, 
refreshing her Peoples who were many 
of them ill of the scurvy, but 
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It may be expected that I should 
relate the discoveries made by the 
[Anna's] erew on the vpn Coast, 
and the principal incidents during 
their stay there. But here I must 
observe, that being only a few in 
number, they did not dare to detach 
any of their people on distant dis- 
coveries; for they were tually 
terrified with the apprehension that 
they should be ‘attacked either by the 
Spaniards or the Indians; so that 
their excursions were generally con- 
fined to that tract of land which sur- 
rounded the port, and where they 
were never out of view of the ship. 
But even had they at first known how 
little foundation there was for these 
fears, yet the country in the neigh- 
bourhood was so grown up with wood, 
and — with MEN, that it 

peared impracticab! penetrate 
117 so that no account of the inland 
m could be expected from them. 

ndeed, they were able to disprove the 
relations given by Spanish writers, 
who had represented this coast as in- 
habited by a fierce and powerful 
people; for they were certain that 
no such inhabitants were there to be 
found, at least during the winter sea- 
son; since all the time they continued 
there they saw no more than one In- 
dian family, which came into the 
harbour in a periagua about a month 
after the arrival of the pink, and con- 
sisted of an Indian near forty years 
old, his wife, and two children, one 
three years of and the other still 
at the breast. They seemed to have 
with them all their property, which 
was a a cat, a fishing-net, a 
hatchet, a knife, a cradle, some bark 
of trees intended for covering a hut, 
a reel, some worsted, a flint and steel, 
and a few roots of a yellow hue and a 
very di ble taste, which servad 
them for bread. The master of the 


FP 
or violence, For in the day-time 
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they were permitted to go where they 
pleased about the ship, but at night 
were locked up in the forecastle. As 
— 4 were fed in the same manner 
with the rest of the crew, and were 
often indulged with brandy, which 
they seemed. greatly to relish, it did 
not at first epe that they were 
ovy dissatisfied 1 * their Lm 
n; especially as the master too 

the Indian on shore when he went 
a-sh (who always seemed ex- 
tremely delighted wlien the master 
killed his game), and as all the crew 
treated them with t humanity. 
But it was soon perceived, that though 
the woman continued easy and cheer- 
ful, yet the man grew pensive and 
restless at his confinement. He 
seemed to bea n of good natural 
parts; and, though not capable of 
conversing with the pink’s people 
otherwise than was yet very 
curious and inquisitive, and showed 
great dexterity in the manner of mak- 
ing himself understood. In particu- 
lar, seeing so few people on board 
such a large ship, he let them know 
that he —— they were once more 
numerous; and to represent to them 
what he imagined was become of their 
companions, he laid himself down on 
the deck, closing his eyes, and stretch- 
ing himself out motionless, to imitate 
the appearance of a dead body. But 
the strongest f of his sagacity waa 
the manner of his getting away ; for 
after being in custody on board the 

ink eight days, the scuttle of the 
2 e, where he and — Y 
were locked up every night, happenec 
to be (left] irem d and the follow- 
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water, after he had put off from the 
ship, gave them notice of his escape; 
aud then it was too late either to pre- 
vent him or pursue him, for their 
boats being adrift, it was a con- 
siderable time before they could con- 
trive the means of getting on shore 
themselves to search for their boats. 
The Indian, too, by this effort, besides 
the recovery of his liberty, was in 
some sort revenged on those who had 
confined him, both by the perplexity 
they were involved in from the loss of 
their boats, and by the terror he threw 
them into at his departure; for on 
the first alarm of the watch, who 
cried out “The Indians!“ the whole 
ship was in the utmost confusion, be- 
lieving themselves to be boarded by 
a fleet of armed periaguas, 

The resolution an ity with 
which the Indian behaved upon this 
occasion, had they been exerted on a 
more extensive object than retrieving 
the freedom of a single family, might 
perhaps have immortalised the ex- 
ploit, and have given him a rank 
amongst the illustrious names of an- 
tiquity. Indeed, his late masters did 
ine justice to —— as to own 

it was a most t enterprise, 
and that they were grieved they had 
ever been necessitated, by their atten- 
tion to their own safety, to abridge the 
liberty of a person of whose ence 
and courage they had — such a 
distinguished f. And as it was 
su by asi of them that he 

ill continued in the woods in the 
neighbourhood of the port, where it 
was feared he might suffer for want 
of provisions, they easily prevailed 
upon the master to leave a ar 

such food as they thought woul 
be most agreeable to him, in a parti- 
cular pari I 
would be likely to find it; and there 
j that this 


where they imagined he | i 
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still continued near them, yet others 
would needs conclude that he was 
gone to the Island of Chiloe, where 
they feared he would alarm the Span- 
i and would soon return with a 
force sufficient to surprise the pink. 
And on this occasion the master of 
the pink was prevailed on to omit 
firing the evening ; for it must 
be remembered 7-4 thari is a parti- 
cular reason hereafter for attending 
to this circumstance) that the master, 
from an ostentatious imitation of the 
practice of men-of-war, had hitherto 
fired p every evening at the set- 
tingofthe watch. This, he pretended, 
was to awe the enemy, if there was 
any within hearing, and to convince 
them that the mt was always on her 
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was extremely solicitous that these 
materials, which were in his custody, 
22 be ready before Baldi via; that 
if the squadron should possibly ren- 
dezvous there (as he knew not the 
condition they were then reduced to) 
no delay nor disappointment might 
be imputed to him. 
But whilst the Wager, with these 
views, was making the best of her 
way to her first rendezvous off the 
Island of Socoro, whence (as there 
was little probability of meeting any 
of the squadron there) she proposed 
to steer directly for Baldivia, she 
made the land on the 14th of May, 
about the Latitude of 47° S.; and 
the captain exerting himself on this 
occasion, in order to get clear of it, 
he had the misfortune to fall down 
the after-ladder, and thereby dislo- 
cated his shoulder, which rendered 
him incapable of acting. This acci- 
dent, together with the crazy condi- 
tion of the ship, which was little 
better than a wreck, prevented her 
from getting off to sea, and entangled 
her more and more with the land ; so 
that the next morning, at daybreak, 
she struck on a sunken rock, and soon 
after bilged, and grounded between 
two small islands, at about a musket- 
shot from the shore, In this situa- 
tion the ship continued entire a long 
time, so that all the crew had it in 


i 
Bi 
E 
is 
His 
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and such as he had been able to pre- 
vail on; but he did not fail to send 
back the boats to persuade those who 
remained to have some to their 
preservation, though his efforts 
were for some time without success. 
However, the weather next day prox- 
ing stormy, and there being t 
danger of the ship's parting, they! 
began to be alarmed with the fears of 
perishing, and were desirous of get- 
ting to land; but it seems their mad- 
ness had not yet left them, for the 
boat not appearing to fetch them off 
50 soon as they 


our of of the crew, it will not be 
diffienlt to frame some j of 
the disorder and anarchy which took 


place when they at last got all on 
shore. For the men conceived that 
y the loss of the ship the authorit 
the officers was at an end; an 
they being now on a desolate 
where scarcely any other provisions 
could be got except what should be 
ssved out of the wreck, this was an- 


wreck, and the securi provi- 
sions, sothat they might be 
forfuture exigencies as m 
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per, which rendered them utterly un- 
vernable.! 

But besides these heart-burnings, 
oceasioned by petulance and hunger, 
there was another important point, 
which set the greatest part of the 

ple at variance with the captain. 

is was their differing with him in 
opinion on the measures to be pur- 
sued in the present exigency ; for the 
captain was determined, if possible, 
to fit up the boats in the best manner 
he could, and to proceed with them 
to the northward. For having with 
himabove100* men in health, and hav- 
ing got some fire-arms and ammuni- 
tion — the wreck, he did not doubt 
but they could master any Spanish 
vessel they should meet with in those 
seas; and he thought he could not 
fail of meeting with one in the neigh- 
bourhood of Chiloe or Baldivia, in 
which, when he had taken her, he 
intended to proceed to the rendezvous 
at Juan Fernandez ; and he further 
insisted, that should they meet with 
no imt the way, yet the boats 
alone would easily carry them there. 
But this was a me that, however 
prudent, was no ways relished by the 
— of his people; for, 
quite jaded with the [fatignes,] dis- 
tresses, and T had deci 
run through, they could not think of 
ting an enterprise further which 
ad hitherto proved so disastrous; 
and therefore the common resolution 
was to lengthen the long-boat, and 
with that and the rest of the boats, 
to steer to the southward, to pass 


1 Sir John Barrow, in his Life of 
Anson,” states that it was in conse- 
uence of the mutinous and bad con- 
dact of the shi searnen of the 


Wager, that Anson, in 1748, when he | da 


had the management of the Admiralty, 
in the absence of the Duke of Bal 
ford and Lord Sandwich, got an Act 
(21 George Il.) for extending 
the discipline of the navy to the 
is Majesty's ships, wrecked, 


Ed. 1776 : „Above 200." 
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through the Straits of n, and 
to range along the east side of South 
America, till should arrive at 


Brazil, where they doubted not to be 
well received, and to procure a pass- 
age to Great Britain. This project 
was at fit aight infinitely moreBazard- 
ous and tedious than what was m: 
posed by the captain; but as it 
the air of returning home, and flatter- 
ed them with the hopes of bringing 
themonce moretotheirnative country, 
this circumstance alone rendered them 
inattentive to all its inconveniences, 
and made them adhere to it with in- 
surmountable obstinacy ; so that the 
captain himself, though he never 
changed his opinion, was yet obliged 
to give way to the torrent, and in ap- 
ce to acquiesce in this resola- 
tion, whilst he endeavoured under- 
hand to give it all the obstruction he 
could, particularly in the lengthen- 
ing of the long-boat, which he con- 
trived should be of such a size, that 
though it might serve to carry them 
to Juan Fernandez, would yet, he 
hoped, appear incapable of so long a 
navigation as that 


r^ to the coast of 

But the captain, his stead 
€— n at first to thts favourite -- 
ect, e ied the people 
— m; to which, likewise, the 
following unha i great] 
contributed. The — icd 


most of the officers who had adhered 
to the captain's authority, and had 
even treated the captain himself with 
great abuse and insolence. As his 
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plain to him, intermeddled in the 
affair with great eagerness; and 
grossly insulting the purser, who was 
then delivering our provisions just 
by the captain's tent, aud was him- 
self — 9 violent, the purser, 
e by his scurrility, and per- 
haps — — by former 3 cried 
out A mutiny !" adding “that the 
dog had pistols,” and then himself 
fired a shot at Cozens, which, how- 
ever, missed him. But the captain, 
on this outery and the report of the 
pistol, rushed out of his tent; and, 
not doubting but it had been fired by 
Cozens as the commencement of a 
mutiny, he immediately shot him in 
the head without further deliberation, 
and though he did not kill him on 
the spot, yet the wound proved mor- 
er died about fourteen days 
al 


a N od 
to the people, did yet for a consider- 
able time awe them to their duty, and 
rendered them more submissive to the 
eaptain's authority. But at last, 
when towards the middle of October 
the long-boat was nearly completed, 
and they were preparing to put to 
sea, the additional provocatíon he 
gave them by m traversing 
their project of 8 ux i 
the Straits of Magellan, 
fears that he might at length e 

a party sufficient to overturn this 
favourite measure, made them resolve 


set at 

him, and the few who 

ir fortunes with him, 

no other embarkation but the yawl ; 
w 
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When the ship was wrecked, there 
remained alive on board the Wager 
near 130 persons; of these, above 
thirty died durin ig their stay Ege the 
pies and near eighty went off in the 
ong-boat and the cutter to the south- 
: so that there remained with 
the captain, after their departure, no 
more than nineteen persons, which, 
however, was as many as the barge 
and the yawl—the only embarkations 
left them—conld well carry off. It 
was on the 13th of October, five 
months after the shipwreck, that the 
long-boat, converted into a schooner, 
weighed and stood to the southward, 
giving the captain, who, with Lieu- 
tenant Hamilton of the land forces, 
and the — — was then on the 
beach, three cheers at their departure. 
It was the 29th of January following 
before they arrived at Rio Grande on 
the coast of Brazil ; and having, by 
various accidents, left about twent: 
of their on shore at the dii. 
ferent places they touched at; and a 
pus number having perished by 
unger during the course of their na- 


vigation, there were no more than 
thirty of them left when they arrived 
in that Indeed the undertaking 


of itself was a most extraordin 
for, not to mention the 1 eH 


IN 
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imagined, but an island at some dis- 
tance from the main, which afforded 
no other sorts of provision but shell- 
fish and a few herbs; and as the 
test part of what they had got 
—.— the ship was carried off in the 
long-boat, the captain and his people 
were often in great necessity, especi- 
ally as they chose to preserve what 
little sea-provisions remained for their 
store when they should go to the 
northward. During their residence 
at this island, which was by the sea- 
men denominated Wager Island,“ 
they had now and then a straggli 
canoe or two of the Indians, whi 
came and bartered their fish and other 
rovisions with our people. This was 
indeed some little succour, and at an- 
other season might perhaps have been 
ater; for as there were sev 
Train huts on the shore, it was su 
pon that in some years, during the 
eight of summer, many of these savs 
ages might resort thither to fish. And, 
from what has been related in the ac- 
count of the Anna pink, it should 
seem to be the 


clinsate more to the north- 
ward. And on this mention of the 
Anna pink, I cannot but observe how 
much it is 3 A v 
Wager's peop no knowledge 
her le near them on the coast ; 
for as she was not above thirty 

distant from them, and came into 
their neighbourhood about the same 
time the Wager was lost, and was a 
fine „ ppm cers easily have 
taken them on board have 
carried them to Juan Fernandez. In- 
deed, I suspect she was still nearer to 
— r eek E is uos estimated, o 
sev of ager's people, at dif- 
ferent times, heard the report of a 
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the Anna pink, ially as what 
was heard at Wager Island was about 


the same time of the day. But to 
return to Captain Chea 
Upon the 14th of December the 


captain and his people embarked in 
the barge and —(— in order to 
roceed to the northward, taking on 
with them all the provisions 
they could amass from the wreck of 
the ship; but they had scarcely been 
an hour at sea when the wind began 
to blow hard, —— —— 
that they were obliged to throw the 
test part of their isions over- 
to avoid immediate destruction. 
This was a terrible misfortune in a 
— of the world where food is so dif- 
cult to be got; however, they still 
persisted in their design, putting on 
shore as often as they could to seek 
subsistence. But, about a fortni 
after, another dreadful accident 
them, for the yaw] sank at an anchor, 
and one of the men in her wasdrowned ; 
and as the 


— Eder] the perv: ess 
of the winds — the reas 
ruptions which their after food 
occasioned ; till at last, about the end 


à 


thisexpedition, thedifficultiesof which 
appeared insuperable, and to return 
again to Wager Island, where 

got back abont the middle of Febru- 


cannon, which I coneeive could be no | fati 


other than the evening gun fired frum 


1 A small island just north of Wel- 
Island on the western coast of 
in, and divided from the pen- 


— TE. 
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their good fortune, there came in a 
short time two canoes of Indians, 
amongst whom was a native of Chiloe 
who spoke a little Spanish ; and the 
surgeon who was with Captain Cheap 
understanding that lan e, he made 
a bargain with the Indian, that if he 
8 the captain and his people 
to Chiloe in the barge he emi have 
her, and all that belonged to her, for 
his pains. Accordingly, on the 6th 
of March, the eleven persons, to which 
the company was now reduced, em- 
barked in the barge on this new ex- 
ptos ; but after having proceeded 
or a few days, the captain and four of 
his principal officers being on shore, 
the six, who together with an Indian 
remained in the barge, put off with 
her to sea and did not return. 

By this means there were left on 
shore Captain Cheap, Mr Hamilton, 
lieutenant of marines; the Honour- 
able Mr Byron? and Mr Campbell, 
midshipmen; and Mr Elliot, the sur- 

n. One would have thought their 

istresses had long before this time 
been incapable of augmentation, but 
they found, on reflection, that their 
present situation was much more dis- 
maying than anything they had yet 
gone through, being left on a desolate 
coast without any provision, or the 
means of procuring any, for their 
arms, ammunition, and every conveni- 
ency they were masters of, except the 
tattered habits they had on, were all 
But when 


of this * aE calamity, and were 

rsuaded they had no relief to 
Boos for, A ived a canoe at a 
distance, w E grovel to be that of 

1 The Honourable John Byron, who 
left a well-written narrativa of his 
sufferings and adventures; as Com- 
modore, he commanded an expedition 
of discovery to the southern parts of 
South America in 1764-1766, and cir- 
eumnavigated the globe partly in the 
same as his former commander. 


He afterwards rose to the rank of Ad- 
Lord 
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the Indian who had undertaken to 
earry them to Chiloe, heand his family 
being then on board it. He made no 
difficulty of coming to them, for it 
seems he had left Captain Cheap and 
his people a little before to go a-fish- 
ing, and had in the meantime com- 
mitted them to the care of the other 
Indian, whom the sailors had carried 
to sea in the But when he 
came on shore and found the ba: 
gone and his companion missing, 
was extremely con and could 
with difficulty be persuaded that the 
other Indian was not murdered ; but 
being at last satisfied with the account 
that was given him, he still under- 
took to them to the Spanish 
settlements, and (as the Indians are 
well skilled in fishing and fowling) 
to procure them provisions by 
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Chiloe, the captain and the three who 
were with him were sent to Valparaiso, 
and thence to Santiago, the 2 of 
Chili, where they continued above a 
me but on the advice of a cartel 
ing settled betwixtGreat Britain and 
Spain, Captain Cheap, Mr Byron, and 
Hamilton were permitted to return 

to Europe on board a French ship. 
Tho other midshipman, Mr Cam bell, 
having changed his religion whilst at 
Santiago, chose to go back [overland] 
to Buenos Ayres with Pizarro and his 
officers, with whom he went afterwards 
to Spain on board the Asia; and there 


having failed in his endeavours to pro- | ! 


eure a commission from the Court of 
Spain, he returned to England, and 
attempted to get reinstated in the 
British navy ; and has since publish- 
ed a narration of his adventures, in 
which he complains of the injustice 
that had been done him, and strong- 
ly disavows his ever being in the 


story. 


CHAPTER IV. 


AnovT a week after the arrival of our 
victnaller, the Trial sl that had 
been sent to the Island of 

returned to an anchor at Juan Fer- 
nandez, after having been round that 
island without 


meeting any part of 
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her working and straining in bad 
weather; for thereby several of her 


her bags were 
soaked through’ . . . . The 
thorough refitting of the Anna pink, 
pro by the ters, was, in 
our present situation, impossible to be 
complied with, as all the plank and 
iron in the sq' was insufficient 
for that purpose. And now the master, 
— is own — confirmed 
b opinion e carpenters, 
0 tg ition to the Commodore 


please to hase the hull and furni- 
ture of the pink for the use of the 


up, 

hands belonging to the pink, were sent 
on board the Gloucester ; as that ship 
had buried the greatest number of 
men in proportion to her complement. 
But one or two of them 
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oe and of our nt strength. We 
had buried on the Centurion 
since our leaving St Helens 292, and 
had now remaining on board 214, 
This will doubtless appear a most 
extraordinary mortality ; but yet on 
board the Gloucester it had been much 
greater, for out of a much smaller 
crew than ours they had buried the 
same number, and had only eighty- 
two remaining alive. It might 
expected that on board the Trial the 
slaughter wonld have been the most 
terrible, as her decks were almost con- 
stantly knee-deep in water; butit hap- 
ned otherwise, for she escaped more 
avourably than the rest, since she only 
buried forty-two, and had now thirty- 
nine remaining alive. The havoc of 
this disease had fallen still severer on 
the invalids and marines than on the 
sailors; for on board the Centurion, 
out of invalids and seventy-nine 
marines there remained only four 
invalids, including officers, and eleven 
marines ; and on the Gloucester 
every invalid perished, and out of 
forty-eight marines only two escaped. 
From this account it appears that the 
three ships together departed from 
England with 961 men on board, of 
whom 626 were dead before this time ; 
so that the whole of our remaining 
crews, which were now to be distri- 
buted amongst three ships, amounted 
to no more than 385 men and boys, 
a number greatly insufficient for man- 
ing the Centurion alone, and barely 
capable of navigating all the three 
th the utmost exertion of their 


more — ns we were hitherto 
uncertain of thofate of Pizarro's squad- 
ron, and had reason to suppose that 
————— Sat 


hl 


force to be fitted ont from Callao; 
and, however contemptible the shi 
and sailors of this part of the world 
may have been generally esteemed, it 
was scarcely possible for anything 
bearing the name of a ship of force to 
be feebler or less considerable than 
ourselves. And had there been no- 
thiug to be apprehended from the 
na pone of the Spaniards in this 
part of the world, yet our enfeebled 
condition would nevertheless give us 
the greatest uneasiness, as we were 
incapable of attempting any of their 
considerable places ; for the risking of 
twenty men, weak as we then w 
wasrisking the safety of the whole. 
So that we conceived we should be 
oa rome to mcum) cuti with 
w lew prizes we up at 
sea before we were — pnl, after 
which we — in all probability be 
obliged to depart with itati 
and esteem ourselves — rad 
gain our native country, leaving our 
enemies to triumph on the incon- 
siderable mischief they had received 
from a squadron whose equipment 
had filled them with such dreadful 
apprehensions. This was a subject 
on which we had reason to imagine 
the Spanish ostentation would remark- 
ably exert itself; though the causes 
of our —— tment and their secu- 
rity were neither to be t for in 
their valour nor our miscon uch 
were the desponding reflections w 

at that time arose on the review and 


comparison of our remaining 
with our original numbers. 
our fears were far from being 
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ourselves in getting our ships in 
readiness for the sea, We converted 
the foremast of the vietualler into a 
mainmast for the Trial sloop ; and, 
still flattering ourselves with the pos- 
sibility of the arrival of some other 
ships of our squadron, we intended 
to leave the mainmast of the victualler 
to make a mizzenmast for the Wager. 
Thus all hands being employed in 
forwarding our departure, we on the 
Sth, about eleven in the morning, 
espied a sail to the NE., which con- 
tinued to approach us till her courses 
pen even with the horizón. In 
this interval we all had hopes she 
might prove one of our own squadron ; 
but at length, finding she steered 
away to the eastward, without haul- 
ing in for the island, we concluded 
she must be a Spaniard. And now 
great disputes were set on foot about 
the possibility of her having dis- 
covered our tents on shore, some of 
us strongly insisting that she had 
doubtless near enough to have 
verceived something that bad given 
er a jealousy of an énemy, which 
had occasioned her to the 
eastward without hauling in; but, 


it pursue 

her; and the Centurion being in the 
forwardn i 

up 


y 
our rigging, bent our sails, a - 
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satisfied that it was an enemy, and 
the first we had seen in these seas, 
we resolved not to give over the search 
lightly; and a small breeze springing 
up from the WNW., we got up our 
top-gallant masts and yards, set all 
the sails, and steered to the SE., in 
hopes of retrieving our chase, which 
we ue c to be bound to Valpar- 
aiso. We continued on this course 
all that day and the next; and then, 
not getting sight of our chase, we 

ve over the pursuit, conceiving that 

y that time she must in all proba- 
bility have reached her port. 

And now we pre to return to 
Juan Fernandez, and hauled up to 
the SW. with that view, having but 
very little wind till the 12th, when, 
at three in the morning, there 
up a fresh gale from the WSW., an 
we tacked and stood to the NW.; 
and at daybreak we were agreeably 


a man-of-war, 
i "s squad. 
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up in less than an honr, we found 
that we had both weathered and fore- 
reached upon her considerably, and 
now we were near enough to discover 
that she was only a merchantman, 
without so mmch as a single tier of 
guns. About half-an-hour after 
twelve, being then within a reason- 
able distance of her, we fired four 
shot amongst her rigging; on which 
they lowered their topsails and bore 
down to us, but in very great con- 
fusion, their top-gallant-sails and stay- 
sails all fluttering in the wind. This 
was owing to their having let run 
their sheets and halyards just as we 
fired at them; after which not a man 
amongst them had courage enough to 
venture aloft (for there the shot had 
passed but just before) to take them in. 

As soon as the vessel came within 


hail of us, the Commodore ordered | thence 


them to bring to under his lee-quarter, 
and then hoisted out the boat and sent 
Mr Saumarez, his rà lieutenant, = 
take ion o e prize, wi 
—— all the prisoners on 
board the Centurion, but first — 
officers and When 
Saumarez — boned them, they 
received him at the side with the 
8 t tokens of the most abject 


, who were 
twenty-five in number) extremely ter- 
t appre- 
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bales of a coarser sort of cloth, of 
different colours, somewhat like Col- 
chester baize, called by them Pannia 
da Tierra, with a few bales of cotton, 
and tobacco, which though strong 
was not ill flavoured. These were 
the 8 goods on board her; but 


late, — twenty-thres 
weighing u 

wards of 200 Ibs. avoirdupois. 

ships burthen was about 450 tons; 
she had fifty-three sailors on board, 
both whites and blacks. She came 
from Callao, and had been twenty- 
seven days at sea before she fell into 
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there were no small arms on board, 
except a few pistols belonging to the 
ngers. The prisoners informed 

us that they left ao in compan 
with two other ships, which they had 
parted with some days before, and 
that at first they conceived us to be 
one of their company; and by the 
—— we gave them of the ship 
we had chased from Juan Fernandez, 
they assured us she was of their num- 
ber, but that the coming in sight of 
that island was directly repugnant to 
the merchants’ instructions, who had 
expressly forbid it, as knowing, that 
if any English squadron was in those 
seas, the Island of Fernandez was most 
probably the place of their rendezvous. 
And now, after this short account 
of the ship and her cargo, it is neces- 
sary that I should relate the important 
intelligence which we met with on 
board her, partly from the informa- 
tion of the prisoners, and partly from 
the letters and papers which fell into 
€ here first learned 


now knew was a squadron composed 
of five large —— ships, command - 
ed by Admiral Pizarro, and purposely 
fittel out to traverse our designs, as 
has been already more amply related 
in the Third Cha of the First 
Book. And we had, at the same 
time, the satisfaction to find that 
Pizarro, after his utmost endeavours 
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we were at sea during the same time, 
and on their having no news of us in 
eight months after we were known to 
set sail from St Catherine's, they were 
fully persuaded that we were either 
shipwrecked, or had perished at sea, 
or at least had been obliged to put 
back again ; for it was conceived im- 
possible for any ships to continue at 
sea during so long an interval: and 
therefore, on the application of the 
merchants, and the firm persuasion ot 
our having miscarried, the embargo 
had been lately taken off.! 

This last article made us flatter 
ourselves that, as the enemy was still 
a stran to our having got round 
Cape Horn, and the navigation of 


1 Thomas makes a curiously differ- 
ent report of Pizarro's despatch, and 
one much more flattering to ish 
pride. Pizarro, he says, told the Vice- 
roy of Peru that, though he himself 

been forced back in such a miser- 


passage, he made no doubt bat we 
sbould be in a very weak and defence- 
less condition ; he therefore advised 
the Viceroy 
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these seas was restored, we might | search for it, without hauling in for 
meet with some considerable captures, | the main to secure our easting (a cir- 
and might thereby indem our- | cumstance which at that time we con- 
selves for the incapacity we were now | sidered as very unfortunate to us, on 
under of attempting any of their con- 
siderable settlements ou shore. And 
thus much we were certain of, from 
the information of our prisoners, that 
whatever our success might be as to 
the prizes we might light on, we had 
nothing to fear, weak as we were, from 
the Spanish force in this part of the 
world ; though we discovered that we 
had been in most imminent peril from 
the enemy when we least apprehended 
it, and when our other distresses were 
at the greatest height, For we learn- 
ed from the letters on board, that 
Pizarro, in the e he despatched 
to the Viceroy of Peru after his return 
tothe River of Plate, had intimated 
to him that it was ible some part 
at least of the squadron might 
get round; but that, as he was cer- 
tain from his own experience that if 
they did arrive in those seas it must 
be in a very weak and defenceless 
condition, he advised the Viceroy, in 
order to be secure at all events, to fit 
out what ships of force he had, and 
send them to the southward, where 
in all probability they would intercept 
us singly and before we had an oppor- 
tunity of touching anywhere for re- 
freshment ; in which ease he doubted 
not but we should prove an easy con- 


of May, when we first ted to see 
it, and were in reali —— 
had doubtless fallen in with some 


perplexing, and 
= Lan perhaps have proved fatal, not 
only to us (n the Centurion] but to 
the Trial, the Gloucester, and the 


Anna pink, which separately joined us, 
ai uiia em auth al Quis Ius 


after their arrival at Callao, they 
had been laid up. And our prisoners 
assured us, that whenever intelligence 
was received at Lima of our being in 
these seas, it would be at least two 
months before this armament could be 
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ciently informed of the distresses we 
had gone through, and were greatly 

that we had ever surmounted 
them : but when they saw the Trial 
sloop at anchor, they were still more 
astonished that, after all our fatigues, 
we had tlie industry (besides refitting 
our other ships) to complete such a 
vessel in so short a time, they taking 
it for ted that - had been built 
upon the spot. And it was with t 
difficulty they were prevailed ox do 
believe that she came from England 
with the rest of the squadron ; they 
at first insisting that it was impossible 
such a bauble as that could pass round 
Cape Horn, when the best ships of 
Spain were obliged to put back. 

By the time we arrived at Juan 
Fernandez, the letters found on board 
our prize were more minutely exam- 
ined; and it appearing from them 
and from the accounts of our pri- 
soners that several other merchant- 


recited above, to separate the 
under his command, and em 


of alarming the coast and of 
discovered. And now, the spirits 


2 


gers and twenty-three seamen! to 
assist in navigating the ship, he 
directed Captain Mitchel to leave the 
island as soon as possible, the service 
requiring the utmost despatch, order- 
ing him to proceed to the Latitude of 
5? S., and there to cruise off the high 
land of Paita,* at such a distance 
from shore as should prevent his 
being discovered. On this station he 
was to continue till he should be 
joined by the Commodore, which 
would be whenever it should be known 
that the Viceroy had fitted ont the 
ships at . — on Mr one 
receiving an; intelligence that 
should takes to unite our 
stre These orders being deliv- 
ered to the captain of the Gloucester, 
and all our business completed, we on 
the Saturday following, being the 
19th of September, weighed our an- 
chor, in com $e our prize, and 
pot out of the y, taking our last 
eave of the Island of Juan Fernandez, 
and pe to the eastward, with an 
intention of joining the Trial sloop in 
her station off Valparaiso. 


CHAPTER v. 


AvrHOvGH the Centurion, with her 
the Carmelo, weighed from the 
of Juan Fernandez on the 19th 

z regem the Gloncester 

at anchor in 4 the 

ipe and b ei the 
winds in the offing, it was the 22d of 
the same month, in the evening, be- 
fore we lost sight of the island ; after 
which we continued our course to the 
eastward, in order to reach our station 
and to join the Trial off Valparaiso. 

The next night the n 

squally, and we split our -top- 

sail which we handed for the pre- 


fr thal strength 9 


2 Where the veu trading betwee 
doo egt — parts of I 
2 

ry _ 
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sent, but got it repaired, and set it 
again the next morning. And now, 
on the 24th, a little before sunset, we 
saw two sail to the eastward, on which 
our prize stood directly from us, to 
avoid giving pii suspicion of our be- 
ing cruisers ; whilst we in the mean- 
time made ourselves ready for an 
Mop Uta and steered towards the 
two ships we had discovered, with all 
our canvas. We soon perceived that 
one of these, which had the appear- 
ance of being a stout ship, made 
directly for us, whilst the other kept 
at a very great distance. By 7 o'clock 
we were within pistol-shot of the 
nearest, and had seriei ready to 
pour into her, the gunners having 
their matches in their hands, and only 
waiting for orders to fire; but as we 
knew it was now impossible for her to 
escape us, Mr Anson, before he per- 
mitted to fire ordered the 
master to hail the ship in S ; 
on which the commanding olficer on 
board her, who proved to be Mr 
Hughes, lieutenant of the Trial, an- 
swered us in English, and informed 
us that she was a prize taken by the 
Trial a few days before, and that the 
other sail at a distance was the Trial 
herself, disabled in her masts. We 
were soon after joined by the Trial, 
and Captain Saunders, her com- 
mander, came on board the Centurion. 
He informed the Commodore that he 
had taken this ship the 18th instant; 
that she was a — er, and had 


cost him thirty-six hours’ chase before 
he could come up with her; that for 
some time he gni 


so little 


CAPTURE OF THE ARRANZAZU. 
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and shutting up their windows to 
prevent any of their lights from being 
seen, they had some chance of eseap- 
ing. But a small crevice in one of 
the shutters rendered all their invoca- 
tions ineffectual; for through this 
crevice the people on board the Trial 
perceived a light, which they chased 
till they arrived within gunshot; and 
then Captain Mee alarmed therin 
unexpectedly with a broadside, when 
they flattered themselves " were 
got out of his reach. However, for 
some time after they still kept the 
same sail abroad, and it was not ob- 
served that this first salute had made 
any impression on them ; but just as 
the Trial was preparing to repeat her 
broadside, the Spaniards rn 
their holes, lowered their and 
submitted without any opposition. 
She was one of the largest merchant- 
men employed in those seas, being 
about 600 tons burthen, and was 
called the [Nuestra Sefora de] Arran- 
zazu. She was bound from to 
Valparaiso, and had much the same 

with the Carmelo we had taken 


ing to the eastward the next 
with a fresh gale at S., she had 

additional to her fore- 
mast; so that now she 
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very time when, by our intelligence, 
we had reason to 4 several of o 
enemy's ships would appear upon the 
coas y ako Would now gain the port 
of Valparaiso without obstruetion. 
And I am verily persuaded that the 
embarrassment we received from the 
dismasting of the Trial, and our ab- 
sence from our intended station occa- 
sioned thereby, deprived us of some 
very considerable captures.* 

he weather proving somewhat 
more moderate on the 27th, we sent 
our boat for the captain of the Trial, 
who, when he came on board us, pro- 
duced an instrument, signed by him- 
self and all his officers, nting 
that the sloop, besides being dis- 
masted, was so very leaky in her 
hull, that even in 2 weather 
it was necessary to keep the pum 
constantly at work, A that they 
were then scarcely sufficient to keep 


all inevitably perish, and therefore 

they petitioned the Commodore to take 

some measures for their future safety. 

But the refitting of the Trial, and 

re’ iring of her defects, was an under- 
ing that in the j 

ture greai 


no stores to complete nor 
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Besides, had a port and proper re- 
quisites for this purpose been in our 
possession, yet it would have been 
extreme imprudence, in so critical a 
conjuncture, to have loitered away so 
much time as would have been neces- 
sary for these operations. The Com- 
modore therefore had no choice left 
him but that of taking out her people 
and destroying her; but at the same 
time, as he conceived it necessary for 
his Majesty's service to keep up the 
28 of our force, he appointed 

e Trial's prize (which been 
often employed by the Viceroy of 
Peru as a man-of-war) to be a frigate 
in his oy em n service, manning her 


the 12 that were on Trial, 
and 8 that had belonged to the Anna 
p! When this was thus far 


had we an where she t be | fourteen 
y port mig 


hove down and her bottom. 


1 Thomas, with 
abled condition of 
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asca,! where she would be 
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to meet with Mr Anson. The Com- 
modore likewise ordered Lieutenant 
Saumarez, who (mena the —5 
turion's e, to keep compan; 
a — Res both to asist him in 
oading the sloop, and also that, by 
spreading in their cruise, there might 
be less danger of any of the enemy's 
shi slipping unobserved. 
pas ing despatched, the Cen- 
turion from them at eleven in 
the evening on the 27th of September, 
directing her course to the southward, 
with a view of ee for some days 
to the windward of V. i 


And now by this disposition of our | port 


ships we flattered ourselves that we 
hod taken all the advantages of the 
enemy that we possibly could with 
our small force, since our disposition 
was doubtless the most prudent that 
could be projected. For as we t 
suppose the Gloucester by this time 
to le cape near her station off the 
high land of Paita, we were enabled 
by our separate stations, to intercept 
all vessels employed either betwixt 
Peru and Chil to the southward, or 
betwixt Panama and Peru to the 
northward. Sincethe principal trade 
— Pen to = being — ace 
to the port of paraiso, the - 
turion — to the windward of 
Valparaiso would in all probability 
meet with them, as it is the constant 
practice of those ships to fall in with 
the coast to the windward of that port. 
And the Gloucester would, in like 
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events which degree of pru- 
dence could, ditiis bipes coal ) 
ve an ty to all the ships 


were very tious in regaining 
our station, w; we got the 29th at 
noon, ! yet in pl on and off till 
the 6th of we had not the 


good fortune to discover a sail of any 
sort. And then, having lost all hopes 


1 Thomas, who fi 
in date from Mr Walter, says that 
** on the 30th we saw the main land 
of Chili, This day we began to exer- 
cise our people with smal] arms, which 
was the first time we had done it 
since we came into those seas, and 
which we continued at all proper op- 


portunities during the vo 
3 Thomas here 9 
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of making any adyan a longer 
stay, 9 sail to ths reward of 


the port, in order to join our prizes ; 
but when we arrived on the station 
appointed for them, we did not meet 
with them, though we continued there 
four or five days. We supposed that 
some chase occasioned their leav- 
ing their station, and therefore we 
down the coast to the high 
and of Nasca, where Captain Saun- 
ders was directed to join us. Here 
we atrived on the 21st, and were in 
great expectation of meeting with 
some of the enemy's ships on the 
coast, as both the accounts of former 
vo 
risoners assured us that all ships 
»»und to Callao constantly make thia 
land, to prevent the danger of running 
to the leeward of the port. But not- 
withstíuding the advantages of this 
station we saw no sail till the 2d of 


and the information of our | Val 
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they had seen no vessel since they 
separated from us. 

The little success we all had, and 
our certainty that had any ships been 
stirring in these sens for some time 
past we must have met with them, 
Le us believe that I 2 
y iso, on missing the two sh 
we had taken, had suspected us to be 
in the neighbourhood, and had conse- 
quently laid an embargo on all the 
trade aa — Me 38 
wise a nd ey t by 
this time be fitting out the ae 
at Callao; for we knew that it was no 
uncommon thing for an from 

paraiso to reach Lima in twenty- 
nine or thirty days, and it was now 
since we had 


the T S 
ron at Callao, determined th 


ain Mitchel 
aita) as soon 
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about seven leagues distant. This 
island lies in the Latitude of about 
14° S., and about five miles to the 
northward of a high land called Morro 
Viejo, or the Old Man's Head. I 
mention this island and the high land 
near it more particularly, because be- 
tween them is the most eligible station 
on that coast for cruising upon the 


enemy, as all ships bound to Callao, | her 


whether from the northward or the 
southward, run well in with the land 
in this part. By the 5th of Novem- 
ber, at three in the afternoon, we 
were advanced within view of the 
high land of Barranca, lying in the 
Latitude of 10° 36' S., bearing from 
us NE. by E., distant eight or nine 
leagues ; and an hour and a half 


afterwards we had the satisfaction we | i 


. She a] leeward, 

and we all immediately gave her 

chase; but the Centurion so much 

outsailed the two prizes, that we soon 

ran them ont of sight, and gained 
c 


ast Mr Anson resolved, as we were 
then before the wind, to keep all his 
sails set, and not to change his course. 
For though we had no doubt but the 
chase would alter her course in the 
night; yet, as it was uncertain what 

she would go upon, it was thought 
more prudent to keep on our course, 


. 
al near on 
Coe 
take we lose her. 
Thus, chase 
about an dark, 
some one us con- 
stantly i i her 
sails right but at last 
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third lieutenant, Mr Dennis, was sent 
in the boat with sixteen men to take 
possession of the prize, and to return 
the prisoners to our ship. This ship 
was named the Santa Teresa de Jesus, 
built at Guayaquil, of about 300 tona 
burthen, and was commanded by Bar- 
M: Sng 8 a Biscayer. i — 
was bound from Guayaquil to Callao; 

oading consisted of timber, cacao, 


really lost to the enemy, and that the 
despoiling them was no contemptible 
branch of that service in which we 
were now employed by our country.! 


1 Thomas gives a quaint and amns- 
acconnt of thè use the 
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Besides our prize's crew, which | guardian and protector. He was par- 


amounted to forty-five hands, there 
were on her ten passengers, con- 
sisting of four men and three women, 
who were natives of the country, born 
of Spanish parents, and three black 
female slaves that attended them. 
The women were a mother and her two 
daughters, the eldest about twenty- 
one, and the youngest about fourteen. 
lt is not to be wondered at that 
women of these years should be exces- 
sively alarmedat falling into the hands 
of an enemy whom, from the former 
outrages of the Buccaneers; and by 
the artful iusinuations of their priests, 
they had been taught to consider as 
the most terrible and brutal of all 
mankind, These apprehensions, too, 
were in the present instance exagger- 
ated by the singular beauty of the 
youngest of the women, and the riot- 
ous disposition which they might well 
expect to find in a set of sailors that 
had not seen a woman for nearatwelve- 
month. Full of these terrors, the 
themsel 


i 


$ 


i 
1 


E 
: 


i 
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ticularly chosen for this byMr 
Anson, as he seemed to extremely 
interested in all that concerned the 
women, and had at first declared that 
he was married to the youngest of: 
them; though it afterwards a) | 
both from the information of the restof 
the prisoners and othercireumstances, 
that he had asserted this with a view 
the better to secure them from the 
insults they on their first 
falling into our hands, By this com- 
passionate and indulgent behaviour of 
the Commodore, the — of 
our female prisoners entirely subsided, 
and they continued easy and cheer- 
ful during the whole time they were 
with us, as I shall have occasion to 
mention more particularly hereafter. 

I have before observed, that at the 


the northward, being now four 


rd company. We here found the sea, 
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we spread our ships in such a manner 
that it was not probable any vessel of 
the enemy could escape us. In our 
run along this coast we generally ob- 
served that there was a current which 
set us to the northward at the rate 
of ten or twelve miles each day. 
And now, being in about 8° of 
Latitude, we began to be attended 
with vast numbers of flying fish and 
bonitos, which were the first we saw 
after our departure from the coast of 
Brazil. But it is remarkable, that on 
the east side of South America they 
extended to a much higher latitude 
than they do on the west side; for 
we did not Jose them on the coast of 
Brazil till we approached the southern 
tropic. The reason for this diversity 
is doubtless the different d 
heat obtaining in the same latitude 
on different sides of that continent.! 
On the 10th of November we were 
three leagues south of the southern- 
most Island of Lobos, lying in the Lat. 
of 60° 27' S. There are two islands 
of this name : this, called Lobos de 
la Mar; and another, which lies to 
the northward of it, very much re- 
sembling it in shape and ap nce, 
and often mistaken for it, called 
Lobos de Tierra. We were now 


drawing near to the station appointed | oth 
to the G * 


loncester; for which reason, 

fearing to miss her, we made an easy 
2E The next morning, 
„we saw a ship in shore, 


her. Lieutenant Brett, who com- 
manded the barge, came up with her 
first, about 9 o'clock, and running 
s gne of her, he fired a volley of 
small shot between the masts, just 
over the heads of the ple on 
— und then eras! ec entered 
wi 


the 


board forty-three mariners. She was 
deep laden with steel, iron, 
per, cedar, plank, snuff, rosari 


uro bale goods, der-blue, 
— Romish indulge nces, and 
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firmed by the other prisoners) was one 
John Williams, an Irishman, whom 
he found on board the Spanish vessel. 
Williams was a Papist, who worked 
his from Cadiz, and had 
travelled over all the kingdom of 
Mexico as a pedlar. He pretended 
that by this business he had got 4000 
or 5000 dollars; but that he was em- 

by the priests, who knew he 
had money, and was at last stripped 
of all he had. He was, indeed, at 
present all in rags, being but just got 
out of Paita gaol, where he had been 
confined for some misdemeanour; he 
expressed great joy upon seeing his 
countrymen, and immediately in- 
formed them, that a few days before 
a vessel came into Paita, where the 
master of her informed the Governor 
that he had been chased. in the offing 
by a very large ship, which, from her 


size, and the colour of her sails, he 
was ed must be one of the 
English squadron. This we then 
conj to have been the Glouces- 
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and, in the opinion of the prisoners, 
she might be able to sail the succeed- 
ing morning. 

e character they gave us of this 
vessel, on which the money was to 
be shipped, left us little reason to 
believe that our ship, which had been 
in the water near two years, could 
have any chance of coming up with 
her, if we once suffered her to escape 
out of the port. And therefore, as 
we were now discovered, and the 
coast would be soon alarmed, and as 
our cruising in these parts any longer 

d answer no purpose, the Com- 
modore resolved to surprise the place, 
having first minutely informed him- 
self? of its strength and condition, 
and being fully satisfied that there 
was little danger of losing many of 
our men in the attempt. This sur- 
prise of Paita, besides the treasure it 
promised us, and its being the only 
en ise it was in our power to 
undertake, had these other advan- 
Hae attending it, that we should in 

ili ourselves with 
vision, of 


How it succeeded, a 
swered our expectations, shall be the 
subject of the following Chapter. 


1741] 
mud, and the roofs thatched with 
leaves. These edifices, though ex- 
tremely slight, are abundantly suli- 
cient for a climate where rain is con- 
sidered as a prodigy, and is not seen 
in many years; so that it is said that 
a small quantity of rain falling in this 
country in the year 1728, it ruined a 
great number of buildings, which 
mouldered away, and, as it were, 
melted before it. The inhabitants of 
Paitaare principally Indians and black 
slaves, or at least a mixed breed, the 
whites being very few. The port of 
Paita, though in reality little more 
than a bay, is esteemed the best on 
that part of the coast, and is indeed a 
very secure and n 
age. It is great] uen y 

vessels comin dan dis north, since 


passage to Callao ; and the length of 
— 3 (che wind ſor the greatest 
e 


leagues distant to the northward, 
whence water, maize, greens, fowls, 


Ko., are brought to Paita on balsas, or 
floats, for the convenience of the ships 
that touch here ; and cattle are some- 
t from Piura, atown which 
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wind is generally contrary, tlie passage 
by sea is very tedious and fatiguing ; 
but by land there is a tolerably good 
road parallel to the coast, with many 
stations and vill for the accommo- 
dation of travellers. The town of 
Paita is itself an open place ; its sole 
protection and defence is [a small fort 
or redoubt near the shore of the bay), 
It was of conseqnence to us to be well 
informed of the fabric and strength of 
this fort; and the i 
our prisoners we found that there were 
eight pieces of cannon mounted in it, 
but that it had neither ditch nor out- 
work, being only surrounded by a 
plain brick wall; and that the garri- 
son consisted of only one weak com- 
pany, but the town itself might pos- 
sibly arm 300 men more. 
r Anson, informed himself 
of the 2 2 of resolved 
to attempt it that very night.“ We 
were then about twelve leagues distant 
from the shore, far enough to preve: 
our being discovered, yet not so far 
but that, by making all the sail we 
could, we might arrive in the bay 
with our ships in the night. How- 
ever, the Commodore quM con- 
sidered that this would be an im; 


peewit as our shi 
such might 
easily i at a distance even 


; 
if 
Ti 


of the place did not require our whola 
fre, fcire to attempt it with our 
Aq icem — — 
man well ided with arms 
and ammunition, he gave the com- 
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were ordered to attend the lieuten- 
ant, and to conduct him to the 
most convenient landing pl. and 
were afterwards to be his guides on 
shore. And that we might have the 

ter security for their faithful be- 
—— on this occasion, the Commo- 
8 
soners, that if the pilots ac y 
they should all ar them 5 
and set on shore at this place; but in 
ease of any misconduct or treachery, 
he threatened them that the pilots 
should be instantly shot, and that he 
would carry all the rest of the Span- 
iards who were on board him prisoners 
to England. So that the prisoners 


themselves were interested in our suc- | p. 


cess ; and therefore we had no reason 
to suspect our conductors either of 
negligence or perfidy. And on this 
occasion I cannot but remark a singu- 
lar circumstance of one of the pilots 
employed by us in this business. It 
seems (as we afterwards learned) he 


had been taken by M ec ipperton 
N years before, FU had 


u e employ contrary to his in- 
nation, is an incident so very extra- 
ordinary that I could not help taking 
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instantly e off in their boat, row- 
ing towards the fort, shouting and 
crying, The English ! The English 
— ea by which the whole town was 
suddenly alarmed; and our people 
soon observed several lights hurrying 
backwards and forwards in the fort, 
and other marks of the inhabitants 
being in great motion. Lieutenant 
Brett on enco! his men to 


men were conducted by 
one of the to the en- 
trance of a narrow not above 


of the fort ; 
best manner the shortness of the time 
would allow, they immediately march- 


had been confined so on ship- 
board, and were now for the first time 
on 8 2 uem 8 
ous as ways are w. 

and animated besides in the present 
case with the 
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dated that they were much more soli- 
citous about the means of their flight 
than of their resistance. So that 
though upon entering the parade our 
people received a volley from the mer- 
chants who owned the treasure then 
in the town, and who, with a few 
others, had ranged themselves in a 
— that ran round the Governor's 

ouse, yet that post was immediately 
abandoned upon the first fire made by 
our people, who were thereby left in 
quiet possession of the parade. 

On this success Lieutenant Brett 
divided his men into two parties, 
ordering one of them to surround the 
Governor's house, and if possible to 
secure the Governor, whilst he himself 
with the other marched to the fort 
with an intent to force it. But, con- 
trary to his expectation, he entered it 
without opposition ;* for the enemy, 
on his approach, abandoned it, and 
made their escape over the walls. By 
this means the whole place was mas- 
tered in less than a pu of an 
hour's time from the first landing, 
with no other loss than that of one 
man kiled on the spot, and two 
wounded ;* oneof whom was the Span- 
ish pilot of the Teresa, who received a 

1 “On our getting possession of the 
castle,” says Thomas, our command- 
ing officer very T et 
the guns to be thrown over the walls, 
which accordingly was executed ; but 
some time after, ing on the ill- 
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musket ball ; 
to wit, Arthur Lusk, a quarter-master, 


— aban ep ilot of the Teresa, 
whom we ryt meer 
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slight bruise by a ball which grazed on 
his wrist. Indeed, another of the 
company, the Honourable Mr Keppel, 
son to the Earl of Albemarle, had a 
very narrow escape; for having on a 
Jockey cap, one side of the peak was 
shaved off close to his temple by a 
ball, which, however, did him no other 
Au , And now Piscine Brett, 

success, a guard at 
the fort, and another at the Governor's 
house, and Lo sentinels at all 
the avenues 


ads 


we might be able to treat for the ran- 
som of the place; but it seems his 
alertness rendered it impossible to 
seize him. The few inhabitants who 
remained were confined in one of the 
churches under a guard, except some 
stout Negroes who were found in the 
place ; these, instead of being shut up, 
were employed the remaining part of 
the night to assist in carrying the 
treasure from the custom-house and 
other places to the fort: however, 
there was care taken that they should 
be always attended by a file of mus- 
keteers. E 

The transporting the treasure from 
the custom-house to the fort was the 
principal occupation of Mr Brett's 
people after he had got possession of 
the place. But the sailors, while 
they were thus employed, could not 
be prevented from entering the houses 
which lay near them, in search of pri- 
vate pi And, the first thin 
which occurred to them being the 
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that interval. I must observe, that 
after the boats were gone off we la 
by till 1 o'clock in the morning, an 
then, supposing our detachment to be 
near landing, we made an easy sail for 
the bay. About seven in the morning 
we began to open the bay, and soon 
after we had a view of the town ; and 
though we had no reason to doubt of 
the success of the enterprise, yet it 
was with great m that we first dis- 
covered an infallible signal of the cer- 
tainty of our hopes: this was b 
means of our 8 ſor throug 
them we saw an optan flag hoisted 
on the of the fort, which to 
us was e incontestible "n our 
le got possession of the town. 
re plied into the bay with as much 
expedition as the wind, which ther 
blew off shore, would Mos us, and 
at eleven the Trial's t came on 


board us, laden with dollars and 
church-plate ; and the officer who 
commanded me informed us of the 
precedi ight's transactions, such as 

17 — y related them. About 
two in the afternoon we came to an 
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of horse, which seemed to be what the 
enemy prineipally depended on, would 
dare to venture in streets and among 
houses, even had their numbers been 
three times as great; and therefore, 
notwithstanding their menaces, we 
went on, as long as the daylight last- 
ed, calmly, in sending off the treasure, 
and in employing the boats to carry 
on board the refreshments, such as 
hogs, fowls, &c., which we found here 
in great abundance. But at night, to 
prevent any surprise, the Commodore 
sent on shore a reinforcement, who 
sted themselves in all the streets 
eading to the parade; and for their 
greater security they traversed the 
streets with barricades six feet high : 
and the enemy continuing quiet all 


night, we at daybreak returned again | though 


to our labour of loading the boats and 
sending them off. 


us to have secured the Gover- 
nor. Forwe found in the place many 
storehouses full of valuable effects, 
which were useless to us at present, 
and such as we could not find room 
foron board. But had the Governor 
been in our power, he would in all 
probability have treated for a ransom, 
which would have been extremely 
advantageous both to him and us; 
Whereas he being now at liberty, and 
having collected all the force of the 
round, and 


mittin: 


several m to 
bitants who were in our ^ 
ing him to enter into a 
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treat, he would set fire to the town 
aud all the warehouses : yet the gover- 
nor was so imprudent and arrogant, 
that he despised all these reiterated 
applieations, and did not deign even 
to return the least answer to them. 


Spaniards without the town being in 
extreme want of water, many of their 
slaves erept into the place by stealth, 


second day, we were assured both by 
the deserters and these ers 
we took, that the i on the 


hill, who were by this time increased 
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connected by means of sentinels placed 
within call of each other, and the 
whole being visited by frequent rounds, 
attended with a drum, these marks of 
our vigilanee, which the enemy could 
not be ignorant of, as they could 
doubtless hear the drum, if not the 
calls of the sentinels ; these marks, I 
say, of our vigilance and of our readi- 
ness to receive them, cooled their re- 
solution, and made them forget the 
vaunts of the preceding day ; so that 
we passed the second night with as 
little molestation as we had done the 
first. 

We had finished sending the treasure 
on board the Centurion the evening 
before; so that the third morning, 
being the 15th of November, the boats 
were employed in carrying off the 
most valuable part of the effects that 
remained in the town.! And the Com- 
modore intending to sail this day, he 
about 10 o'clock, pursuant to his pro- 
mise, sent all his prisoners, amount- 
ing to eighty-eight, on shore, giving 
orders to Lieutenant Brett to secure 
— in one iat me churches — ~ 

ict guard was ready to em 
his men. Mr Brett was at the same 
time ordered to set the whole town on 
fire,* except the two churches (which 


1 * Which,” by Thomas's account, 
* chiefly consisted of rich brocades, 
laced cloths, bales of fine linens and 
woollens, britannias, stays, and the 
like; together with a t number 
of hogs, some sheep fowls, cases 
of S brandies and wines, a great 
quantity of onions, olives, sweet-meats, 
and many other thi 


nam which the sailors 
would have been equally divided . 
T — they 


the ships’ 


too tedious to | Bu 
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by good fortune stood at some distance 
from the other houses), and then he 
was to abandon the place and to come 
on board. "These orders were punetu- 
ally complied with; for Mr Brett 
immediately set his men to work to 
distribute pitch, tar, and other com- 
bustibles (of which great quantities 
were found here) into houses situated 
in different streets of the town; so 
that, the place being fired in many 
quarters at the same time, the destruc- 
tion might be more violent and sud- 
den, and. the enemy, after our depar- 
ture, might not be able to extinguish 
it These preparations being made, 
he in the next place ordered the can- 
non which he found in the fort, to be 
nailed up ;*and then, setting fire to 
those houses which were most wind- 
ward, he collected his men, and 


on the hill, i 
vel to tr could 
—.— his — 88 
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inquiries amongst each other, to in- 
form themselves where he was left, or 
5 what accident he was detained, 
ey, after considerable delay, re- 
solved to get into their boats and to 
put off without him. And the last 
man was actually embarked, and the 
boats just putting off, when they 
heard him calling to them to take 
him in. The town was by this time 
so thoroughly on fire, and the smoke 
covered the beach so effectually, that 
they could scarcely seo him, though 
they heard his voice. The lieuten- 
ant instantly ordered one of the boats 
to his relief, which found him up to 
the chin in water, for he had waded 
as far as he durst, being extremely 
frightened with the apprehensions of 
falling into the hands of an enemy, 
enraged, as tuy doubtless were, with 
the pillage and destruction of their 
town. On inquiring into the cause 
of his staying behind, it was found 
that he had taken that morning too 
a dose of brandy, which had 
thrown him into so sound a sleep, 
that he did not awake till the fire 


thickest of the e, 

liest means to the enemy; 

and making the best of his way to 
he ran far 
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durst (for 
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enemy (though they flocked down in 
great numbers) could possibly put a 
Stop to it, or prevent the entire de- 
struction of the place, and all the 
merchandise contained therein. 

Our detachment under Lieutenant 
Brett having safely joined the squad- 
ron, the Commodore prepared to leave 
the qu the same evening. He 
fonnd, when he first came into the 
bay, six vessels of the enemy at 
anchor; one of which was the ship 
which, according to our intelligence, 
was to have sailed with the treasure 
to the coast of Mexico, and which, 
as we were persuaded she was a good 
sailer, we resolved to take with us. 
The others were two snows, a bark, 
and two row-galleys of thirty-six 
oars a- piece; t ese last, as we were 


of the same kind built at dilferent 
intended 
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dispose of nor carry away, the total 
amount of this merchandise can only 
be rudely guessed at. But the Span- 
i in the representations they made 
to the Court of Madrid (as we were 
afterwards assured), estimated their 
whole loss at a million and a half of 
dollars; and when it is considered 
that no small part of the goods we 
burned there were of the richest and 


most expensive species, as broad- | 


cloths, silks, cambrics, velvets, &c., 
I cannot but think their valuation 
sufficiently moderate. As to our 
part, our acquisition, though incon- 
siderable in comparison of what we 
destroyed, was yet in itself far ffom 
despicable ; for the wrought plate, 
dollars, and other coin which fell into 
our hands, amounted to upwards of 
£30,000 storling, besides several rings, 
bracelets, and jewels, whose intrinsic 
value we could not then determine ; 
and over and above all this, the plun- 
der which became the property of the 
immediate captors was very t; 80 
that upon the whole it was by much 
the most important booty we made 
upon that coast. 
There remains, 

of this place, another ity to 
be mentioned, which, on account of 
the great honour which our national 
character in those has thence 
received, and the reputation which 
our Commodore in ieulat has 
thereby acquired, merits a distinct 
and circumstantial discussion. It 
has been pe omm ac that all the 
E taken us in our preced- 
were d on shore and dis- 
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never been from home before, lamented 
his captivity in the most moving 
manner, regretting in very plaintive 
terms his parents, his brothers, his 
sisters, and his native eountry, of all 
which he was fully persuaded he had 
taken his last farewell, believing that 
he was now devoted for the pui 
part of his life to an abject and erue 
servitude ; nor was he singular in his 
fears, for his companions on board, 
and indeed all the Spaniards that 
came into our power, the same 
desponding opinion of their situation. 
Mr Anson constantly exerted his 
utmost endeavours to efface these in- 
human impressions they had received 
of us; always taking care that as 
many of the princi; ppp amo 
them as there was room for shoul 
dine at his tableby turns ; and giving 
the strictest orders, too, that they 
should at all times, and in every cir- 
cumstance, be treated with the utmost 
deceney and humanity. But, not- 
withstanding this precaution, it was 


fears, but 
Ere 
— ii y ity. ow- 


ever, being confirmed by time, th 
grew perfectly easy in their situation, 
and remarka * that it was 
often disputab 

considered their bei 
as a misfortune. or 
have above mentioned, who was 
two months on board us, had at 
so far conquered his 

mises, and had taken such an 
tion to Mr Anson, and seem 
much pleased with the manner 
totally different from all he ha 
seen before, that it is doubtful 
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duced them likewise (as mankind are 
fond of forming general 3 to 
entertain very favourable thoughts of 
the whole English nation. But what- 
ever they might be disposed to think 
of Mr Anson before the taking of the 
Teresa, their veneration for him was 
pou increased by his conduct 
tow! those women whom (as I 
have already mentioned) he took in 
that vessel. For the leaving them 
in the ion of their apartments, 
the strict orders given to prevent all 
his people ou board from approaching 
them, and the permitting the pilot to 
stay with them as their guardian, were 
measures that seemed so different from 
what might be expected from an ene- 
my and an heretic, that the Spaniards 
on board, though they had themselves 
experienced his beneficence, were sur- 
prised at this new instance of it; and 
the more so, as all this was done with- 
out his ever having seen the women, 
though the two daughters were both 
esteemed handsome, and the youngest 
was celebrated for her uncommon 
beauty. The women themselves, too, 
were so sensible of the obligations 


them, that they absolute! 


E shore at Paita till th 
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would be scarcely sufficient to render 
it credible. And, indeed, we were 


afterwards informed that both he and 
the rest of our prisoners had not been 
silent on this bead, but had, both at 
Lima and other places, given the 

test encomiums to our Commo- 

; the Jesuit in particular, as we 
were told, having on his account in- 
te in a lax and hypothetical 


asserts the impossi heretics 
being saved. 
And let it not be imagined that the 


impression which the Spaniards hence 
received to our advantage is a matter 
of small import ; for, not to mention 
several of our countrymen who have 
already felt the effects of these 


ons, are a 
na whose of us is 
doubtless of more ence than 


only as the commerce we have former- 
ly carried on with them, and perha; 
may — hereafter, is so extremely 
valuable, but also as the 
2 does 80 — yw f de = on the 
onour an faith of those who 
are mand vi its management. 
But, however, [even] had no national 


im 
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EEE 


in America: so that his name is fre- 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Wurx we got under sail from the 
road of Paita (which, as I have already 
observed, was about midnight on the 
16th of November) we stood to the 
westward; and in the morning the 
Commodore gave orders that the whole 
&quadron should spread themselves, 
in order to look out for the Glouces- 
ter; for we now drew near to the 
station where Captain Mitehel had 
been directed to ernise, and hourly 
expected to get sight of him, but the 
whole day passed without seeing him. 

And now a jealousy which had 
taken its rise at Paita, those 
who had been ordered on shore for the 
attack and those who had continued 
on board, grew to such a height, that 
the Commodore, being made acquaint- 
ed with it, thought it necessary to 
interpose his authority to appease it.! 

The ground of this animosity was 


ceived; and some of them told us 
they were so happy on board the Cen- 
turion, that they would not have been 

the Commodore had taken 
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the plunder gotten at Paita, which 
those who had acted on shore had 
appropriated to themselves, and con- 
sidered it as a reward for the risks 
they had run and. the resolution they 
had shown in that service. But those 
who had remained on board considered 
this as a very partial and unjust Fro. 
cedure, urging that, had it been left 
to their choice, they should have pre- 
ferred the acting on shore to the con- 
tinuing on board; that their duty, 
while their comrades were on shore, 
was extremely fatiguing, for besides 
the labour of the dar ey were con- 
stantly under arms t to secure 
the prisoners, whose numbersexceeded 
their own, and of whom it was then 
necessary to be extremely watchful, 
to prevent any attempts they might 
have formed in that critieal conjunc- 
ture; tbat upon the whole it could 


not be denied but that the 
of a sufficient force on biol 2 


justice. . 

ee ee reed 
on wi t heat on both sides; and 
though the plunder in question wasa 
very trifle in comparison of the trea- 
sure taken in the place (in which there 
was no doubt but those on board had 
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justly fonnded ; and therefore he or- 
— that not only the men, but all 
the officers likewise, who had been 
employed in taking the place, should 
roduce the whole of their plunder 
immediately upon the quarter-deck ; 
and that it should be impartially 
divided amongst the whole crew, in 
proportion to each man's rank and 
commission. And to prevent those 
who had been in possession of the 
plunder from murmuring at this dimi- 
nution of their share, the Commodore 
added, that as an encouragement to 
others who might be hereafter em- 
ployed on like services, he would give 
is entire share to be distributed 
amongst those who had been detached 
for the attack of the place. Thus 
this troublesome affair, which, if per- 
mitted to have gone on, might 
have been attended A. i 
consequences, was 
— ce soon & to the 
general satisfaction of the ship's com- 
pany; not but there were some few 
whose selfish dispositions were unin- 
fluenced by the justice of this pro- 
cedure, and who were — of 
discerning the force of equity, however 
glaring, when it tended to deprive 
them of any part of what they had 
once got into their hands. 
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other a large boat or launch which the 
Gloucester's barge came up with near 
the shore. "The prisoners on board 
this vessel alleged that they were very 
poor, and that their loading consisted 
only of cotton, though tlie circum- 
stances in which the surprised 


them seemed to insinuate that the 
were more opulent than they pretend- 
ed to be, for the Gloucester's le 
found them at dinner upon p . 
pie served 

ever, the ] 


in silver di ow- 
the 
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should stand to the northwards, and 
make the best of our way either to 
Cape St Lucas, in California, or to 
Cape Corrientes on the coast of Mexico, 
Indeed the Commodore, when at Juan 
Fernandez, had determined with him- 
self to touch in the neighbourhood of 
Panama, and to endeavonr to get 
some correspondence overland with 
the fleet under the command of Ad- 
miral Vernon. For, when we de- 
parted from England, we left a large 
orce at Portsmouth, which was in- 
tended to be sent to the West Indies, 


there to be employed in an expedition | reinforced. 


against some of the Spanish settle- 
ments! And Mr Anson vá. pF for 
granted that this enterprise had suc- 
ceeded, aud that Porto Bello perhaps 
might be then garrisoned by British 
troops, he hoped that on his arrival 


at the Isthmus he should easily pro- 
cure an intercourse with our country- 
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the general expectation, it cannot be 
denied but these views would have 
been the most prudent that could have 
been thought of. But in examinin, 
the papers which were found on 

the Carmelo, the first prize we took, 
we learned (though I then omitted to 
mention it)that our attempt against 
Carthagena had failed, and that there 
was no probability that our fleet in 
that part of the world would e: 

in any new enterprise that would at 
all facilitate this plan, And therefore 
Mr Anson gave over all hopes of 

i across the Isthmus, an 
consequently had no inducement at 
present to to Panama, as he 
was incapable of attacking the place ; 
and there was t reason to believe 
that by this time there was a general 
embargo on all the coast. 

The only feasible measure, then, 
which was left us, was to get as soon 
as possible to the southern parts of 
California, or to the adjacent coast of 
Mexico, there to cruise for the Manilla 


for this ship does not [usual] ] arrive 
at E the middle of 
d , and we were now but in the 
middle of November, and did not con- 
ceive that our thither would 


, Having determined to go to Quibo, 


our course to 


the north- 


174.] 
ing us considerably, the Commodore 
ordered —— bo p be cleared of 
everythi t might prove useful 
to the rest of the ships, and then to 
be burned. Having given — ay in- 
structions, and a rendezvous the 
Gloucester and the other prizes, we 
proceeded in our course for Quibo; 
and on the 22d, in the morning, saw 
the Island of Plata,! bearing E., dis- 
tant four leagues. Here one of our 
prizes was ordered to stand close in 
with it, both to diseover if there were 
any ships between that island and the 
continent, and likewise to look out for 
a stream of fresh water which was re- 

rted to be there, and which would 

ave saved us the trouble of going to 
Quibo; but she returned without hay- 


the Spanish launch. The boats were 
now daily employed in — 
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_ On the 27th, Captain Mitchel hav- 
ing finished the clearing of his — 
rize, she was senttled and set on fire; 
ut we still consisted of five ships 
and were fortunate enough to find 
them all good sailers, so that we 


of the Island of Quibo ; 


as there are said to be some shoals in 
the entrance of the channel At six 
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bility, if it had been necessary, we 
might have ventured much nearer 
without incurring the least danger, 
At seven in the evening we came to 
an anchor in thirty-t fathoms 
muddy ground ; the south point of 
the island bearing SE. by S., a re- 
markable high part of the Island W. 
by N., and the Island Sebaco E. 


by N. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE next morning, after our comin 
to an anchor, an oflicer was despatch 
on shore to discover the watering- 
lace, who having found it, returned 
fore noon; and theu we sent the 
long-boat for a load of water, and at 
the same time we weighed and stood 
farther in with our ships At two 
we came again to an anchor in twenty- 
two fathoms, with a bottom of rough 
gravel intermixed with broken she 
the watering-place now bearing from 


us NW. N., only three 
of a mile distant. land of 
Quibo convenient for 


than two days in laying in all the 
wood and water we wanted. . 
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The channel it ran in was very irreg- 
ular; for it was entirely formed of 
rock, both its sides and bottom being 


made up of large detached blocks; 
and by these the course of the water 
was uently interrupted: for in 
some places it ran sloping with a 
e uniform motion, while in 
other it tumbled over the ledges 
of rocks with a dicular descent. 


All the neighbourhood of this stream 
was a fine wood ; and even the ly 


— forest trees. Whilst the Com- 
modore, and those who were with 
him, were attentively Veo this 
ifferent 


lace, aud remarking the di 


lendings of the water, the rocks, and 
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capable of iig. eaten, yet the sea at 
this place furnished us with another 
dainty in the t plenty and per- 
fection. Thís was the turtle, of which 
we took here what quantity we pleased. 
There are peser v reckoned four 
species of turtle, that is, the trunk 
pem loggerhend, the hawksbill, 
and the green turtle. The two first 
are rank and unwholesome; the 
hawksbill (which furnishes the tor- 
toise-shell) is but indifferent food, 
though better than the other two; 
but the green turtle is generally 


esteemed, by the greatest part of those | i 


who are acquainted with its taste, to 
he the most delicious of all eatables ; 
and that it is a most wholesome food 
We are amply convinced by our own 
experience, For we fed on this last 
species, or the green turtle, for — 


un... 
In three days’ time we had com- 
our business at this place, and 

were extremely impatient to put to sea, 
that we might arrive in time enough 


we were obli to keep hovering 
8 zb aes 
t 
pa rpm n re! 
ERU I 
— Tu the southward of 
ad Meis ost, he the lan: 
cester, we, on oM JUS rots Se 
afternoon, discerned a small to 
the northward of us, to which we 
gave chase, and ng up with ber 
2 ne eee to Chasen, an 
' inconsiderable on the contin- 
ent, and was the Jesu. Nazer- 
-— .oakum, about a ton edo 
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money intended for purchasing a car- 
go of provisions at Cheripe. 

On the 12th of December we were 


a proper station 
stood all 


CHAPTER IX. 


12th of December we stood 
bo to the westward ; and the 
the Commodore delivered 


Ox the 
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Island of Maeao, on the coast of 
China. These orders being distri- 
buted to all the ships, we had little 
doubt of arriving soon upon ourin- 
tended station, as we expected, upon 
increasing our offing from Quibo, to 
fall in with the regular trade-wind, 
But, to our extreme vexatton, we 
were baflled for near a month, either 
with tempestuous weather from the 


Latitude of 5° 20' N. It has a high 
hummock towards the western part, 
which descends gradually, and at last 
terminates in a low point to the east- 
ward. From the Island of Cocos we 
— er by N., and were 2m the 
9 an in running 100 

more. We bad at first flattered our- 


wee vy 

by falling in with tha eastern trade- 
wind. But as our hopes were so long 
baflled, and our patience quite ex- 


lible, and 
the most 


8. 


able ch 
9th of p a = 


i from „ 
this we took the Carmo in 
all 
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would not last long; but the next 
day we had the satisfaction to find 
that the wind did not only continue 
in the same quarter, but blew with so 
much briskness and steadiness, that 
we now no longer doubted of its be- 
ing the true trade-wind. And as we 
advanced a towards our station, 
our h to revive, and our 


l7th of January, when we were ad- 
vanced to the Latitude of 12° 50' ; but 
on that day it shifted to the west- 
ward of N. This change we imputed 
to our having hauled up too soon, 
though we then esteemed ourselves 
full seventy 1 from the coast, 
which 1 aed trade- 
wind not take 

considerable 
tinent. After 
so favourable 
however, we still continued 
vance, and on the 26th 
being then to the northward 
paleo, we tacked and stood 
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When, on the 26th of January, we 
stood to the eastward, we expected by 
our reckonings to have fallen in wit 
the land on the 28th ; but tho the 
weather was perfectly clear, we had no 
sight of it at sunset, and therefore we 
continued on our course, not doubting 
but we should see it by the next morn- 
ing. Abont ten at night we discov- 
ered a light on the larboard-bow, 
bearing from us NNE. The Trial's 
prize, too, which was about a mile 
ahead of us, made a signal at the 
same time for seeing a sail; and as 
we had none of us any doubt but 
what we saw was a ship's light, we 
were all extremely animated with a 
firm persuasion that it was the Manilla 
galleon, which had been so long the 
object of our wishes, And what m 


consort. We immediately cast off the 
Carmelo, and pressed forward with all 
our canvas, ing a si for the 
Gloucester to do the same. Thus we 


r of engaging in the next 


and at other times to be within reach 
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that of her supposed consort, we now 
estimated by round millions. But 
when the morning broke, and e 
light came on, we were most m ae 
and pasce disappointed by find- 
eret the light which had occasioned 


as 
ible; for 
1 eile M aigh 


nine leagues off the land, which ex- 
tended from the NW. to E. half N. 
On this land we observed two re - 
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mark of the harbour; tha 
— (though fale) 
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arrived, But, examining our prisoners 
about it, they assured us that she was 
sometimes known to come in after the 
middle of February ; and they endea- 
youred to persuade us that the fire we 
had seen on shore was a proof that she 
was as yet at sea, it being customary, 
as they said, to make use of these fires 
as signals for her direction when she 
continued longer out than ordinary. 
On this information, strengthened by 
our propensity to believe them in a 
matter which so pleasingly flattered 
our wishes, we resolved to eruise for 
her for some days ; and we accordingly 
spread our ships at the distance of 
twelve leagues from the coast, in such 
a manner that it was impossible she 
should pass us unobserved. However, 
not seeing her soon, we were at inter- 
vals inclined to suspect that she had 
gained her port already ; and as we 
now began to want a harbour to refresh 
our people, the uncertainty of our pre- 
sent situation gave us at uneasi- 
ness, and we were very solicitous to 

some positive intelligence, which might 


either set us at liberty to consult our | d. 


necessities, if the galleon was arrived, 
or might animate us to continue on 


soners very particularly, 

send a boat, under colour of the night, 
into the harbour of Acapulco, to see 
if the Manilla ship was there or not, 
one of the Indians being very positive 
that this might be done without the 
being discovered. To exe- 
oute this ques the barge was de- 
spatch 6th of February, 
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had coasted along shore thirty-two 
leagues; that in this whole range 
they met chiefly with sandy beaches 
of a great length, over which the sea 
broke with so much violence that it 
was impossible for a boat to land ; that 
at the end of their run they could just 
discover two paps at a very dis- 
tance to the eastward, which from 


passage thither and back again, 
were obliged fe rear tothe csi. 


dore, to acquaint him with their dis- 
intment. On this intelligence we 
all made sail to the eastward, in order 
to got into the neighbourhood of that 
port; the Commodore resolving to 
send the barge a second time upon the 
same enterprise when we were arrived 
within a moderate distance. And the 
next day, which was the 12th of Feb- 
ruary, we bein; Y that time consider- 
ably adva per the barge was i 


partieular s 
given to the officers to p them- 


Ge ie thy weap o ig a U 
n we a to 
e r * first imagined 


info the Commodore that they had 
discovered the harbour of Acapulco, 
which they esteemed to bear from us 

E. at least fifty leagues distant ; that 
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then were; but that, while they were 
lying upon their oars in suspense what 
to do, being ignorant that they were 
then at the very plaee they sought for, 
they discerned a small light upon the 
surface of the water, on which they 
instantly plied their paddles, and 
moving as silently as ible towards 
it, they found it to be in a fishing 
canoe, which they surprised, with 
three Negroes that belonged to it. It 
seems the Negroes at first attempted 
to jump overboard, and being so near 
the land, they would easily have 
swam on shore; but they were pre- 
vented by presenting a piece at them, 
on which they readily submitted, and 
were taken into the barge. The officers 
further added, that they had imme- 
diately turned the canoe adrift against 
the face of a rock, where it would 
inevitably be dashed to pieces by the 
fury of the mi tis 2 
ceive those who aps m; sen 
Y^ h after the 


oe; for, u ing several pieces 
of à wreck, they would immediately 


ing out to sea, and 
RS guliel duh AN — — 
it impossible for them to be seen from 
e coast. 
And now having the three 
Negroes in our , who were 
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bed at the same time told us that the 
galleon had delivered her cargo and 
was taking in water and provisions 
for her return, and that the Viceroy 
of Mexico had by proclamation fixed 
her departure from Acapulco to the 
14th of March, N.S. This last news 


tainly fall into hands 


have on board, would be prodigious] 
more to » esteemed by us — the 
cargo itself, t part of which woul 
havepetisbecton oor benda sand ae piti 
of it could have been di rov us 
as 


CHAPTER x. 
Tn did voyage 
of n) uim toe peep ee 


1 The historical portion of 


this 
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any of the Spice Islanda, yet the dis- 
covery made, in his expedition, of the 
Philippine Islands, was thought too 
considerable to be neglected, for these 
were not far distant from those places 
which produced spices, and were very 
well situated for the Chinese trade, 
aud for the commerce of other parts 
of India ; and therefore a communica- 
tion was soon established and caro- 
fully supported between these islands 
and the Spanish colonies on the coast 
of Peru. So that the city of Manilla 
(which was built on the Island of 
Luconia, the chief of the Phili 
soon became the mart for all Indian 
commodities, which were brought up 
by the inhabitants, and were an- 
nually sent to the South Seas to 
be there vended on their account; 
and the returns of this commerce to 
Manilla being principally made in 
silver, the p by degrees grew 
extremely opulent and considerable, 
and its trade so far increased as to 
e the attention of the Court 


of Spain, and to be frequently 
aie and regulated by royal 
icta. 
In the infancy of this trade, it was 
of Callao to | as calicoes 


earried on from the 
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| to steer to the northward till they 
| elear of the trade-winds, and then, 
|the favour of the westerly winds, 
| which generally prevail in lati- 
| tudes, to stretch away for the coast of 
California. This has been the prac- 
tice for at least 160 past; for 
Sir Thomas Cavendish, in the 
1586, engaged off the south end of 
California a vessel bound from Manilla 
to the American eoast.! And it was 
_in compliance with this new of 
navigation, and to shorten run 
both backwards and forwards, that 
staple? of this commerce to and 
from Manilla was removed from Callao, 
on the coast of Peru, to the of 
Acapulco, on the coast of 
where it continues fixed at this time. 
The trade carried on from Manilla 
to China, and different parts of India, 
is principally for such commodities 
as are intended to supply the king- 
doms of Mexico and Peru. These are, 
spices; all sorts of Chinese silks and 


1742.] 
trade of the register ships from Cadiz 
to the West Indies is The 
ships employed herein are found by 
the King of Spain, who pays the olli- 
cers and crew; and the tonnage is 
divided into certain number of bales, 
all of the same size, These are dis- 
tributed amongst the convents at Man- 
illa, but principally to the Jesuits, as 
a donation for the support of their 
missions for the propagation of the 
Catholic faith; and these convents 
have hereby & right to embark such a 

uantity of goods on board the Manilla 
ship as the tonnage of their bales 
amounts to ; or, if they choose not to 
be concerned in trade themselves, they 
have the power of selling this privi- 
lege to others. And as the merchants 
to whom they grant their shares are 
often unprovided of a stock, it is usual 
for the convents to lend them consi- 


cargo ought not to exceed, Some 
Spanish manuscripts I have seen men- 
tion this limitation to be 600,000 dol- 
lars; but the annual cargo does cer- 
tainly surpass this sum ; and. though 
it may be difficult to fix its exact 
value, yet from many comparisons I 
conclude that the return cannot be 
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indeed she must be of an enormous 
size, for it is known, that when she 
was employed with other ships from 
the same port to cruise for our China 
trade, she had no less than 1200 men 
on board. Their other ships, though 
far inferior in bulk to this, are yet 


rds, and usuall 
carry from 350 to 600 han 7 


F 


missioned and pai 
usually one of ZW RS 
styled the General, and who 
the royal standard of —— at 
— —— masthead. 

The ship having received her 
on board, and being fitted fo: 
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sight of land, she never lets go her | they denominate them, they steer to 
auchor till she arrives on the coast of | the southward, without endeavouring 
California, and very often not till she | to fall in with the coast till they have 
ts to its southernmost extremity. | run into lower latitude ; for as there 
nd therefore, as this voyage is rarely are many islands and some shoals 
of less than six months' continuance, | adjacent to California, the extreme 
and the ship is deep laden with mer- | caution of the Spanish navigators 
chandise and crowded with people, it | makes them very apprehensive of be- 
may ap wonderful how they can | ingen with theland. However, 
be supplied with a stock of fresh water | when they draw near its southern ex- 
for so long a time; and indeed their | tremity, they venture to haul in, both 
method of procuring it is extremely | for the sake of making Cape St Lucas 
singular.) . . . to ascertain their reckoning, and also 
he Manilla ship, having stood so | to receive intelligence from the Indian 
far to the northward as to meet with | inhabitants whether or no there are 
a westerly wind, stretches away nearly | any enemies on the coast; and this 
in the same latitude for the coast of | last circumstance, which is a par- 
California; and when she has run | ticular article in the captain’s in- 
into the Longitude of 96° from Cape | structions, makes it necessary to 
Espiritu Santo, she generally meets | mention the late proceedings of 
with a plant floating on the sea, which, | the Jesuits amongst the Californian 
being called porra* by the Spaniards, Indians. 
is, 1 presume, a species of sea-leck. Since the first discovery of Cali- 
On the sight of this plant they esteem | fornia there have been various wan- 
themselves sufficiently near the Cali- | dering missionaries who have visited 
fornian shore, and immediately stand | it at different times, though to little 
to the southward ; and shej Toly so | purpose; 7 years the Jesuits, 


much on this circumstance, on | em by a large 
the of the plant the | donation from the da Valero, 
whole ship's company b a n a most munificent bigot, have fixed 
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which they hope hereafter to bring 
under their power. And being thus 
occupied in advancing the interests of 
their Society, it is no wonder if some 
share of attention is en about 
the security of the a ship, in 
which their convents at Manilla are 
so deeply concerned. For this pur- 
pose there are refreshments, as fruits, 
wine, water, Ko., constantly kept in 
readiness for her ; and there is besides 
care taken at Cape St Lucas to look 
out for any ship of the enemy which 
might be cruising there to intercept 
her; this being a station where she 


is constantly expected, and where she | i 


has been often waited for and fought 
with, though generally with little 
success In co uence, then, of 
the measures mu 


with twenty men, well-armed, who | i 


are to with them the letters 
from the convents at Manilla to the 
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tremely unhealthy, for the air about 
it is so pent up by the hills, 
that it has scarcely any circulation. 
The place is, besides, destitute of 
fresh water, except what is brought 


from a considerable distance ; and is 
in 
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ship, that she may be less pestered 
with the — 1 provisions. But, 
on her return from Acapulco, as her 
cargo lies in less room, her lower tier 
is (or ought to be) always mounted 
before she leaves the port; and her 
crew is augmented with a supply of 
sailors, and with one or two com- 
panies of foot, which are intended to 
reinforce the garrison at Manilla. 
And there being, besides, many mer- 
chants who e their to 
Manilla on board the galleon, her 
whole number of hands on her return 
is — little short of six hundred, 
all whieh are easily provided for by 
reason of the small stowage necessary 
for the silver. 

The galleon being thus fitted for 
her return, the captain, on leaving 
the port of Acapulco, steers for the 
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to yield her all the assistance in their 
power. However, the danger of the 
road at Guam is so great, that though 
the eon is ordered to call there, 
yet she rarely stays above a day or 
two; but getting her water and re- 
freshments on board as soon as pos- 
sible, she steers away directly for Cape 
Espiritu Santo, on the nd of 
Samal.* Here the captain is again 
ordered to look ont for signals; and 
he is told that sentinels will be 

not only on that cape, but likewise 
in Catanduanas, Butusan, Birribor- 


extinguished, he pereeives that four 
or more are lighted up again, he is 


Latitude of 13° or 14°, and runs on | then to concludethat there are enemies 
on the coast; and on this he is im- 
mediately to endeavour to speak with 
the sentinel on shore, and to re 


that llel till he gets sight of the 
Island of Guam, d the] Ladrones. 
In this run the captain is icularly 
directed to be careful of 
St Bartholomew, and of the Island of 
ico.! He is also told in his 

that, 


ept 
m: At Guam — is a small 
Spanish garrison, (as wi more par- 
tienlarly mentioned hereafter) 
posely intended to secure that 
for the refreshment of the galleon, and 


1 In Anson's Chart San Bartolomeo 


is in 

about Latitude 12° 30 N., Longitude 

171° 80' E. But the two islands 

signalled out for caution 
a 


than the 
Sea 
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CHAPTER XI. 


I navE already mentioned in the 
ninth Chapter, that the return of our 
barge from the port of 1 
where she had surprised three Negro 
fishermen, gave us inexpressible satis- 
faction; as we learned from our pri- 
soners that the galleon was then — 
ing to put to sea, and that 

eparture was fixed, by an edict of 
the Viceroy of Mexico, to the 14th of 
March N.S., that is, to the 3d of 
March according to our reckoning. 
What related to this Manilla ship 
being the matter to which we were 
most attentive, it was necessarily the 
first article of our examination ; but 
having satisfied ourselves upon this 
head, we then indulged our curiosity 
in inquiring after other news ; when 
the prisoners informed us, that they 


place, and had taken several precau- 


tions to prevent us from forcing our 


way into the harbour; that in par- | i 


ticular he had placed a guard on the 
island which lies at the harbour 
month, and that this had been 


withdrawn but two nights before 
arrival of our barge : so that had 


RETURN OF THE BARGE FROM ACAPULCO. 
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order of it was thus: The Centurion 
brought the paps over the harbour to 
bear NNE., at fifteen leagues' distance, 
which was a sufficient offing to pre- 
vent our being seen by the enemy. 
To thewestward of the Centurion there 


es, leagues distant 
from each other. And as the galleon 
could withont doubt be discerned at 
six leagues' distance from either ex- 
tremity, the whole sweep of our squad- 
ron, within which nothing coul = 
vered, was at least twenty- 
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the possi ity of the galleon's ee. 
us in the night, two cutters 
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accounts gos by the Spaniards of 
her size, her guns, and her strength, 
this was a consideration not to be 
neglected. As we supposed that none 
of our ships but the Centurion and 
the Gloucester were capable of lyin, 
alongside of her, we took on board 
the Centarion all the hands belonging 
to the Carmelo and the Carmen, ex- 
cept what were just sufficient to navi- 
gate those ships ; and Captain Saun- 
ers was ordered to send from the 
Trial 8 ten Englishmen and as 
many À to reinforce the crew of 
the 8 JI for d 88 
agement of our Negroes, of whom we 
had a considerable number on 
we promised them that on their 
behaviour they should all have their 
freedom; and as they had been almost 
every day trained to the management 
of the great guns for the two -— 
ing months, they were well quali- 
fied to be of service 8 and from 
their hopes of liberty, and in return 
for the usage they had met with 


amongst us, they seemed disposed to 
exert themselves to the utmost of their 
rte being th for 
And now, us 
Yoko 
wi utm 
fhe so often-mentioned 3d of March, 
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we kept up our hopes, and did not 
abate of our vigilance; and as the 
7th of March was Sunday, the begin- 
ning of Passion Week, which is ob- 
served by the Papists with great strict- 
ness and a total cessation from all 
kinds of labour, so that no ship is 
permitted to stir out of port during 
the whole week, this quieted our ap- 
prehensions for some days, and dis- 
posed us not to expect the galleon till 
the week following. On the Friday 
in this week our cutters returned to 
us, and the officers on board them 
were very confident that the galleon 
was still in p for that she could 
not possibly have come out but they 


dency took place in its room. It is 
true th 


bargo on the galleon 
next year. And ary this 
sion was but too well 
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all the ships being joined, the Com- 
po o. mn speak with 
eir commanders; and u 
into the stock of fresh voe sai 
ing on board the squadron, it was 
found to be so slender, that we 
were under a necessity of quitting our 
station to procure a fresh supply. 
And consulting LEM place was the 
properest for this purpose, it was 
ngreed that the harbour of Seguataneo 
or Chequetan, being the nearest to us, 
was on that account the most 
and it was therefore immedi 
solved to make the best of our way 
thither, And that, even while we 
were recruiting our water, we might 
not totally abandon our views upon 
the galleon, which perhaps, upon cer- 
tain intelligence of mr Es 
at Chequetan, might venture to slip 
out to sea, our cutter, under the com- 
mand of Mr H the lieutenant 
of the Trial was ordered to 
cruise off the port of Acapulco for 
twenty-four days; that, if the gal- 
leon should set sail in that inter- 
val, we might be speedily informed 
of it. In pursuance of resolu- 
tions, we endeavoured to ply to the 
westward, to gain our intended port, 
but were often interrupted in our pro- 
ga by calms and adverse currents. 
n these intervals we employed our- 
selves in taking out the most valuable 
of the cargoes of the Carmelo and 
armen pri which two ships we 
intended to destroy as soon as we had 
cleared —€— the lst 


were gone some days, a 
being now very short, it was a parti- 
cular felicity to us that we met with 
daily supplies of tartte ; for had we been 
entirely confined to salt provisions we 
mmst ha 

warm a climate. 
circumstances 


ve suffered extremely in so 


our present 


IN THE HARBOUR OF CHEQUETAN. 


igible; | i 
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conceived by their not returning, had 
not as yet discovered a place proper 
to water at, and by the leakage of 
our casks and other accidents we had 
not ten days’ water on board the whole 
squadron ; so that, from the known 
difficulty of procuring water on this 
coast, and the little reliance we had 
on the Buccaneer writers (the only 
guides we had to trust to), we were 
apprehensive of being 
any 


But these gloomy ons 
soon happily ended; for our boats 
returned on the 5th of April, having 
iscovered a place proper for our 
purpose about seven miles to tho 
westward of the rocks of eo, 
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— is - buk of re eq tet 
tends eighteen rom the har- 
bour of Aca] io. the westward, 
against which the sea breaks with 
such violence that it is impossible to 
land in any part of it; but yet the 
und is so clean, that ships, in the 
air season, may anchor in great safety 
at the distance of a mile or two from 
the shore. The land adjacent to this 
beach is generally low, fall of villages, 
and planted with a great number of 
trees ; and on the tops of some 
eminences there are several look-out 
2 so that the bot of the country 
affords a very agreeable prospect. . . . 
And on this Mea ra cannot hel 
mentioning another adventure whic 
happened to some of our people in 
the Bay of Petaplan, as it may help 
to give the reader a just idea of the 
temper of the inhabitants of this part 
of the world. Some time after our 
arrival at Chequetan, Lieutenant Brett 
was sent by the Commodore, with 
two of our boats under his command, 
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flight one of their horses fell down and 
threw his rider; but whether he was 
wounded or not we could not learn, 
for both man and horse soon got up 
again and followed the rest into the 
wood. In the meantime the other 
two squadrons, who were drawn up 
at a great distance behind, out of the 
reach of our shot, were calm specta- 
tors of the rout of their comrades, for 
— had halted on our first approach, 
and never advanced afterwards. It 
was doubtless fortunate for our people 
that the enemy acted with so little 

dence, and exerted so little spirit; 
or had they concealed themselves till 
our men had landed, it is scarcely 
possible but the whole boat's crew 
must have fallenintotheir hands, since 
the Spaniards were not much short 
of 200, and the whole number with 
Mr Brett only amounted to sixteen. 
However, the di of so consi- 
derable a force collected in this Bay 
of Petaplan obliged us constantly to 
keep a or two before it; for we 
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the Carmelo and Carmen, whose fate 
had been before resolved on. Indeed 
the ship was in good repair and fit for 
the sea; bnt as whole numbers on 
board our squadron did not amount 
to the complement of a fourth-rate 
man-of-war, we found it was impos- 
sible to divide them into three ships 
without rendering them incapable of 
navigating in safety in thetempestuous 
weather we had reason to expect on 
the coast of China, where we supposed 
we should arrive about the time of the 
change of the monsoons. These con- 
siderations determined the Commodore 
to destroy the Trial prize, and to re- 
inforce the Gloucester with the greatest 


part of her crew. And in — — gi 
on 


stores 


A FRENCHMAN SEIZED BY INDIANS. 
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who would dou 

solicitous to pick up some of them 
in hopes of getting intelligence of our 
future designs. "To avoid this incon- 
venience, the strictest orders were 


the Trial prize were removed into the | notw: we 
other ships; and the herself, | missed one Leger, who was the 
with the o and were Commodore's cook; and as he was a 
pre for scuttling with all the ex- hman, and suspected to be a 
tion we were masters of. t the Papit, it was by some imagined that 
difficulties we were under in lay- | he deserted with a view of betray- 


t, — Acapulco, whence he 


1 exico, and then 
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violence. And afterwards at Mexico, 
his treatment in prison was sufficiently 
severe, and the whole course of his 
captivity was a continued instance of 
the hatred which the Spaniards bear 
to all those who endeavour to disturb 
them in the peaceable ion of 
the coasts of the South Seas. Indeed, 
Leger's fortune was, upon the whole, 
— singular; for after the 
hazards he had run in the Commo- 
dore's squadron, and the severities he 
had suffered in his long confinement 
amongst the enemy, a more fatal dis- 
aster attended him on his return to 
England. For though, when he ar- 
rived in London, some of Mr Anson's 
friends interested themselves in re- 
lieving him from the poverty to which 
his captivity had reduced him, yet he 
did not long enjoy the benefit of their 
humanity, for he was killed in an in- 
significant night brawl, the cause of 
which could scarcely be discovered. 
—.— here I must ape rn 
t h the enemy never a in 
ight during our stay in this barbour, 
ed there were 


ing us at a distance; and just before 
our coming away they seemed, by the 
increase of their fires, to have received 
a considerable reinforcement. 

Towards the latter end of April, the 
unloading of our three pri our 
wooding and 
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left fixed to a grapnel in the middle 
of the harbour, with a bottle in it 
well corked, enclosing a letter to Mr 
Hughes, who commanded the cutter 
which was ordered to crnise before the 
port of Acapulco when we came off 
that station. And on this occasion I 
must mention more icularly than 
I have yet done the views of the 
Commodore in leaving the cutter be- 
fore that port. 

When we were necessitated to make 
for Chequetan to take in our water, 
Mr Anson considered that our being 
in that harbour would soon be known 


twenty-four days off the 
pulco; and her comman was di- 
rected, on ving the galleon under 


1742.] 
added, that the Commodore would 
return to the southward to — the 
rest of the squadron. This last 
article was inserted to deceive the 
—— if they got possession of 

e canoe (as we learned 
they did), but could not im on 
Mr Hughes, who well knew that the 
Commodore had no squadron to join, 
— any intention of steering back to 

eru. 

Being now in the offing of Cheque- 
tan, bound across the vast Pacific 
Ocean in our way to China, we were 
impatient to run off the coast as soon 
ns possible; foras the stormy season 
hi as we 


gion ee — 


nd it was no small mortifi 
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which, besides the compassionate con- 
cern for our — eme and for what 
2 was apprehended they might have 


— 
carried into Acapulco, the Commo- 
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fourteen ! es from the harbour of 
Acapulco ; but, as the wind was now 


favourable, we pressed forwards with 

all our sail and did not doubt of 
tting in with the land in a few 
ours. 

Whilst we were thus standing in, 
the man at the mast-head called out 
that he saw a boat under sail at a 
considerable distance to the south- 
eastward. This we took for granted 
was the answer of the Governor to 
the Commodore's m and we 
instantly edged towards it ; but when 
we drew nearer we found to our un- 
speakable .. that it was our own 
cutter. ile she was still at a 
distance, we imagined that she had 
been discharged out of the port of 
Acapuleo by the Governor; but 
when she drew nearer, the wan and 
meagre countenances of the crew, the 
length of their beards, and the feeble 
and hollow tone of their voices, con- 


that they had kept the sea the whole 
time of their absence, which 
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no other means left them to allay 
their thirst than sucking the blood 
of the turtle which they caught ; and 
at last, giving up all hopes of relief, 
the heat of the climate, too, aug- 
menting their necessities, and render- 
ing their sufferings insupportable, 
they abandoned themselves to despair, 
fully persuaded that they should 


— 2 by the most terrible of all 
eaths. But they were soon 


happily relieved by a most unex- 
m — — there — 
envy a rain, n 
sails horizontally, for gr patting 
bullets in the centre of them to draw 
them to a point, they caught as much 
water as filled all their casks ; imme- 
diately upon this fortunate supply, 
— to the westward in quest 
ofthe Commodore; and, being now 
luckily favoured by a — current, 
they joined us in less than fifty hours 
from the time they stood to the west- 
ward, after having been absent from 
us full forty-three days. Those who 
idea of the inconsiderable 


actually experienced, and the hazards 


to which she was each hour exposed, 
short of 


1712. 


second time before Acapulco, the 
Commodore resolved not to lose a 
moment's time longer, but to run off 
the coast with the utmost expedition ; 
both as the stormy season on the 
coast of Mexico was now approaching 
a and as we were apprehensive 
of having the westerly monsoon to 
struggle with when we came upon 


the coast of China. And therefore | th 


he no longer stood towards Acapulco, 
as he now wanted no answer from the 
Governor ; but yet he resolved not to 
deprive his prisoners of the liberty 
which he h romised them, so that 
they were all Tnmediatel embarked 
in two launches which 


wore well equipped with 
Alz and oars; end, Jest the wind 


might e unfa 


harged 
thirty-nine persons from on board the 
Centurion, and eighteen from the 
Gloucester, the greatest part of them 
i the rest Indians and sick 

; butas our crews were 
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provisions overboard in a storm which 
threatened their destruction. 

The sending away our prisoners was 
our last transaction on the American 
coast, for no sooner had we parted 
with them than we and the Gloucester 
made sail to the SW., proposing to 
get a good offing from the land, ~ Ben 
we hoped in a few days to meet with 

e regular trade-wind, which the ac- 
counts of former navigators had re- 


tun from hence to the easternmost 
parts of Asia in two months, and 
we flattered ourselves that we were 
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BOOK III. 


CHAPTER I. 


WEEN, on the 6th of May 1742, we 
left the coast of America, we stood to 
the SW. with a view of meeting with 
the NE. trade-wind, which theaccounts 
of former writers made us ex at 
seventy or eighty leagues’ ce 
from the land, We had, besides, an- 


quently wherethe navigation isesteem- 
ed the safest. This last purpose we 
had soon answered, being in a day or 
two sufficiently advanced to the south. 
At the same time, we were also farther 


trade-wind ; but in —1 i — — 
were most for 
the wind continued n 


it; but 
time unsuccessful, so that it was seven 
weeks from our leaving the coast be- 
fore we got into the true trade-wind. 
This was an interval in which we be- 


there were other cireumstances attend- 
ing it which rendered this situation 


rounded about twenty-six inches of 
its cire i 


d 
— secured this with fishing it, 
mt the Gloucester made a signal 

of distress; and we learned that she 

ing in her main- 
low the trussel- 


found it so 
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dez we had till then enjoyed a most 
1 state of health. We 
too well knew the effects of this dis- 
ease from our former fatal i 


1742.) APPEARANCE OF SCURVY AMONGST THE CREW. 


trade-wind than when we first set out, 
there was no ground for us to sup: 

but our passage would prove at least 
three times as long as we at first ex- 
pected ; and consequently we had the 
melancholy prospect either of dying 
by the scurvy or perishing with the 
ship for want of hands to navigate 
her. Indeed some amongst us were 
at first willing to believe that in this 
— climate, so — MD 
we felt in passing round Cape Horn, 
the violence of this disease and its 
fatality might be in some degree miti- 
gated, as it had not been unusual to 
sup that its particular virulence 
in that passage was in a great measure 
owing to the severity of the weather. 
But the havoc of the distemper in our 
present circumstances soon conyinced 
us of the falsity of this speculation, 

exploded 


as it likewise some other 
opinions which pass current 
about the cause and nature of this 
ii 1 ^ 


0 
ascribed the 
the severity of the climate) exerted 
himself in the present run to the 
utmost, and at last declared that all 
his measures were totally ineffectual, 
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and did not in the least avail his 
patients. 

When we reached the trade-wind, 
and it settled between the north and 
the east, yet it seldom blew with so 
much strength but the Centurion 
might have carried all her small sails 
abroad with the greatest safety; 80 
that now, had we been a single ship, 
we might have run down our longi- 
tude apace, and have reached the La- 
— — to have recovered 
great num our men who after- 
—＋ i "i. But the G A 

y the loss er mai sailed so 
very heavily that ve bed Miu any 
more than our topsails set, and yet 
were 2 obliged to lie to for 
her; and, I conceive, that in the 
whole we lost little less than a month 
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marked in charts; but the 
frequency of the birds seems to evince 
that there are many more than have 
been hitherto discovered ; for the 
grentest part of the birds, we ob- 
served, were such as are known to 
Toost on shore; and the manner of 


their a ce sufficiently made out 
that they came from some distant 
haunt every morning, and returned 


thither again in the evening ; for we 
never saw them early or late, and the 
hour of their arrival and departure 
gradually varied, which we supposed 
was occasioned by our running nearer 
their haunts or getting from 


em. 

The trade-wind continued to favour 
us without any fluctuation from the 
end of June till towards the end of 
July. But on the 26th of July, 
whole , abundance of birds of 
prey, slo flying fish, which are their 


proper food, and vast quantities of | cester 


skip-jacks, albicores, &c., whereof we 


pier, 
and most other voyagers, 
whom have been not only once, 
several times on this voyage, 
reported that they never saw & 
or fowl in this whole — For my 
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being then, as we esteemed, about 
300 leagues distant from the La- 
drones, we met with a westerly wind, 
which did not come about again to 
the eastward in four days' time. This 
was a most dispiriting incident, as it 
at once damped all our hopes of speedy 
relief, especially, too, as it was at- 
tended with a vexatious accident to 


acalm, and the ships rolled deep, 
by which means the Gloucester s fore- 


hereby rendered incapa 
ing any sail for some time, we were 
obliged essen as à gale sprung up, to 
take her in tow; and near twenty of 
the healthiest and ablest of our seamen 
were taken from the business of our 
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with her topmast once more by the 
board; and whilst we were viewing 
her with great concern for this new 
distress, we saw her maintop-mast, 
which had hitherto served asa j 

mainmast, share the same fate, This 
completed our misfortunes, and ren- 
d them without resource; for we 
knew the Gloucester's crew were so 
few and feeble that without our assist- 
ance they could not be relieved ; and 
our sick were now so far increased, 
and those that remained in health so 
continually fatigued with the addi- 
tional duty of our pumps, that it was 
impossible for us to lend them any 
aid. Indeed we were not as yet fully 
apprised of the deplorable situation 
of the Gloucester's crew; for when 
the storm abated (which during its 


continuance T eser all communi- | was 


) the Gloucester bore 
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a leak by the sternpost being loose 
and working with every roll of the 
ship, and by two beams amidships 
bein, broken in the orlop, no of 
which the ters repo was 
ble to be repaired at sea; that 

h officers and men had worked 
twenty-four hours at the pump with- 
out intermission, and were at length 
80 that they could continue 
no „but had been 


if 
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those they had lost? that the sh 
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the onlystepto be taken wasthe saving 
the lives of the few that remained on 
board the Gloncester, and getting out 
of her as much as was possible before 
she was destroyed. And therefore the 
Commodore immediately sent an order 
to Captain Mitchel, as the weather 
was now calm and favourable, to send 
his people on board the Centurion as 
expeditiously as he could, and to take 
out such stores as he could get at 
whilst the ship could be kept above 
water. And as our leak required 
less attention whilst the present easy 
weather continued, we sent our boats, 
with as many men as we could spare, 
to Captain Mitchel's assistance, 

The removing the Gloucester’s 
people on board us, and the getting 
out such stores as could most easily 
be come at, gave us full employment 
for two days. Mr Anson was ex- 
tremely desirous to have got two of 
her cables and an anchor, but the ship 
rolled so much, and the men were so 
excessively fatigued, that they were 
incapable of 


even with the greatest diffi 


value, and were prin- 
cipally the Centurion's property, were 
entirely lost; nor could 
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which was in the possession of onr 
enemies, and the wreck of such a ship 
would have been to them no con- 
temptible acquisition, When she was 
set on fire, Captain Mitchel and his 
officers left her, and came on board 
the Centurion; and we immediately 
stood from the wreck, not without 
some apprehensions (as we had now 
only a light breeze) that, if she blew 
up soon, the concussion of the air 
might damage our rigging ; but she 
fortunately burned, though very 
fiercely, the whole night, her guns fir- 
i ively as the flames reached 
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four miles of the Island of Anatacan, 
2 boat was sent vp 5 5 — 

e anchoring ground and the produce 
of the pene we were not a little 
solicitous for her return, as we then 
conceived our fate to depend upon 
the report we should receive ; for the 
other two islands were obviously 
enough incapable of furnishing us 
with any assistance, and we knew not 
then that there were any others which 
we could reach. In the evening the 
boat came back, and the crew informed 
us that there was no place for a ship 
to anchor, the bottom being every- 
where foul ground, and all, except 
one small spot, not less than fifty 
fathoms in depth ; that on that spot 
there was thirty fathoms, though not 
from the shore ; and 
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entirely to chance for our guidance ; 
ply, as they are all of them usually 
laid down near the same meridian, 
and we had conceived those we had 
already seen to be of them, we 
concluded to stand to the southward 
as the most probable means of falling 
in oem next Thus, with the 
most my persuasion of our a 
Son we $n 
the Island of Anatacan, 


whieh was the middlemost of the 
80 much of calms and 
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we showed Spanish colours and hoisted | here, the Spaniards at Guam made 


a red flag at the foretop-mast head, to 
ive our ship the appearance of the 
illa galleon, hoping thereby to 
decoy some of the inhabitants on board 
us. Thus preparing ourselves, and 
standing towards the land, we were 
near enough at three in the afternoon 
to send the cutter in-shore to find out 
a proper berth for the ship; and we 
soon perceived that a proa came off 
the shore to meet the cutter, full 
persuaded, as we afterwards. found, 
that * the Manilla 8 . — 
we saw the cutter returni wi 
the proa in tow, we immediately sent 
the pinnace to receive the proa and 
the prisoners, and to bring them on 
board, that the cutter might proceed 
on her errand. The pinnace came 
back with a Spaniard and four In- 
dians,! who were the peo le taken in 
the proa, The Spaniard was imme- 
diately examined as to the produce 
and circumstances of this Island of 
Tinian, and his account of it surpassed 
even our most sanguine hopes ; for he 
informed us that it was uninbabited, 


eould be 
expected in the most cultivated coun- 
try; foe T m M" bec 
t plenty of very good water, 

that there —— an * number 
of cattle, hi an try ruuni 

wild on the island, of them —- 
lent in their kind; that the woods 
pois sweet — ne — 
i leemons, and cocoa-n 
went) to these 


ms, and cocoan 
[land eled. Doy — bread- 


fruit?); that, from the quantity and | b 
isi uced 


goodness of the provisions 


having been ill used 
crew, and proved a very handy 
* In Chapter X., page 224. 


use of it as a store for supplying the 
garrison ; that he Soden paida wt 
t of that garrison, and was sent 
ere with twenty-two Indians to jerk 
beef, which he was to load for Guam 
on board a small bark of about fifteen 
tons, which lay at anchor near the 
shore. 

This aecount was received by us 
with inexpressible joy. Part of it we 
were ourselves able to verify on the 

as we were by this time near 
enongh to discover several numerous 
herds of cattle feeding in different 
places of. the island; and we did not 
anyways doubt the rest of hia rela- 
tion, as the appearance of the shore 
prejudiced us tly in its favour, 
and made us hope that not only our 
necessities might be there fully re- 
lieved and our diseased recovered, but 
that, amidst those pleasing scenes 
which were then in view, we might 
procure ourselves some amusement 
and relaxation after the numerous 
fatigues 7 * — oat EE the 
e coun i no 
— IT a rue 
ed and uncultivated bnt had 


plantation, where large and 
stately woods had been laid out to- 
gether with great skill, and where the 
whole had been so artfully combined, 
and so judiciously adapted to the 
slopes of the hills and the inequalities 
of the ground, as to produce a most 
striking effect, and to do honour to 
the invention of the contriver. 


and 
the northward of our course (a cirenm- 
us the 


stance which at that time 
most terrible a ! 
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more refreshed and ensbled to put 
aguin to sea. 

The Spanish sergeant, from whom 
we received the account of the island, 
having informed us that there were 
some Indians on shore under his com- 
mand employed in jerking beef, and 


that there was a bark at anchor to | w 


take it on board, we were desirous if 
possible to prevent the Indians from 
escaping, who doubtless would have 
given the Governor of Guam intelli- 
nce of our arrival; and we therefore 
immediately despatched the pinnace 
to secure the bark, which the ser- 
geant told us was the only embarka- 
tion on the place. And then, about 
eight in the evening, we let go our 
anchor, in twenty-two fathoms, and 
though it was be calm, Nd — 
ever vigour an irit was to oun 
on —— was doubtless exerted to the 
utmost on this pleasing occasion, when, 
after haying kept the sea for some 
months, we were going to take posses- 
sion of this little ise, yet we were 
full five hours in furling our sails, It 
is true, we were somewhat weakened 
by the crews of the cutter and pin- 
nace which were sent on shore; but 
it is not less true that, including those 
absent with the boats and some Negro 
and Indian prisoners, all the hands 
we could muster capable of standing 
ata gun amounted to no more than 
seventy-one, most of which number 
too were incapable of duty ; but on the 
test emergencies this was 
collect, in our present 
uni 


remaining part of the night was allow- 
people for their to 
mover them from the fatigue they 
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our seizure of the bark thenight before, 
that we were enemies, they immedi- 
ately fled into the woody parts of the 
island. We found on shore many huts 
which they had inhabited, and which 
saved us both the time and trouble of 


in it, 
for our sick, who, as soon as the 


received so much benefit from 
fruits of the — Rn 
fruits of the acid that in a week's 
time there were but few who were not. 
so far recovered as to be able to move 
about without hel 

This island of Tinian] lies in Lati. 
tude 50° 8’ N., nnd Longitude from 
Acapulco 114° 50 W. Its length is 
about twelve miles, and its breadth 
about half as much; it ex 
from the SSW. to NNE. The 
erri dey and a and 

sandy, which, being. Jeta 

disposed than other to a rank 


436 
and over-luxuriant tation, occa- 
sions the meadows and the bottoms 


of the woods to be much neater and 
smoother than is customary in hot 
climates. The land rises by easy 
slopes, from the very beach where we 
watered, to the middle of the island ; 
though the general course of its ascent 
is often interrupted and traversed by 
utle descents and valleys ; and the 
nequalities that are formed by the 
different combinations of these grad- 
ual swellings of the ground sre most 
beautifully diversified with large lawns, 
which are covered with a very fine 
trefoil, intermixed with a variety-of 
flowers, and are skirted by woods of 
tall and well-spread trees, most of 
them celebrated either for their aspect 
or their fruit. The turf of the lawns 
is quite clean and even, and the bot- 
toms of the woods in many places clear 
of all bushes and underwoods ; and 
the woods themselves usually termi- 
nate on the lawns with a regular out- 


almost 
there and the uent 
which fall, and which, though of a 


digestion: — ou ppeti bis, 
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even loaded by this repletion; for 
after having, according to the custom 
of the islan 
fast, it was not long 
to consider the approach of 
a very desirable thongh somewhat 
tardy incident. 

Our first undertaking after our 
arrival was the removal of our sick 
on shore, as has been mentioned. 
Whilst we were thus employed, four 
of the Indians on shi i f 


us; so that with those we took in the 
proa, we had now eight of them in 
our custody. One of the four who 
submitted undertook to show us the 
most convenient place for killing 
cattle, and two of our men were or- 
dered to attend him on that service; 
but one of them unwarily trusting 
the Indian with his firelock and pis- 
tol the Indian with them 
into the woods, His countrymen, 
who remained behind, were apprehen- 
sive of suffering for this perfidy of 
their comrade, and therefore begged 
leave to send one of their own 


the 

mam to'submit to us. The Commo- 
dore granted their request, and one 
of them was despatched on this er- 
rand, who returned next day and 
brought back the firelock and pistol, 
iun miner en ps 
in a wa wood, and 

= — o had not bein ablo to 
meet with any one countrymen. 
This report so little the air of 
there was 
carrying on; and there- 


were so far since 
as to be capable of doing 


their 
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duty were sent on board the ship. 
And then the Commodore, who was 
himself ill of the scurvy, had a tent 
erected for him on shore, where he 
went with the view of staying a few 
days for the recovery of his health; 
being convinced, by the general ex- 
perience of his people, that no other 
method but living on the land was to 
be trusted to for the removal of this 
dreadful malady, The place where 
his tent was pitched on this occasion, 
was near the well whence we got all 
our water, and was indeed a most 
elegant spot. As the crew on board 
were now reinforced by the recovered 
hands returned from the island, we 
began to send our casks on shore to 
be fitted up, which till now could not 
ene ne Une rs were not well 
enough to wo e likewise weighed 
our —— that we might examine 
our cables, which we suspected had 
by this time received considerable 

And as the new moon was 
now approaching, when we appre- 
hended violent gales, the Commodore, 
for our greater security, ordered that 
part of the cables next to the anchors 
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of our hands, had been on board with 
us, since our only hopes of safety 
seemed to depend on our putting im- 
mediately to sea. But al communi- 
cation with the shore was now effec- 
tually cut off, for there was no possi- 


till our cables 
not long before this f 
small st five in the 


increased. Bat, notwithstanding its 
inexpressible fury, the tide ran with 
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shown, as a signal to the Commodore 
of our distress; and in a short time 
after, it being then about 1 o'clock, 
and the night excessively dark, a 
strong gust, attended with rain and 
lightning, drove us off the bank and 
forced us out to sea, leaving behind 
us on the island Mr Anson, with 
many more of our officers, and great 

of our crew, amounting in the 
whole to 113 persons. Thus were we 
all, both at sea and on shore, reduced 


utterly unpre to struggl 
the fury of the seas and winds we 


were now exposed to, and expecting 
each moment to be our last. 


CHAPTER III. 
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of no other vessel than tbe small 
Spanish bark, of about fifteen tons, 
which they seized at their first arrival, 
and which would not even hold a 
fourth part of their number. 
the chance of their being taken off 
arrival of 
any other ship was altogether desper- 


most favourable treatment they could 


hope for would be to be detained 
om per el ES 
cig tf teun 
that the Governor, if he once had 
them in his power, would make their 
want of commissions (all of them being 
uiae! M Quia) ga lus 
treating them as pi for de- 

ving them of their lives with in. 
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& scheme for extricating himself and 
his men from their present anxious 
situation, he first communicated it 
to some of the most intelligent per- 
sons about him; and having satisfied 
himself that it was practicable, he 
ass endeavoured — animate his 
e to a speedy and vigorous 

— of it. With this view ha 
represented to them how little foun- 
dation there was for their apprehen- 
sions of the Centurion's being lost; 
that he should have hoped they had 
been all of them better acquainted 
with sea affairs than to give way to 
the impression of so chimerical a 
fright, and that he doubted not but, 
if they would seriously consider what 
such a ship was capable of enduring, 
they — 1 confess that there was not 
the least probability of her havi 


the island that she could not regain 
it, and that she would consequently 
be obliged to bear P Macao on 
the coast of China; that, as it was 
be prepared against all 


in this case, con- 
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work — and to take it ſor 
nted that the Centurion would not 
able to put back (which was indeed 
the Commodore's secret opinion) ; 
since, if she did return, they should 
only throw away a few days applica- 
tion; but, if she did not, their situa- 
tion, and the season of the year, re- 
quired their utmost despatch. 
These remonstrances, thou 
without effect, did not 
operate so powerfully as Mr Anson 
could have wished, he indeed raised 
— of di show! them the 
ibility of their get away, of 
Which they had before dea rutisi bat 
then, from their confidence of this 
resource ; they grew less apprehensive 


of their situation, gavo a ter scope 
to their hopes, amd flattered — 


410 


stroyed their conjecture, and made it 
difficult to guess what they were. 
The Commodore eagerly turned his 
glass towards them, and saw they 
were two boats; on which it imme- 
diately occurred to him that the Cen- 
turion was gone to the bottom, and 
that these were her two boats coming 
back with the remains of her people; 
and this sudden and unexpected sug- 
gestion wrought on him so powerfully 
that, to conceal his emotion, he was 
obliged (without speaking to any one) 
instantly to retire to his tent, where 
he some bitter moments in the 
firm belief that the ship was lost, and 
that now all his views of further 
distressing the enemy, and of still 
signalising his expedition by some 
important exploit, were at an end. 
But he was soon relieved from these 
disturbing thoughts by discovering 
that the two boats in the offing were 
Indian proas; and perceiving that 
they stood towards the shore, he di- 
rected every appearance that could 


But to return to the Ea 
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how they were 
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weight, which were to be well consi- 
dered. These were the rigging it, the 
victualling it, and lastly, the navigat- 
ing it for the space of six or seven 
hundred leagues, through unknown 
seas, where no oneof the company had 
ever passed before. In some of these 
particulars such obstacles 
that without the intervention of very 
extraordinary and un acci- 
dents the ibility of the wholeenter- 
prise would have fallen to the ground, 
and their utmost ind and efforts 
must have been fruitless . . . 
And now, all these obstacles being 


in some removed (which were 
always as much as ible concealed 
from the A they might not 


pow remiss with the apprehension of 
abourin, 
roceed 
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terials being all ready beforehand, 
they the next day, being the 9th of 
October, went on with great des- 
tch in their pro 
— And by this time they had all 
their future operations so fairly in 
view, and were so much masters of 
them, that they were able to determine 
when the whole would be finished, 
and had accordingly fixed the 5th of 
November for the day of their putting 
to sea. But their projects and la 
were now drawing to a speedier and 
happier conclusion ; for on the 11th 
of Ovtober, in the afternoon, one of 
the Gloucester's men, being upon a 
hill in the middle of the island, per- 
ceived the Centurion at a distance, and 
running down with his utmost speed 
towards the landing-place, he in the 
way saw some of his comrades, to 
whom he hallooed out with 
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„„The ship! The ship!" 
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ey cid his axe with which he 
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we in the ship underwent during our 
nineteen days’ absence from Tinian, it 
may be easily conceived that a harbour, 
ents, repose, and the joining 


of our Commander and shipmates, 
were not less pleasing to us our 
return was to them. 

CHAPTER Iv. 
Tne Centurion being now once more 
safely arrived at ian, to the 
mutual respite of the labours of our 


du the long in- 
terval of — rere ur i vat 
absent from the islan 


It has been already mentioned, 
that it was the 22d of September, 
about 1 o'clock in an extreme dark 


of a prodigions storm, and an exceed- 
ing rapid tide, we were driven from 
our anchors and forced to sea. 

then 
we were in a ] 


cables in our ha: to one 
oniy remaining anchor 
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which, added to the constant effect of 
our leak, rendered dur pumps alone a 
sufficient employment for us all. But 
though this leakage, by being a short 
time neglected, would inevitably end 
in our destruction, yet we had other 
dangers then impending, which occa- 
sioned this to be regarded as a second- 
aryconsiderationonly. For we allima- 
gined that we were driving directly on 
the neighbouring island of Aguigan, 
which was about two leagues distant ; 
and as we had lowered our main and 
fore yards close down, we had no sails 
we could set but the mizzen, which 
was altogether insufficient to carry us 
clear of this instant peril. We there- 
fore immediately applied ourselves to 
work, endeavouring by the utmost of 
our efforts to heave up the main and 
fore yards, in hopes that, if we could 
— enabled to make use of M 
ower canvas we might possibly 
weather the island, — save 
ourselves from this impending ship- 
wreck, But after full three hours’ 
ineffectual labour the jeers broke, and 
E men M m. jaded, — were 
obliged mere debility to desist, 
and quiet xi 


that we ex 
island no otherwise than 
upon it; so that the belief of our de- 
struction, and the uncertainty of 
point of time when it would take 


ng | desist, a 
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jeers broke and killed one of our 
men, and prevented us at that time 
from proceeding. The next day, being 
the 26th of September, was a day of 
most severe fatigue to us all; for it 
must be remembered that in these 
exigencies no rank or office exempted 
any person from the manual applica- 
tion and bodily labour of a common 
sailor. The business of this day was 
no less than an attempt to heave u 
the sheet-anchor, which we h 
hitherto dragged at our bows with 
two cables an end. This was a work 
of great importance to our future pre- 
servation ; for, not to mention the 
impediment to our navigation, and 
the hazard it would be to our ship if 
we attempted to make sail with the 
anchor in its present situation, we 
had this most interesting considera- 
tion to animate us, that it was the 
only anchor we had left, and, with- 
out securing it, we should be under 
the utmost difficulties and hazards 
whenever we made the land again; 
and therefore, being all of us fully 
prised of the consequence of this 


g5 


s to leave the work un- 
finished till the next morning, when, 


the| by the benefit of a night's rest, we 


—— it, and hung the anchor at 


us to pass several | our 


now 
conquered in some degree the distress 
and disorder which 
sarily involved in at 
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of Tinian, so that on the Ist day of 
Oetober, having then run the dis- 
tance necessary for making the island 
according to our reckoning, we were 
in full expectation of seeing it; but 
we were unhappily disappointed, and 
were thereby convin 
rent had driven us to the westward. 
And as we could not judge how much 
we might hereby have deviated, and 
a long we might still 
expect to at sea, we had great 
apprehensions that our stock of 
water might prove deficient ; for we 
were doubtful about the quantity we 
had on board, and found many of our 
casks so decayed as to be half leaked 
out. However, we were delivered from 
our uncertainty the next day, by 
having a sight of the Island of 


by which we the 
currents had driven us forty-four 
to of our ac- 


plying to the eastward, tho 
excessive labour ; 
— in the eastern board, we 


the nineteenth day from our 

offing of 

reinforced from the 

sh has been mentioned ; 
ore, as ri 
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stock of water, a work which we im- 
mediately set ourselves about. Bat 
the loss of our long-boat, which was 
staved against our poop when we were 
driven out to sea, put us to great in- 
conveniences in getting our water on 
, for we were obliged to raft off 
all our casks, and the tide ran so 
strong that, besides the frequent de- 
lays and difficulties it occasioned, we 
more than once lost the whole raft. 


—— brought home our anchor, 
orced 
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Re € and in oe ram 
t ad some progress, for they 
had brought the two parts together, 
and would have soon completed her 
had not our coming back put a period 
to their labours and disquietudes. 
These people we had left behind in- 
formed us that, just before we were 
seen in the offing, two proas had stood 
in very near the shore, and had con- 
tinued there for some time; but on 
the appearance of onr ship they 
crowded away, and were presentl 
out of sight, And on this occasion 
2 gates 2 pM 
tho it ha) e first 
kr of the Ship, was then omitted 
to avoid interrupting the course of the 
narration. 
It has been already observed that a 
of the detachment sent to this 
island under the command of the 
Spanish sergeant lay concealed in the 
woods, and we were the less solicitous 
to find them out as our prisoners all 
assured us that it was impossible for 
them to get off, and consequently that 
it was impossible for them to send any 
intelligenee about us to Guam. But 


— island. In — b 
being on a rising grou ey per- 
— in the valley beneath them the 


ve motion; this at first 


had 
surprised them, but they soon dis- | of 
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being a from it down a preci- 
ice contrived for the convenience of 
ight. They found here an old fire- 

lock or two, but no otherarms. How- 
ever, there was a great ver peace of 

provisions, particularly E 

ribs of pork, which were — 

and from what our people saw here, 


they concluded that the extraordinary 
appetite which they had found at this 
idand was not confined to themselyes 


alone ; for it being about noon, the In- 
dians had laid out a very plentiful re- 


pared ready for eating, and in a man- 
— which plainly evinced that with 
them too a good meal was neither an 
uncommon nor an unheeded article. 
The Commodore having in vain en- 
deavoured to discover the path by 
which the Indians had escaped, he 
and his officers contented themselves 


On our coming to an anchor agai 
after our second driving off to Pur we 


laboured indefati in getting in 
fifty tuns, 
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fruits of the island, as they possibly 
could for the use of themselves and 
messmates when at sea. —.— these 

urveyors returning on us on 
the — of the same day, we then 
set fire to the bark and proa, hoisted 
in our boats, and got under sail, 
steering away for the south end of the 
Island of Formosa, and taking our 
leave for the third and last time of the 
Island of Tinian, an island which, 
whether we consider the excellence of 
its — m beauty of its 
pearance, the e nce of its w 
und lawns, the healthiness of its air, 
or the adventures it aye rise to, may 
in all these views truly styled 
romantic.! 


CHAPTER YI. 


I nave rat y 3 that on 
the 21st stober, e evening, 
we took our leave of the Island of 
Tinian, steering the proper course for 
Macao in China. The eastern mon- 
soon was now, we reckoned, fairl 
settled ; and we had a constant 
Honing h upon our stern ; 80 
we generally ran from forty to 
es a day. But we had a 
us, which 
labour m 
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were under great concern how we 
should manage on the coast of China, 
where we were all entire strangers, 
and where we should doubtless be fre- 
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fears. While we were passing by 
these rocks of Vele Rete, there was 
an outery of fire on the forecastle ; 
this occasioned a general alarm, and 
the whole crew instantly flocked to- 
gether in the utmost confusion, so 
that the officers found it difficult for 
some time to appease the uproar. But 
having at last reduced the people to 
order, it was perceived that the fire 
eded from the furnace; and pull- 

ing down the brick-work, it was ex- 
tinguished with great facility, for it 
had taken its rise from the bricks, 
which, being overheated, had n 
to communicate the fire to the adja- 
cent wood-work. In the evening we 
were surprised with a view of what 
we at first sight conceived to have 
been breakers, but on a stricter exa- 
mination we found them to be only a 
t number of fires on the Island of 
ormosa These, we imagined, were 
intended by the inhabitants of that 
island as signals for us to touch there ; 
but that suited not our views, we being 
impatient to reach the of Macao 
ble. From Formosa 


direction for bound to Macao. 
We continued course till the fol- 
lowing night, and then frequently 


brought to, to try if we were in 
soundings; but it was the 5th of 
November, at nine in the morning, 
before we struck , and then we 
had forty-two fa and a bottom 
of grey sand mixed with shells. When 
we had got about twenty miles farther 
WNW., we had -five fathoms, 
RENE whence our 
soun y decreased from 
thirty-five to — fathoms ; 
but soon after, to our great 

they jumped 'pack again to ‘thirty 
fathoms. This was an alteration wo 


could not well account for, i since 
all the charts down regular sound- 

In recent a sandbank is laid 
down at this of the Centurion's 
course, 
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ings everywhere to the northward of 
Pedro Blanco; and for this reason we 
kept a very careful look-out, and 
altered our course to NN W., and hav- 
ing run thirty-five miles in this direc- 
tion our soundings again gradually 
diminished to twenty-two fathoms, 
and we at last, about midnight, got 
sight of the mainland of China, bear- 
ing N . by W., four leagues distant. 
Fe then brought the ship to, with 
her head to the sea, proposing to wait 
for the morning; ani ore sunrise 
we were surprised to find ourselves in 
the midst of an incredible number of 
fishing-boats, which seemed to cover 
the surface of the sea as far as the 
e could reach. I may well style 
their number incredible, since I can- 
not believe, upon the lowest estimate, 
that there were so few as 6000 ; most 
of them manned with five hands, and 
none with less than three. Nor was 
this swarm of fishing vessels peculiar 
to this t; for, as we ran on to the 
westw: we found them as abundant 
part of the coast. We at 


what surprised us most was the in- 
attention and want of curi 


1742.) 
have expected to have been considered 


by them as a very uncommon and ex- 
traordinary object. But — many 
of their vessels came close to the shi 

yet they did not appear to be at all 
interested about us, nor did they 
deviate in the least from their course 
to regard us; which insensibility, 
especially in maritime persons, about 
a matter in their own profession, is 
searcely to be credited, did not the 
gen behaviour of the Chinese in 
other instances furnish us with con- 
tinual proofs of a similar turn of mind. 
It may perhaps be doubted whether 
this cast of temper be the effect of 
nature or education; but in either 
case it is an incontestible symptom of 
a mean and contemptible disposition, 
and is alone a sufficient umeris 
of the extravagant panegyries whi 

many hypothetical writers have be- 


stowed on the ingenuity and ĉa 
of This nation. Not bei 22 
any information m the 


Shinese fishermen about our proper 
course to Macao, it was n for 
us to rely entirely on our own judg- 
ient; and concluding from our lati- 
tude, which was 22 42’ N., and from 
our soundings, which were only seven- 
teen or eighteen fathoms, that we were 
vet to the eastward of Pedro Blanco, 
we stood to the westward. 

It was on the 5th Piper rg 
midnight when we made 
9 and the next day 

t 2 o'clock, as we were 
estward 


1 Mr Wattar ean M MAE 
—— the Chinese ; 

too little about them to trace 

to what 
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shoal or to inform us that they would 
supply us with a pilot, and in this 
belief we immediately sent our cutter 
to the boat to know their intentions ; 
but we were soon made sensible of 
our mistake, and found that this 
boat was the commodore of the whole 
fishery, and that the signal she had 
made was to order them all to leave 
off fishing and to return in shore, 
which we saw them instantl obey. 
On this disappoi tmant we kept on 
our course, and soon after 


two very small which ay tos 


rocks 
or five —- — from the i 
but night came on before we t 
of Pedro Blanco, and we em os 
brought to till the morning, w 
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us, and told us in broken P ese 
he would carry us to Maceo for thirty 
dollars. These were immediately paid 
him, and we then weighed and made 
sail; and soon after several other 
pilots came on board us, who, to re- 
commend themselves, produced certi- 
ficates from the captains of several 
ships they had piloted in; but we 
continued the ship under the man- 
agement of the Chinese who came first 
on board. By this time we learned 
that we were not far distant from 
Macao, and that there were in the 
River of Canton, at the mouth of 
which Macao lies, eleven Euro 
ships, of which four were English. 
Our pilot carried us between the 
Islands of Bamboo and Cabouce ; but 
the winds hanging in the northern 
board, and the tides often settin 
strongly against us, we were obli 

to come frequently to an anchor, so 
that we did not get through between 
the two islands till the 12th of No- 
In 


when they increased to seventeen 
fathoms, in which d (the wind 
~ ag away) we anch not far from 
the Foland of Lantoon, which is the 
largest of all this range of islands, 
At seven in the morning we weighed 
. and SW. 
an- 


now 
some procured ; where we ex- 
pou ie from our rela- 
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tions and friends; and where our 
+ snag Foe who were lately arrived 
from England would be capable of 
answering the numerous inquiries we 
Were prepared to make both abont 
public and private occurrences, and 
to relate to us many particulars which, 
whether of importance or not, would 
be listened to by us with the utmost 
attention, after the long suspension 
of our correspondence with our coun- 
try to which the nature of our under- 
taking had hitherto subjected us. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tue city of Macao, in the road of 
which we came to an anchor on the 12th 
of November, is a Po ese settle- 
ment situated in anislandat the mouth 
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mw fear ; for it is certain that 
he might have entered the port of 
Canton, and might have continned 
there as long as he pleased, and after- 
wards have left it again, although 
the whole of the Chinese em- 
pire had brought together to 


00 him. 

The Commodore, not to depart from 
his usual prudence, no sooner came 
to an anchor in Macao road than he 
despatched an officer with his compli- 
ments to the Portuguese Governor — 
Macao, requesting his Excellen 
the ane tole * him nep 
manner it would be proper to act to 
avoid offending the lese, which, 
as there were then four of our ships 
in their power at Canton, was a mat- 
— eedem een ed 
which the Commodore pri y a 
prehended related to the duty 7 
paid by all ships in the River of Can- 
ton, according to their ton For 
as men-of-war are exempted in every 
foreign harbour from all manner of 
port the Commodore thought 
it would be derogatory to the honour 
of his country to submit to this du 
in China; and therefore he desi 
the advice of the Governor of Macao, 
could not be 
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This proposal the Commodore 
to, and in the morning we weighed 
anchor, and, under the direction of 
the Portuguese pilot, steered for the 
intended harbour. As we entered 
two islands, which form the eastern 


capt ise a 
n 2 
and, the tide of ebb making Mid 


ship remained perfectly upright, W. 
dud - and finding 
the water deepened to the north rd, 


* Sank from the 
„ 
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but by permission from the Chinese 
1 and as they took care 
only to furnish him from day to day, 
he was indeed no other than their 
vassal, whom they could at all times 
compel to submit to their own terms, 
only by laying an embargo on his 
rovisions. 

On this declaration of the Governor, 
Mr Anson resolved himself to go to 
Canton to procure a license from the 
Viceroy, and he accordingly hired a 
Chinese boat for himself and his at- 
tendants ; but just as he was ready 
to embark, the ** hoppo," or Chinese 
custom-house officer at Macao, refused 
to grant a permit to the boat, and or- 
dered the watermen not to proceed at 
their peril. The Commodore at first en- 
deavoured to prevail with the “‘hoppo” 
to withdraw his injunction and t 
— & permit; and the Governor of 

acao employed his interest with the 
** hoppo" to the same 
Anson, seeing the officer inflexible, 
—— ee v" day, vo if he 

o t the i 
he would man and — his ph hoata 


to him thither; 2 
** ho! "at the same time, who he 
m dare to oppose him. 
This t 


hreat brought 
about what his entreaties had laboured 
for in vain ; the permit was granted, 
and Mr Anson went to Canton. On 
his arrival there, he consulted with 
the supercargoes and officers of the 
Englis ^r how to procure an 
order from the Viceroy for the neces- 
saries he wanted ; but in this he had 
reason to suppose that the advice 
they gars him, though doubtless well 
intended, was not the most pru- 


dent; for as it is tho custom with 
these gentlemen 


the su e 
ever difficulties 


never to apply to 
himself, what. 
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merchants wereapplied to, they readil 
undertook the management of it, un 
mr to answer for its success; 
but after near a month's delay, and re- 
iterated excuses, during whichinterval 
they pretended to be often upon the 
point of completing the business, they 
at last (being pressed, and measures 
being taken for delivering a letter to 
the Viceroy) threw off the mask, and 
declared they neither had applied to 
the Viceroy, nor could they, for he 
was too great a man, they said, for 
them to ap on any occasion. 
And not contented with having them- 
selves thus grossly deceived the Com- 
modore, they now used all their per- 
suasion with the English at Canton 
to prevent them from intermeddling 
with anything that pent him, re- 
presenting to them that it would in 
all probability embroil them with the 
Government, and occasion them a 


Mr | great deal of unnecessary trouble; 


which groundless insinuations had, 
indeed, but too much weight with 
“om they i applied to. 
t may ifficnlt to assign a 
reason for this conduct of 
Tu 


with a view of the Commo- 

dore to Br et t might be 

natural in this t to suppose 
to 


HE 


il 


Hg 
i 
un 
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presenting to themselves the pre- 
tences which a hungry and tyrannical 
magistrate might possibly find for 
ceusuring their intermed ling in so 
unusual a transaction, in which he 
might pretend the interest of the 
State was immediately concerned. 
However, be this as it may, the Com- 
modore was satisfied that nothing 
was to be done by tho interposition 
of the merchants, as it was on his 
Mun them to deliver a letter to the 

iceroy that they had declared they 
durst not intermeddle, and had con- 
fessed that notwithstanding all their 
pretences of serving him, they had 
not yet taken one step towards it. 
Mr Anson therefore told them that ho 
would proceed to Batavia and refit 
his ship there; but informed them, 
atthe same time, that this was im- 
possible to be done unless he was 
supplied with a stock of 
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ing; and therefore, notwithstanding 
the diflieulties he had met with, he re- 
solved at all events to have her hove 
down before he left Macao. He was 
fully convinced, by what he had ob- 
served at Canton, that his t 
m ra injure the East 1 
pany's affairs, and the regard he 
had shown to the advice of their 
officers, had occasioned all his em- 
barrassments. Forhe now sawclearl A 
that if he had at first carried his sh 
into the River of Canton, and 
immediately applied himself to the 
mandarins, who are the chief officers 
of State, instead of employing the 
merchants to apply for him, he would 
in all probability have had all his re- 
quests D n would have been 


i 
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Great Britain with this monsoon ; 
hoping at the same time that these 
orders would be issued with as little 
delay as possible, lest it might occa- 
sion his loss of the season, and he 
might be prevented from departing 
till the next winter. 

This letter was translated into the 
Chinese language, and the Commodore 
delivered it himself to the ** hoppo 
or chief officer of the Emperor's cus- 
toms at Macao, desiring him to for- 
ward it to the Viceroy of Canton with 
as much expedition as he could. The 
officer at first seemed unwilling to take 
charge of it, and raised many diffi- 
culties about it, so that Mr Anson 
suspected him of being in league with 
the merchants of Canton, who had 
always shown a great apprehension of 
the Commodore's having any imme- 
diate intercourse with the Viceroy or 
mandarins; and therefore the Com- 
modore, with some resentment, took 
back his letter from the *'hoppo," 
and told him he wonld immediately 


begged to be entrusted with the letter, 
and promised to deliver it and to 

cure an answer as soon as possible. 
And now it was soon seen how justly 
Mr Anson had at be pint © the 


but the 17th of December, as has been 
already observed, and on the 19th in 
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desiring the ship's boat might be sent 
to fetch him ia Pod The Centur- 
ion'sboat wasimmediately despatched, 
and preparations were made for receiv- 
ing him ; for a hundred of the most 
sightly of the crew were uniformly 
dressed in the regimentals of the mar- 
ines, and were drawn up under arms 
on the main-deck, against his arrival. 
When he entered the ship he was 
saluted by the drums, and what other 
— na fers was on board ; 
and passing by the new-formed guard, 
he was met by the Commodore red 
uarter-deck, who conducted him to 
the great cabin. Here the mandarin 
explained his commission, d 
that his business was to examine 
UR mentioned in the Com- 
modore’s letter to the Viceroy, and to 
confront them with the representation 
that had been given of them ; that he 
instructed to inspect 


ness, every head of inquiry 

se y ritten down on a sheet of 
A a 

E where he was to insert. infor- 


person of very considerable parts, and 
e 

endowed with more frankness and 
honesty than is to be found in 
generality of the Chinese, 
ke inquiries had 

c 
Chinese carpenters reported be 
dangerous as it had been represented, 


and consequently that it was im 
sible for the Centurion to proceed to 
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the shot. The Commodore, observing 
his astonishment, thought this a pro- 
peropportunity toconvincethe Chinese 
of the prudence of granting him a 
speedy aud ample supply of all he 
wanted, With this view he told the 
mandarin, and those who were with 
him, that besides the demands he 
made for a general supply, he had a 
e 


particular complaint -— th 

of thecastom- ouseof Malao; 

m MM cater boats 
rought on board plenty of greens, 

and variety of fresh . — for daily 
use, for which they had always been 
paid to their full satisfaction, but that 
the custom-house officers at Macao 
had soon forbid them, by which means 
he was deprived of those refreshments 
which were of the utmost consequence 
rr ge rri ene brood rd 
ong and si voyage ; that as 4 
th " darins, had informed them 


ngth of his 


tween nations in friendship with each 
other, but it was likewise true that 


it was not 
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lenty to which their eyes were every 
- y edet (th ind the Commo- 

ore tho haps with a 
less serious air) that i by the delay of 
supplying him with fresh provisions 
his men should be reduced to the ne- 
cessity of turning cannibals, and prey- 
ing upon their own species, it was 
easy to be foreseen that, independent 


of their friendship to their comrades, 
they would in point of l for 
the plump, fed Chinese to their 


the same opini d that all tha: 
opinion, a t 
was deman ld 1 
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However, his guests did not entirely 
fast; for the three man com- 
letely finished the white part of four 
argo Towis, But they were extremely 
em with their knives and 
forks, and were quiteincapableof mak- 
ing use of them; so that, after some 
fruitless attempts to help themselves, 
which were sufficiently awkward, one 
of the attendants was obliged to cut 
their meat in small pieces for them. 
But whatever difficulty they might 
have in complying with the European 
manner of eating, they seemed not to 
be novices in drinking. The Commo- 
dore excused himself in this part of 
the entertainment, under the pretence 
of illness; but there being another 
gentleman present, of a florid and jov- 
ial complexion, the chief mandarin 
clapped him on the shoulder, and told 
him by the interpreter that certainly 
he could not plead sickness, and there- 
fore — A. his Peut him com- 
pany ; an t gentleman perceiving 
that after the hed despatched four or 
five bottlesof Frontiniac, the mandarin 
still continued unruffled, he ordered a 
bottle of citron-water to be brought 
up, which the Chinese seemed much 
to relish ; De this — near finished 
arose from table, in a 
=j and uninfluenced by That they 
haddrank. And the Commodore hay- 
ing, according to custom, made the 
mandarin a present, they all departed 
in the same vessels that brought them. 
After their departure the Commo- 
dore with t impatience expected 
the resolution of the council, and the 
n licenses for his refitment. 
For it must be observed, as has already 
appeared from the ing narra- 
tion, that he could neither 
stores nor necessaries with his money, 
nor did any kind of workmen dare to 
engage themselves to work for him, 


without the A of the Govern- 
ment first o ed. And in the exe- 


- 
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with the rest of mankind, and often 
making use of the authority of the 
law not to suppress crimes, but to 
enrich themselves by the pillage of 
those who commit them. For capital 
punishments are rare in China, the 
effeminate genius of the nation, and 
their strong attachment to lucre, dis- 
ng them rather to make use of 
es; and hence arises no inconsider- 
able profit to those who compose their 
tribunals, Consequently prohibitions 
x all kinds, particularly such as the 
alluring prospect o t profit 
often tempt the subject te infringo, 
cannot but be favourite institutions in 
such a government. 

Some time before this, Captain 
Saunders took his to land 
on board a Swedish ship, and was 
charged with despatches from the 
Commodore; and soon after, in the 
month of December, Captain Mitchel, 
Colonel Cracherode, and Mr Tassel, 
one of the agent-victuallers, with his 
nephew, Mr Charles Harriot, em- 
barked on board some of our Com- 
pany's ships; and I, having obtained 
the odore's leave to return horne, 
embarked with them. I must ob- 
serve, too (having omitted it before), 
that whilst we lay here at Macao we 
were informed by some of the officers 
of our Indiamen that the Severn and 
Pearl, the two ships of our squadron 
which had separated from us off Cape 
Noir, were ver] a ap at RioJaneiro, 
on the coast of Brazil; and it was with 
great joy we received the news, after 


the strong ion which had so 
long prevailed amongst us, of their 
having both perished. 

_Notwi ing the favourable 
disposition of the mandarin Gover- 
nor of Janson at his leaving Mr 
Anson, several days were be- 
— he had any ae 
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was not unacquainted with the venal- 
ity of the Government, nor with the 
persons of several of the magistrates, 
and consequently could not be at a 
loss for means of traversing the assist- 
ance desired by Mr Anson. And this 
opposition the French was not 
merely the effect of national —.— 
or contrariety of political interests, 
but was in measure owing to 
their vanity, a motive of much more 
weight with the generality of mankind 
than any attachment to the public 
service of their community. For the 
French pretending their Indiamen to 
be men-of-war, their officers were 
apprehensive that any distinction 
2382 to Mr Anson, on account of 
is bearing the King's commission, 
. would render them less considerable 
in the eyes of the Chinese, and would 
establish a ion at Canton in 
favour of Sipe at way by which they, 
as trading vessels, would suffer in their 
im ce; and I wish the affecta- 
tion of endeavouring to for men- 
of-war, and the fear of sinking in 
the estimation of the Chinese if the 
Centurion was treated in à different 
manner from themselves, had been 
confined to the officers of the French 
ships only.! However, notwithstand- 
ing all these obstacles, it should seem 
that the tation of the Com- 
motore to themaisiarisnof tho fur. 
with which he could right himself, 
—— were denied him, had at last 
ts effect ; for on the 6th of January, 
in the morning, Governor of Jan- 
son, the Commodore's advocate, sent 
down the Viceroy of Canton's warrant 
for the refitment of the —— 
and for supplying her people with 
— and next day a number 
of smiths and earpenters went 
on board to for all the work by 
the s ey demanded at first 
to amount of £1000 sterling fur 


ousies of the i 
In the lump, or for the whole job. 
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them to work by the day; but that 
proposal they would not hearken to, 
so it was at last agreed that the car- 
penters should have to the amount of 
about £600 for their work, and that 
the smiths should be paid for their 
iron work by weight, — them 
at the rate of £3 a hundred nearly 
for the small work, and 46s. for the 
p TERTE 

t was the nning of A 
— had new- | the 5 — 
their provisions and water on 
and fitted her for the sea ; and before 
this time the Chinese very un- 
easy, and extremely desirous that she 
should be gone ; either not knowin 
or pretending not to believe, that this 
was a point the Commodore was as 
sony Reed v they could be. On 
the 8d of April two mandarin boats 
from Macao 


came on to 

his d. ; and this having been 
often done before, though there had 
been no ce to su Mr Anson 
of any delays, he at this last 
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stores replenished, and. an additional 
stock of provisions on His 
crew, too, was somewhat reinforced ; 
for he had entered twenty-three men 
during his stay at Macao, the greatest 
part of which were Lascars or Indian 
sailors, and some few Dutch.! He 
gave out at Macao that he was bound 
to Batavia, and thence to England; 
and though the western monsoon was 
now set in, when that passage is con- 
sidored as impracticable, yet by the 
confidence he had expressed in the 
strength of his ship and the dexterity 
of his people he had persuaded notonly 
his own crew, but the people at Macao 
likewise, that he pro to try this 
unusnal —— so that there 
were many letters put on board him 
by the inhabitants of Canton and 
acao for their friends at Batavia. 
But his real design was of a very 
different nature; for he knew that 
iustead of one annual ship from Aca- 
puleo to Manilla there would be this 
m, in all probability, two, since by 
ing before Acapulco, he had pre- 
vented one of them from putting to 
sea the season, He there- 
ved to cruise for these return- 


generally the month in which they 
arrive there, he doubted not but he 
should get to his intended station in 
time enough to intercept them. It is 
true, ed were said to — — vessels, 
moun! 44 a-piece, E 
ing above 500 hands, and might 

to return in company ; and 
he bimself had but 227 hands on 
board, of which near thirty were boys. 


1 Yet the ship's com was de- 
pleni far short of her ents; 
Anson ys Official Report : 
“The number of men I have now 
borne is 201, amongst which are in- 
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But this disproportion of did 
not deter him, as he knew his ship tobe 
much better fitted forasea engagement 
than theirs, and as he had reason to 
expect that his men would exert them- 
ves in the most extraordinary man- 
nerwhenthey had in view the immense 
wealth of these Manilla galleons. 
This project the Commodore had 
resolved on in his own thoughts ever 
since hís leaving the coast of Mexico; 
and the greatest mortification which 
he received from the various delays 
he had met with in China was his a 
prehension lest he might be thereby 
so long retarded as to let the galleons 
escape him. Indeed et Macao it was 
incumbent on him to keep these views 
extremely secret, for there being a great 
intercourse and a mutual connection 
of interests between that port and 
Manilla, he had reason to fear that if 
his designs were discovered, intelli- 
ce would be immediately sent to 
anilla, and measures would be taken 


resolutiom to 
illa ships, of 


whose wealth 
— they were 


t. He told them he should 
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ped by one of their sides, should go 
through them both. 


em 

This speech of the Commodore's 
was received by his people with great 
joy, for no sooner had he ended than 
they expressed their approbation, ac- 
— to naval custom, by three 
strenuous cheers, and all declared 
their determination to succeed or per- 
ish whenever the opportunity pre- 
sented itself. And now their hopes, 
which since their departure from the 
const of Mexico had entirely subsided, 
were again revived ; and they all per- 
suaded themselves that, notwithstand- 
ing the various casualties and disap- 
pointments they had hitherto met 
with, they should yet be repaid the 
_ of their fatigues, and should at 
t return home enriched with the 


astering 
considered themselves as having them 
i i i And this 
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discovered from the masthead five 


255 


By this means they had an opportunity 
of correcting the position of the Bashee 
Islands, which had been hitherto laid 
down — leagues too far to 


: A After 
ting a sight of the Basheo Islands i 
stood between the 8. SW. 
and the 20th 


cape, which, about 4 o'clock, 
brought me SSW., about — 
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convenient seasons during the whole 
course of his voyage; and the ndvan- 

which he received from it in his 
engagement with the galleon were an 
ample recompense for all his care and 
attention. he men] were taught 
the shortest method of loading with 
cartridges, and were constantly trained 
to fire at a mark, which was usually 
hung at the yard-arm, and some little 
reward was given to the most expert. 
The whole crew, by this manage- 
ment, were rendered extremely skilful, 
quick in loading, all of them good 
marksmen, and some of them most 
extraordinary ones; so that I doubt 
not but, in the use of small arms, 
they were more than a match for 
double their number who had not 
been habituated to the same kind of 
exercise, 

It was the last of May, N.S., as has 
been already said, when the Centurion 
arrived off Cape Espiritu Santo, and 
consequently the next day began the 
month in which the galleous were to 

The Commodore there- 
2v made en he : tions 
or receiving t a 
his [peii sg 
side, that the ship might be ready 
engaging if they fell in with the gal- 
leons in the night. All this time, 


too, he was very solicitous to keep at | sty! 


such a distance from the cape as not 
to be discovered; but it has been 
sinee learned that, notwithstanding 
his care, he was seen from the land ; 
and advice of bim was sent to Manilla, 
where it was at first disbelieved ; but 
on reiterated intelligence (for it seems 
he was seen more 


was applied to, who undertook (the 


commerce! supplying the —. 


sums) to fit out a force 

two ships of 32 guns, one of 20 

and two sloops of 10 guns each, to 
attack the Centurion on her station. 
And some of these vessels did actually 


1 That is, the commercial com- 
munity collectively; as “ trade is 
nsed, early in the narrative, to sig- 

the collection 


of merchant ships 
under convoy. 
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weigh with this view; but the prin- 
cipal ship not being ready, and the 
monsoon being inst them, the 
commerce and the Government dis- 
agreed, and the — — was laid 
aside, This frequent discovery of the 
Centurion from the shore was some- 
what MEN for the pitch of 
the cape is not high, and she usually 
. — - — to ＋ 1 es dis- 
nt; tho on an in- 
draught of the tide as — — 
Ri ound themselves in the morni 
within seven | es of the land. 

As the month of June advanced, 
the expectancy and impatience of the 
Commodore's people each day increas- 
ed. And I think no better idea can 


be given of their great ess on 
this occasion than by copying a few 
paragraphs from the journal of an 


officer who was then on board, as it 
will, I presume, be a more natural 
picture of the full attachment of their 
thoughts to the business of their cruise 
than can be given by any other means. 
The paragraphs I have selected, as 
n - in order of time, are as 


great 


leons very soon ; 


*' June 3.— Keeping in our stations 
and looking out ix the galleons, 
“June 5.—Begin now to be in 


great Tre this being 
middle of June their style. 
“June 11.—Begin to impa- 


tient at not seeing the galleons. 
„June 13.—Thewind having blown 


e galleons soon, 
June 15,—Cruisi 
and lookin —— 


** June 19.— This thelast day 


of June, N.S., the galleons, if 
arrive at 


all, must appear soon." 


1743.] 
these vessels was dwindled down to 
robability only, and that probability 
— each boat more and more 
doubtful. However, on the 20th of 
June, O. S., being just a month from 
their arrival on their station, they 
were relieved from this state of uncer- 
tainty when, at sunrise, they discov- 
— * a sail Ay ihs —— 5 the 
SE. quarter. n this a general joy 
din through the whole ship; for 
hey had no doubt but this was one 
of the galleons, and they expected 
soon to see the other, The Commo- 
dore instantly stood towards her, and 
at half-an-hour after seven they were 
near enongh to see her from the Cen- 
turion’s deck ; at which time the gal- 
leon fired a gun, and took in her top- 
lant sails, which was supposed to 

a signal to her consort to hasten 


her up; and therefore the Centurion | constan! 


fired a to leeward, to amuse her, 
The 3 was surprised to find 
thatin all this time the galleon did 
not change her course, but continued 
to bear down upon him ; for he hardly 


t she could not now espe: 
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in actions of this kind. He picked 
out about thirty of his choicest hands 
and best marksmen, whom he distri- 
buted into his tops, and who fully 
answered his expectation by the sig- 
nal services they performed. As he 
had not hands enough remaining to 
quarter a sufficient number to each 
t gun in the customary manner, 

e therefore, on his lower tier, fixed 


only two men to each who were 
to be solely — in ing it, 
whilst the rest his people were 
divided into different of ten or 


twelve men each, who were constantly 
moving about the decks, to run out 
and fire such guns as were loaded. 
By this management he was enabled 


another 


the fri by 
ize 
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within Pip get The galleon re- 
turned the fire with two of her stern- 


chasers ;} and the Centurion getti 
her e eae A aH —— oud — i 
necessary she might y for 
boarding, = 


the Spaniards in a bravado 
rigged their — Coni fore and 
ikewise. n after, the Centur- 
ion came abreast of the — within 
pistol-shot, keeping to the leeward, 
with a view of preventing them from 
putting before the wind and gaining 
the port of Jalapay, from which the 
were about seven leaguesdistant, An 
now the engagement began in earnest, 
and for the first half-hour Mr Anson 
overreached the gn, and lay on 
her bow; where the great wide- 
ness of his ports he could traverse 
almost all his upon the enemy, 
whilst the galleon could only bring a 
part of hers to bear. Immediately on 
the commencement of the action, the 


mats with which the leon had 
stuffed her netting fure, and 
burned violently, blazing up half as 
high as the mizzentop. accident 


and at the same time 

for he feared 

lest the n should be burned, and 
lest he hi too t suffer by 
her driving on board But the 


! „% One of which,” Thomas records, 
“i carried. erue pee enr n 
and our tackle." 
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nalsituation, and was close alongside 
the galleon, and the enemy continued 
to "C! fe — an hour p 
yet at last the Commodore's gra; ot 
swept their decks so — 2 and 
the number of their slain and wound - 
ed was so considerable, that they began 
to fall into great disorder ; ially 
as the General, who was the life of the 
action, was no 1 capable of exert- 
ing . Their embarrassment 
was visible from on board the Com- 
modore. For the ships were so near, 
that some of the Spanish officers were 
seen running about with great assi- 
duity to prevent the desertion of their 
men from their quarters. But all 
their endeavours were in vain, for 
after having, as a last effort, fired five 
or six guns with more judgment than 
usual, they gave up the contest ; and, 
the galleon's colours being singed off 
the ensign staff in the beginning of the 
2 she struck the standard 
at her maintop-gallant masthead, the 

rson who was employed to do it 

ine m in imminent peril of 
being killed, had not the Commodore, 
who perceived what he waa 


ven orders to bis to 
Dist freon fix papi 


y birth, 
officer for skill and 
any employed in thatservice. T 
: n was much larger 
Centurion, had 550 men 
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had sixty-seven killed in the action 
and eighty-four wounded ; whilst the 
Centurion had only two killed, and a 
lieutenant and sixteen wounded, all 
of whom but one recovered: of so 
little consequence are the most de- 
structive arms in untutored and un- 
practised hands.? 

The treasure thus taken by the 
Centurion having been for at least 
eighteen months the great object of 
their hopes, it is impossible to describe 
the transport on board when, after all 
their reiterated et pe thi 
at last saw their wishes accomplished. 
But their joy was near being sudden! 
damped by a most tremendous inci- 
dent: for no sooner had the galleon 
struck, than one of the lientenants, 
coming to Mr Anson to congratulate 
him on his prize, whi him at 
the 1 1 the — was 
dan on near powder- 
mà The Commodore received this 


alarm his people, gave the necessary 
ishing it, which was 

happily done in a short time, tho 

i pearance at first was extremely 

terrible, It seems some — 


after er-room, was set on fire; 
e great aT smoke o! 
the oakum occasio apprehen- 

e ^ extended and mischiev- 
ous fire. At the same instant, too, 
the the Centurion 
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The Commodore made his first 


illa long before the Centurion arrived 
off Cape Espiritu Santo; so that Mr 
Anson, notwithstanding his 
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nce of the Com- 
the greater number 
of her hands, and her other advan- 
Hor dee ing rs safer against 
all the casualties of winds seas 
than the galleon. And the — 
the prisoners was a matter of sti 
more consequence, as not only the 
cree of the treasure, but the 
ives of the captors depended thereon. 
This was indeed an article which gave 
the Commodore much trouble and 
were above 


uare partiti 
planka, len the shape of a funnel, 
which inclosed each hatehway on the 
lower deck, and reached to that di- 
rectly over it on the upper deck. 
These funnels served to communicate 
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six men; and tlie General, as he was 
wounded, lay in the Commodore's 
cabin with a sentinel always with 
him; and they were all informed 
that any violence or disturbance 
would be punished with instant 
death. And that the Centurion's 
people might be at all times prepared, 
if notwithstanding these tions 
any tumult should arise, the small 
arms were constantly kept loaded in 
a proper place, whi 
went armed with cutlasses and pis- 
tols; and no officer ever pulled off 
his clothes, and when he s had 


n y by 


These measures were obviously ne- 
cessary, considering the to 
which the Commodore and ped ye 

they 


each, the crew themselves 
KE, 

. consi it 

wonderful that — tum 


— confessed that the 
them were strangely 
metamorphosed heat of the 
hold. For when were first taken 


they were sightly, robust fellows; but 
when, after” above à month's im- 
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sight of Cape Delangano,! which then 
lon W. ten leagues distant; and the 
next day he e the Bashee Islands, 
and the wind being so far to the 
northward that it was difficult to 
weather them, it was resolved to 
stand through between Grafton and 
Monmonth Islands, where the 

seemed to be clear; but in getting 
through, the sea had a ab dan 
aspect, for it rippled and foamed as if 
it had been full of breakers, which 
was still more terrible, as it was then 
night. But the ships got through 
very safe (the prize always keeping 
a-head), and it was found that the 
appearance which had alarmed them 
had been occasioned only ty a snay 
tide, I must here observe, that tho: 
the Bashee Islands are usually - 
oned to be no more than five, yet 
there are many more lying about 
them to the westward, which, as the 
channels amo; 


and on the lith, 
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them are not at all | the 
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specie. And this being the Commo- 
dore'a last prize, it hence appears 
that all the treasure taken by the 
Centurion was not much short of 
£400,000, independent of the ships 
and merchandise which she either 
burnt or destroyed, and which by 
the most reasonable estimation could 
not amount to so little as £600,000 
more; " that the ne tes 
enemy by onr squadron did doubtless 
exceed a million sterling. To which 
if there be added the great p of 
the Court of Spain in fitting ont 
Pizarro, and in paying the additional 
charges in America incurred on our 
account, together with the loss of 
their men-of-war, the total of all these 


articles will be a most exorbitant sum, 
and is the conviction of the 
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were on board, a list of all which, he 
said, was to be sent to the Government 
of Canton. NN m these pcos 
were repeated to him, particularly 
when he was told that there were in 
the Centurion 400 firelocks and be- 
tween 300 and 400 barrels of powder, 
he shrugged up his shoulders and 
seemed to be terrified with the bare 
recital, saying that no ships ever came 
into Canton River armed in that man- 
ner; adding, that he durst not set 
down the whole of this force, lest it 
should too much alarm the Regency. 
After he had finished his inquiries, 
and was preparing to depart, he de- 
sired to leave the two custom-house 
officers behind him; on which the 
Commodore told him, that though as 
a man-of-war he was prohibited from 
trading, and had not ning to do with 
customs or duties of any kind, yet for 
the satisfaction of the Chinese he 
would permit two of their people to 
be left on board, who might them- 
selves be witnesses how punctually he 
should comply with his instructions, 
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means they had fallen into Mr Anson's 
power. And on this occasion the pri- 
soners were honest enough to dec! 
that, as the Kings of Great Britain 
and Spain were at war, they M po 
the 


rere to themselves the taking o 
turion, and had bore down upon 


her with that view, but that the event 
had been contrary to their hopes; 


from an enemy had 
the Chinese, who 


lawless freebooter than as one commis- 
sioned by the State for the revenge of 
publicinjuries. But they nom changed 
their opinion, and regarded him as a 
more important person, to which per- 
haps the vast treasure of his prize 


The officer seemed amazed when Mr y to the estimation and 
Anson mentioned bein reverence of the Chinese nation, 
pee ag enhancing 184 by all 1 — 

re duty m prisoners, though Chinese 
ships that came into his And Dun 35, the. CMS 20 eabt the ac. 
it 1s su that on occasion count which was given them, yet there 


were two circumstances which a - 
ed to them eo singular as to dente a 


more ample explanation. Oneofthem 
was, the t di ion of men 
between 
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they told the Chinese that amongst 
the nations of Europe it was not cus- 
tomary to put to death those who sub- 
mi though they readily owned 
that the Commodore, from the natural 
bias of his temper, had treated both 
them, and their countrymen who had 
formerly been in his power, with very 
un courtesy, much beyond what 
they could have expected, or than was 
required by the customs established 
between nations at war with each 
other. These replies fully satisfied 
the Chinese, and at the same time 
wrought very powerfully in the Com- 
modore's favour. 

On the 20th of July, in the morn- 
ing, three mandarins, with a great 
number of boats and a vast retinue, 
came on board the Centurion, and de- 
livered to the Commodore the Viceroy 
of Canton's order for a daily supply of 
provisions, for pilots to carry the 
ships up the river as far as the second 
bar; and at the same time t de- 
livered him a from the Vice- 

in answer to the letter sent to 
The substance of the mes- 
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never submit to any demand of that 
kind; that as he neither brought 
any merchandise thither, nor in- 
tended to carry any away, he could 
not be reasonably deemed to be with- 
in the meaning of the Emperor's 
orders, which were doubtless calcu- 
lated for trading vessels only ; addin 

that no duties were ever demanded o 


the Emperor, his 
displeased if he 

that who were his allies, and 
carried on a great commerce with hia 
1 , were under confinement in 
his dominions. Mr Anson was him: 


466 
despatched, the Centurion and her 
prize came to her moorings above the 
second bar, where they to 
continue till the monsoon sh. . 
Though the ships, in consequence 
of the Viceroy's it, found no 
difficulty in purchasing provisions 
for 2 — tion, yet it 
was impossible for the Commodore to 
— to England without layiug in 
a large quantity both of provisions 
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and — for his use med = 
voyage. e procurin, is suppl 

was attended vith muc — po 
ment ; for there were people at Can- 
ton who had undertaken to furnish 
him with biscuit and whatever else 
he wanted; and his linguist,’ towards 
the middle of September, had assured 
him from day to day that all was 
ready, and would be sent on board 
him immediately. But a fortnight 
being elapsed, and nothing being 


ng 
crew, tells a somewhat ugly story of | brought, the Commodore sent to Can- 


the Spanish General“ now set at 
eee He was not only allowed the 
use of his own cabin till he should be 
recovered of his wound, but obtained 
the services of an English surgeon ; 
Anson, at the same time, sending an 
officer to demand his commission. 
The General made the officer look in 
a box in the locker of his private 
cabin, where he said the commission 
would be found, along with a sword- 
belt studded with diamonds of great 


and liberal treatment, being allowed at month of September 


his departnre to off several chests 
and trunks unsearched which he elaim- 
ed as his private 
bad many valuable ventures concealed 


ton to inquire more particularly into 
the reasons of this rsen per 
and he had soon the vexation to be 


p that there was no biscuit 


ined ; „ too, as the 
was near) 

elapsed without Mr Anson's heaving 
received any message from the Vice- 


„though he | roy of Canton. 


And here, perhaps, it might be ex- 
account 


which should have been given up as | pected that some satisfactory 

í i should be given of the motives of the 
Chinese for this faithless 
in a former 


with the natives, that the thief might 
have no chance of parting with hi 
booty undiscovered. Thomas, how- 
ever, was afterwards told at Macao by 
an Irish priest, that the General had 

his commission and his sword- 
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tifice, falsehood, and an attachment to 
all kinds of lucre, many of the Chinese 
are difficult to be paralleled by any other 
people; but then the combination of 
these talents, and the manner in 
which they are applied in particular 
emergencies, are often beyond the 
reach of a foreigner's penetration ; so 
that though it may falsely con- 
eluded that the Chinese had some in- 
reg in thus amusing the Commo- 

ore, yet it may not be easy to assign 
the individual views by which they 
were influenced. . . . 

It were endless to recount all the 
artifices, extortions, and frauds which 
were practised on the Commodore and 
his people by tbis interested race. 
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discharging it in by urine, and 
sold 1 in this in- 
flated state. When the Commodore 
first put to sea from Macao, they 

ctised an artifice of another kind; 
or as the Chinese never object to the 
eating of any food that dies of itself, 
they took care, by some secret prac- 
tices, that t of his live sea- 
store should die ín a short time after 
it was put on board, hoping to make 
a second profit of the carcases, 
which they expected would be thrown 
overboard ; and two-thirds of the 
hogs dying before the Centurion was 
out of sight of land, many of the 
Chinese boats followed her only to 
pick up the carrion. These instances 


The method of buying all things in | may serveas a specimen of the manners 
China being by weight, the tricks| of this celebrated nation, which is 
Manaen eod he provision they sold (o | wud aus paliera of al Kinda of laud" 
the weight of the provision to asa $ 
the —— were almost incredible. i 

One time, a large A of fowls and the end 
ducks being bought for the ships" of ber, ha found out (as 


it a 
to ir being crammed with st 
and gravel to increase their weight, 
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coats, the whole trimmed with silver 
buttons, and with silver badges on 
theirjacketsandcaps, As it wasappre- 
hended, and even asserted, that the pay- 
ment of the customary duties for the 
Centurion and her prize would be de- 
manded by the Regency of Canton, and 
would be insisted on previous to the 
granting a permission for victualling 
theshipfor herfuture voyage, the Com- 
modore, who was resolved never to es- 
tablish so dishonourable a precedent, 
took all possible precautions to prevent 
the Chinese from facilitating the suc- 
cess of their unreasonable pretensions 
by having him in their power at Can- 
ton. And therefore, for the security 
of his ship and the t treasure 
en board her, he appointed his first 
lieutenant, Mr Brett,!to be captain 
of the Centurion under him, giving 
him proper instructions for his con- 
duct; directing him particularly, if 
he, the Commodore, should be de- 
tained at Canton on account of the 
duties in dispute, to take out the men 
from the Centurion's prize and to 


destroy her; and then to proceed 
down the river the Bocca 
Tigris, with the Cen alone, and 


to remain without that entrance till 
he received further orders from Mr 
= being tak 

These necessary ste en, 
which were — — to the 
Chinese, it should seem as if their 
deliberations were in some sort em- 
It is reasonable 
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they found would onl them 
to the risk of — e whole navi- 
gation of their port destroyed, without 
any certain prospect of gaining their 
favourite point thereby. However, 
though there is reason to imagine that 
these were their thoughts at that time, 
yet they could not depart at once from 
the evasive conduct to which they 
had hitherto adhered. For when tlie 
Commod on the morning of the 

ing to set 


Ist of Octo was 
out for Canton, his Vnguist Ls to 


his ship, to tell him that a letter had 
been received from the Viceroy of 
Canton, desiring the Commodore to 
put off his going thither for two or 
three days. But, in the afternoon of 
the same day, another linguist came 


on bo: who with much seeming 
fright, told Mr Anson that the Vice- 
TO; him up that day, 


y 
that the council was assembled, and 


receive 


im; and that the Viceroy 

"i offended at the disappoint- 

r 
su 

that the whole had been owi Pho the 

linguist's This i 


that the whole was a fiction, not one 
article of it having the least founda- 
tion, yet (for reasons best known 
themselves) this falsehood was so well 
supported by the artifices of the Chin- 
ese merchants at Canton, that three 
days afterwards the Commodore re- 
eived a letter si — 


FEE 
ilh 
54 7145 


i 
Hl 1 
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he would certainly come up to Canton 
on the 13th of October, confident that 
the Chinese would not dare to offer 
him an insult, as well knowing it 
would be properly returned. 

On the 13th of October, the Commo- 
dore continuing firm to his resolution, 
all the supercargoes of the English, 
Danish, and Swedish ships came on 
board the Centurion, to accompany 
him to Canton, for which place he set 
out in his barge the same day, attended 
by his own boats and by those of the 
trading ships, which on this occasion 
came p his a = — he 
passed by Wampo,! where the Euro- 
pean vessels lay, he was saluted by 
all of them but the French ; and in 
the evening he arrived safely at Canton. 


CHAPTER X. 


Wurm the Commodore arrived at 
Canton he was visited by the princi- 
palChinese merchants, who affected to 
appear very much pleased that he had 
met with no obstruction in 

thither, and who thence pretended to 
conclude that the Viceroy was satis- 
fied about the former mistake, the 
reality of which they still insisted 
on; they added that as soon as the 
Viceroy should be informed that Mr 
Anson was at Canton (which they 
promised should be done the next 
morning), they were persuaded a day 
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modore was this time too well 
acquainted with their artifices not to 
recive that this was a falsehood ; and 
he consulted only his own Judg- 
ment he would have applied directly 
to the Viceroy by other hands. But 
the Msi merchants had - far p 
possessed the supercargoes of our shi 
with chirerical fears. that they vas 
extremely a ensive of being em- 
broiled with the Government, and of 
suffering in their interest, if those 


most prudential ; and therefore, lest 
the malice and double-dealing of the 
Chinese might have given rise to some 
sinister incident which would be after- 


t f 
— — 


shi 
off very deren Larry be 
m oce. do e 
s permission, then the Commo- 
doro proposed udi, o for eae 


thought to offer "€ the 
uneasiness of the supercargoes; and 
of the Anr mka "Ey edle 
. 


every article he ke before it was 
put in hand. Ls ane at last the 


contract bei — some 
— to rn Based tee 
certain that his 
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their various endeavours to get a 
license from the Viceroy, and their 
frequent disappointments, which to 
him was now a matter of amusement, 
as he was fully satisfied there was not 
one word of truth in anything they 
said. But when all was completed, 
and wanted only to be shipped, which 
was about the 24th of November, at 
which time, too, the NE. monsoon 
was set in, he then resolved to apply 
himself to the Viceroy to — an 
audience, as he was persuaded that 
withont this ceremony the procuring 
a permission to send his stores on 
board would meet with 8 
On the 24th of November, therefore, 
Mr Anson sent one of his officers to 
the mandarin who commanded the 
guard of the principal gate of the city 
of Canton with a letter directed to the 
Viceroy. When this letter was de- 
livered to the mandarin, he received 
the officer who brought it very civilly, 
and took down the contents of it in 
Chinese, and promised that the Vice- 
toy should be immediately acquainted 
with it ; but told the officer it was not 
necessary for him to wait for an an- 
swor, because a message would be sent 
to the Commodore himself. On this 
— — 2 had been — 
t culties about a proper in: 

— send with his officer, as he 
was well aware that none of the 
Chinese usually employed as linguists 
could be relied on ; but he at last pi 
wailed with Mr Flint, an E 
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(exeept in this single instance) to 
carry on the vast transactions of the 
port of Canton either by the ridi- 
eulous jargon of broken Engli 
which some few of the Chinese have 
learned, or by the ted inter- 
pretation of the linguists of other 
nations, 

Two days after the sendi the 
above-mentioned letter, a fire ke 
out in the suburbs of Canton. On 
the first alarm, Mr Anson went thither 
with his officers and his boats' erew 
to assist the Chinese. When he came 
there, he found that it had begun in 
& sailor's shed, and that by the slight- 
ness of the buildings and the awk- 
wardness of the Chinese it was ing 
head a But he petceived that 
by pulling down some of the adjacent 
sheds it might easily be extinguished ; 
and particularly observing that it was 
running along a en cornice which 
would soon communicate it to a great 
distance, he ordered his people to be- 

in with tearing away that i 


answerable for whatever should 


ed down by his orders. On this 


i og os desisted, and he sent them 
to the English factory to assist in se- 
ouring the Company's treasure and 


no distance was a n 
the mqe of such a fh. whey ne tittle 


1743.] 
upon them, and it was feared the whole 
city would be de In this 
general confusion the Viceroy himself 
came thither, and the Commodore was 
sent to and was entreated to afford his 
assistance, being told that he might 
take any measures he should think 
most prudent in the present emer- 
gency. And now he went thither a 
second time, carrying with him about 
forty of his people, who upon this 
occasion exerted themselves in such a 
manner as in that country was alto- 
gether without example.’ For they 
were rather animated than deterred 
by the flames and falling buildings 
amongst which they wrought ; so that 
it was not uncommon to see the most 
forward of them tumble to the ground 
on the roofs and amidst the ruins of 
houses which their own efforts brought 
down with them. By their boldness 
and activity the fire was soon extin- 
guished, to the amazemont of the 
Obinese ; and the building being all 
on one floor, and the materials alight, 
the seamen, notwithstanding their 
daring behaviour, happily escaped 
with no other injuries some con- 
siderable bruises. The fire, 
at last thus luckily extinguished, 
great mischief during the time it con- 
tinued ; for it consumed an hundred 


hose name was Succoy, was 
"for his own share to have 


i It raged, 
for in 


DESTRUCTIVE FIRE IN CANTON. 
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turion, though she was thirty miles 
distant. 

Whilst the Commodore and his 
people were labouring at the fire, and 
the terror of its becoming general still 
possessed the whole city, several of 
the most considerable Chinese mer- 
chants came to Mr Anson to desire 
— let each of them have 
one of his soldiers (for su s 
m ( ch they styled 


waited on the Commodore to k 
him for his assistance, frankly owni 
to him that they.could never have ex- 
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the Chinese to have admitted him to 
an audience only to have contested 
with him. And, therefore, being him- 
self perfectly easy about the result of 
his visit, he made all necessary pre- 
parations against the day, and en- 
gaged Mr Flint, whom I have men- 
tioned before, to act as interpreter in 
the conference, who in this affair, as 
in all others, acquitted himself much 
to the Commodore's satisfaction, re- 
peating with great boldness, and, 
doubtless, with exactness, all that 
was given in eharge, a part which no 
Chinese linguist would ever have per- 
formed with any tolerable fidelity: 
At 10 o'cl in the morning, on 
the day appointed, a mandarin came 
to the Commodore to let him know 
that the Viceroy was ready to receive 
him, on which the Commodore and 
his retinue immediately set out. 
And as soon as he entered the outer 
gate of the city, he found a guard of 
200 soldiers drawn up ready to attend 
him; these conducted him to the t 
parade before the Emperor's d, am 
where the Viceroy then resided. In 
this e a body of to the 


numberof 10,000, weredrawn upunder | i 


arms, and made a very fine a - 
ance, being all of them new clothed 
for this ceremony; and Mr Anson 
and his retinue having passed through 
the middle of them, he was then con- 
dueted to the great hall of audien 
where he found the Viceroy 

under a rich canopy in the Emperor's 
chair of state, with all his Council of 


Mandarins attending. Here there 
was a vacant seat for the 
Commodore, in whi was placed 


on his arrival. He was 

third in order E 

being above him only the — of 
w 


law and of the , 
VALL 
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other means left than to send, as he 
had done, his own officer with a letter 
to the gate. On the mention of this, 
the Viceroy stopped the interpreter, 
and bid him assure Mr Anson that 
the first knowledge they had of his 
being at Canton was from that letter. 
Mr Anson then proceeded, and told 
him that the subjects of the 
Great Britain trading to China, 

complained to him (the Commodore) of 
the vexatious impositions both of the 
merchants and inferior custom-house 
officers, to which they were frequently 
necessitated to submit, by reason of 
the difficulty of getting access to the 
mandarins, who alone could grant 
them redress; that it was his (Mr 
Anson's) duty, as an officer of the 
3 Great Britain, to lay beſore 
the Viceroy these grievances of the 
British subjects, which he hoped the 
Viceroy would take into considera- 


reason for — Here Mr An- 
son paused, a ~ ems 


1748.) 


And now, the Commodore —— 
despatched the business with whic 

the officers of the East India Company 
had entrusted him, he entered on his 
own affairs; acquainting the Vice- 
roy that the proper season was now 
set in for returning to Europe, and 
that he waited only for a license to 
ship off his 1 and stores, 
which were all ready; and that, as 
&oon as this should be granted to him, 
and he should have got his neces- 
saries on board, he intended to leave 
the River of Canton, and to make the 
best of his way for England. The 
Viceroy repli to this, that the 
license should be immediately issued, 
and that everything should be ordered 
on board the following day. And 
finding that Mr Anson had nothing 
farther to insist on, the Viceroy con- 
tinued the conversation for some time, 
acknowledging in very civil terms 
how much the Chinese were obliged 
to him for his signal services at the 
fire, and owning that he had saved 
the city from being destroyed; and 
then, observing that the Centurion 
had been a good while on their coast, 
he closed his discourse by wishing 


the Commodore a voyage to |i 
mo- 


Europe. After which, the 
dore, thanking him for his civility 
and 
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for the ing four months had 
x tee et diate i in- 
he was y pleased with pro- 
ohh E 
38 
with the first of the monsoon, 
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and to prevent all intelligence of his 
being expected. But this, though a 
very important point, was not tle 
circumstance which gave him the 
greatest satisfaction ; for he was more 
particularly attentive to the authentic 
recedent established on this occasion, 
which his Majesty's ships of war 
2 — — exempted from all 
emands uty in an ports 
ei Oba ae m eae 


audience, and four days after, the 
Commodore embarked at Canton for 
the Centurion; and on the 7th of 
December, the Centurion and 
prize unmoored, — stood down tho 


a e Apane to think 
done of the Ü &n he had hitherto 
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The Commodore, on the 12th of 
December, anchored before the town 
of Macao. Whilst the ships lay 
here, the merchants of Macao finished 
their ent for the galleon, for 
which they had offered 6000 dollars ; 
this was much short of her value, 
but the impatience of the Commo- 
dore to get to sea, to which the mer- 
chants were no strangers, prompted 
them to insist on so unequal a 

in. Mr Anson had learned enough 
from the English at Canton to con- 
jecture, that the war betwixt Great 

ritain and Spain was still continued, 
and that probably the French MX 
en in the assistance of Spain 
fore he could arrive in Great Britain ; 
and therefore, knowing that no intel- 
ligence could get to Europe of the 

rize he had taken, and the treasure 

€ had on board, till the return of the 
merchantmen — lisa vi he was 
resolved to make all possible expedi- 
tion in getting back, that he might 
be himself the first messenger of his 
own fortune, and might thereby 
prevent the enemy from forming any 
projects — x 12 these 
reasons, he to a accepted 
of the sum offered for the : 
and she qn. delivered to mer- 
chants the 15th of December 1743, 
the Centurion the same day got under 
sail on her return to England. And 
on the 3d of Jan she came to an 
anchor at Prince's Island in the Straits 
of Sunda, and continued there wood- 
ing Aeg 5i the 8th ; when 
she stood for the 
Hope, where on the 11th of 
March she anchored in Table Bay. 

Here the Commodore continued till 


the beginning of April, highly delight- 


stam: with an almost venomous 
spirit of prejudice. 


1 
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ed with the place, which by its extra- 
ordinary accommodations, the healthi- 
ness of its air, and the pe pont 
appearance of the country, all enliv- 
ened by the addition of a civilised 
colony, was not di *« 3 et im. 
lu comparison wi e 
of Juan Fernandez and the ec 
Tinian. During his stay he entered 
about forty new men ; and having, 
by the 3d of April 1744, completed 
his water and provison, he on that 
day weighed and put to sea. The 
19th of the same month they saw the 
Island of St Helena, which, however, 
they did not touch at, but stood on 
€ 2 and on es upon — 
ng then in soundings, they spoke 
with an y es ship from y bere 
dam bound for Philadelphia, whence 
€ received the first intelligence of 
a French war. The 12th they got 
sight of the — $ as the bag 
e evening, to their infinite joy, 
eame safe to an anchor at pithead. 
But that the signal perils which had 
often threatened them in the pre- 


there was a French fleet of consider- 
able force cruising in the Chops of the 
Channel; which, by the account of 
their position, he found the Centurion 
had run through, and had been all the 
time concealed by a fog. Thus was 
this ition finished, when it had 
lasted years and nine months ; 
after having, by its event, 


Cape | evineed this important truth: "thet 


though prudence, intrepidity, and 
erance united are not 
m the blows of adverse 
r 
e y rise su to its power, 
— in the end rarely fail of proving 
successful. P 
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COOK'S VOYAGES ROUND THE WORLD. 


[It may here be mentioned that, save for the episode of the first sojourn at 
Otaheite, taken below,from Dr Hawkesworth's account almost at full 
the synopsis of the famous discoverer's first two voyages is taken from the 
third volume of ** Maritime and Inland Discovery," pp. 28-69, in Dr Lard- 
ner's well-known but now not very easily attainable ** Cabinet Cyclopedia.” 
Chapters III. and IV. of Book V. runs as follows; and they are none the 
less valuable, as introducing some brief preliminary record of a man whom 
England, without any injustice to earlier or later names, may honestly regard 
as her greatest navigator and her most indefatigable and successful discoverer. 
We give the text of the ** Cyclopedia,” except for a few changes necessitated 
by severance from the context, precisely as we find it after two-snd-forty 
years.] 


COOK'S FIRST VOYAGE. 


“Tux interests of science and the | He engaged himself for seven years 
acquisition of geographical knowledge | with the i . 
entered largely into the motives of | ployed hs the Bor trade; and, when 
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Shortly after, the friends and patrons 
of his family in Yorkshire having 
warmly recommended his interests to 
the care of Mr Osbaldiston, the mem- 
ber for Searborough, and Captain 
(afterwards Sir Hugh) Palliser, who 
commanded the Eag le, reporting well 
of his conduct an capacity he was 
appointed master of the Mercury, a 
small vessel which soon afterwards 
joined the fleet of Sir Charles Saunders 
in the Gulf of St Lawrence. Here 
the talents and resolution of Cook 


the army under General 
it should take up a position along the 
shore in front of the French encamp- 
ments; but before this mancuvre 
could be put in execution, the channel 
of the river was to be sounded. This 
difficult task required the union of 
more than ordi intelligence and 
intrepidity, and Cook was the person 
selected for the purpose. For several 
nights he carried on his qu" 
unperceived ; but at length the enem; 

discovered his movements, and, send- 


| 
11177 
un 
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those talents as a practical hydro- 
grapher of which he had given such 
ample proofs in his first rude essays. 
An opportunity also soon occurred of 
displaying his improvement by sur- 
Hinr er part of the coast of New- 
foundland. This island had lately 
fallen into the power of the English ; 
and its importance as a fishing station 
being fully appreciated by Sir Hugh 
Palliser, who was appointed governor 
in the year 1764, he — 

sented to Government the necessity 
of making an accurate survey of its 
coasts; and, accordingly, by his re- 


the high opinion already entertained 
of Pr i A short 


the longitude of the 
lated from it, proc’ him the char- 
acter of a ble mathematician. 

** But still i 
him. The transit 


to take place in 1769, was looked for- 


1768.] 
had never held a commission in his 


M ay na 

of alley had proved that one so 
circumstanced cannotexpect obedience 
from a crew subjected to the discipline 
of the navy. The pride of the pro- 
fession scorns to submit to those who 
have not acquired their authority by 


Dalrymple, 


other hand, were unwilling to entrust 
him with powers which might embroil 
him with his officers, Neither party 
would yield; and, while the affair 
thus remained in s Cook was 
pro Inquiries were then made 
as to his abilities; and, as all who 
knew him spoke favourably of him ; 


and great confidence is usually felt in | hi 


the steady and concentrated talents 
of the self-taught, he was chosen to 
command the expedition, being first 
ted to the rank of lieutenant. 

“Tt is a proof of Cook's natural 
strength of understanding, that bis 
mind was not enslaved by habits, but 
that he was always ready to introduce 
innovations into his practice whenever 
they were recommended by common 
sense and experience, Instead of 
vessel of that 
description, for his voyage, he chose 
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; and the experience | the 
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able draughtsmen, and being - f 
zealously attached to the stud 


to fix on some spot in the South Sea 
conveniently situated forthe erection of 
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landed on Tierra del and, 
crossing a morass and some low woods, 
ascended the highest eminence they 
could descry. It was now midsummer 
in this region, and the temperature 
during the day was moderately warm, 
but as night approached snow fell in 
great quantities, and the cold became 
excessive, The exploring perty, who 
had incautiously advan too far, 
were unable to effect their return to 
the shore before: sunset, and were 
obliged to spend the night exposed to 
all the inclemency of the weather, in 
a singularly desolate and unsheltered 
ion. Dr Solander, who, having 
travelled in the north of was 
well acquainted with the fatal effects 
of cold on the constitution, repeatedly 
admonished his companions to resist 
the first approach of drowsiness, as 
the sleep superinduced by cold is sure 
to prove fatal; but he was the first 
to feel the dangerous torpor he pre- 
dicted, and entreated his companions 
to allow him to lie down and take his 
rest ; - they, — instructed 
by his lessons, i in draggin 
him along, ond thes saved his "d 


scent, they kindled a fire, round 
which they spent the night ; and when 
the sun rose, th their way to 


the ships ; but two of the party, ser- 
vants of Mr Banks, who Kg — to 
rest in the snow, were fo dead the 
next morning. 

“The voyage round Cape Horn 
into the Pacific occupied thirty-four 
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cords to it; and we take the following 
particular narration from Dr Hawkes- 
worth's Collection of Voyages, as re- 

roduced by Kerr in his well-known 

istory of Voyages and Travels ( Edin- 
burgh, 1814; vol. xii, p. 423, ad 
finem). The section headings have 
not been regarded, the entire narra- 
tive being treated as what it really is 
—one consecutive P 

About 1 o'clock on Monday the 
10th April, some of the people who 
were looking out for the island to 
which we were bound, said they saw 
land ahead, in that part of the horizon 
where it was e toa ; but 
it was so faint, that whe there 
was land in sight or not remained a 
matter of dispute till sunset. The 
next morning, however, at 6 o'clock, 
we were convinced that those who 
said they had discovered land were 
not mistaken; it appeared to be very 
high and mountainous, extendi 
from W. by S. half S. to W. by N. 
half N., and we knew it to be the 


of them, 
however, that would come near; and 
the pe in those that did, could 
m 8 to come on board. 
n every canoe there were youn, - 
tains, and branches of a ree — 
the Indians call ** E' Midho ;" these, 
as we afterwards learned, were brought 
as tokens of peace and amity; 
— pute i. —. the canoes 
em up the "s side, making si, 
nals ot the cena time with — 


1709.] 


cuous part of the ship; we therefore 
immediately stuck them among the 
rigging, at which they exp the 
greatest satisfaction. We then pur- 
chased their consisting of 
cocoa-nuts, and various kinds of fruit, 
which, — long voyage, were 


very acce e. ^ 
“We stood on , —— = 
ight, with soundi m twenty- 
yay — to — and about 7 
o'clock in the morning we came to an 
anchor in thirteen fathoms in Port 
Koyal Bay, called by the natives Mata- 
vai. We were immediately surround- 
ed by the natives in their canoes, who 
gave us cocoa-nuts, fruit resemblin 
apples, bread-fruit, and some sm 
fishes, in exchange for beads and 
other „ er a 
ig, which they wou with for 
—— but à hatchet, and therefore 
we refused to purchase it; because, if 


we gave them a hatchet trappar 
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here with Captain Wallis ; as I was 
informed that he had been useful 
to them, I took him on board the ship 
with some others, and was particularly 
attentive to gratify him, as I hoped 
he might also be useful to us. 
As our stay here was not likely to 
Dno and as it was n. 
that the merchandise which we had 
bi t for traffic with the natives 
shou d not diminish in its value, 
which it would certainly have done if 
person had been 


for i 
tants of King George's Island. 


I. To endeavour, by every fair 
means, to cultivate a friendship with 
the natives ; and to treat them with 

humanity. 
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flicted on every person who is found 
to embezzle, e, or offer to trade, 


with any part of the ship's stores of 
what nature soever. 

V. No sort of iron, or anythin 
that is made of iron, or any sort o 
cloth, or other useful or necessary 
articles, are to be given in exchange 
for anything but provision. 

J. Cook. 


As soon as the ship was properly 
secured, Iwent on shore with Mr Banks 
and Dr Solander, a party of men under 
arms, and our friend Owhaw. We 
were received from the boat by some 
hundreds of the inhabitants, whose 
looks at least gave us welcome, though 
they were struck with such awe, that 
the first who approached us erouched 
so low that he almost crept upon his 
hands and knees. It is remarkable, 
that he, like the people in the canoes. 
presented to us the same symbol of 
peace that is known to have been in 
use among the ancient and mighty 
nations of the northern hemisphere— 
the green branch of a tree. We re- 
ceived it with looks and gestures of 
kindness and satisfaction ; and observ- 
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sense of our superiority, and were be- 
come familiar: they went with us 
from the watering-place and took a 
circuit throngh the woods; as we went 
along, we distributed beads and other 
small presents among them, and had 
the satisfaction to see that they were 
much gratified. Our circuit was not 
less than four or five miles, through 
groves of trees, which were loaded 
with cocoa-nuts and bread-fruit, and 
afforded the most grateful shade, 
Under thesé trees were the habitations 
of the people, most of them being onl 

a roof without walls; and the ecd 
scene realised the poetical fables of 
Arcadia. We re ed, however, not 
without some regret, that in all our 
walk we had seen only two hogs, and 
not a single fowl. ose of our com- 
pany who had been here with the Dol- 
phin told us, that none of the le 
whom we had yet seen were of the first 
class; they that the chiefs 
had removed, and upon carrying us to 
the place where what they called the 
Queen's Palace had st we found 
that no traces of it were left. We 


ing that each of them held one in his | the 


hand, we immediately gathered every 
one a bough, and carried it in our 
hands in the same manner, 

They marched with us about half & 
mile towards the place where the Dol- 
— had watered, conducted by Ow- 


aw ; they then made a full stop, and 
having laid the nd bare, by clear- 
ing away all plants that grew 


their dress 
to be of a 


consisted in off t 
their clothes and COE pred ge 
us. Jn return for this, we 


each of them with a hatchet and some 
beads. Soon 
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we embarked for our e 
rowing about a league, they made signs 
that we should go on shore, and gave 
us to understand that this was the 
place of their residence, We accord- 
ingly landed, among several hundreds 
of the natives, who conducted us into 
a house of much greater length than 
any we had seen. When we entered, 
we saw a middle-aged man, whose 
name was afterwards discovered to be 
Tootahah; mats were immediatel 
spread, and we were desired to sit 
wn over v acer him. Soon after 
we were seated, he ordered a cock and 
hen to be brought out, which he pre- 
sented to Mr sand me; we ac- 
resent, and in a short 


ition. After 


cloth, i 

by no means pem bly, which they 
took great pains to make us remark. 
The piece presented to Mr Banks was 
eleven I long and two wide; in 
return for which, he gave a laced silk 
neckcloth, which he happened to have 
on, and a linen pocket dkerchief. 
Tootahah immediately dressed himself 
in his new finery, with an air of 

fect complacency and satisfaction. 
But it is now time that I should take 


we walked about with 
they showed us all pend of 
which, in our situation, we could ac- 
cept; and, on their part, seemed to 
liave no seruple that would have 


i 

; 
See 
XH 


upon the groun 
ing themselves and drawing 
upon them, left us no room 
their being much less j 
observation than we were. 
We now took leave of 
chief, and directed 
theshore When we 
eae we pet, of baled 
name 
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with whom we were also to ratify a 
T of peace, with the ceremony of 
which we were now become better ac- 
quainted. Having received the branch 
which he presented to us, and given 
another in return, we laid our hands 
upon our left breasts and pronounced 
the word ** Taio,” which we su: 

to signify friend. The chief then gave 
us to understand that if we chose to 
eat — victuals ready for us. We 


nuts, and plantains, dressed after their 
manner; they ate some of their fish 
raw, and raw fish was offered to us, 
but we declined that part of the enter- 
tainment, 

During this visit a wife of ovr noble 
host, whose name was Tomio, did Mr 
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weight, Mr Banks started up and 
hastily struck the butt end of his fire- 
lock upon the ground. This action, 
and the noise that accompanied it, 
struck the whole assembly with a 
panic; and every one of the natives 
ran out of the house with the utmost 
precipitation, except the chief, three 
women, and two or three others who 
appeared by their dress to be of a supe- 
rior rank. 

The chief, with a mixture of confa- 
sion and concern, took Mr Banks by 
the hand, and led bim to a quan- 
tity of cloth which lay at the other 
end of the house; this he offered to 
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to whom he gave the cloth, and intim- 
ated to the gentlemen that they should 
give hersome beads, They immedi- 
ately complied; and the beads and 
cloth being deposited upon the floor, 
the woman went out, and in about 
half-an-hour returned with the opera- 
glass, expressing the same joy upon the 
occasion that had before been expressed 
by the chief. The beads were now 
returned, with an inflexible resolution 
not to accept them; and the cloth 
was with the same pertinacity forced 
upon Dr Solander as a recompense for 
the injury that had been done him. 
He co not avoid aecepting the 
cloth, but insisted in his turn upon 
giving a new t of beads to the 
woman. It will not perhaps be easy 
to account for all the steps that were 
taken in the recovery of this glass and 
snuff-box ; but this cannot be thought 
strange, considering that the scene of 
action was among a people whose lan- 
poliey, and connections are 
even now but imperfectly known. 
Upon the whole, however, they show 
an intelligence and influence which 
would do honour to any system of 
government, however and im- 
proved. In the about 6 
, Satura 
15th, several of the chiefs whom we 
had seen the day before came on board, 
and brought with them hogs, bread- 
fruit, and other refreshments, for which 
— s them hatchets and linen, and 
such things as seemed to be most ac- 
ceptable, 
As in my excursion to the westward 
I had not found any more convenient 
bour than that in which we lay, I 
and fix 
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the natives, Having marked ont the 
ground that we intended to occupy, a 
small tent belonging to Mr Banks was 
set up, which had been brought on 
shore for that purpose; by this time 
a t number of the people had 
gathered about us, but, as it apposti 
only to look on, there not being a 
single weapon of any kind among 
them. I intimated, however, that 
none of them were to come within the 
line I had drawn, except one, who a 
peared to be a chief, and Owhaw. To 
these two persons I addressed myself 
by signs, and endeavoured to make 
them understand that we wanted the 
ground which we had marked out to 
sleep upon for a certain number of 
nights, and that then we should go 
away. Whether I was un 1 
cannot certainly determine ; but 
people behaved with a deference and 
Tespect that at — pleased and — 
prised us; down peaceably 
Vithout * and looked on, 
without giving us any i i 
till we had done, w 


into the woods, 
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led a little distance 
from each other, but Owhaw immedi- 
no de us together, and by waving 
his hand, sent awa: every Indian who 
followed usexcept each of whom, 
as a pledge of peace on their part, and 
an entreaty that there might be peace 
on ours, hastily broke a branch from 
the trees, and came to us with it in 
their rey > snk, We had too much 
reason to fear some mischief 

ha we hastened [^ 


We had then 


their pieces among the 
crowd, consisting of more than 
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ed and thrown down, and that a push other fruit, toall appearance as friendly 
was afterwards made at him by the | as ever. 


man who took the musket, before any 
command was given to fire. 
also suggested, that Owhaw had sus- 
pono. at least, if not certain know- 
edge, that something would be at- 

inst our le atthe tent, 
which cole him wig earnest in 
his endeayours to prevent our leaving 
it. Others imputed his importunity to 
his desire that we should confine our- 
selves to the beach: and it was re- 
marked that neither Owhaw, nor the 


chiefs who remained with us after. be | same 


had sent the rest of the 


On the 17th, early in the morning, 


It was | we had the misfortune to lose 


Buchan, the person whom Mr Banks 


had brought out as a painter of land- 
and 


sca Am. e was a sober, 
diligent, and ingenious Vom eee 
and greatly regretted by Mr ; 


who ho by his means, to bave 
gratified his friends in England with 
representations of this country and 
its inhabitants, which no other per- 
son on board could delineate with the 
ce. He had 
always been subject to epileptic fits, 


and 


would have inferred the h of | one of which seized him on the moun- 
from the firing at the tent, if | tains of Tierra del F 


they had had no reason to suspect that | disorder 


some injury bad been offered by their 
countrymen ; especially as Mr Banks 


had just fired at the ducks. And yet | to his life. 


e E EE 

va y a bilious 

complaint w ib he contracted on 

board the ship, at length put an end 
t was at first 


that they did infer a breach of peace | to bury him on shore, but 


from that incident, was manifest from 
— eie their hands for the 

e to disperse, and instantly ing 
green branches from the trees, But 
what were the real circumstances of 


this affair, and whether 
— — 

were true, could never y be 
known. 


The next morning but few of the | and 


natives were seen upon the beach, and 
not one of them came off to the ship. 


This convinced us that our endeavours | plan 


to quiet their apprehensions had not 
à remarked with 


been we 
partieular that we were deserted 
even by Owhaw, who had hitherto 
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thinking that it might perha; ive 
offence — the — 2 POR nM 
customs we were then wholly unac- 


n y to 
e sea, with as m decency 
solemnity as our — 
situation 

In the forenoon of this day we re- 
ceived a visit from Tubourai Tamaide, 


had been received ; ha 
been alarmed by the misthiot whisk 
had been done at the tent. Each 
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ship, aud began to erect our fort. 
While some were employed in throw- 
ing up entrenchments, others were 
busy in cutting pickets and fascines, 
which the natives, who soon gathered 
round us as they had been used to do, 
were so far from hindering, that many 


of them voluntarily assisted us, bring- | be 


ing the pickets and fascines from the 
wood where they had been cut, with 
great alacrity. We had, indeed, been 
so scrupulous of invading their pro- 
perty, that M ene every stake 
which was upon this occasion, 
and cut down no tree till we had first 
obtained their consent. The soil 
where we constructed our fort was 
sandy, and this made it n to 
strengthen the entrenchments with 
wood ; three sides were to be fortified 
the fourth was 


number of S y we 
served pork to the ship's company for 
the first time, and the Indians ht 


down so much bread-fruit and cocoa- 


we should want no more for heo days 
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leading him out of the line, ified 
that he should accompany p 
the woods Mr Banks readily con- 
sented, and having walked with him 
about a quarter of a mile, they arrived 
at a kind of awning which he had 
already set up, and whieh seemed to 
his occasional habitation. Here 
he unfolded a bundle of his country 
cloth, and taking out two garments, 
one of red cloth, and tlie other of very 
neat ma hed 


eir son, though we after- 
wards discovered that he was not so. 
In the evening, this young man and 
another chief, who paid us 


Tt 
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but pork,  Tubourai Tamaide was 
our constant guest, imitating our 
manners, even to the using of a knife 
and fork, which he did very handily. 

As my curiosity was excited by Mr 
Monkhouse’s account of the situation 
of the man who had been shot, I took 
an opportunity to go with some others 
to see it. I found the shed under 
which his body lay, close by the 
house in which he resided when he 
was alive, some others being not more 
than ten yards distant; it was about 
fifteen feet long, and eleven broad, 
and of a proportionable height ; one 
end was wholly open, and the other 
end, and the two sides, were partly 
enelosed with a kind of wicker work. 
The bier on which the corpse was 
deposited was a frame of wood like 
that in which the sea-beds, called 
cots, are placed, with a matted bot- 
tom, and supported by four at 
the height of about five feet from the 
ground. The body was covered first 
with a mat, and then with white 


used to water in ; at the 
ether end a pem 


gether, were stuck in the ground, by 

which lay a stone about as big as a 

cocoa-nut. Near these lay one of the 

r 
ems and close by 

end of the 
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ness when we went near the body, 
standing themselves at a little 
tance while we were ing our exa- 
mination, and appearing to be pleased 
when we came away. 

Our residenee on shore would by 
no means have been di ble if 
we not been incessantly torment- 
ed by the flies, which, among other 
mischief, made it almost impossible 
for Mr Parkinson, Mr Bank's natural 
history painter, to work ; for they not 
only covered his subject so as that no 
part of its surface could be seen, but 
even ate the colour off the S Ay as 
fast as he conld lay it on. e had 
recourse to mosquito-nets and fly- 
traps, which, though they made the 
inconvenience telerable, were very far 
from removing it. 

On the 22d, Tootahah gave us a 
specimen of the music of this country : 
four persons 9 upon flutes, 

i y two stops, and there- 
fore could not sound more than four 
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the sea, so that they were obliged to 
climb over them. “These ills which 
were barren, continued for about three 
miles more, and then terminated in a 
large plain, which was full of 

houses, and people who ap to 
live in great affluence. In this place 
there was a river, much more con- 
siderable than that at our fort, which 
issued from a deep and beautiful val- 
ley, and where our travellers crossed 
it, though at some distance from the 
sea, was near 100 yards wide, About 
a mile beyond this river the country 
became again barren, the rocks every- 
where projecting into the sea, for 
which reason they resolved to return. 
Just as they had formed this resolu- 
tion, one of the natives offered them 
refreshment, which — ted. 

of a 


exion, though some parts of his 
y were in a small degree less white 
than others; his hair, eyebrows, and 
his skin; his 


joy which not being able to express, 
they burst into tears, and some 
time before their be re- 
strained. 
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the glass two of which 
carried off undetected. Tuten 


Tamaide was the only one ex 
. had not been found 
* e presumption, arisi 
m this circumstance, that poen. 
exempt from a vice of which the 
whole nation besides were guilty, 
-— not be supposed to outweigh 
ces to the contrary. 
Mr th t 
Mr ‘Banks therefore, though not 
of having 


knew anything of it; which M 
Banks made him understand that 
whoever had taken it, be was deter- 
mined to have it returned. Upon 
this Lena ag declaration, one of the 
natives who was present need 

rag in which three —— Yay 
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which br Solander had let ea 
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hím with his suspicions. Mr Banks 
soon understood that the knife had 
been received from. his servant, and 
was scarcely less affected at what had 
happened than the chief; he felt 
bimself to be the guilty person, and 
was very desirous to atone for his 
fault. The poor Indian, however 
violent his passions, was a stranger 
to sullen resentment; and upon Mr 
Banks's spending a little time famil- 
iarly with him, and making him a 
few trifling presents, he forgot the 
wrong that had been done him, and 
was perfectly reconciled. Z 
Upon this occasion it may be ob- 
served that these people have a know- 
ledge of right and wrong from the 
mere dictates of natural conscience; 
and involuntarily condemn themselves 
when they do that to others which 
they would condemn others for doing 
to them. That Tubourai Tamaide 
felt the force of moral obligation, is 
certain; for the imputation of an ac- 
tion which he considered as indiffer- 
ent, would not, when it a r to 
be ocn have mo im with 
such excess of passion. We must 
indeed estimate the virtue of these 
people the conformity of their 
conduct to what in their opinion is 
right; but we must not hastily con- 
clude that theft is a testimony of the 
same depravity in them that it is in 
us, in the instances in which our 
ple were sufferers by their dis- 
3 for their temptation was 
such as to surmount, would be con- 
sidered as a proof of uncommon in- 
ity among those who have more 
knowledge, principles and 
stronger motives to resist tem 
tions of illicit or — 
amon, ony knives an or 
ex salle and fes lass, is in the 
same state of trial with the meanest 
servant in Europe among unlocked 
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On the 27th, Tubourai Tamaide, 
with a friend, whoate with a voracity 
that I never saw before, and the 
three women that usually attended 
him, whose names were Terapo, Tirao, 
and Omie, dined at the fort. In the 
evening they took their leave, and 
set out for the house which Tubourai 
Tamaide had set up in the skirts of 
the wood; but in less than a quarter 
of an hour he returned in t emo- 
tion, and hastily seizing Mr Banks's 
arm, made that he should fol- 
low him. Banks immediately 
complied, and they soon came to a 

ce where they found the ship's 

atcher, with a reaping-hook in his 
hand. Here the chief sto; and, 
in a transport of rage which rendered 
his signs scarcely intelligible, inti- 
mated that the butcher had threat- 
ened, or attempted, to cut his wife's 
throat with the reaping-hook. Mr 


Banks then signified to him, that if 


having taken a to a stone 
hatchet which lay in house, had 
offered to it of his wife for a 


Mr Banks having 


when the chief and his women, 
other Indi phere pee i 
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tation, earnestly entreating that 
e rest of the punishment might be 
remitted. To this, however, for 
many reasons, I could not consent ; 
and when they found that they could 
not prevail by their intercession, they 
gave vent to their pity by tears. 
Their tears, ind like those of 
children, were always ready to express 
any passion that was strongly excited, 
and, like those of children, they also 
appeared to be forgotten as soon as 
at ; of which the following, among 
many others, is a remarkable instance. 
Very early in the morning of the 28th, 
even before it was day, a great num- 
ber of them came down to the fort, 


tered they 
abundance. Te Reps earnestly 


Padian to his great talk 
ndians, to 

and langhed, without least 
notice of her distress. her own 


behaviour was still more extraordin- 
— eal as the bleeding was 
oret, she looked np with « smile, and 


dispersing them abroad, as if she 
wished te vent the sight of them 
from ertvings the remembrance of 
what she had done Se ma 
into the river, and after having w 

her whole body, returned to the tents 
De 

n 
It is not indeed that the 
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admit that the child is happier than 
the man, and that we are losers by the 

fection of our nature, the increase 
of our knowledge, and the enlarge- 
ment of our views. 

Canoes were continually coming in 
during all this forenoon, and the 
tents at the fort were crowded with 
people of both sexes from different 


of the island. I was myself 
on board the ship, but Mr Mol- 
master, who was one of 
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she was young, but at this time little 
more than memorials of her beauty 
were left, 

As soon as her quality was known, 
an offer was made to conduct her to 
the ship. Of this she readily accepted, 
and came on board with two men and 
several women, who seemed to be all 
of her family. 1 received her with 
such marks of distinction as I thought 
would gratify her most, and was not 
sparing of my presents, among which 
this august personage seemed icn- 
larly delighted with a child’s doll. 
After some time spent on board, Lat- 
tended her back to the shore ; and as 
soon as we landed, she ted me 
with a hog, and several bunches of 
plantains, which she caused to be 
carried from her canoes up to the fort 
in a kind of procession, of which she 
and myself brought up the rear. In 
our "y to the fort we met Tootahah, 
who, though not king, ap to be 
at thistimeinvested with thesovereign 
authority. He seemed not to be well 
pleased with the distinction that was 
shown to the lady, and became so 
aoe when she produced her doll, 
proper 


pare e © pes t | them 


compliment with an- 
other. At this time he t fit 
to prefer a doll to a hatchet ; but this 
jes erence arose only from a childish 


Tut by a gift of exactly the same kind 


; but the women had 

never yet been gern upon to taste 
, however, 

theyrefused the most i 
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her canoe. Thither, therefore, he 
went, intending to call her up, a 
liberty which he thought he might 
take without any danger of giving 
offence. But, upon looking into her 
chamber, to his great astonishment 
he found her in bed with a handsome 
young fellow about five-and-twenty, 
whose name was Obadée. He retreated 
with some haste and confusion, but 
was soon made to understand that such 
amours gave no occasion to scandal, 
and that Obadée wasuniversally known 
to have been by her as the 
object of her private favours. The lady 
being too polite to suffer Mr Banks to 
wait lo: her antechamber, dressed 
herself with more than usual expedi- 
tion, and, as a token of special grace, 
clothed him in a suit of fine cloth, and 
proceeded with him to the tents. In 
the evening Mr Banks paid a visit to 
Tubourai Tamaide, as he had often 
— MN b M light, and = 
ieved and surprised to 

him — his family in a v 
mood, and most of them in tears. 

endeavoured in vain to di 
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river, was placed a double row of 
water-casks Bed with water ; and, as 


this was the weakest side, tho two 
4-pounders were planted there, and six 
swivel guns were mounted so as to 
command the only two avenues from 
the woods. Our garrison consisted of 
about five-and-forty men with small 
arms, including the officers, and the 
gentlemen who resided on shore ; and 
our sentries were as well relieved as on 
the best regulated frontier in Europe. 

We continued our vigilance the next 
day, though we had no particular 
reason to think it mecessary; but 
about 10 o'clock in the morning, 
Tomio came running to the tents, 
with a mixture of grief and fear in 
her countenance, and taking Mr 
Banks, to whom they applied in every 
emergency and distress, by the arm, 
intimated that Tubourai Tamaide was 


dying, in consequence of something 
whick our e had given him to 
eat, and that he must instantly go 


with her to his house, Mr Banks set 
out without delay, and found his 
Indian friend leaning his head against 
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uncommon flow of cheerfulness and 

-humour which is always pro- 
uced by a sudden and unexpected 
relief from pain either of body or 
mind. 

Captain Wallis having brought 
home one of the adzes which these 
people—having nometal of any kind— 

€ of stone, Mr Stevens, the Secre- 
— dy the Admiralty, ured one 
to be made of iron in imitation of it, 
which I brought out with me, to show 
how much we excelled in E] 
tools after their own fashion. This 
had not yet produced, as it never hap- 
pened to come into my mind. But 
on the 1st of May, Tootabah, coming 
on board about 10 o'clock in the fore- 
noon, expressed a t curiosity to 
see the contents of every chest and 
drawer that was in my cabin. As I 
always made a point of gratifying him, 
I opened them immediately; an 
AA gren a fancy to many things 
that saw, and collected to- 
gether, he at last happened to cast his 
eye upon this adze. He instantly 
snatched it up with the greatest eager- 
ness, and, putting away everyth: 
which he had before selected, he otal 
me whether I would let him have 


of joy, without making other re- 
uest, which, whatever hal bom 
berality, was seldom the caso. - EE 
About noon, a chief who had dined 

me a 
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of Mer set up the observatory, and 
took the astronomieal quadrant, with 
some other instruments, on shore, for 
the first time. The next morning, 
about 9 o'clock, I went on shore wit. 
Mr Green to fix the quadrant in a 
situation for use, when, to our inex- 
pressible surprise and concern, it was 
nottobefound. Ithad been deposited 
in the tent which was reserved for my 
use, where, as I passed the night on 
board, nobody slept. It had never 
been taken out of the packing-case, 
which was eighteen inches square, and 
the whole was of considerable weight; 
a sentinel had been the whole 
night within five yards of the tent 
door, and none of the other instru- 
ments were missing. We at first sus- 
oted that it might have been stolen 
y some of our own people, who, see- 
ing a deal box, and not knowing the 
contents, might think it contained 
nails, or some óther subjects of traffic 
with the natives. Al reward was 
therefore offered to any one who could 
find it, as without this we could not 
perform the service for which our voy- 
age was principally undertaken. Our 
search in the meantime was not con- 


fined to the fort and places — aom pistols 
but as the case might possibly have 


been carried back to the ship, if any 
of our own people had been the thieves, 


any of us, determined to go in search 
i^ into the woods ; he hoped that if 
it had been stolen by the natives he 
should find it wherever they had open- 
ed the box, as they would immediately 
Core e to — gea be 
who! ess; or, expecta- 
tion he should be disappoin inted, that 
Maa ascendan 
he had acquired ver sprees He 
a midship- 
man a. =, etel = 
crossing ver he was - 
bourai Tamaide who 


set out, accom: 
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of a triangle with 
three bits of straw upon his hand. 
By this Mr Banks knew that the In- 
dians were the thieves; and that, 
although they had opened the case, 
they were not di d to part with 
the contents. No time was therefore 
to be lost, and Mr Banks made Tu- 
bourai Tamaide understand that he 
must instantly go with him to the 
place whither the quadrant had been 
carried. He consented, and they set 
out together to — — te 
inqui at ouse w t 

A T the thief by name. The 
people readily told him which way he 
was gone, and how long it was since 
he had been there. The hope which 
this gave them, that they should over- 
take him, supported them under their 
fatigue; and they pressed forward, 
sometimes walking, sometimes ran- 
ning, though the weather was intoler- 
e hot. When they had climbed a 

ill at the distance of about four miles, 
their conductor showed them a point 
full three miles farther, and gave 
them to understand that — ens 
not to M nic the instrument they 
had i 


they 


at home, and to take from them what 
Dp had ventured their lives to get, 

what, notwithstanding our con- 
esirous to 


ectures, they a: red 
Le These — d 


$ 
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such a party as I thought sufficient 
for the occasion, — 2 — both 
at the ship and at the fort, that no 
canoe should be suffered to go out of 
the bay, but that none of the natives 
should be seized or detained, 

In the meantime, Mr Banks and 
Mr Green pursued their journey, 
under the auspices of Tubourai Tam- 
aide, and in the very spot which he 
had specified, they met one of his own 
people, with part of a quadrant in his 

and. At this most welcome sight 
a stopped ; and a great number of 
Indians immediately came up, some 
of whom pressing rather rudely upon 
them, Mr Banks thought it necessary 
to show one of his m the sight 
of which reduced them instantly to 
order, As the crowd that gathered 
round them was every moment in- 
creasing, he marked out a circle in 
the and they ranged themselves 
on the outside of it, to the number of 
several hundreds, with t quietness 
and decorum. Into the middle of 
this cirele, the box, which was now 
arrived, was ordered to be Lo 
with several reading que and other 
small matters, which in their hurry 
they had put into a pistol-case that 
Mr Banks knew to be his property— 
it having been some time before stolen 
from the tents, with a horse pistol in 
it, which he immediately demanded, 
and which was all restored. 

Mr Green was impatient to see 


whether all that had been taken away | having 


was returned, and upon examining 
the box found the stand, and a few 
small things of less consequence want- 
ing. Several persons were sent in 
search of these, and most of the small 
things were returned. But it was sig- 
nified that the thief had not brought 
the stand so far, and that it would 
friends as they 


went back; this being confirmed by 
Tubourai. Tamaide, they to 
Exc 

wanting but what m 
pean Pp ne er er lar 
about two miles, I met them with my 
tual con- 

other 
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proportioned to the importance of the 
event. y 
Abont 8 o'clock, Mr Banks, with 
Tubourai Tamaide, got back to the 
fort; when, to his great surprise, he 
found Tootahah in custody, and many 
of the natives in the utmost terror 
and distress, crowding about the gate. 
He went — in, some of the In- 
dians were suffered to follow him, 
and the scene was extremely affecting. 
Tubourai Tamaide pressing forw 
ran up to Tootahah, and catching 
him in his arms, they both burst into 
tears, and wept over each other, with- 
out being able to speak; the other 
— ore — in tears for their 
chief, both he and th. being strongl 
with the av fhe tbat he — 
to be put to death. In this situation 
they continued till I entered the fort, 
n 
rwards. was equally surprised 
and concerned at what had happened, 
the confining Tootahah being contrary 
17 — — — instantly 
set him at liberty. n inquiring 
into the affair, ] was Leid, that my 
going into the woods with a party of 
men under arms, at a time when a 
robbery had been committed, which 
: was apposed I should resent in 
our & nt injury b 
Cia ha rer ur 
they 
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ing him in c from Mr Gore, did 
not think himself at liberty to dismiss 
him. The notion that we intended 
to put him to death had ssed 
him so strongly, that he co 77 be 
naded to the contrary ti my 
ot — he was led out of the fort. Y The 
people received him as they would 
ave done a father in the same circum- 
stances, and every one pressed forward 
to embrace him. Sudden joy is com- 
monly liberal, without a scrupulous 
regard to merit ; and Tootahah, in the 
first expansion of his heart, upon bein; 
2 restored to liberty an 
life, insisted upon our receiving a 
present of two hogs; though, being 
conscious that upon this occasion we 
had no claim to favours, we refused 
them many times. 

Mr Banks and Dr Solander attended 
the next morning in their usual capa- 
city of market-men; but very few 
Indians appeared, and those who came 
brought no provisions. Tootahah, 
however, sent some of his people for 
the canoe that had been detained, 
which they took away. A canoe hav- 
ing also been detained that belonged 
to Oberea, Tupia, the m who 
managed her when Ine Dolphin 
was here, was sent to examine whether 
anything on board had been taken 
away; and he was so well satisfied of 
the contrary, that he left the canoe 
where he found it, and joined us at 
the fort, where he spent the day, and 
slept on the canoe at night. 
About noon, some fishing-boats came 
abreast of the tents, but would 
with very little of what they had on 
board ; and we felt the want of cocoa- 
nuts and bread-fruit very prey. 
In the course of the day, Mr Ban! 
walked out into the that by 
conversing with the people he might 
recover their confidence and good- 
will. He found them civil, but they 


their chief, who, they said, had 
— xd by the hair, 
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which he was afraid or ashamed to 
acknowledge. The chief himself be- 
ing probably, vm recollection, of 
opinion that we had ill-deserved the 
hogs which he had left with us as a 
present, sent a messenger in the after- 
noon to demand an axe and a shirt in 
return ; but as I was told that he did 
not intend to come down to the fort 
for ten days, I exeused myself from. 

iving them till I should see him, 

oping that his impatience might 
induce him to feteh them, and know- 
ing that absence would probably con- 
tinue the coolness between us, to 
which the first interview might put 
an end. 

The next day we were still more 
ey the ig a peg m had 
in giving offence to the 
ple in the person of their chief Pior 
the market was so ill supplied that 
we wero in want of necessaries. Mr 
Banks therefore went into the woods 
to Tubourai Tamaide, and with some 
2 him to let us have 
five baskets of bread-fruit; a — 


. S 


on the morrow, and bring what he 
wanted with “= 


which I 
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looking man, who had something like 
a turban about his head, and a lon 

white stick in his hand, with which 
he laid about him at an unmerciful 
rate. "This man conducted us to the 
chief, while the people shouted round 
us, ** Taio Tootahah, "—** Tootahah is 
your friend.” We found him, like an 
ancient patriarch, sitting under a tree, 
with a number of venerable old men 
standing round him. He made a 
sign to us to sit down, and immedi- 
ately asked for his axe; this I pre- 
sented to him, with an upper garment 
of broad cloth, made after the country 
fashion, and trimmed with tape, to 
which I also added a shirt. He re- 
ceived them with great satisfaction, 
and immediately put on the garment ; 
but the shirt he gave to the person 
who had cleared the way for us upon 
our landing, who was now seated 
us, and of whom he seemed desirons 
that we should take partieular notice, 
In a short time, Oberea, and several 
other women whom we knew, came 
and sat down among us. Tootahah 
Jeft us several times, but after a short 
absence returned ; we thought it had 
been to show himself in his new finery 
to the people, but we wronged him, 
for it was to give directions for our 
refreshmentand entertainment. While 


found him sitting under the awning 
of our own boat, and making signs 
shonld come to him. 
y of us, therefore, went on board 
the boat would hold, and he then 
bread-frnit and cocoa-nuts to 
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At the upper end of the area sat the 
chief, and several of his principal men 
were ranged on each side of him, so 
as to form a semicircle; these were 
the judges, by whom the victor was 
to be applauded. Seats were also left 
for us, at each end of the line ; but we 
chose rather to be at liberty among the 


ure, 
ri 
breasts, and their right hands arg 
with which they frequently struck the 
left fore-arm so as tọ 2 a quick 
smart sound. This was a general chal- 
lenge to the combatants whom 
engage, or other person 
present. After these followed others, 
in the same manner; and then a par- 
ticular challenge was given, by which 
each man singled out his antagonist, 
is was done by joining the finger 
ends of both hands, and bringing them 
to the breast, at the same time mor- 
ing the elbows mod down with a 
nick motion. If the person to whom 
z is 9 —.— the chal- 
mediately — r id an 


; each endeavoured to lay 


As | hair, the 


— wrestli 
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was thrown, alter the contest had 
continued about a minute, they parted, 
either by consent or the intervention 
of their friends ; and in this case each 
slapped his arm, as a challenge to a 
new engagement, either with the same 
antagonist or some other. While the 
wrestlers were e another party 
of men performed a dance, which lasted 
also about a minute; but neither of 
these parties took the least notice of 
each other, theirattention being wholly 
fixed on what they were doing.. We 
observed with pleasure, that the con- 
queror never exulted over the van- 
qnished, and that the vanquished 
never repined at the success of the 
conqueror; the whole contest was 
carried on with perfect good-will and 

-humour, though in the presence 
of at least 500 spectators, of whom 
some were women. The number of 
women, indeed, was comparatively 
small ; none but those of rank were 
present ; and we had reason to believe 
that they would not have been spec- 
tators of this exervise but in compli- 
ment to us. 

This lasted about two hours; duri 

. 

e a way for us when we 
kept the people at a proper distance, 
by striking those who pressed forward 
very "— with his stick. Upon 
inquiry we learned that he was an 
officer belonging to Tootahah, acting 
as master of the ceremonies. It is 
scarcely possible, for those who are 
acquainted with the athletic sports of 
very remote antiquity, not to remark 
a rude resemblance of them iu this 


a little in the midst of tlie Pa- 
cific Ocean. And female readers may 


recollect the account given of them by 
Fenelon in his Telemachus, where, 


thfally tran- 


whom 
"- b qp to — 2 eden d 
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was very agreeable intelligence. 
host, however, scemed to repent of his 
liberality; for, instead of setting his 
two hogs before us, he ordered one of 
them to be carried into our boat: at 
first we were not sorry for this new 
disposition of matters, thinking that 
we should dine more comfortably in 
the boat than on shore, as the crowd 
would more easily be kept at a dis- 
tance; but when we came on 
he ordered us to with his hog 
to the ship. This was mortifying, as 
we were now to row four miles while 
our dinner was growing cold; however, 
we thought fit to comply, and were at 
last gratified with the cheer that he 
had provided, of which he and Tu- 
bourai Tamaide had a liberal share, 
Our reconciliation with this man 
operated upon the people like a charm ; 
for he was no sooner known to be on 
—— bread · fruit, pos 
and other provisions were brought to 
the fort in great plenty. Affairs now 
went on in the usual channel; but 
ing still a scarce commodity, 


price. The people everywhere told 
them, that they AT bel to Toot- 
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~ take fresh root in the earth, and thus 
form a congeries of trunks, which 
being very close to each other, and all 
joined by acommon vegetation, might 
easily be mistaken for one. 

Though the market at the fort was 
now tolerably supplied, provisions 

were brought more slowly; a sufficient 
quantity used to be pure between 
sun-rise and eight o'clock, but it was 
now become n to attend the 
greatest part of the day. Mr Banks, 
therefore, fixed his little boat up be- 
fore the door of the fort, which was 
of p use as a place to trade in. 
Hitherto we had purchased cocoa-nuts 
and bread-fruit for beads; but the 
market becoming rather slack in these 
articles, we were now, for the first 
time, forced to bring out our mails. 
One of our smallest size, which was 
about four inches long, procured us 
twenty cocoa-nuts, an bread-fruit in 
oportion, so that in a short time our 

plenty was restored. 

On the 9th, soon after breakfast, we 
received a visit from Oberea, being the 
first that she had made us after the 
loss of our quadrant and the unfor- 
tunate confinement of Tootahah ; with 
her came her present favourite, Oba- 
dée, and Tupia. They brought us a 

and some bread-fruit, in return for 
which we gave her a hatchet. We had 
now afforded our Indian friends a new 
and interesting object of curiosity— 
our fo: which, having been set up 
some time, was almost constantly at 
work. It was now common for them 
to bring pieces of iron, which we su 
pose they must have got from the Dol- 
in, to be made into tools of various 
inds; and as I was very desirous to 
gratify them, they were indulged, ex- 
cept when the smith's time was too 
precious to be spared. ~ Oberes, hav- 
received her hatchet, produced as 
much old iron as have made 
another, with a request 
might be made of it; in this, however, 
gratify her, upon which 
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tent. They went away at night, and 
took with them the canoe, w. 2 had 
been a considerable time at the point, 
but promised to return in three days. 
On the 10th, I put some seeds of 
melons and other plants into a spot 
of ground which had been turned up 
for the purpose; they had all been 
scaled up by the person of whom the 
were bought, in small bottles, with 
rosin ; but none of them came up ex- 
cept mustard ; even the cucumbers 
= melons TA and Mr Banks is 
of opinion were spoi 
the total — re e * 
This day we learned the Indian 
name of the island, which is Otaheite, 
and by that name I shall hereafter 
distinguish it. But after great pains 
taken we found it utterly impossible 
to teach the Indians to pronounce our 
names; we had, therefore, new names, 
consisting of such sounds as they 
duced in the attempt. They called 
me ''Toote;" Mr Hicks, “Hete;” 
Mollineux they renounced in absolute 
despair, and ealled the master ** Boba, " 
from his christian name Robert; Mr 
Gore was „ Toarro;“ Dr Solander, 
„Torano; and Mr Banks, ‘Tap. 
ane ;" Mr Green, **Eteree;" Mr Par- 
kinson, ^ Patini ;” Mr Sporing, Fol 
ini;" Petersgill, “ Pedrodero ;" and 
in this manner they had now formed 
names for almost every man in the 
ship. In some, however, it was not 
— to find any traces of the original, 
and they were L not mére arbi- 
trary sounds, u the oeca- 
sion, but significant w. 
language. Monkhouse, the midship- 
man who commanded the party that 
killed the man for stealing the musket, 
they called “ Matte ;” not — 


that another others. 


in their own, 
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tahah, who had that morning paid 
him a visit, and some other of the 
natives, Between 9 and 10 o'clock, 
a double canoe came to the landing- 
place, under the awning of which sat 
a man and two women. The Indians 
that were about Mr Banks made signs 
that he should go out to meet them, 
which he hasted to do; but by the 
time he could get out of the boat, 
they had advanced within ten yards of 
him ; they then stopped, and made 
signa that he should io so too, laying 
down about a dozen young plantain 
trees, and some other small plants. 
He complied, and, the people having 
made a lane between them, the man, 
who appeared to bea servant, brought 
six of thom to Mr Banks by one of 
each at å time, ing and repassing 
six times, and always 8 a 
short sentence when he delivered them. 
EN who stood by Mr Banks, acted 
as his master of the ceremonies, and, 
receiving the branches as they were 
brought, laid them down in the boat. 
en this was done, another man 
brought a large bundle of cloth, which 
having men he Ad iece by 
ece upon the und, in the space 
tdi: Mr Banks and his 
There were nine and ha 
laid three pieces one upon another, 
the foremost of the women, who seemed 
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ntlemen at the fort had a visit from 
beren, and her favourite female at- 
tendant, whose name was Otheothea, 
an agreeable girl, whom they were the 
more pleased to see, because, having 
been some days absent, it had been 
reported she was either sick or dead. 
On the 13th, the market being over 
about 10 o'clock, Mr Banks walked 
into the woods with his gun, as he 
generally did, for the benefit of the 
shade in the heat of the day. As 
he was returning, he met Tubourai 
TRAMA, near his Weg UM 
ing, and stopping to a little 
time with hin he * took the 
out of Mr Banks's hand, cocked 
it, and holding it up in the air, drew 
the trigger; Sedan for him it 
flashed in the pan. r Banks im- 
mediately took it from him, not a 
little surprised how he had acquired 
sufficient knowledge of a to dis- 
charge it, and roved him with 
great severity for what he had done. 
As it was of infinite importance to 


added threats to his reproof. 


Indian bore all patiently; but the 
moment Mr Pall des the river, 

and 
furniture for his house at Eparre. 
This being quickly known from the 
Indians at the fort, and t incon- 
venience being apprehi from — 


displeasure of this man, who 
occasions had been 

ful, Mr Banks 
him without delay, and 
return. He set ont the same evenin, 


| 
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When Mr Banks and Mr Mollineux 
went into the circle, one of the 
women her trouble as Ter- 
apo had done upon another occasion, 
and struek a shark's tooth into her 
head several times till it was covered 
with blood. Mr Banks lost no time 
in putting an end to this universal 
distress; he assured the chief that 
2 which had passed should 
be forgotten, that there was not the 
least — remaining on one 
side, nor anything to be feared on 
the other. The chief was soon 
soothed into confidence and com- 
placency, a double canoe was ordered 
to be got ready, they all returned 
together to the fort before supper, 
and, as a pledge of perfect reconcilia- 
tion, both he and his wife slept all 
night in Mr Banks's tent. Their pro- 
sence, however, was no um; 
for, between 11 and 12 o'clock, one 
of the natives attempted to get into 
the fort by sealing the walls, with a 
desi no doubt, to steal whatever 
he Should happen to find. He was 
discovered by thesentinel, who happily 
did not fire, and he ran away m 
faster than any of our le could 
follow him. The iron and iron-tools 
which were in continual use at the 
armourer's forge that was set up 
within the works, were temptations 
to theft which none of these people 
could withstand. 

On the 14th, which was — 1 
directed tliat divine service be 
performed at the fort. We were de- 
sirous that some of the ae 

t when 
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tant, as appeared by their calling to 
the Indians without the fort to be 
silent; yet when the service was 
over, neither of them asked any 
questions, nor would they attend to 
any attempt that was made to ex- 
plain what had been done. 

On the 14th and 15th, we had 
another opportunity of observing the 
pu knowledge which these le 

ad of any — 2 that was formed 
among, them. In the night between 
the 13th and 14th, one of the water- 
casks was stolen from the outside of 
the fort. In the morning there was 
not an Indian to be seen who did not 


traced it toa 
of the bay where he waa told it 


— a canoe ; but, as it was 
not of great consequence, he did not 
complete i 

returned, 


nto 
the . When he 
he was tol Tubourai 
Tamaide that another would be 
stolen before the morning. 
i esign is certain, for h 
with his wife and family to the place 
water-casks 


where 
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They had withstood many allure- 
ments but were at length ensnared 
by the fascinating charms of a basket 
of nails. These nails were much 
larger than any that had yet been 
brought into trade, and had, with 
. some de of eriminal neg- 
igence, been left in a corner of Mr 
Banks's tent, to which the chief had 
always free access. One of these 
nails Mr Banks's servant happened to 
see in his possession, upon his having 
inadvertently thrown back that part 
of his garment under which it was 
concealed, Mr Banks being told of 
this, and knowing that no such thing 
had been given him either as a pre- 
sent or in barter, immediately ex- 
amined the basket, and discovered 
that out of seven nails five were 
missing. He then, though not with- 
out great reluctance, charged him 
with the fact, which he immediately 
confessed, and, however he might 
suffer, was probably not more hurt 
than his accuser. A demand was 


general voice. After some delibera- 
tion, that we might not appear to 
think too lightly of his offence, he 
was told, that if he would bri 
other four nails to the fort, it 
be forgotten. To this condition he 
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expect. I feared that the pinnace 
also might be nearly in the same con- 
dition, but, upon examining her, I 
had the satisfaction to find that not 
2 worm had touched her, though she 
was built of the same wood, and had 
been as much in the water. The 
reason of this difference I imagine to 
be that the long-boat was payed with 
varnish of pine, and the pinnace 

inted with white lead and oil ; the 

ttoms of all boats, therefore, which 
are sent into this country should be 
painted like that of the pinnace, and 
the ships should be supplied with a 
good stock, in order to give them a 
new coating when it should be found 


m s 

Having received repeated messages 
from Tootahah, that if we would pay 
him a visit he would acknowledge the 
favour by a present of four hogs, I 
sent Mr Hi my first lieutenant, 


sented to stay; but the morning came 
without the hogs ; and it ME 
convenient to stay longer, he 

evening with the one he had 
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in order to effect a reconciliation, by 
persuading him to bring down the 
nails ; but he could not succeed. 

On the 27th, it was determined that 
we should pay our visit to Tootahah, 
though we were not very confident 
that we should receive the hogs for 
our pains. I therefore set out early 
in the morning, with Mr Banks and 
Dr Solander, and three others, in the 

innace. He was now removed from 

ttahah, where Mr Hicks had seen 
him, to a place called Atahourou, 
about six miles farther; and as we 
could not go above half-way thither 
in the boat, it was almost evening 
before we arrived. We found him in 
his usual state, sitting under a tree, 
with a great crowd about him. We 


were iousl og 
immediately — to bo killed and 


our journey than of carrying 
with us provisions, which would be 


more welcome at the fort, we "red 
a reprieve for the hog, an — 


wpon the fruits of the country. 
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MR BANKS HAS HIS CLOTHES STOLEN. 


when he lay down to sleep, and soon 

reeived that they were amissing. 

e immediately awakened Oberea, 
who, starting up and hearing his 
complaint, ordered lights, and pre- 
pored in t haste to recover what 
he had lost. Tootahah himself slept 
in the next cauoe, and being soon 
alarmed, he came to them, and set 
out with Oberea in search of the thief. 
Mr Banks was not in a condition to 
go with them, for of his a; 


anything was left him but 


ne. In about half-an-hour his two 
P on 8 without 
aving obtai any intelligence of 
his clothes 9 the "Y At first 
began to be alarmed ; his musket 
had not indeed been taken away, but 


ourselves he did not know ; and there- 
fore, whatever might , he could 
not have recourse to us for assistance. 
He thought it best, however, to ex- 

ther fear nor 
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gave him such comfort as the unfor- 
tunate generally give to each other, 
by telling him that we were fellow- 
sufferers. I showed him that I was 
myself without stockings, they having 
been stolen from under my head, 
though I was sure I had never been 
asleep; and each of my associates 
convinced him by his a pearance that 
he had lost a jacket. We determined 
nevertheless to hear out the concert, 
however deficient we might appear in 
our It consisted of three 
drums, four flutes, and several voices. 
Whenthisentertainment, which lasted 
about an hour, was over, we retired 
again to our sleeping places, having 
agreed that nothing could be done 
toward the recovery of our things till 
the morning. 

We rose at daybreak, according to 
the custom of the country, The first 
man that Mr Banks saw was Tupia, 
faithfully attending with his musket; 
and soon after, Oberea brought him 
some of her country clothes as a suc- 
cedaneum for his own ; so that when 
lie came to us he made a most motley 
P - ce, half Indian and half Eug- 

"ur soon got together, 
ex Dr den on. uarters 
we did not know, and who not 
assisted at the concert, In a short 
time Tootahah made his appearance, 
and we pressed him to recover our 
clothes; but neither he nor Oberea 
could be persuaded. to take any mea- 
sure for that pu so that we began 
to suspect that they had been parties 
in the theft. About 8 o'clock we were 
joined by Dr Solander, who had fallen 
into honester hands, at a house about 
a mile distant, and lost nothing. 
Having given up all hope of recover- 


ing our clothes, which indeed were 
never afterwards heard of, 
all the morni 
which we had 
n good humour, 
no very g 
boat abont 12 o'clock, 
redeemed 


we t 

in soliciting ty im 
n promised; but in 

this we success. We 
therefore, in 
set out for the 
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sight that in some measure compen- 
sated for our fatigue and disappoint- 
ment. In our way we came to one of 
the few places where access to the 
island is not guarded by a reef, and 
consequently a high surf breaks upon 
the shore. A more dreadful one in- 


deed I had seldom seen. It was im- 
ible for any European boat to 
ve lived in it; and if the best 


mene in Europe had by any acci- 
eut been exposed to its fury, I am 
confident that he would not have been 
able to preserve himself from drown- 
ing, especially as the shore was covered 
with pebbles and large stones. Yet 
in the midst of these breakers were 
ten or twelve Indians swimming for 
their amusement. Whenever a surf 
broke near them they dived under it, 
and, to all appearance with infinite 
facility, rose again on the other side. 
This diversion was greatly improved 
by the stern of an old canoe, which 
they nud to find upon the spot. 
They took this before them, and swam 
out with it as far as the outermost 


their. sport in the highest degree. 
We on our j E 
and Jate ia the evening got back to 
„Among other Indians that had 
visi there were some from a 
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than two-and-twenty islands that lay 
in the neighbourhood of Otaheite. 

As the day of observation now ap- 
proached, I determined, in conse- 
quence of some hints which had been 
given me by Lord Morton, to send 
out two parties to observe the transit 


from other situations, hoping that if 


we should fail at Otaheite, they might 
have better success. We were, there- 
fore, now busily employed in prepar- 
ing our instruments, and instructing 
such gentlemen in the use of them as 
I intended to serd out. On Thurs- 
day the Ist of June, the Saturday 
following being the day of the transit, 
I despatched i Gore in the long- 
boat to Imao, with Mr Monkhouse 
and Mr Sporing, a gentleman belong- 
ing to Mr Banks, Mr Green having 
furnished them with pone instru- 
ments. Mr Banks himself thought 
fit to upon this e ition; and 
several natives, particularly Tubourai 
Tamaide and — were dm = tw 
party. Very early on the Frida 
morning, I sent Mr Hicks, with 
Clerk and Mr Petersgill, the master's 
mates, and Mr Saunders, one of the 
midshipmen, in the pinnace to the 
eastward, with orders to fix on some 
convenient spot at a distance from 
our principal observatory, where they 


also might employ the instruments i 


with which they had been furnished 
for the same purpose. 


ready till i aft 
though all ble tion was 
used to fit her out, the people on 


board, after having rowed most 
of the night, okt eire — 
pling under the land of Imao. 


they pulled, and soon fixed a 
coral rock, which rose out the 
water about 150 yards from the shore, 


pro 
vatory. It was about eighty yards 
SSE sed imiy, Dest d in the 
SEX Won uui Shane, 
n 
Mr Gore and assistants 


" 
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immediately began to set tliem up, 
and make other necessary prepara- 
tions for the important business of 
the next day. While this was doing, 
Mr Banks, with the Indians of Ota- 
heite, and the people whom they had 
met in the canoe, went ashore upon 
the main island to buy provisions; 
of which he procured a sufficient 
supply before night, When he re- 
servatory in oniar, end uni fe obe 
an 

all fixed and tried. Thes CM 
very fine, yet their solicitude did not 
permit them to take much rest in the 
night; one or other of them was up 
syay Bai Roda who satisfied the 
impatience of the rest rti 

the changes of the sk de — 
aging their hope by telling them that 
it was clear, and now alarmin, i 


— supply of 
worms, Hie began by tang 
purpose 


E 
i 
È 
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e canoes came near the 


fróm 


H 


made a 


ee uin piu 
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hat, and spreading it upon the ground, | of Dr Solander's was greater. We all 
they all — wre) upon it togithet. saw an atmosphere or dusky cloud 
The royal present was then brought, round the y of the planet, which 
which consisted of a hog and a dog, | very much disturbed the times of 
some bread-fruit, cocoa-nuts, and | contact, especially of the internal 
other articles of the like kind. Mr | ones; and we differed from each other 
Banks then despatched a canoe to the | in our aecounts of the times of the 
observatory for his present, and the | contacts much more than might have 
messengers soon returned with an been expected. According to Mr 
adze, a shirt, 1 * beads, which Green, — 
were presented to his majesty, and 0. 
received with great — By The first external con- 
this time Tubourai Tamaide and tact, or first appear- — 
Tomio joined them from the ebser-| ance of Venus on the b 
vatory. Tomio said that she was ro- „Sun. was. — , 9 25 42 
lated to Tarrao, and brought him a | The first internal con- 
present of a long nail, at the same | tact, or total emer- 
timecomplimenting Nuna with a shirt. | Sion, was  . 9 44 4 
The first internal contact of the | Thesecond internal con- 


lanet with the sun being over, Mr| fact, or beginning of H 
nks returned to the observatory, | _ the emersion, . 31 8|8 

taking Tarrao, Nuna, and some of | Thesecond external con- 

their principal attendants, among ‘act, or total emer- E 


whom were three very handsome| sion. 3 32 10 

young women, with him. He showed | The latitude of the observa wns 

them the planet —.— the sun, and | found to be 17° 29’ 15", and the 

— to e them under- | longitude 149° 32’ 307 W. of Green- 

stand that he and his companions | wie 

had come from their own country on | But if we had reason to congratn- 
to see it. Soon after Mr | late ourselves the success of our 
returned with them to the | observation, we had 

island, where he spent the rest of the | to regret the — with which 

day in examining its produce, which | that time had been 

he found to be much the same with | of our e to another 

— of e The A While the attention of the officers 

e saw there also exactly resem! was engrossed by the transit of Ven 

the inhabitants of that island, and | some of the z — 

many of them were persons whom he | into one of the store -· roms and stole 

had seen upon it; so that all those | à quantity of spike nails, amounting 


ing, having struek the ulated ‘the 

morni A cula 

set ont on their return, Indians, V Pe die —— 
ved at the fort before night. Jury, by reducing the value of iron, 
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transit. We had several of the Indian 
chiefs at our entertainment, who drank 
his Majesty's health by the name of 
“ Kihiargo," which was the nearest 
imitation they could produce of King 
George. 

About this time died an old woman 
of some rank, who was related to 
Tomio, which gave us an opportunity 
to see how they disposed of the body, 
and eonfirmed us in our opinion that 
these people, contrary to the present 
custom of all other nations now 
known, never bury their dead. In 
the middle of a small square, neatly 
railed in with bamboo, the awning of 
a canoe was raised upon two posts, 
and under this the body was deposited 
ypon such a frame as has before been 
described. It was covered with fine 
cloth, and near it was placed bread- 
fruit, fish, and other provisions. We 
sup that the food was 
there for the — of the deceased, 
and consequently that these Indians 
had some confused notion of a separate 
state; but upon our applyin for fur- 
ther information to Tubourai Tamaide, 
he told us that the food was placed 
there as an offering to their gods. 
They do not, however, suppose that 
the gods eat, any more than the Jews 
supposed that Jehovah could dwell in 
a — The offering is made here 
upon the same principle as the temple 
was built at J em—as an expres- 


pay the tribute of their sorrow; and 
under the awning were innnmerable 
small pieces of cloth, on which the 
3 
been ; for in their paroxysms 

e 
emselves with the shark's tooth. 
Within a few yards two occasional 
houses were set up, in one of which 
some relations of the con- 
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turn. Near the place whore the dead 
are thus set up to rot, the bones are 
afterwards buried. 

Having observed that bread.fruit 
had for some days been brought in 
less quantities than usual, we inquired 
the reason, and were told, that there 
being a great show of fruit upon the 
trees, they had been thinned all at 
once, in order to make a kind of sour 
paste, which the natives call ' mahie, 
and which, in consequence of having 
und: e a fermentation, will keep 
a considerable time, and them 
ey food when no — 

On the 10th, the ceremony was to 
be performed in honour of the oll 
woman whose sepulchral tabernacle 
has been described, by the chief 
mourner ; and Mr Banks had so t 
a curiosity to see all the mysteria of 
the solemnity, that he determined to 
take a part in it, being told that he 
could be present upon no other con- 
dition. In the evening, therefore, he 
repaired to the place where the body 
lay, and was received by the daugh- 
ter of the deceased, and several other 


self; the bo blac 

2 the, was p over, 
which was supposed to be 1 
near the body, and did the sams wher, 
he came up to his own 

this was done, was con- 
tinued towards the perinission 
having been obtained to it 
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cessions withthe utmost precipitation, 
so that as soon as those who were 
about the fort saw it at a distance, 
they hid themselves in the woods. 
It proceeded from the fort along 
the shore, and put to flight another 
body of Indians, consisting of more 
than 100, every one hiding himself 
under the first shelter that he could 
find. It then crossed the river, and 
entered the woods, passing several 
houses, all which were deserted, and 
not a single Indian could be seen 
during the rest of the procession, 
which continued more than half-an- 
hour. The office that Mr Banks per- 
formed was called that of the Nineveh, 
of which there were two besides him- 
self ; and the natives having all dis- 
appeared, they came to the chief 
mourner, and said, *'Imitata "— 
There are no people," after which 
the company was dismissed to wash 
themselves in the river, and put on 
their customary apparel. 

On the 12th, complaint being made 
to me by some of the natives that two 
ofthe seamen had taken from them 
several bows and arrows, and some 
Strings of plaited hair, I examined 
the matter, and finding the charge 
well su I punished each of 
the criminals with two dozen lashes. 
Their bows and arrows have not been 
mentioned before, nor were they often 
brought down to the fort. This day, 
3 Tubourai Tin t 
down his, inconsequence of a enge 
which he had received from Mr Gore. 
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Mr Banks, in his morning walk 
this day, met a number of the natives, 
whom, upon inquiry, he found to be 
travelling musicians; and having 
learned where they were to be at 
night, we all repaired to the place. 
The band consisted of two flutes and 
three drums, and we found a great 
number of assembled upon the 
occasion. The drummers accom- 
panied the music with their voices, 
and, to our great surprise, we dis- 
covered that we were generally the 
subject of the song. We did not ex- 
pect to have found am the un- 
civilised inhabitants of this seques- 
tered spot, a character which has 
been the subject of such praise and 
veneration where genius and know- 
ledge have been most conspicuous ; 
yet these were the bards or minstrels 
of Otaheite. Their song was unpre- 
meditated, and accompanied with 
music; they were continually going 
about from place to place, and they 
were rewarded by the master of the 
house, and the audience, with such 

ings as one wanted and the other 


cou qu 

On the 14th, we were t into 
new difficulties and incon nce by 
another robbery at the fort. In the 


middle of the night, one of the na- 
tives contrived to steal an iron coal- 
rake that was made use of for the 


The chief su it was to try who | the thief, who had been seen lurking 
could send the arrow farthest; Mr | there in — 2 2 
Gore, who best could hit a mark; and | about three o'clock in the morning, 
as Mr Gore did not value himself upon | and, watching his opportunity when 
shooting to a great nor the | the sentinel’s back was turned, very 
chief u 22 was | dexterously laid hold of it with a 
no trial of skill een „ Tu- | long crooked stick, and drew it over 
bourai Tamaide, however, to show us | the wall. I it of some conse- 
what he could do, drew his bow, if possible, o pat an end to 
and sent an arrow, none of which Mes; at once, doing 
are feathered, 274 yards, which is something thai should male it ths 
something more than a seventh, and | common of the natives 

less than a sixth part of a calves Te * 1 bad 
mile. eir manner of shooting is | strict 6 
somewhat singular ; they kneel down, | fired even when detected 
and, the moment the arrow is dis- — for which E 
charged, drop the bow. reasons. e common sentinels 

2 
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by no means fit to be entrusted with 
a power of life and death, to be ex- 
erted whenever they should think fit, 
and I had already experienced that 
they were ready to take away the 
lives that were in their power upon 
the slightest occasion; neither, in- 
deed, did I think that the thefts which 
these people committed against us, 
were, in them, crimes worthy of 
death. That thieves are hanged in 
England, I thought no reason why they 
should be shot in Otaheite, because, 
with respect to the natives, it would 
have been an execution by a law ez 
post facto. They had no such law 
among themselves, and it did not ap- 
pearto me that we had any right to 
make such a law for them. That they 
should abstain from theft, or be pun- 
ished with death, was not one of the 
conditions under which they claimed 
advantages of civil society, as it is 
among us; and I was not willing to 
expose them to fire-arms loaded with 


would be deterred by the very sight 
of a gun, if it was never used but with 
effect, 
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brought back. A list of the thi 
was made out, consisting principal 
of the rake, the musket which 
been taken from the marine when tho 
Indian was shot, the pistols which Mr 
Banks lost with his clothes at Ata- 
hourou, a sword belon ing to one of 
the petty officers, and the water cask. 
About noon the rake was restored, 
and t solicitation was made for 
DE of the canoes ; but I still 
upon My orisinal liti 
The next’ day X bing 


hich 
much surprised, for the 5 — 
in the utmost distress fir ihe fish, 
which in a short time would be spoilt ; 
I was, therefore, reduced to a dis- 

ble situation, either of releasi 

the canoes, contrary to what I 

solemnly and publicly declared, or 
mg them, to the great injury of 
those o 'were innocent, without 
selves, ri--- ane at 1 

* po expedient 
permitted them to take the fish, but 
still detained the canoes. This very 
license, however, was productive of 


new confusion and eram it not 


cumstance, by those who had noright 


to any part of their press- 
ing instances were still made thee the 
canoes might be restored ; and T, hay- 
now the believe 
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bones of their dead. This the Indians 
violently opposed, and a messe 
came down to the tents to acquaint 
the officers that they would not suffer 
it Mr Banks immediately repaired 
to the place, and an amicable end was 
soon put to the dispute, by sending 
the boat's crew to the river, where 
stones enough were to be gathered 
without a possibility of giving offence. 
It is very remarkable, that ese In- 
dians appeared to be much more jeal- 
ous of what was done to the dead than 
the living. This was the only measure 
in which they ventured to oppose us, 
and the only insult that was offered 
to any individual among us was upon 
a similar occasion. r Monkhouse 
happening one day to pull a flower 
from a tree whic w in one of 
their sepulehral enclosures, an In- 
dian, whose jealousy had probably 
been upon the watch, came suddenly 
behind him, and struck him. Mr 
Monkhouse laid hold of him, but he 
was instantly rescued by two more, 
who took hold of Mr Monkhouse s 
hair and forced him to quit his hold 
of their companion, and then ran 
away without offering him any further 
E ing of the 19th, while 
n the evening e i 
the canoes were still detained, we re- 
ceived a visit from Oberea, which sur- 
prised us not a little, as she brought 
with her none of the things that 
been stolen, and knew that she was 
suspected of having some of them in 
her custody. She said, indeed, that 
her favourite Obadée, whom she had 
beaten and dismissed, had taken them 
away; but she seemed conscious that 
she had no right to be believed. She 
discovered the igns of fear, 
she surmounted it with astonish- 
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she returned to the fort, with her 
canoe and ey ing that it con- 
tained, putting herself wholly into 
our power, with something like great- 
ness of mind, which excited our won- 
der and admiration. As the most 
effectual means to bring about a recon- 
ciliation, she presented us with a hog, 
and several other things, among whic 
was a dog. We had learned that 
these animals were esteemed by the 
Indians as more delicate food than 
their pork; and upon this occasion 
we determined to try the experiment. 
The dog, which was very fat, we con- 
signed over to a, who undertook 
to perform the double office of butcher 
and cook. He killed him by holdi 
his hands close over his mouth 
nose, an operation which continued 
above a quarter of an hour. While 
this was doing, a hole was made in the 
ground about a foot deep, in which 
a fire was kindled, and some small 


then singed by holding him over the 
fire, and, by snua him with a 
shell, the tak as clean as if 


had come from the body. When the 


hole was sufficiently heated, the fire 
was taken out, and some of the stones, 
which were not so hot as to discolour 
anything that they touched, bei 
placed at the bottom, were co 
with green — — d 


with 
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the flesh and fish eaten by the inha- 
bitants is dressed in the same way. 
On the 21st, we were visited at the 
fort by a chief, called Oamo, whom 
we had never seen before and who 
was treated by the natives with un- 
common respect. He brought with 
him a boy about seven years old, and 
a young woman about sixteen; the 
boy was carried upon a man's back, 
which we considered as a piece of 
state, for he was as well able to walk 
asany present. As soon as they were 
in sight, Oberea and several other 
natives who were in the fort went out 
to meet them, having first uncovered 
their heads and bodies as low as the 
waist. As they came on, the same 
ceremony was performed by all the 
natives who were without the fort. 
Uncovering the rerit therefore, is in 
this country probably a mark of re- 
spect; and as all parts are here ex- 
posed with equal indifference, the 
ceremony of uncovering it from the 
waistdownwards, which was performed 
by Oorattooa, might be nothing more 
than a different mode of compliment 
adapted to persons of a different rank. 
The chief came into the tent, but no 
entreaty could m upon the young 
woman to follow him, arg she 
seemed to refuse contrary to. her in- 
clination. The natives without were 


her; sometimes, when her resolution 


within saw him, they took care to 
have him sent out. 
These circumstances ha - 


MM 
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= "n the 
marriage being deferred only till he 
should arrive at a proper age. The 
sovereign at this time was a son of 
Whappai, whose name was Outou, 
and who, as before has been observed, 
was a minor. Whappai, Oamo, and 
Tootahah, were brothers; Whappai 
was the eldest, and Oamo the second ; 
so that, Whappai having no child 
but Outon, Terridiri, the son of his 
next brother op vw — to the 
strange that a boy should b pep i 


sister was intended for his wife, 


— the life of his father; but, 
according to the custom of the coun- 
try, a child succeeds to a father's title 
and authority as soon as it is born. 
A regent is then elected, and the father 
of the new sovereign is generally con- 
tinued in bis authority, under that 
title, till his child is o ; but, at 
this time, the choice had fallen upon 
E yap. the uncle, in consequence 
0 ving distinguished himself 
Oamo asked man 


a view to sketch out the coast 
harbours. We took our reute m 
eastward, and about eight in the fore- 
noon we went on shore, in a district 
called Oahounue, which is governed 

Ahio, a young chief, whom we 

seen at the tents, and who fav- 

oured us with his company to 
- v^ Pope found two 

ives of our o uaintani 
boalo and Hoona, w "y 
their 


irr 


i 
n 


whose 
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ville lay, ealled Ohidea, where the 
natives showed us the ground upon 
which his people I their tent, 
and the brook at which they watered, 
though no trace of them remained, 
except the holes where the poles of 
the tent had been fixed, and a small 
iece of potsherd which Mr Banks 
ound in looking narrowly about the 
spot. We met, however, with Orette, 
a chief who was their principal friend, 
and whose brother Outorron went 
away with them. "This harbour lies 
on the west side of a t bay, under 
shelterof asmall island called Boourou, 
near which is another called Taawir- 
rii. The breach in the reefs is here 
very large, but the shelter for the 
ships is not the best. 
Soon after we had examined this 
uns we took boat, and asked Titu- 
lo to go with us to the other side 
of the bay; but he refused, and ad- 
vised us not to go, for he said the 
country there was inhabited by people 
who were not subject to Tootahah, and 
who would kill both him and us. 
Upon receiving this intelligence, we 
did not, as may be imagined, relin- 
quish our enterprise; but we imme- 
diately loaded our r pieces with vall. 
This was so well u by Titu- 
boalo as a ution, which rendered 
us formidable, that he now consented 
to be of our party. Having rowed 
till it was dark, we reached a low neck 
of land, or isthmus, at the bottom of 
the bay, that divides the island into 
two peninsulas, each of which is a dis- 
trict or t wholly indepen- 
dent of the other. From Port Royal, 


where the ship was at anchor, the | large 


coast trends E. by S. and ESE. ten 


Ni ty Toc | 
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owners were well known to us, and 
who provided us with supper and 
lodging, of which Mr Banks was in- 
debted for his share to Oorattooa, the 
lady who had paid him her compli- 
ments in so singular a manner at the 
fort. 

In the morning we looked about the 
country, and found it to be a marshy 
flat, about two miles over, across 
which the natives e their -$ to 
the corresponding bay on the other 
side. We then pared to continue 
our route for what Tituboalo called 
the other kingdom. He said that the 
name of it was Tiarrabou, or Otaheite 
Ete; and that of the chief who go- 
verned it, Waheatna. Upon this oc- 
easion, also, we learned that the name 
of the peninsula where we had taken 
our station was Opoureonu, or Ota- 
heite Nue. Our new associate seemed 
to be now in better spirits than he 
had been the day before. The people 
in Tíarrabou would not kill us, he 
said; but he assured us that we 
shonld be able to procure no victuals 
among them; and indeed we had 
seen no bread-fruit since we set out. 


boats.“ Though these names seemed 
to favour the account that had been 
given by Tituboalo we soon found 
that it was not true. Both the father 
and the son received us with the 
greatest civility, gave us isions, 
and, after Ee — sold us a very 
hog for a hatchet. A crowd 
soon gathered round 
only two 
did we o 


us, but we saw 
le that we knew; neither 
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under the government of the princi land. They w. same figure 
chief, or king, of the peninsula, Wa as those m [d uy but eleaner 
heatua, Waheatua had a son, but | and better kept, and decorated with 
whether, according to the custom of | many carved 23 which were set 
Opoureonu, he administered the go- | upright, and on the top of which were 
vernment as regent or in his own | various figures of birds and men. On 
right, is uncertain, This district | one, in particular, there was the re- 
consists of a large and fertile plain | presentation of a cock, which was 
watered by a river so wide that we | painted red and yellow, to imitate th 
were obliged to ferry over it in a canoe ; Fathers of that animal; and my 
our Indian train, however, chose to | images of men were, in sore of th 
swim, and took to tho water with the | placed one upon the head of rrr ag 
same facility as a pack of hounds. | But in this part of the country, how- 
In this place we saw no house that | ever fertile and cultivated, wo did not 
appeared to be inhabited, but the | see a single bread-fruit ; the trees were 
rums of many that had been very | entirely bare, and the inhabitants 
large. We proceeded along the shore, | seemed to subsist principally upon 
which forms a bay called Oaitipeha, nuts which are not unlike a chestnut 
and at last found the chief sitting | and which they call Ahee. ` 
near some pretty canoe — $ under| When we had walked till we were 
which, we supposed, he an weary, we called up the boat, but 
tendants slept. He was a thin old | both our Indians, Tituboalo Tua- 
man, with a very white head and 
beard, and had with him a comely 
woman, about five-and-twenty years 
old, whose name was Toudidde. We 
often heard the name of this 
woman, and, from report and obser- 
vation, we had reason to think that 
she was the Oberea of this peninsula. 
From this place between which and 
the isthmus there are other harbours, 
formed by the reefs that lie along the 
Shore, where shipping may lie in per- 
fect security, and from whence the 
land trends SSE. and S. to the SE. 
part x e — : A ad 
i earee, the son o eatua, 
nod we had purchased ab hog. 

e country we passed thron, 
to one cultivated —— 
island 


how, were missing. 8 it 
eatua's, 


we had seen in other partsof the i 
the brooks were everywhere bank 
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The next morning, after having 
spent some time in another fruitless 
attempt to procure a supply of provi- 
sions, we ed round the south- 
east end aci of which is not covered 
by any reef, but lies open to the sea ; 
and here the hill rises directly from 
the shore, At the southernmost part 
of the island the shore is again covered 
by a reef, which forms a good harbour, 
and the land about it 1s very fertile. 
We made this route partly on foot 
and partly in the boat. When we had 
walked about three miles, we arrived 
at a place where we saw several large 
canoes and a number of people with 


them, whom we were agreeably sur- | had 


prised to find were of our intimate ac- 
quaintance. Here, with much diffi- 
culty, we procured some cocoa-nuts, 
and then embarked, taking with us 
Tuahow, one of the Indians who had 
waited for us at Waheatua's, and had 
returned the night before, long after it 
was dark. 

When we came abreast of the south- 
east end of the island we went ashore, 
by the advice of our Indian guide, who 
vl A n ang que a an 


ive him. posses- 
— goose and a turkey - cock, which, 
we were informed, had left upon 
the island by the Dolphin; they were 
both putem gr Sane so tame that 
they followed the Indians, who were 
fond of them to excess, wherever they 
went, 
In a long house in this neighbour- 
hood we saw what was al — 
tous. At one end of it, ed to 
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quiries about it; but at this time could 
get no information, for the people 
either could not or would not under- 
stand us. 

When we left this place, the chief, 
Mathiabo, desired leave to accompan 
us, which was readily granted. e 
continued with us the remainder of 
the day, and proved very useful by 
piloting us over the sh In the 


evening we opened the bay on the 
north-west side of the island, which 


determined to go on shore for the 
night. Wesaw a large house at some 
distance, which, Mathiabo informed 
us, belonged to one of his friends ; 
and soon after several canoes came off 
to meet us, having on board some 
very handsome wornen, who, by their 
behaviour, seemed to have been sent 
to entice us on shore. As we had be- 
fore resolved to take up our residence 
here for the night, little invitation 
was necessary. We that the 

o to the — of the 


eat it. Mathiabo with us, and 
Wiverou calling — per at the 
same time, wo ate our mend very soci- 
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behaved very well, and done us some ling, which was no 
service, a ok was ordered for him. yar 4 fem the shore ; ee eee 
We lay down, and observed that Ma- tearing the sound of oars, he Lad 
thiabo was not with us; but we sup- | looked out again, and could see 
posed that he was gone to bathe, as | nothing of her. At this account we 
the Indians always do before they | started up greatly alarmed, and ran 
sleep. We had not waited long, | to the water-side. The morning was 
however, when an Indian, who was a | clear and star-light, so that we could 
stranger to us, came and told Mr | see to a considerable distance but 
— that — — and cep there was no appearance of the je 
ad disappeared together. is man | Our situation ^ 
had so far gained cur confidence that | justify the emt teram Sach as might 
we did not at first believe the report; | sions ; as it was a and we 
but it being soon after confirmed by | could 
Tuahow, our own Indian, we knew no 
time was to be lost. 

As it was impossible for us to pur- 
sue the thief with any hope of success, 
without the assistance of the people 
about us, Mr Bauks started up, and 
telling our case, required them to 
recover the cloak ; and to enforce this 
requisition, showed one of his po 

istols which he always kept about 

im, Upon the sight of the pistol, 
the whole company took the alarm, 
and, instead of assisting to catch the 
thief, or recover what had been stolen, 
began with great precipitation to 
leave the place; one of them, how- 
ever, was seized, upon which he im- 
mediately offered to direct the chase. 
I set out therefore with Mr Banks, 
and tho we ran all the way, the 
alarm had got before us, for in sbout 
ten minutes we met a man bri 
back the cloak, which the thief 
relinquished in great terror ; and as 
we did not ee ink fit to continue 
t uit, e 

purs 


mad 
we returned, w 
house, in which there 


island, about which the land i 
rich im produce. ^ Notwithstanding 
we had little communication i 
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was building a house, and being 
therefore very desirous of procuring a 
hatchet, he would have been glad to 
have purchased one with anything 
that he had in his ion; it 
happened, however, rather unfortun- 
ately for him and us, that we had not 
one hatchet left in the boat. We 
offered to trade with nails, but he 
would not part with anything in ex- 
change for them. We therefore re- 
embarked, and put off our boat; but 
the chief being unwilling to relin- 

uish all hope of obtaining some- 
thing from us that would be of use to 
him, embarked in a canoe, with his 
wife Whanno-ouda, and followed us, 
After some time, we took them into 
the boat, and when we had rowed 


[m he should ha 

y—he ve a large 
axe and a nail into the bargain for 
his trouble, To this pro 


T 
havin he 


consulted with his wife, 
, and 
his coun 
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Indians dignified with the name of 
“Tate Ete "—little men. The image 
was called Manioe, and was said to 
be the only one of the kind in Ota- 
heite. They attempted to give us an 
explanation of its use and design, but 
we had not then acquired enough of 
their language to understand them. 
We learned, however, afterwards, that 
it was a representation of Mauwe, one 
of their Eatuas, or gods of the second 


Omoe, 


to the country. Near the M 
was a small of stone, of very 
rade workmanship, the first in- 
— of in stone — d 
seen among e. ey 

a to seta h ue i 
SU vesperi Gee Uo weather by 
ashed that had beenerectedon 7 
We in the boat, and 
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were wiling to improve the little 
day-light that was left us, and there- 
fore walked out to a point upon which 
we had seen, at a distance, trees that 
are here called **etoa," which gener- 
ally distinguish the places where these 
plé bury the bones of their dead. 
heir name for such burying-grounds, 
which are also places of worship, is 
“morai.” We were soon struck with 
the sight of an enormous pile, which, 
we were told, was the Morai of Oamo 
and Oberea, and the principal piece 
of Indian architecture in the island. 
It was a pile of stone-work, rai 
pyramidically, upon an oblong base, 
or square, two hundred and sixty- 
seven feet long, and eighty-seven 
wide, It was built like the small 
pyramidal mounts upon which we 
sometimes fix the pillar of a sun-dial, 
where each side is a flight of steps ; 
the steps, however, at the sides, were 
broader than those at the ends, so 
that it terminated not in a square of 
the same fi with the base, but in 
a ridge, like the roof of a house. 
There were eleven of these steps, each 
of which was four feet high, so that 
the height of the pile was forty-four 
feet; each step was formed of one 
course of white coral-stone, which 
was neatly squared and polished; the 
rest of the mass, forthere was no hol- 
low within, consisted of round peb- 


bles, which, from the 12 of 
their figure, seemed to s en 


foundation was of rock stones, which 
were also squared ; and one of them 
measured four feet seven inches by 
two feet four. Such a structure, 
raised without the assistance of iron- 
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line, bnt a curve. The stones, 
as We saw noq in the neighbour 
hood, must have brought from 
a 4 distance; and there is 
no me of conveyance here but 

hand. The coral ; xd 


plenty. 
never less than three fi 


same 
been a work of incredible labour; but 


sed | the polishing was more easily effected 


by means of the 
which is found everyw 
sea-shore in 


bi 
lay the broken one of a fish, carved 
in stone. The whole of this pyramid 
made part of one side of a ous 
area or square, nearly of equal sides, 


trees which they call *'etoa," 
plantains. About a hun pee ~ 
to the west of this building, was 


The Ee ope 4 ambition 
nificent Mors, and 3 
and power 


the rank 
has been 


— 
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when the Dolphin was at this place, 
and we now learned the reason of it. 
Our way from her house to the Morai 
lay along the seaside, and we observed 
eyerywhere under our feet a great 
number of human bones, chiefly ribs 
and vertebre. Upon inquiring into 
the cause of so singular an appearance, 
we were told that in the then last 
month of Owarahew, which answered 
to our December, 1768, about four or 
bei o£ N bans = arrival, the 
people of Tiarrabou, the SE. penin- 
sula which we had just visited, made 
a descent at this place, and" killed a 
great number of people, whose bones 
were those that we saw upon the 
shore; that upon this occasion Oberea 
and Oamo, who then administered 
the government for his son, had fled 
to the mountains ; and that the con- 
querors burned all the houses, which 
were very large, and carried away the 
hogs and what other animals they 
found. We learned also that the 
turkey and goose which we had seen 
when we were with Mathiabo, the 
stealer of cloaks, were among the 
ils. This accounted for their be- 
ing found among people with whom 
the Dolphin little or no commu- 
nication ; and u mentioning the 
jawbones which we had seen i 
rom a board in a long house, we were 
told that they also had been carried 
away as trophies, the people here 
carrying away the jaw-bones of their 
enemies, as the Indians of North 


us with great pl and gave usa 
anda ing, where 


ance, 
The next day, Saturday, July the 
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got back to our fort at Mata- 
vai, having found the circuit of the 
island, including both peninsulas, to 
be about thirty leagues. Upon our 
complaining of the want of bread- 
fruit, we were told that the produce 
of the last season was nearly ex- 
hausted, and that what was seen 
spronting upon the trees would not 
be fit to use in less than three months. 
This accounted for our having been 
able to procure so little of it in our 
route, While the bread-fruit is rip- 
ening upon the flats, the inhabitants 
are supplied in some measure from 
the trees which they have planted 
upon the hills to preserve a succes- 
sion; but the quantity is not suffi- 
cient to prevent scarcity. "They live 
therefore upon the sour paste which 
they call *mahie," upon wild plan- 
tains, and ahee-nuts, which at this 
time are in 7 —— How it hap- 
ned that the Dolphin, which was 
fend such plenty 


lst, we 


the canoes which had been detained, 
it had not yet been done; but I now 
released them as they e p^ re 
for. Upon this occasion I not 
that these 
wi 


beries they committed under the strong 
temptation, to which a sudden — — 
tunity of enriching themselves with the 
i and manufactures of 


CETT 


who applied to me for 
man 


known to 
the 


some consequence, weil 
all. 
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began to carry off; upon this, how- 
ever, it was rly claimed by the 


right owners, who, supported by the 
other Indians, clamorously reproached 
him for invading their property, and 
re to take the canoe from him 
hy orce. Upon this he desired to be 
heard, and told them that the canoe 
did indeed once belong to those who 
claimed it ; but that I, mpm ioa 
itasa forfeit, had sold it to 
& pig. This silenced the clamour ; 
the owners, knowing that from my 
power there was no appeal, acqui- 
esced ; and Potattow would have car- 
ried off his prize if the dispute had 
not fortunately been overheard by 
some of our people, who reported it 
to me. I gave orders immediatel 
that the Indians should beundeceived; 


ited, For about six miles they met 
with houses, not far distant from each 
other, on each side of the river, 
the valley was everywhere about 400 
yards wide from foot of the hill 
on one side to the foot of that on 
But they were now shown a 
hich they were told was 
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near] i ; 
and in some places 100 fest fair; 
they were also rendered a 
slippery by the water of innumerable 
springs which issued from the fissures 
on the surface. Yet up these preci- 
Meus UR. io Cd by a 
succession o pieces of the 
acus eee which * 
for the climber to take hold 


— 
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in the very clay upon the hills; and 
it may therefore not unreasonably be 
supposed that this and the neighbour- 
ing islands are either shattered re- 
mains of a continent, which some 
have supposed to be necessary in this 

rt of the globe to preserve an equi- 
ibrium of its , which were left 
behind when the rest sank by the 
mining of a subterraneons fire, so as 
to give a passage to the sea over it; 
or were torn from rocks which, from 
the creation of the world, had been 
the bed of the sea, and thrown up in 
heaps to a — which the waters 
never reach. e or other of these 
suppositions will perhaps be thought 
the more probable, as the water does 


not gradually grow shallow as the | despa 


shore is approached, and the islands 
are almost everywhere surrounded by 
reefs which appear to be rude and 
broken, as some violent coneussion 
would naturally leave the solid sub- 
stance of the earth. 

On the 4th, Mr Banks employed 
himself in planting a great quantity 
of the seeds of water-melons, oran, 
lemons, limes, and other plants an 
trees which he had collected at Rio 
de Janeiro. For these he prepared 
ground on each side of the fort, with 
as many varieties of soil as he could 
choose; and there is little doubt that 
they will succeed. He also gave 
liberally of these seeds to the Indians, 
and planted many of them in the 
woods. Some of the melon seeds 
having been 
— ede n 

tho which appeared to 
in the most flourishing condition, and 
were continually asking him for more. 

We now n to for our 

by bending the sails and 
performing other necessary operations 
on board the ship—onur water being 


already on and the provisions 
examined. In the meantime we had 
another visit from Oamo, O and 


their son and daughter; the Indians 
Gxprening thelr ripe uncovering 
the of thei 

2 e The daughter 


whose name we understand 
"Toimata, was very desirous to see the 


mtm 
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lanted soon after our | fl 


be | on the 
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fort, but her father would by no 
means Tod to -— in. Tearee, 
the son of eatua, the i 
of Tiarrabon, the south-east — 
was also with us at this time; and 
we received intelligence of the landing 
of another guest, whose company was 
neither expected nor desired. This 
was no other than the ingenious 
gentleman who contrived to steal our 
quadrant. We were told that he 
intended to try his fortune again in 
the night; but the Indians all offered 
zealously to assist us against him, 
desiring that, for this pu t 
might be permitted to lie in the fort. 
This had so an effect, that the 
thief relinquished his enterprise in 
ir. 

On the 7th, the carpenters were 
employed in taking down the gates 
and palisadoes of our little fortifica- 
tion, for fire-wood on board the ship; 
and one of the Indians had dexteri 
enough to steal the staple and 
upon which the gate turned. He was 
immediately pursued, and after a 
chase of six miles, 


ht us the staple. 
we continu 


Tamaide 
the 8th and 9t 


mountains. As I should have 


hk. 
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sorry to take any further notice of 
the affair, I was not displeased that 
the offenders had escaped; but I was 
immediately involved in a quarrel 
which I very much t and 
which yet it was not ble to avoid. 

In the middle of the night between 
the 8th and 9th, Clement Webb and 
Samuel Gibson, two of the marines, 
both young men, went privately from 
the fort, and in the morning were not 
to be found. As public notice had 
been given that all hands were to go 
on board on the next day, and that 
the ship would sail on the morrow of 
that day or the day following, I be- 
gan to fear that the absentees intended 
to stay behind. I knew that I could 
take no effectual steps to recover them 
without endangering the harmony and 
goodwill which at present subsisted 
among us, and therefore determined 
to wait a day for the chance of their 
return. On Monday morning the 
10th, the marines, to my great con- 
cern, not being . an inquiry 
was made after them of the Indians, 
who frankly told us that they did 
not intend to return, and had taken 


despatched a officer and a cor- 
poral of marines, with the Indian 
guides, to fetch them back. As the 


recovery of these men was a matter 
2. importance, as I had no time 
to lose, and as the Indians spoke 
doubtfully of their return— us 
that had each of them taken a 
wife, and were become inhabitants of 
,—it was intimated to 
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concealing them a few days, they 
bas ick compel me to go without them; 
and I had the pleasure to observe that 
oe received the intimation with very 
little signs * of fear or discontent, 
assuring me that my people should 
be secured and sent 2 as 
Possible. While this was doing at 
the fort, I sent Mr Hicks in the pin- 
nace to fetch Tootahah on board the 
ships which he did, without alarming 
either him or his 3 If the In- 
dian guides ni! and in 
earnest, I reason to the 
return of my people with 2 
before evening. Being disappointed, 
my suspicions increased ; and night 
coming on, I thought I was not safe 
to let the people whom 1 had detained 
as h continue at the fort, and 


ostages 
I therefore ordered Tabourai Tamaide, 


of men, to rescue prison 

told Tootahah that it behoved him to 
send some of his people with them, 
with orders to afford them effectual 
assistance, and to demand the release 
Ei. men in his name, for that I 


expect him to answ 
contrary. . He readily —— 
recovered my men the 
- rre e dr rid pe a 
to the ship, they had not been 
able to recover arms which had 
been taken from them when they were 
seized. Tham, Mawever, were brought 
on board in than half-an-hour, 
p“ af 
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and the chiefs were immediately set 
at liberty. 

When I questioned the petty officer 
concerning what had happened on 
shore, he told me that neither the 
natives who went with them, nor 
those whom they met in their way, 
would give them any intelligence of 
the deserters, but, on the contrary, 
became very troublesome; that, as 
he was returning for further orders to 
the ship, he and his comrade were 
suddenly seized by a number of armed 
men, who, having learned that Toota- 
hah was confined, had concealed them- 
selves in a wood for that purpose, and 
who having taken them at a disad- 
van foreed their weapons out of 
their hands, and decl that they 
would detain them till their chief 
should be set at liberty. He said, 
however, that the Indians were not 
unanimous in this measure; that 
some were for setting them at liberty, 
and others for detaining them ; that 
an eager dispute ensued, and from 
words they came to blows, but the 

for detaining them at length 
2 that soon after Webb and 


bson were brought in by a. of 
the natives as 
also t be secured as for 


the chief; but that it was after some 
debate resolved to send Webb to in- 
. form me of their resolution, to assure 
me that his companions were safe, 
and direct me where I might send my 
answer. Thus it appears that, what- 


ever were the disadvantages of seizing 


the chiefs, I should never have re- 
covered my men by any other method. 
When the chiefs were set on shore 
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of them was true, — they had strongl: 
attached themselves c» girls, si 
it was their intention to conceal them- 
selves till the ship had sailed, and 
take up their residence upon the 
island. This night everything was 
got off from the shore, Mer deme bol 
slept on board. 

Among the natives who were alinost 
constantly with us, was Tupia, whose 
name has been often mentioned in this 
narrative. He had been, as I have 
before observed, the first minister of 
Oberea, when she was in the height 
of her power. He was also the chief 
tahowa or priest of the island, conse- 
quently well acquainted with the reli- 
gionof the country, as well with respect 
to its ceremonies as principles. He 
had also great experience and know- 
ledge in navigation, and was icu- 
larly acquainted with the number and 
situation of the neighbouring islands. 
This man had often e a de- 


policy, and religion of the people, 


than our short stay among them could 
give us: I therfore gladly to 
Teceive them on . As we were 
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Eparre, I attended him thither, ac- 
companied by Dr Solander, in the 
pinnace. As soon as we landed, 
many of our friends came to meet us, 
though some absented themselves in 
resentment of what had happened the 
day before. We immediately pro- 
ceeded to Tootahah's house, where we 
were joined by Oberea, with several 
others who not come out to meet 
us, and a perfect reconciliation was 
soon brought about; in co uence 
of which they promised to visit us 
early the next day, to take a last 
farewell of us, as we told them we 
should certainly set sail in the after- 
noon. At this place, also, we found 
Tupia, who returned with us, and 
slept this night on board the ship for 
the first time. 

On the next morning, Thursday the 
13th of July, the ship was very early 
crowded with our friends, and sur- 
rounded by a multitude of canoes, 
which were filled with the natives of 
an inferior class. Between eleven 
and twelve we weighed anchor, and 
as soon as the ship was under sail, 
the Indians on took their leaves, 
and wept, with a decent and silent 
sorrow, in which there was somet 
very striking and tender. The peop 
in the canoes, on the contrary, 
to vie with each other in the loudness 


Thus we took leave of Otaheite and 
its inhabitants, after a udis 
three months. Formuch 
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they were on ours. The principal 
causes were such as necessarily re- 
sulted from onr situation and cir- 
cumstances, in conjunction with the 
infirmities of human nature; from our 
not being able perfectly to understand. 
each other ; and from the disposition 
of the inhabitants to theft, which we 
could not all times bear with or pre- 


consequence ; 

that accident were owing the — 
I took to prevent others of the same 
kind, I indeed to have availed 
myself of the impression which had 
been made upon them by the lives 
sacrificed in their contest with the 
Dolphin, so as that the intercourse 
between us should have been carried 
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of fine linen cloth, both white and 
printed; but an axe worth half-a- 
crown will feteh more than a piece of 
cloth worth twenty shillings. 


Althongh the account in the 
Cabinet Cyclopedia of Cook's stay at 
Otaheite has been in great measure 
anticipated, some —— there go 

ond what Dr Hawkesworth him - 
self relates, founding his narrative on 
the observations and memoranda of 
the distinguished navigator.] 

** The mild and judicious conduct 
of Cook —— won the confid- 
ence of the Otaheitans, and enabled 
him to form a more accurate opinion 
of their character than the voyagers 
who had previously visited their island. 
They were remarkably friendly and 
affectionate, and indeed their attach- 
ments alone seemed exempted from 
the characteristic levity which pre- 
vented them from fixing their atten- 
tion on the same object for any length 
of time. They area handsome people, 
finely made, and with open vivacious 
countenances; their ingenuity was 
in nothing more conspicuous in 
the fine cloth, or rather paper, which 
they made of the inner of a tree. 
The garments of this material, which 
they wore, were becoming and even 
elegant, and were arranged by the 
women so as to produce an effect little 
short of the classic draperies of anti- 

uity. Their houses were little more 
than sheds, erected in the neighbour- 
hood of th h 
reclined and took their meals durin 
the . "These habitations stood 
very thick in the groves which cover 
the low margin of the island. High 
mountains rose behind, and a number 
of small streams stole down the de- 
clivities to the sea-shore; the whole 
nting, from a distance, a most 
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to any circumstances of origin or 
descent. He does not seem to have 
observed the power which the chiefs 
prepa nen over their retainers, 
and which the French navigator, with 
perhaps too little reason, seems to have 
considered as absolutely despotic. 
But the king, it was evident, though 
treated with by all, 
no power but what was derived from 
the volun attachment of the chiefs, 
whose obedience or support in every 
enterprise could be secured only by 
consulting them. The rule of suc- 
cession among these islanders is singu- 
lar in the extreme. The son, as soon 
as he is born, succeeds to the autho- 
rity of his father, who at once becomes 
only a regent instead of a king, if he 
be fitted for that office. Associations 
ofa licentious character existed amo 
the chief persons in these islands, an 
among other bad effects, tended to 
encourage the crime of infanticide; a 
crime to which the law of inheritance 
just mentioned may have held out 
some inducement, as the ambition of 
the nt was at once blighted by the 
birth of a son. 

** At the time of Cook's visit, the 
pma aee had devolved on a boy 


0 

and Oberea, the latter of whom had 
figured so conspicuously in Captain 
Wallis's narrative as queen of the 
island. She lived separate from her 


condemned to labonr, as is usually 
the ease am rude nations, 
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&cquainted with the use of iron, which 
they called *aouri,'a name which he 
supposed them to have learned from 
the English who had preceded him ; 
but Captain Wallis observed that they 
were not wholly ignorant of that metal 
in his time, though he does not men- 
tion by what name they called it; for 
as soon as they were presented with 
iron nails, they Me zs to sharpen 
them, while they took no such pains 
with pieces of brass and copper. Cook 
circumnayigated and surveyed the 
coasts of Otaheite, which he found to 
have a circumference of about thirty 
leagues; and after a stay of about 
three months he pre to —- 
In e dm hy affectionate islanders, 
he remarks, 


bus i 
eitans, it — sometimes 


ndeavour, 
rw out the direc- 
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coins and medals, and a pewter plate 
with an inscription, as a memorial of 
his visit to at ac of the world. 
These gifts the old chief promised to 
keep in safety. The people of Bora- 
bora had invaded some of the islands 
in the neighbourhood, and with such 
Success that they were looked upon 
a8 invincible, and were become ob- 


„to calm his im 
ball nas red towards the Land when 


on the shore to resist the landing 
the strangers. They were a hand- 
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on the 6th of that month, land was 
distinctly seen stretching to a great 
extent in the horizon ; several 
of hills were distinguished rising one 
above another, and a chain of moun- 
tains of an enormous height termi- 
nated the picture in the rear. The 
neral opinion was, that they had 
iscoy the ‘Terra Australia In- 
cognita, but it was soon perceived 
that this must be a part of New Zea- 
land or Staaten Land, discovered by 
Abel Tasman in 1642. A party who 
went on shore in order to o; an 
intercourse with the natives met with 
no suecess, They were fierce, and 
obstinately hostile; but it was dis- 
covered, to the surprise and pleasure 
of our navigators, that when Tupia 
spoke to them in his native language, 
he was perfectly understood. In a 
quarrel- which ensued, one of them 


was killed, and his dress appesred, 
on examination, to correspond exactly 


with the drawing appended to Tas- 
man's voyage. As it was found im- 
possible 2 ponies, an — 
correspondence wi em t 
means, it was determined to —— 
force, and, according to the method 
followed by the first — navi - 
the Indians first, 


gators, to en 
in order to have an rtunity of 
ness, is 


2 them with ki 
plan of proceeding ean hardly be jus- 
tified upon prineiples of reason or 
morality, and it has never been at- 
tended with such unequivocal success 
ns to palliate its demerits. Two 
canoes were seen entering the bay, 
and the ship's boats proceeded imme- 
diately to in t them; in one, 
the natives escaped by paddling; but 
those in the other, which was a sailin 
canoe, finding it peste to off 
boldly pre for 

Indians who were in the canoe, four 
were killed on the first discharge of 
musketry, and the other three, who 
were all immediately jumped 
— TS 

ves by swimming ; 

vertaken and 
not 
difficulty. They expected to be put 
to death at once; but as the studious 
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kindness with which they were treated 
soon convinced them of their error, 
their consternation gave way to trans- 
ports of joy. They conversed freely 
with Tupia; and after having been 
kept a day on board the ship, were 
again sent ashore. 

** The account which the boys gave 
to their countrymen of their treat- 
ment on board the ship led to a cor- 
respondence, which did not, however, 
bear the aj nee of confirmed 


cert, that the behaviour of different 
individuals was often of a totally op- 
posite character; but their distrust 
could not be generally overcome, nor 
an intercourse estsblished which was 
likely to prove safe and advantageous. 
An attempt was made by them to 
carry off Tayeto, Tupia's boy, and 
they nearly su ; but guns be- 
ing fired at the canoe as it paddled 
off the natives, in a moment of fear, 


let go their hold, and the boy 
inte the water. The New Aen a 


y, in which no provisions 
was named Pc 


north. They 
Bay to the inlet in which t 


their ferocity, were 
not — with the art of 
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lines and trenches, and accessible only 
by e en narrow entrance. They 
had no knowledge of iron when our 
voyagers first touched here, although 
iron sand was found in the beds of 
several streams. The women were 
thickly painted with oil and red ochre, 
and the men were tattooed after the 
usual fashion of the South Seas. They 
were strong and active, not deficient 
in intelligence, or in sentiments of 
geuerosity, notwithstanding the cruel- 
ty of pem engendered by their 
habits of continual warfare. Tupia 
conversed much with their priests ; 
and from the superiority of his know- 
ledge and the variety of his supersti- 
tions lore, he was regarded by them 
with peculiar respect and veneration. 

“In prosecuting his examination 
of the coast towards the north, Cook 
entered a deep inlet terminating in a 
large river, which he ored to the 
distance of fourteen miles; from the 
magnitude of this river, and the gene- 
ral a ce of the country round 
it, he named it the Thames. The 
timber which grew here was of enor- 
mous size, trees being seen nearly 
twenty feet in girth six feet from the 

und, and above eighty feet in 

eight to the branches. 

** Having finished the examination 
of the north-western shore of New 
Zealand, Cook experienced such severe 

es, though it was now i 

these latitudes, that in five weeks 
he did not advance above fifty leagues 
in his course along the western shore, 
He at length reached a secure and 
capacious harbour, which he named 
Queen Charlotte'sSound. The country 
was here taken on of, and the 
sound carefully surveyed. Wood, 
water, and fish were in the 
abundance, the natives friendly, and 
plants of an anti-scorbutic 
were gathered on the shore, which soon 
restored the crew to perfect health. 


bourhood of the so 


prised on deserying the sea to the 
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south-east, and thus found that 
land, the continuity of which he had 
not before suspected, was divided by 
a strait. Passing through this strait, 
to which geographers have unani- 
mously given the name of its dis- 
coverer, he directed his course towards 
the north till he arrived near the 
point where his examination of this 
country had commenced. He then 
resumed his course to the south-cast 
and followed the coast of the sonth- 
erumost of the two islands comprised 
under the name of New Zealand, re- 
— from the south to Qneen 
Charlotte's Sound. The southern 
island, or, as the natives call it, Tavai 
Poenammoo, is a ru country, with 
mountains of prodigious height, and 
covered with snow the greater 
— — A The inhabitants Y 
ongh not more fierce, are ruder than 
their northern neighbours. They dif- 
fer likewise in ect from the inha- 
bitants of Eaheinomauwe, as the nor- 
thern island is called, where, as the 
climate is more ial and the soil 
more luxuriant, the population is con- 
ions of ru i 
more e e society much 
2 natives of New Zealand 
Cook entertained a highly favourable 
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the learned world was still in total 
ignorance, 

** He took leave of New Zealand on 
the 31st of March 1770, and in twenty 
days discovered the coast of New Hol- 
land, at no great distance from the 
point where the survey of Tasman had 
terminated. In proceeding to the 
north, an inlet was entered, in which 
the ship rode securely for some days. 
Inhabitants were seen, but, from their 
shyness and timidity, they could not 
be induced to approach the strangers ; 
they seemed to be sunk in that brutal 
condition which is insensible even to 
the prompti of curiosity. From 
the variety of new plants collected 
here by the naturalists of the expedi- 
tion, this inlet received the name of 
Botany Bay. No rivers were dis- 
covered by Cook in his voyage alon, 
this coast, which has since been foun 
abundantly supplied with fine streams. 
The natives, wherever they were seen, 
manifested the same repugnance to 
the strangers, and the same indiffer- 
ence to the trinkets presented to 
them. Towards the north the country 
grew more hilly, and the navigation 
of the coast became more dangerous 
and intricate. 

No accident had yet occurred in 
a voyage of 2000 miles along a coast 
hitherto unexplored ; but in Lat. 16° 
S., a high headland being in sight, 


which from the circumstance was 
named Cape Tribulation, 
the ship d the night struck on 
some co with so much force 
that there seemed imminent T 
of her going to pieces. The pla 
which formed her sheathing were seen 
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however, she was got afloat, and, to 
the surprise of all, it was found that 
the leakage did not increase. By con- 
stant exertion and cool perseverance 
the ship was navigated to a small 
harbour opportunely discovered on 
the coast—the only harbour, indeed, 
seen by our nee during the whole 
voyage, which could have afforded 
them the same relief. On examining 
the injury done to the vessel, it was 
found that a large piece of the coral 
rock, having forced its way through 
the timbers, had remained fixed in 
the a ; but for this providen- 
tial cireumstance the ship must have 
e the moment she was got off the 


The cove in which our navigators 
found shelter is situated at the mouth 
of a small stream, to which was given 
the name of Endeavour River. ere 
the natives ap rather more fami- 
liar, but they set little value on any- 
thing offered 


£t near the tents, an action which 
— been attended with dis- 
le coi 
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descried at no great distance; and | amination of the coasts of New Guinea. 
although the attempt was attended | Our navigator, therefore, held hia 
with great risk, yet the s was | course for Batavia, where he wished 
steered to run through it. — to refit his vessel; but the noxious 
thus entered from necessity a secon 
time within the reef, Cook resolved to | to the men than all their preceding 
rsevere h all difficulties in | hardships—scarcely ten remained in 
3 ay * — ee * condition to do duty. Tupia and 
the strait separa ew Tayeto, who had been 
feo New Guinea, a 3 a 2 4 
fully ex it, ‘sucha it there | whole were am 
E e at length reached a point of | victims to i — Sige — 
land from which he could discern an avia. The of illness lin in 
n sea to the south-west, and was | the ship long after she had the 


0; 

thus convinced that he had found the ; and, before her arrival at the 
strait in question. He then landed, | Cape she had lost no less than thirty 
and in the name of his Sovereign took | persons, among whom were Mr Green 


possession of the immense line of | the astronomer, Dr Solander, and the 
coast that he had discovered, to which | surgeon ; the life of Mr Banks also 
ho gave the name of New South Wales. | was for some time despaired of. On 
The little island on which the cere- | the 10th of p which proved 
MTM performed received the to be the 


name of Possession Island. the same who had first N 

. The erew of the Endeavour had ee RU ur 

suffered so much from and | to an anchor in the Downs, having 
eleven 


fatigue that it was not deemed advis- | been employed two years and 
able to prolong the voyage by an ex- months in hisvoyage round the earth." 
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„Tur agii cere pa top Sore sary; and the Governmen 
by Cook was — circum- | having now made Po rd mnn 
navigntion of New . When i 

Tasman described that country, he | tions, resolved to continue their land- 
supposed it to be a part of the great | able researches. The King was 

Terra Australis Incognita, extending | to the scheme; and the Earl of Sand- 


not be at once dispe — = E in Cook was named at onve 
utter]. $ man as the fittest person to command the 
— to bellows in the existence the Re- 


in its support. But to set the ques- | science from the wan 
tion of a southern continent completely | able of observing nature under 
at another expedition was neces, | aspect, astronomers and 
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of eminent ability were 
accompany the expedition ; 
Wales and Bayley omar d 
— — orster ro i 
in the latter, capacity. e ships 
were ampl v Bier punc provided for a 
lon — difficult voyage, puce 
wit 1 and whatever 
was thought likely to preserve the 
health of the crews, k sailed 
from Plymouth on the 13th of July 
1772, on his second vo of dis- 
covery. On his arrival at the Ca) 
of Good Hope, he was induced, by 
the entreaties of Mr Forster, to allow 
the celebrated naturalist Sparmann 
to join the expedition, He now di- 
rected his course to the south, in 
search of the land said to have been 
discovered by the French navigator 
Bouvet, but violent gales drove him 
far to the east of the meridian in 
which it was supposed to lie. After 
long struggling with adverse winds, 
he at length reached the same meri- 
dian, some leagues to the south of 
the latitude assigned to Cape Cir- 
eumcision, Having thus proved that 
the land said to have been seen by 
Bouvet, if it existed at all, was cer- 
tainly no part of a southern contin- 
ent, he continued his course to the 
south and east. 

“On the 10th of December our 
navigators first met with islands of 
ice, and on the following days these 
occurred in greater numbers and of 
larger size ; some of them were nearly 
two miles in circuit, and sixty feet 
high; yet such was the force of the 
waves, that the sea broke quite over 
them. This 1 ase view a put 

spectacle, but the sentiment o 

. 

rror which seized on the mind from 
the contemplation of danger ; for a 
ship approaching these islands on the 
weather side would be dashed to 
pieces in a 8 Amidst the 
obstructions to which our navigators 
from the ice islands con- 


to 


essrs 
in the 
his son 
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duced from its melting was found 
perfectly sweet and well tasted. 

**On the 17th of Janu 1773, 
our navigators had reached the Lati- 
tude of 67°15’ S., and they saw the 
ice extending from east to west-south- 
west, without the least appearance 
of an opening. It was vain, there- 
fore, to persist any longer in a south- 
erly course; and as there was some 
danger of being surrounded by the 
ice, ence dictated a retreat to the 
no! On the 8th of Fe , the 
weather being extremely thick and 
hazy, it was found that the Adventure 
had parted company ; tlie rendezvous 
appointed in case of this accident, 
was Queen Charlotte's Sound in New 
Zealand, and thither Cook directed 
his course. In the Latitude of 62° 
S., on the 17th of the same month, 
between midnight and 3 o'clock in 
the morning, lights were seen in the 
heavens, similar to those that are 
known in the northern hemisphere 
by the name of the Aurora Borealis. 
Captain Cook had never heard that 
the Aurora Australis had been seen 
the 
no land lay to the south, unless at a 
very great distance. At length, after 
having been 117 days at sea, during 
which time he had sailed 3660 leagues 
without having come once within 

e saw the shores of 


day came to an 
anchor in Dusky Ba : 


the ship; the attention which he pai 
th of the men, 22 


to the 


ing cleanli keepi vessel 
dry and — sted, and by the 
ndicious diet, 
d , he pro- 
A 
peny with the Resolution, fol- 


T 
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lowed a more northerly course, and 
traced the coasts of Van Dieman's 
Land along the southern and eastern 
shores, Captain Furneaux reported, 
“that in his opinion there are no 
straits between this land and New 
Holland, but a very deep bay." Cook 
had intended to investigate this 
point, but, considering it to be now 
settled by the judgment of his col- 
league, he resolved to prosecute his 
researches to the east, between the 
Latitudes of 41° and 46°. But before 
he left Queen Charlotte's Sound, he 
succeeded in establishing a friendly and. 
mutually advantageons intercourse 
with the natives, He endeavoured 
to give them substantial proofs of his 
kind intentions, by making an addi- 
tion to their stock of useful animals. 
He put on shore a ewe and ram, and 
nlso two goats, a male and female. 
A garden also was dug, and a variety 
of seeds of culinary vegetables, adapted 
to the climate, were sown in it. 

** Although it was the winter sea- 
son, Cook determined not to lose his 
time in utter inactivity. His ships 
bein anion his — 
he thought that he might y pro- 
ceed to — the Southern Ocean 
within the Latitude of 46°; and then, 
refreshing at some of the islands be- 
tween the tropics, return in the sum- 
mer season to carry his researches to 
a higher latitude. His voyage from 
New —— — the east - 
not uctive of any interesting dis- 
pose rm nor diversified by any but 
the details of navigation, 
He felt convinced, from the great sea 
that rolled from the sonth, that no 
Jand of any extent could lie near him 
in that direction. When he had ad- 
vanced so far as to find himself to 
the north of Carteret’s track, he 
could no longer entertain any hope of 
finding a continent; and this cireum- 
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struction by drifting on the coral 
reefs at Otaheite ; they were saved 
only by the promptness of their 
commander, and the unremitting 
exertions of the crew. On the 
24th of August they anchored in 
their old station in Matavai Bay. 
The men on board the Resolution 
were at this time in perfect health; 
but the crew of the Adventure, on 
the other hand, suffered dreadfully 
froma the scurvy, though the two 
ships were equipped alike, and the 


same Dat system to 
serve a health of the gli wastes. 


scribed to both ; but zeal on the part 
of the officers was requisite to give 
efficacy to the orders, and their ex- 


ample was n to en the 
men to sacrifice old habits in to 
preserve their constitutions. 

** During this visit to Otaheite, our 


navigators obtained a more intimate 
acquaintance with the manners and 
character of the natives. Of their 
religious doctrines they were unable 
to acquire a distinct knowledge ; but 
they ascertained that humah victims 
were often sacrificed to their gods. 
also witnessed the ''Heavas" 
or dramatic representations of the 
People, and found them not devoid of 
archness and ingenuity. The per- 
formance was generally extem 


stance, with the d of the | made 


Adventure's crew, in him to 

direet his course to the Society 

Islands, During this of his voy- 

he sawa number of those small low 
n 

; "ihe shiva narrowly escaped de- 


TW 
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** On leaving Otaheite, Cook visited 
the other islands of the group, where 
he found provisions in greater abund- 
ance, Oree, the chief of Huaheine, 
evinced towards him the most affec- 
tionate re Omai, a native of 
Ulietea, being desirous to accompany 
the English, was admitted by Captain 
Furneaux on board the Adventure; 
he was not of the higher class, and, 
consequently, not a favourable speci- 
men of these islanders as far as re- 

arded person and deportment; but 

is docility and general propriety of 
conduct eventually justified the choice 
of Captain Furneaux. A na- 
tive of Borabora, named Hete-Hete, 
or Oedidee (as our great navigator 
named him), was at the same time 
allowed by Captain Cook to embark 
in the Resolution. 

* On quitting the Society Islands, 
Cook directed his course to the west, 
where he had reason to believe, from 
the aecounts of the natives, that 
much yet remained to be explored. 
At the island named Middleburg by 

ein, he was well treated by a 


chief called Tioony ; at Amsterdam 
Island his ion was equally 
favourable. The of these 
islanders differed but from that 


of Otaheite, and they were eviden 
of the same race. Some of our navi- 
gators thought them much hand- 
somer; but others, and among these 
Cook himself, were of a different 
opinion. The men were grave and 
stately ; but the women, on the con- 
trary, were remarkably vivacious, 
and prattled unceasingly to the 
stran regardless of the mortify- 
ing fact that the latter eould not 
understand them. But these people 
were chiefly distinguished from 
natives of the Society Islands by 
their NE industry. On the 
Island of Amsterdam, Captain Cook 
was struck with admiration, when he 
surve the cultivation and the 
hought him- 


no more space than 


paths occupi 
absolutely necessary, and the 


was 
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ſences did not take up above four 
inches each; nor was this small por- 
tion of ground wholly lost, for the 
fences themselves contained in gene- 
ral useful trees or plants. The scene 
was everywhere the same ; and nature, 
—— by a 1 x ric k as- 
sumed a more splendid a 
than in these islands. SE 
* Cook now directed his course 
again to New Zealand; but, on ap- 
proaching that country, the ships had 
to encounter a succession of severe 
es and continued bad weather, 
uring which the Adventure was 
again lost sight of and never after- 
wards oined. On the 3d of Nov- 
ember the Resolution anchored in 
Queen Charlotte's Sound. The winter 
had been spent not unprofitably in 
revictualling the ships, restoring the 
health of the crews, and obtaining a 
more. accurate knowledge of the 
islands between the tropics, And 
now, a8 summer approached, it was 
Cook’s intention to run from New 
Zealand, where wood and water were 
to be procured in abundance, and to 
explore the high southern latitudes 
from west to east, in which course he 


currents in his favour. While 
aa ran "n = “Poa Char- 

's Sound, indubitable fs 
sented themselves that Baie o 
was common among the natives. One 
of them who carried some human 
flesh in his canoe, was allowed to 
broil and eat it on board the Resolu- 


the knife which had been 
to cut the human flesh. 

“On the 26th of November, Cook 
sailed to te his examination of 
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was before them. In a few days th. 
crossed the antipodes of London, an 
were thus on the point of the globe 
which was most distant from their 
home. The first ice island was seen 
on the 12th of December; and, on 
the 30th of that month, our naviga- 
tors had reached the 71st degree of 
southern latitude; but here the ice 
was so compact that it wasimpossible 
to proceed any further towards the 
south ; and it was also obvious that 
no continent existed in that direction 
but what must be inaccessible from 
the ice. It was Cook's intention to 
winter again within the tropic ; but 
in proceeding thither, he wished to 
satisfy himself as to the southern land 
said to have been discovered by Juan 
Fernandez. He sailed sufficiently 
near the position assigned to that 
sup continent to assure himself 
that it could not have been anything 
more than an island of moderate size. 
He now directed his course in search 
of Daviss Land or Easter Island, 
which had been sought in vain by 
Byron, Carteret, and Bougainville. 
Cook, however, succeeded better, and 
made the island on the 11th of March 
1774. The patos vee tos to 
k a lan radically the same 
with that 5 taheite, and which 
thus reaches across the Pacific Ocean 


y 
ill supplied with water, and wholly 
withou 
the English was forcibly attracted by 


the statues seen on the i 
by een About fifteen yards 
from the landing-place was found a 


dicular of square hewn 
stones, about eight feet in height, 
and nearly sixty in length ; another 
wall lel to the first, and about 
e feet distant from it, was raised 
to the i 


same hi ; the whole area | last- 


between the was fi up and 
with square stones of blackish 
The stones of the walls were 
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feet high and about five feet wide, re- 
presenting the human figure down to 
the waist The workmanship was 
rude but not bad ; nor were the fea- 
tures of the face ill formed, but the 
ears were long beyond proportion. 
On the top of the head was placed 
upright a huge round cylinder of 
stone, above five feet in height and 
in diameter; this cap, which resem- 
bled the head-dress of an Egyptian 
divinity, was formed of a kind of 
stone different from that which com- 
posed the rest of the pillar, and had 
a hole on each side, as if it had been 
made round by turning. It ap 

as difficult to explain how the natives 
of this island, who were but few in 
number, could carve such huge statues 
with no better tools than those made 
of bones or shells, or how raised 
them on their when fini 
as to divine what 


i dis- 
covered by Mendana "Y p on 
the 6th 


other islands seen b 
Pedro, Dominica, a4 St Christiana, 
ards discovered in succes- 
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surpass all other nations. Neverthe- 
less the affinity of their to 
that spoken in Otaheite and the 
Society Islands shows that they are 
originally of the same nation. i- 
dee could converse with them toler- 
ably well, though the English could 
not, and it was obvious that their 
lan wore nearly the same. In 
their manners and arts the people re- 
sembled the natives of Otaheite, but 
ap d to be rather less ingenious 
and refined. Forts, or strongholds, 
were seen on the summits of the 
highest hills; but they were not 
visited by the English, who had not 
become sufliciently acquainted with 
the natives to venture into the in- 
terior. 

„Cook, having rediscovered the 
Marquesas of Mendana, proceeded to 
Otaheite, and passing by a group, to 
which he gave the name of Palliser's 
Islands, and some others which had 
been seen by Byron, he anchored in 
Matavai Bay on the 22d of April. 
At this time there were no sick on 
board; but as the island seemed to 
abound with provisions, our naviga- 
tor was willing to his 


a t value on the red parrot 
feathers, of which he had brought a 
considerable supply from Amsterdam 
and Middleburg Islands. He thus 
accidentally learned an advan’ us 
and easy course of traffic in the South 


Bea. 
** Among other entertainments with 
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which seemed to be designed for 
tran: and victuallers. Upon 
each of them was a small house or 
shed ; and they were rigged with a 
mast and sail, which was not the 
case with the war canoes. Captain 
Cook estimated, at a moderate com- 
putation, that could not be less 
than 7760 men in the fleet ; but the 
immense number of ae assembled 
as spectators astonished the English 
more than the splendour of the ar- 
mament, and they were still further 
surprised to learn that this fleet was 
the naval force of only one of the 
twenty districts into which the island 
is divided. On these equivocal 
grounds they were led to form an 
extremely exaggerated calculation of 
the population of Otaheite, which 
they estimated to be at least 200,000 
souls; a number exceeding the truth, 
perhaps, in the proportion of ten to 
one. 

** From Otaheite our navigators pro- 
ceeded to visit the Society Islands, at 
Huaheine. Cook was affectionately 
received by the old chief Oree, who 
still carefully em 


ful companion of our voyagers, and 
had made with them the tour of the 
Pacific, was put on shore at Ulietea. 
He left the English with regret de- 
monstrative of a strong attachment 
to them; and nothing could have 
torn him from them but the fear of 
never returning to his native ds 
He was a fine oung man, of oo x 


aud humane disposition, and 

better class of natives, being n 
related to y, the formi 
chief of Bora! But from his in- 


experience and imperfect acquaintance 
ith the i — ' of 
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three di of latitude and two de- | curing a supply of wood and 
= of longitude, and comprising | This, neni not be effected 
inamooka, which Tasman, who first | without a violent conflict with the 
discovered it, named Rotterdam, | natives, who were both fierce and 
Tongataboo or Amsterdam, Eaoowee | treacherous. It was observed that 
or Middleburg, and Pylstart Islands. | they differed from the inhabitants of 
But this appellation, to which these | Mallicolo both in language and phy- 
islands were entitled by the firm alli- | sical conformation; they were d 
ance and friendship which seemed to | shaped and had tolerable eatures, but 
exist among their inhabitants, and | dark coloured, and with hair cris 
their courteous behaviour to strangers, and somewhat woolly. From this 
might perhaps be extended much far- pem Cook sailed for an island which 
ther, so as to include the Boscawen | had been deseried some time before 
and Keppel Isles discovered by Cap- | at a distance. He found that it was 
tain Wallis, and inhabited by people | called Tanna by the inhabitants, from 
of the same friendly manners. whom also he learned the names of 
** Pursuing their course to the west, | three other islands in its neighbour- 
our navigators discovered on the 16th | hood, Inmer, Erronan, and Anaton, 
of July, land, which was justly con- | Two langusges were found tobe spoken 
jectured to be the ‘Terra Australis | in Tanna; one of them, which. was 
del Espirito Santo’ of Quiros. After | said to have been introduced from 
exploring the coast for a few days, | Erronan, was nearly the same with 
Cook came to an anchor in a harbour that of the Friendly Islands; the 
in the Island of Mallicolo. The in- | other, which our navigators cosi 
habitants of this island were the most | dered peculiar to Tanna, Erromango, 
ugly and deformed race which our | and Anaton, was different from an 
navigators had yet seen, and differed | they had hitherto met with in the 
iu every respect from the other inha- | course of their researches, The people 
bitants of the Southern Ocean.. They | at Tanna were well proportioned but 
ware dark coloured, of small stature, not robust. They had good features 
with long heads, flat faces, and coun- | and agreeable countenances, Tho: h 
tenances resembling that of a monkey. | active, and fond of martial — 
Their language, also, was found not|they seemed incapable of patient 
to have any discoverable affinity with | labour. It a that they prac- 
tised circumcision, and that they 


that prevailing through the islands 
with which the English had — 
uaintance. This people differed 
ikewise from the great Polynesian 
race not more by their and 
figure than by their scrupulous hon- 
esty. As our navigators proceeded to- 


— a which Cook nam 

he 2 Aale Farther to the 
sonth was discovered a large island 
agreeably diversified with woods and 
lawns over the whole surface, and ex- 
hibiting a most beautiful and delight- 
ful prospect. This our navigator 
named Sandwich Island in compliment 
to his friend and patron the Earl of 
Sandwich. Still er to the south 
was seen another large island, called 
by the natives Erromango, which he 
coasted for three days, and then came 
toan anchor in the intention of pro- 


y E 


and fowls, and a variety of fi ng. 
they could not be driven by — 


of 
great southern conti 1 
ville, in 1763, dispelled this” 
though he did not to examine 
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them, bestowed on them the appella- 
tion of the New Hebrides. 

The season was now approaching 
when it would be necessary to resume 
his researches in a high southern lati- 
tude, and he hastened therefore to 
x a ^vY- — — to 
refresh his e an re for a 
navigation M Cecnsiderable . length. 
He sailed from the New Hebrides on 
the Ist of September, and on the 4th 
discovered land, near which the Reso- 
lutíon came to anchor the next day. 
The inhabitants were a strong, active, 
and handsome race, bearing some re- 
semblance to the m le of Tanna, 
and those of the F fondly Isles. The 
same mixed character was observed in 
their language. They had never seen 
Europeans before, but were friendly 
and obliging in their bebaviour; and 
what is still more remarkable in the 
South Seas, strictly honest in all their 
dealings, To this island Captain Cook 
gave the name of New Caledonia; and 
though compelled by necessity to leave 
it before it was fully surveyed, he 
ae, re nien it 2. 
ciently to e, that, excepti ew 
Zealand, i is the largest 
island in the South Ocean. 
As the Resolution her course 
from New Caledonia, land was dis- 
covered, which, on a nearer approach, 
was found to be an island of good 
height, and about five leagues in cir- 
cuit. It was uninhabited, and pro- 
bably our English navigators were 
the persons who had ever set foot 
on it. In its vegetable prodnctions it 
bore a close resemblance to New Zea- 
land. The flax — of that country 
was here particu M M but 
the chief produce of the island was 
& majestic species of pine, of such 
& size that, breast high, two men 
could scarcely clasp the trunk. — This 
little spot was named Norfolk Island, 
Its fine woods and fertile soil allured, 
some years later, a party of British 
settlers; who finally abandoned it, 
however, from the inaccessible nature 
of its coast. 

On the 18th of October the-Reso- 
lution came to anchor in Queen Char- 
lotte's Sound. This was the third time 
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of touching at New Zealand during 
this voyage. On searching for the 
bottle which Cook had left behind on 
his last visit, containing the particu- 
lars of his arrival, it was found to 
have been taken away ; and from other 
cireumstances it was evident that the 
Adventure had visited the harbour 
after the Resolution had left it. While 
the Resolution remained here, the in- 
tercourse maintained with the natives 
was of the most friendly description. 
Captain Cook continued his efforts to 
stock the island with usefal animals, 
and for that purpose ordered a boar 


and sow to be put on shore. 
** On the 10th of November he left 
New Zealand to his to 


the east. Towards the close of that 
month, he had reached the Latitude of 
55° 48’ S., when, deeming it useless 
to search any longer for a continent 
in that direction, he bore away for 
Cape Horn; and on the 17th of De- 
cember had sight of Tierra del F 

This is the first instance of a run quite 


tance, nearly covered with snow. On 
the shore, it was found 


pasestoner ice cliffs of consi 

eight. Pieces continually broke off 
with a noise like the report of can 
and floated out to sea The — 
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able shore was named, — = again 
seen, 1 an eleva! coast, 
whose lofty snow-clad summitsreached 
abovetheclonds. To this bleak region 
Cook gave the name of the Southern 
Thule, as it was the most southern 
land which had yet been discovered ; 
but on leaving the coast he gave to 
the whole country the general appel- 
lation of Sandwich Land, which he 
concluded to be either a group of 
islands or a point of the southern 
continent. But the great uantities of 
ice which he met with led him to infer 
the existence of a large tract of land 
near the South Pole. He now sailed 
as far as the latitude assigned to Bou- 
vet's supposed discovery; but no in- 
aae ong of — peris nor -— 
possible to believe any longer in 
existence of Cape Ciro naiai 
„Cook had now made a circuit of 
the Southern Ocean in a high latitude, 
and traversed it in such a manner as 
to demonstrate that no southern con- 
tinent existed unless near the Pole, 
and beyond the reach of navigation. 
During this circumnavigation of the 
globe, from the time of his leaving 
the Cape of Good Hope to his return 
to it again, he had sailed no less than 
20,000 leagues. On the 18th of July 
1775, he landed at Portsmouth, hav- 
ing been absent from Great Britain 
three years and eighteen days, durin; 
which time, and under all changes o 
climate, he had lost but four men, 
and only one of them by sickness. 
“Tt been related — —— 
Captain Cook, on approaching New 
Zealand for the second time in the 
course of this voyage, lost sight of the 
Adventure, and never joined com 
with that ship again. Captain Fur- 
neaux was long baffled by adverse 
winds in his attempt to reach Queen 
Charlotte's Sound, which was ap- 
inted the rendezvous for the ships 
in case of Y pace At on 
the 30th of November, the Adventure 
t safe into the desired port. The 
lution not being there, Captain 
Furneaux and his company aja to 
entertain doubts of her safety ; but on 
on an 


y eer el rn 
stump of a tree these words cut 


out—* Look underneath.” dug 
accordingly, and soon found a e 
corked and waxed down, with a letter 
in it from Captain Cook, signifying 
his arrival on the 3d and departure 
on the 24th. Great exertions were 
now made to get the Adventure ready 
for sea, and on the 17th of December, 
the preparations being completed, Mr 
Rowe, a midshipman, with nine men, 
were sent in the large eutter to gather 
a stock of wild greens for the ship's 
company. As the boat did not return 
the same nor the next morn- 
ing, and the ship was now ready for 
sea, Mr Burney, the second lieuten- 
ant, ed in search of her in the 
launch, manned with the boat's crew 
and ten marines. The launch pro- 
all the coves 


and some of fern root, which sery 
the natives for bread. On farther 
search, some shoes were picked up 
and a hand, which was immediately 
known to have belonged to Thomas 
Hill, one of the forecastle men, the 
initials of his name being marked on 
it with an Otaheitan tatooing instra- 
ment. The natives were collected in 
wee — round Grass 
Cove, shoutin, invi Eng- 
lish to land, Tat den 
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of her such a shocking scene of car- 
nage and barbarity as can never be 
mentioned nor thought of but with 
nera or Ld — - , and 
ungs of sev of our people were 
seen lying on the beach; and, at a 
little distance, the dogs peris their 
entrails.’ The men who had thus 
fallen victims to the barbarity of the 
natives were among the healthiest and 
best of the ship's crew. 

“The Adventure was detained in 
the sound four days after this lament- 
able occurrence, during which time no 
natives were seen. On the 23d of 
December, however, she got to sea ; 
and in little more than a month 
reached Cape Horn, being favoured 
by a strong current running to the 
east, and by westerly winds which 
blow continually in the summer season 
in the great ocean, Captain Furneaux 
continued his course eastward to the 
Cape of Good Hope, where he refitted 
his ship and refreshed his people. He 
then sailed for England, and anchored 
at Spithead on the 14th of July 1774. 


In 1769 some discoveries of im- 
rtance were made in the South Seas 

+ French mereantile adventnrer. 
ships were fitted out in Bongal 

by MM. Law an E oe 2 — a 
trading voyage eru, and were 
laced under the command of M. de 
urville. While he was preparing to 
embark, news arrived in India that 
the English had discovered in the 
South toi, 700 leagues from Peru, 
and in Lat. 27° S., an island exceed- 
ingly rich, and inhabited by Jews. 
This 1 credit, being con- 
genial to the avaricious cravings of 
mankind ; and even those who sus- 
ed fiction in the mention of Jews 


of his crew, thus 


p 
cuous example of that overbearing 
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east from New Guinea he discovered 
land, to which he gave the name of 
the Land of the Arsacides, and which 
was, in fact, a wv that long chain 
of islands that already been seen 
by Bougainville, who gave the name 
of Louisiade to the portion which he 
had examined. Surville, in his inter- 
course with the natives, found them 
to be of a fierce, intractable, and 
treacherous disposition, and chose to 
designate them —— a name 
which he supposed to uivalent 
to the word assassins. Surville after- 
wards visited New Zealand, and an- 
chored in a bay, to which he gave the 
name of Lauriston. Captain Cook, 
who named it Double Bay, was at the 
same time employed in surveying its 
shores, yet these two navigators did 
not meet nor descry each other. The 
French commander, having lost his 
boat while anchoring here, went on 
shore with an armed to punish 
the natives, whom he supposed to 
have stolen it. In & short time he 
burned several villages, and carried off 
a native chief. This ou , perpe- 
trated by some of the first jpeans 
who visited them, was soon vd tct 
with eruel reprisals 
Now Zoolander The chief ted at 
Juan Fernandez, and Surville was 
drowned while going on shore at Val- 


paraiso. 

The Land of the Arsacides, which 
Surville had coasted on the north-east- 
ern side, was again discovered in 1789 
by Lieutenant Shortland of the British 
navy on his voyage from Port Jackson 
to the East Indies. He followed its 
southern shores, to which he gare 
the name of New — and passed 
through the Straits of Bougainville, 
which he named from himself, being 
apparently ignorant of the discoveries 
ot the French navigators. The chain 
of large islands 5 seen successi 
and partiall nville, 
ville, and Shortland, 


from north-west to south. between 
New Guinea and the New Hebredes, 
the Salomon Is- 


1774.) 
approached them very closely without 
bang aware of it, may be considered 
as belonging to the archipelago. 

“It has been already mentioned 
that Bougainville brought home with 
him to France a native of Otaheite 
named Aootooroo. When the fame of 
Cook's discoveries began to excite a 

eral interest in Europe, Captain 
Sfarion du Fresne, animated with a 
desire to emulate the glory of the 
English navigator, offered to take 
back the Otaheitean to his native 
land from the Isle of France at his 
own expense, The offer was accepted, 
and Kerguelen, a navigator of some 
note, was commissioned to 
Aootooroo to the Isle of France, and 
then to proceed to examine more care- 
fully the southern of the Atlantic 
Ocean, The Otaheitean died at Mada- 
gascar, but Marion did not on that 
account relinquish his plans, but pro- 
ceeded in the ardent hope of making 
some important discoveries, He ar- 
rived at New Zealand without any 
accident, and anchored in the Bay of 
Islands, where his people lived on 
terms of familiarity, and apparently 
of cordial friendship with the natives ; 
but some offence was given unawares 
to the passionate and capricious sav- 
ages. Marion was murdered, with 
aixteen officers and men who had ac- 
companied him on shore, Another 
party of eleven who were em- 
ployed cutting in a different 
quarter, were at the same time set 
upon suddenly, and only one esca] 
to the ships to relate the dismal fate 
of his companions. When the French 
landed to seek the remains of their 
unfortunate commander, the natives 


January 1772; and, on the 12th 
February, discovered in Lat. 50" 5’ 
high land, near the coast of which 
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remained six days. During this time 
he was separated from the corvette 
which accompanied him. To the 
bleak and sterile shores which he had 
discovered he gave his own name; 
took formal possession of them for 
his sovereign ; and, on his return to 
France, described their appearance in 


such glowin terms, that Louis XV., 
deceived by resentations, hung 
to his button- with his own 


and mistaken it for land ; called 
on him to show some of the uc- 
tions of the country as a of his 


discovery, and insinuated that he had 
purposely rid of his comrade 
that he might be at liberty to indulge 
in gross fictions. The King, however, 
afforded him the means of refuti 
these asperaions. Kerguelen sail 
again to the Sonthern 
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skill had so well justified his 


tations. Cook was immediately raised | da 


to the rank of post captain, and ob- 
tained a more substantial mark of 
favour, being appointed one of the 
captains of Greenwich Hospital, which 

orded him a liberal maintenance 
and repose from his professional la- 
bours. In February 1776, only a few 
months after his return, he was elected 
& Fellow of the Royal Society; and 
on the evening of his first apy ee 
there, a paper was read containing an 
account of the method he had taken 
to preserve the health of the erew of 
his Majesty's ship, the Resolution, 
during her voyage round the world. 
The humane and successful attention 
which Cook bestowed on his — * 
company was soon after rewarded by 
the Coney medal, a prize annually 
bestowed by the Royal Society on 
the author of the best experimental 
paper of the year. In the discourse 
which the president, Sir John Pringle, 
delivered on the occasion of bestowing 
the medal, he uses the following em- 
phatic expressions: 

2 RE be so useful 
as that which for its object the 
saving the lives of men! and where 
shall we find one more successful than 
dd — Here are - vain 

tings of the empirie, nor ingen- 
ious aed delusive theories of the 
dogmatist ; but a concise and artless, 
and an uncontested, relation of the 
means by which, under divine favour, 
Captain Cook, with a company of 118 
— bey igh P ea mg t 

eighteen ou 

all the elimates from lat. 52° +y to 
71° S., with the loss of only one man 
by sickness. I would now inquire 
ol the most conversant with the bi 
of mortality, whether, in the most 
healthy climate and the best condition 
of life, they have ever found so small 
a number of deaths within that u^ 
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world may be undertaken with less 
nger perhaps to health than a com- 
mon tour in Europe.’ 

„The t question as to the ex- 
istence of a southern continent was 
finally set at rest by the result of this 
voyage ; not bnt that immense traeks 
of land might exist in the neighbour- 
hood of the South Pole. But Cook's 
researches reduced the limits of the 
southern continent, if it exist at all 
within such high latitudes, as com- 
pletely to dispel all those hopes of 
unbounded wealth and fertility with 
which imagination had hitherto 
that undiscovered country. One grand 
problem still divided the opinions of 
speculative geographers, and eluded 
every — made at a cal 
solution. e English nation had 
always felt a peculiar interest in the 
question of anorth-west passage. Their 
earliest and most constant efforts in 
the career of discovery were directed 
towards Hudson's and Baffin's Ba: 
in search of a communication with 


and Japan. In consequence of the 
disputes between Mr Do 


q 

publie mind, and, Government 
adopting the views of the former 
gentleman, a reward of £20,000 was 
offered by Act of Parliament to those 
who should discover the desired pass- 


age. 
“The British Government, 
vated with the glory that might result 
from expeditions destined for the im- 
tQ rn of science, resolved now to 
irect its exertions towards the north- 


grave) was despatch 
North Pole, to —— eas navi- 
gation was practicable in uarter. 


~~ 
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“The hope of finding a it himself. This proposal was 

between the Atlantic and Tacifſe i "i uu 
Oceans was not, however, abandoned; | of Lord Sandwich to be rejected 
und consultations were held by Lord | through motives of mere delicacy; 
Sandwich with Sir Hugh Palliser and | and Captain Cook was appointed ac- 
other experienced officers, relative to | cordingly to the command of the ex- 
the plan which should be adopted in | pedition, in February 1776. The Act 
the expedition, and to the choice | of Parliament, in 1745, which 
of a reg npe ns Cook - 282 a — i 
earn y his eminent services, the onging to of his j 
privilege of honourable repose; and | jects, ‘which 3 
no one thought of imposing on him, discovery, was now also amended so 
for the third time, the dau, and | as to include ships delonging to 
hardships of a voyage of ery | Majesty, and proceeding in amy 
round the world: but being invited | rection, for the old Act referred 


er 


to dine with Lord Sandwich, in order to ships which should ind & pus. 
that he might lend the light of his | age Hudson's Bay; whereas 
valuable experience to the various | Cook was directed by his instruc- 
particulars under discussion, he was | tions et nee into the Pacific 
so fired with the observations that | Ocean, to commence his re- 
were made on the benefits likely to | searches on the north-west coast of 
redound to science, to navigation, and | America, in the Latitude of 65°, and 
the intercourse of mankind, from the | not to lose time in exploring rivers 
projected expedition, that he volun- —— until he had reached that 
e," 


tarily offered to take the command of 
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BOOK I 


TRANSACTIONS FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE VOYAGE TILL OUR 
"DEPARTURE FROM NEW ZEALAND. 

CHAPTER I. mand his Majesty's sloop the Resolu- 

i yo ied ; 


Havrxo, on the 9th day of February | hoisted the dan d 
1776, received prece Pr d enter men. JU e, M S 


1 The account of this voyage was command of His Majesty, for making 
quarto volumes the first and second | s determine the Position and 
third by Captain ing, who had | America, its Distance from Asis, and 


sailed as one of the ution's lieu- | the Practicability of a Northern Pass- 
tenants, but returned to Perf. 


in Mes ormed under 

mee Gen ET Von . aud des in Hie 8 
as fol I 0 e 

Pacific Ocean; undertaken’ by the! Resolution and dai 
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Discovery, of 300 tons burthen, was 
purch into the service, and the 
command of her given to Captain 
Clerke, who had m my second 
lieutenant on board the Resolution in 
my second voyage round the world, 
from which we had -— returned. 
These two ships were at this time in 
the dock at Deptford, under the hands 


Years 1776, 1777, 1778, 1779, and 
1780. Published by Order of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admir- 
alty.” In the portion of the work 
specially ascribed to Captain Cook, 
however, there are many valuable 
contributions from the pen of Mr 
Anderson, surgeon of the Resolution, 
usually on the physical features and 
natural products of the countries 
visited, habits, ethnography, and 
lan of the inhabitants, kc, In 
more than one instance the original 
editor of the book—Dr Douglas, 
Bishop of Salisbury, who, at the re- 

uest of Lord Sandwich, undertook 
that task—preferred Mr Anderson's 
notes of actual incidents to Cook's 
own story ; and not without wisdom, 
as any one will admit who reads the 
surgeon's account of the dances and 
entertainments shown off before the 
white — at Haapee (B. II., 
Ch. V.), and at Tongataboo (B. II., 
Ch. VII.). Necessities of space have 
compelled the omission of many pas- 
sages directly ascribed to Mr Ander- 
son by Cook himself; but in every 
case these are scientific and technical 
in their character, and the lapse of a 
century has given ns abundant light 
on many matters which at the time 
of Cook's last were but imper- 
fectly — or subjects — —_ and 
vague s ation. g re- 
fixed to tha voyage an elaborate — 
ductory treatise on the possibility of 
finding a north-east from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean, and 
also enriched the volumes with many 
learned notes, comparatively few of 
which haye been retained in the pre- 
sent edition, as, dealing with matters of 
controversy ogres settled, and with 
records of travel all but totally npe 
‘ten, they could only confuse the * 
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of the shipwrights, being ordered to be 
equipped to makefurtherdiscoveries in 
the Pacifie Ocean, under my direction. 

On the 9th of March the Resolution 
was hauled out of dock into theriver, 


where we completed her rigging, and 
took on board the stores and provi- 


sions requisite for a vo 0 
— Both shi Indeed, were 
supplied with as much of every neces- 
sary article as we could convenien! 
stow, and with the best of e ki 
that could be procured. And besi 
this, everything that had been found 
by the experience acquired. 3 our 
former extensive v to be of any 
utility in ing the health of sea- 
men, was supplied in abundance. 

It was our intention to have sailed 
to Long Reach on the 6th of May, 
when a pilot came on board to carry 
us thither; but it was the 29th be- 
fore the wind would permit us to 
move, and the 30th before we arrived 
at that station, where our artillery, 
powder, shot, and other ordnance 
stores were received. While we lay 
in Long Reach thus employed, the 
Earl of Sandwich, Sir Hugh Palliser, 
and others of the Board of Admiralty, 
as the last mark of the very great 


this equi t, paid us a visit on the 
8th P dere, 3 whether 
everything had been completed con- 
formably to their intentions and 
orders, and to the satisfaction of all 
who were to embark in the voyage. 
They and several other noblemen and 
gentlemen, their friends, honoured me 
with their 2 at dinner on that 
eir coming on 


With the benevolent —— of m 
veying some nt to 
inhabitants & Otahe Otaheite, and of the 
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other islands in the Pacific Ocean, 
whom we might happen to visit, his 
Majesty having commanded some use- 
ful animals to be carried out, we took 
on board, on the 10th, a bull, two 
cows, with their calves, and some 
sh with hay and corn for their 
subsistence, intending to add to these 
other useful animals when I should 
arrive at the Cape of Good Hi I 
was also, from the same laudable mo- 
tives, furnished with a sufficient quan- 
tity of such of our E en 
seeds as could not fail to bea valuable 
2 to our newly-discovered is- 
ands, by adding fresh supplies of food 


to their own v ble netions. 
Many other rs ali rer to im- 
prove the condition of our friends in 
the other hemisphere in varions ways, 
were at the same time delivered to us 
by order of the Board of Admiralty. 
And both ships were provided with a 
proper assortment of iron tools and 
trinkets, as the means of enabling us 
to traffic, and to cultivate a friendly 
intercourse with the inhabitants of 
such new countries as we might be 
fortunate enough to meet with. 

The same humane attention was 
extended to our own wants. Some 
additional clothing, adapted to a cold 
climate, was ordered for our crews ; 
and nothing was denied to us that 
could be supposed in the least con- 
dueive to health, or even to conven- 
jence, Nor did the inary 
care of those at the head of the naval 
department stop here. were 
equally solicitous to afford us every 
r — 

publie utility. According- 
ly, we received on board, next Fe 
several astronomical and nautical in- 


‘professed observator. 
Mr Anderson, my surgeon, who, to 
in his immediate profession, 
added great proficiency in natural his- 


tory, was as willing as he was well 
ualified to — everything in 
t branch of science which should 
occur worthy of notice, As he had 
already visited the South Sea islands 
in the same ship, and been of singular 
service byenabling me to enrich my re- 
lation of that voyage withvarioususeful 
remarks on men and things, I reason- 
ably expected to derive considerable as- 
sistance from him, inrecordingour new 
proceedings. I had several young men 


- y anchor, 
very preparation bein, 1 
leted, — an — tone — 
Plymouth, and to take Dis- 
covery 
cordingly gave ^ ome Clerke tw 
orders ; one to put himself under — 
ship round to Plymouth. On th 
15th, the Resolution sailed from Loig 
Reach, with the Discoveryin com 15 
and the same evening they anchored 
atthe Nore Next day the Discovery 
ed in obedience to my order; 
t the Resolution was ordered to re. 
main at the Nore till I should join 
— — —— time in London. 
: touch at Otahei 
and the Society Islands in our way 85 
the intended scene of our fresh o 
tions, it had been determined not to 
omit this opportunity (the only one 
ever likely to happen) of carrying 
Omai back to his native country. 
. — left London with a mixture 
Moe n and satisfaction. When we 


io, during his stay, had honoured 
eir € jend- 
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est ideas of the country and of the 
people. But the pleasing prospect he 
now had before him of returning home, 
loaded with what he well knew would 
beesteemed invaluable treasures there, 
and the flattering og, oir the pos- 
session of these gave him of attaining 
to a distingui superiority amongst 
lis countrymen, were considerations 
which operated by degrees to suppress 
every uneasy sensation; and heseemed 
to be quite happy when he got on 


board the ship. He was furnished 


by his Majesty with an ample n. 
sion of every article whi uring 
our intercourse with his country, we 
had observed to be in any estimation 
there, either as useful or as orna- 
mental. He had, besides, received 
many presents of the same nature from 
Lord Sandwich, Mr! Banks, and several 
other gentlemen and ladies of his ae- 
quaintance, In short, every method 
had been employed, both during his 
abode in England, and at his depar- 
ture, to make him the instrument of 
8 to the inhabitants of the 
islands of the Pacific Ocean the most 
exalted opinion of the and 
generosity of the British nation. 
On the 25th, about noon, we 

anchor, and made sail for the Downs, 
through the Queen's Channel, with a 
gentle breeze at NW. by W. At 
nine in the evening we anchored, with 
the North Foreland bearing S. by E., 
and Margate Point SW. by S. Next 
morning, at 2 o'clock, we weighed 
and stood round the Foreland. At 8 
o'clock the sume morning, we anchored 
in the Downs. Two boats had been 
built for us at Deal, and I immediate- 
ly sent on shore for them. I was told 
that many le had assembled there 
to see Omai; but, to their dis- 
appointment, he did not Hav- 
ing received the boats on board, and 
a light breeze at SSE. up, 
we got under sail the next day at 2 
o'clock in the afternoon. But the 
breeze soon died away, and we were 
obliged to anchor again till 10 o'clock 
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the Channel. On the 30th, at 3 
o'clock in the afternoon, we anchored 
in Plymouth Sound, where the Dis- 
covery had arrived only three days 
before, I saluted Admiral Amherst, 
whose flag was flying on board the 
Ocean, with thirteen guns, and he 
returned the compliment with eleven. 
It was the first object of our care, on 
arriving at Plymouth, to replace the 
water and provisions that we had ex- 
pended, and to receive on board a 
supply of port wine. This was the 
employment which occupied us on the 
Ist and 2d of July. 

It could not but occur to us asa 
i and affecting circumstance, 
that at the very instant = our de- 

rture upon a voyage, the obj 
Uf. which was to benefit Eure by 
making fresh discoveries in N 
America, there should be the unhappy 
necessity of employing others of iis 
Maj s shi i 
numerous 


and of con 
ies of land forces, to 


2 
iu 


Sound by a strong north-west wi 
On the 8th, I received by e 
my instructions for the 
an order to proceed to the 
Good Hope with the Resolution. 
was also directed to leave an 
for Captain Clerke to follow 
soon as he should join his ship; 
ing, at this time, ined in 
The Resolution was fitted out 
the same com t of officers 
men she had before ;“ and the 
covery's establishment varied 
that of the Adventure, in the 
instance of her having no 
2 To reinforce Sir William Howe, 
then a cay oos Washing- 
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down | ton, near New 


3 in out on the second v 
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age in 177 
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officer on board. This arrangement 
was to be finally completed at Ply- 
mouth; and, on the 9th, we received 
the party of marines allotted for our 
vo . Colonel Bell, who com- 
manded the division at this port, 
gave me such men for the detach- 
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a "Ma reason to be satisfied 
wi supernumerary sea- 
men, occasioned be this reinforce- 
ment, being turned over into the 
Ocean man-of-war, our several com- 
plements remained fixed, as repre- 
sented in the following table : 


RESOLUTION. 


Officers and Men. No. 


Officers’ Names, 


DISCOVERY. 


o. Officers’ Names. 


Captain, à — WU E epi og 

i 5 * ohn Gore. . è | James Burney. 
3 Jane King co — 

John * y "5 
gr William Bli omas Edgar. 

. are hs William Ew. ; Eneas Atkins. 
Carpenter. > James Clevely. . Peter olds. 
Gunner, vo Robert Anderson. . William Peckover. 
Surgeon, . William Anderson. John Law. 
Master's Mates, . . 
Midshipmen, . $ 
Surgeon's Mates, . 
Captain's Clerk, 


Masterat Arms, . 
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On the 10th, the commissioner and 
pay-clerks came on board, and paid 
the officers and crew up to the 30th 
of last month. The petty officersand 
seamen had, besides, two months’ wages 
in advance. Such indulgence to the 
latter, is no more than what is cus- 
tomary in the navy. But the pay- 
ment of what was due to the superior 
officers was humanely ordered by the 
Admiralty, in consideration of our 
ugs situation, that we might 
e better able to defray the very 
t expense of furnishing ourselves 
with a stock of necessaries for a voy- 
age which, probably, would be of 
unusual duration, and to regions 
where no supply could be expected. 
Nothing now obstructing my de- 
parture but a contrary wind, which 
lew strong at SW., in the morning 
of the 11th, I delivered into the 
hands of Mr Burney, first lieutenant 
of the Discovery, Captain Clerke's 
sailing orders, a copy of which I also 
left with the officer commanding his 
Majesty's ships at Plymouth, to be 
delivered to the captain immediately 
on his arrival. In the afternoon, the 
wind moderating, we weighed with 
ebb, and got farther out, ond all 
th i in the where, 


e 
after making an unsuccessful attempt 
to get to sea, we were detained most 
of the following day, which was em- 
ployed in receiving on board a supply 
of water; and, by the same vessel 
that brought it, all the empty casks 


were re We he qe again at 
eight in the evening, and stood out of 
the Sound, witha gentle breeze at NW. 
by W. 

CHAPTER IL 


We had not been long out of Ply- 
mouth Sound before the wind came 
more westerly, and blew fresh, so that 
we were ob to ply? down the 
Channel ; and it was not till the 14th, 


1 To “ply,” in nautical terminology. 
1 or sail against 


tacks, 
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at eight in the evening, that we were 
off the Lizard. On the 16th, at noon, 
St Agnes's Lighthouse, on the Isles 
of Scilly, bore NW. by W., distant 
seven or eight miles. On the 17th“ 
and 18th we were off Ushant. With 
a strong gale at S. on the 19th, we 
stood to the westward till 8 o'clock in 
the morning, when, the wind shifti 
to the W. and NW., we tacked an 
stretched to the southward. At this 
time we saw nine sail of | ships, 
which we judged to be French men- 
of-war. ey took no particular 
notice of us, nor we of them. At 10 
o'clock in the mmng the 22d, we 
saw Cape Ortegal. r two days of 
calm weather we passed Ca Finis. 
terre, on the afternoon of the 24th, 
with a fine gale at NNE. On the 
30th, at six minutes and thirty-eight 
seconds past 10 o'clock at night, ap- 
parent time, I observed with a night 
telescope the moon totally eclipsed. 
By the ephemeris, s the same happened 
at Greenwich at nine minutes past 11 
o'clock, the difference being one hour, 
two minutes, and twenty-two seconds, 
or 15° 35’ 30" of Longitude. No other 
observation could made on this 
eclipse, as the moon was hid behind 
the clouds the greater part of the 
time; and, in particular, when the 
beginning and end of total darkness 
and the end of the eclipse happened. 
Finding that we had not od and 
corn sufficient for the subsistence of 
the hoc of animals on board till our 
arrival at the Cape of Good H I 
determined to touch at Tenerife to 
get a supply of these and of the usual 
refreshments for ourselves, thinking 
that island, for such purposes, better 
adapted than Madeira. At four in the 
afternoon of the 31st we saw Teneriffe, 
and steered for the eastern part. At 


d preserving the health 
0 tions i 

of his crew early in the 

On the 17th the ship was smoked 
tween decks with , Thea 
E well aired.— 
* Ni almanac, 
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8 near it, we hauled up, and 
s off and on during the night. At 
daylight on the morning of the Ist of 
August we sailed round the east point 
of the island, and about 8 o'clock an- 
chored on the SE. side of it, in the road 
of Santa Cruz, in twenty-three fathoms’ 
water, the bottom sand and ooze. 

No sooner had we anchored than we 
were visited by the master of the 

rt, who satisfied himself with ask- 
ing the ship's name. Upon his leay- 
ing us, 1 sent an officer ashore to 
present my respects to the Governor, 
and to ask his leave to take in water, 
and to purchase such articles as we 
were in want of. All this he granted 
with the greatest politeness, and soon 
after sent an officer on board to com- 
pliment me on my arrival In the 
afternoon I waited upon him in per- 
son, accompanied by some of my 
officers ; and, before I returned to my 
ship, bespoke some corn and straw for 
the live stock ; ordered a quantity of 
wine from Mr M ‘Carrick, the contrac- 
tor; and made an enr with the 
master of a Spanish boat to supply us 
with water, as I found that we could 


hood of Santa Cruz, it mig 


is the 


sold for half a bit (three 
und. I, wall, tont 
Joska clive and pai nS ly 
more. sheep, goa 
try, are likewise to be bought et the 
same moderate rate; and fruits are 
in great plenty. 3 
pears, mulberries E 
musk melons. There is a 
of other fruíts here, 
ime. Thei 
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ceedingly good of their kind, and kee 

better at sea than any q^ before 
met with. The Indian corn, which is 
also their produce, cost me about three 
shillings and sixpence a bushel ; and 
the fruits and roots were, in general, 
very cheap, They have not any plen- 
tiful supply of fish from the adjoining 


sea, but a very considerable fishery is 
carried on their vessels — tis 
coast of Barbary, and the produce of 


more eligible place 
ships bound on long voyages to touch 
at, though the wine of the latter, ac- 
cording to my taste, is as much supe- 
rior to that of the former as strong 
beer is to small. To compensate for 
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Bonavista bearing S., distant little 
more than a l ; though, at this 
time, we thought ourselves much 
farther off; but this proved a mistake. 
For, after hanling to the eastward till 
12 o'clock, to clear the sunken rocks 
that lie about a league from the SE. 
point of the island, we found ourselves, 
at that time, close upon them, and did 
but just weather the breakers. Our 
situation, for a few minutes, was very 
alarming. Ididnotchoose to sound, as 
that mighthave 8 the danger 
without any possibility of lessening it. 
As soon as we were clear of the 

we steered SSW. till daybreak next 
morning, and then hauled to the west- 
we to go between Bonavista and 
the Isle of Mayo ; intending to look 
into Port Praya for the Discovery, as 
I had told Captain Clerke that I 
should touch there, and did not know 
how soon he might sail after me. At 
one in the afternoon, we saw the rocks 
that lie on the SW. side of Bonavista, 
bearing SE., distant three or four 
leagues. Next morning at 6 o'clock 
the Isle of Mayo bore SSE., distant 
about five leagues. In this situation 
we sounded, and found ground at 
sixty fathoms. . . 


saw two Dutch East India ships and 
2 small brigantine at anchor. the 
Discovery was not there, and we had 
— d but little water in our - 
age from Teneriffe, I did not think 
proper to go in, bnt stood to the south- 
ward, e day after we left the Ca 
de Verd Islands, we lost the NE. 
wind; but did not get that which 
blows from the SE. till the 30th, 
when we were in the Latitude of 
2° N., and in the 25th degree of W. 
Longitude. Daring this interval, the 
wind was mostly in the SW. quarter. 
Sometimes it blew fresh, and in squalls; 
but for the most part a gentle breeze. 
The calms were few, and of short dura- 
tion, Between the Latitude of 12° and 
of 7* d the weather was generally 
which enabled us to save as much 
water as filled most of our empty casks. 
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These rains, and the close sultry 
weather accompanying them, too often 
bring on sickness in this passage. 
Every bad consequence, at least, is to 
be apprehended from them ; and com- 
a of ships cannot be too m 
upon their guard, by purifying the 
art between decks with fire and smoke, 
and by obliging the people to dry their 
clothes at every opportunity. These 
precautions were constantly observed 
on board the Resolution! and Discov- 
ery ; and wecertainly profited by them, 
for we had now fewer sick on 
either of my former voyages. We 
had, however, the m cation to 
find our ship exceedingly leaky in 
all her upper works. The hot and 
sultry weather we had just passed 
through had opened her seams, which 
had been badly calked at first, so 
wide, that they admitted the rain 
water through as it fell. There was 
hardly a man that could lie dry in 
his bed ; and the officers in the - 
room were all driven out of their 
cabins, by the water that came through 
the sides. The sails in the sail-room 
got wet; and before we had weather 
to dry them, many of them were much 
damaged, and a expense of can- 


Having experienced the 
in our sail-rooms on 


On the 14th of August, 
e 
made in the well, to air 
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ship ; for I would not trust them over 
the sides while we were at sea. 

On the 1st of September? we crossed 
the Fquator in the Longitude of 
27° 38° W., with a fine gale at SE. 
by 8.; and notwithstanding my a 
prehensions of falling in with the 
coast of Brazil in stretching to the 
SW., I kept the ship a full point 
from the wind. However, I Rund 
my fears were ill grounded; for on 
drawing near that coast, we met with 
the wind more and more easterly; 
80 that, by the time we were in the 
Latitude of 10° S., we could make a 
south-easterly course On the 
8th, we were in the Latitude of 8° 57’ 
5 d — 1 — is a little to the a 
of Cape St Augustine, on the coast o! 
Brazil. Our — deduced from 
a t number of lunar - 
tions, was 34" 16’ W.; and by he 
watch 34° 47. The former is 1° 43’, 
and the latter 2° 14’ more westerly 
than the Island of Fernando de No- 
ronha, the situation of which was 

retty well determined during my 
ate voyage. Hence I concl that 
we conld - now be —: from the 
continent than twenty or ma inns oe 
at most; and perhaps not mach less, 
as we neither soundings, nor any 


us to sound, but we found no d 
with a line of 150 fathoms. eput 
a boat in the water, and shota few 


1 The afternoon, as appears from 
Mr Anderson's Journal, was spent in 
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birds; one of which was a black 
petrel, about the size of a crow, and, 
except as to the bill and feet, very 
like one. It had a few white feathers 
under the throat ; and the under-side 
of the quill-feathers was of an ash- 
colour, All the other feathers were 
jet black, as also the bill and legs. 
On the 8th, in the evening, one of 
those birds which sailors call noddies 
on our rigging and was caught. 


as if it were 
powdered ; the whitest feathers grow- 
ing out from the base of the upper 
bill from which they gradually as- 
sumed a darker colour, to about the 


which was white, 


black, without being divided by an 
line. It was web-footed ; had blac’ 
legs and a black bill, which was long, 
and not unlike that of a e Ti 
is said these birds never fly far from 
land. We knew of none nearer the 
station we were in, than Gough's or 
Richmond Island, from which our 
— A not be less than 100 
ut it must be observed 
that the Atlantic Ocean, to the south- 
ward of this latitude, has been but 
little frequented ; so that there 
more islands there than we are 
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nor, the fiscal, and the commander of 
the troops. These gentlemen received 
me with the greatest civility ; and 
the Governor, in particular, promised 


me every assistance that the place 
afforded. At the same time I ob- 
tained his leave to set up our obser- 


vatory on any spot I should think 
most convenient; to pitch tents for 


the sailmakers and coopers ; and to | o 


bring the cattle on shore, to e 
near our encampment, Before I re- 
turned on board, I ordered soft bread, 
fresh meat, and wees to be provided 
every day for the ship’s company. 
On the 22d, we set up the tents and 
observatory, and to send the 
several articles out of the ship which 
I wanted on shore. This could not 
be done sooner, as the militia of the 
place were exercising on or near the 
ground which we were to occupy. 
The next day, we began to observe 
equal altitudes of the sun, in order to 
ascertain the rate of the watch, or 
which is the same thing, to find 
whether it had altered its rate. 
These observations were continued 
eey day, whenever the weather 
would permit, till the time of our 
de re drew near. But before 
this, the calkers had been set to 
work to calk the ship; and I had 
concerted measures for supplying both 
ships with such provisions as I should 
want. Bakers, likewise, had been 
ordered, immediately after our ar- 
rival, to bake such a quantity of 
bread as I thought would be requisite, 
As fast as the several articles destined 
for the Resolution were got ready, they 


Nothin r till 
0! 
a eR cte Sit, nite f ue 
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the storm ceased, and the next day 
we resumed our different employ- 
ments. In the morning of the 10th 
the Discovery arrived in the bay. 
Captain Clerke informed me that he 
had sailed from Plymouth on the Ist 
of August, and uld have been 
with us here a week sooner if the 
late fue of wind had not blown him 
ff the coast. Upon the whole, he 
was seven days longer in his passage 
from England than we had been. He 
had the misfortune to lose one of his 
marines, by falling overboard ; but 
there * no € mortality 
amo; e, and they now ar- 
rived well A bade. [Here the 
history of an excursion into the 
country, narrated by Mr Anderson, 
is omitted, with the exception of a 


passage describing a remarkable stone 
or rock.] 


**In the afternoon we went to see 
a stone of a remarkable size, called 
by the inhabitants the Tower of 
Babylon, or the Pearl Diamond. It 
lies, or stands, upon the top of some 
low hills, at the foot of which our 
farm-house! was situated ; and thongh 
the road to it is neither very steep 
and Tang iit itio 

a is 

an oblong shape, rounded on the to: 
and lies nearly south and north. e 
east and west sides are 


round it, in: every allowance 
n = a 


i-o stort little. 
tits highest w is south 
fai peber emrat ari iei arkaa 
ect, it seems to equal the dome of St 
aul's Church. I 
m mass or stone, if we except 
some fissures, pp eo ee 
not above three or four feet 

1 Where the had their quar: 
ters on the us night. 

= E inb 
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a vein which runs across near its 
north end. It is of that sort of stone 
e»led by mineralogists Saxum con- 
glutinatum, and consists chiefly of 

ieces of coarse quartz and glimmer, 
faa together by a clayey cement. 
But the vein which crosses it, though 
of the same materials, is much com- 

cter. This vein is not above a foot 
broad = thick, and E surface is cut 
nto little squares or oblongs, disposed 
obliquely, which makes 15 look like 
the remains of some artificial work. 
But I could not observe whether it 
penetrated far into the rock, or 
In descending, 


other cattle on board as fast as 
sible. I also added to my original 
stock by purchasing two 
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the ealkers had finished their work 
on board the Discovery, and she had 
received all her provisions and water. 
Of the former, both ships had a supply 
sufficient for two years and upwards. 
And every other article we could 
think of necessary for such a voyage, 
that could be had at the Cape, was 
procured, neither knowing when nor 
where we might come to a place where 
we could furnish ourselves so well. 
Having given Captain Clerke a co 
of my instructions, and an er 
directing him how to proceed in case 
of separation, in the morning of the 
30th we repaired on board. At five 
in the afternoon a breeze sprang 1 
at SE., with which we weighed 
stood out of the bay. At nine —— 


carried "m the Resolution's mirren- 


of 23* ` 
we passed several small spots 
of water of colour. Some of 
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Upon a nearer s we found it 
to be two islan That which lies 


most to the south, and is also the 
largest, I judged to be about fifteen 
leagues in circuit, and to be in the 
Latitude of 46°53’S., and in the Longi- 
tude of 87°46’ E. The most northerly 
one is about nine leagues in circuit, 
and lies in the Latitude of 46° 40’ S., 
and in 38° 8' E. Longitude. The dis- 
^, ud pon the ae to the €: 
about five leagues, We passed throug! 
this channel, at equal distance from 
both islands, and could not discover, 
with the assistance of our best glasses, 
either tree or shrub on either of them. 
They seemed to have a rocky and bold 
shore; and excepting the south-east 
parts, where the land is rather low 
and flat, a surface composed of barren 
mountains, which rise to a consider- 
able height, and whose summits and 
sides were covered with snow, which 
in many places seemed to be of a con- 
siderable depth. The south-east parts 
had a much greater quantity on them 
than the rest, owing, probably, to the 
sun acting for a less space of time on 
these than on the north and north- 
und, where it 
from the 
ibited, may be 
sup to be covered with moss, or, 
rhaps, eto wi M 
ound in some parts of Falkland's 
Islands, On tlie north side of each 
of the islands is a detached rock ; that 
near the south island is shaped like a 
tower, and seemed to be at some dis- 
tance from the shore. As we 
along, a quantity of sea-w was 
seon, and the colour of the water in- 
dicated soundings. But there was no 
P ce of an inlet, unless near 
the rock just mentioned; and that, 
from its smallness, did not promise 
a good anchoring-place. These two 
islands, as also four others which lie 
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in the French chart of the southern . 
hemisphere, which Captain Crozet 
communicated to me in 1775, I shall 
distinguish the two we now saw by 
ing them Prince Edward's 

after his Majesty’s fourth son; an 
the other four by the name of Marion's 
and Crozet's Islands, to commemorate 
their discoverers. 

We had now, for the most 
strong gales between the north and 


of winter, though it was now the 
middle of summer in this hemisphere. 
Not di however, by this, 
after leaving Prince Edward's Islands 
I shaped our course to to the 
southward of the others that I might 
get into the latitude of the land di 
covered by Monsieur de Kerguelen. 
I had applied to the Chevalier de 
Borda, — 1 arse at aer 
requesting that if he knew anything 
of the island discovered by Monsieur 
de Kerguelen, between the Ca) of 
e 


lies not far from tle pent island which 
hesaw. Latitude of the little isle, 
seven observations, 48* 26' S.; Leg 
tude, by seven observations of the 


tance of the sun and moon, 64° 57' E. 
from Paris," 


board the frigate at Teneriffe an officer 
who had been with Monsieur de Ker- 


is See 
La Boussole, ridirg in the of 
Santa Cruz. - 
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My instructions direc es to 
examine it, with a view to discover a 
good harbour, I proceeded in the 
search; and on the 16th, being then 
in the Latitude of 48° 45’ S., and 
in the Longitude of 52° E., we saw 
penguins and divers, and rock-weed 
oating in the sea. We continued to 
meet with more or less of these every 
day as we proceeded to the eastward ; 
and on the 21st, in the Latitude of 
48° 27’ S., and in the Longitude of 
65° E, a very seal was seen. 
We had now much fi weather, 
and as we expected to fall in with the 
land every hour, our navigation be- 
came both tedious and dangerous. At 
length on the 24th, at 6 o'clock in 
Lud morni i = wee steering to 
the east’ —the clearing awa 
a little—we saw landa bearing SSE 
which, upon a nearer a h, we 
found to be an island of considerable 
height, and about three leagues in 
circuit. Soon after we saw another 
of the same magnitude one league to 
the eastward ; and between these two, 
in the direction of SE., some smaller 
ones. In the direction of S. by E. 
half E., from the east end of the first 
island, a third high island was seen. 
At times, as the fog broke away, we 
had the ap nce of land over the 
small islands, and I had thoughts of 
steering for it by running in 
them. But on drawing nearer, I 
found this would be a dangerous at- 


ious sea running that 
— in a frightful 
same time, seeing another island in 
the north-east direction, 
knowing but that there 
more, 1 judged it 


g 
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and wait for clearer weather lest we 
should get entangled amongst un- 
known lands in a thick fog. e did 
but just weather the island last men- 
tioned. It is a high round rock, which 
was named Bligh’s Cap. Perha; 
this is the same that Monsieur 
Kerguelen called the Isle of Rendez- 
vous, but I know nothing that can 
3 at it — fowls of the 
, for it is — 
every other certainly inaccessible to 
t 11 o'clock the weath began 
clear up, and we immedia: » à 
and — in for the land. 
we a pretty good observati 
which enabled us to determine the 
latitude of Bligh's Cap, which is the 
northernmost island, to be 48° 99' 8. 
and its itude 68° 40' E, We 
it at 3 o'clock, 


faint view in the morning: 


ERE 

hae 

: 
f 
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cf them lying nearly west from the 
point, about two or three leagues dis- 
tant. About the middle of the land 
there appeared to bean inlet, for which 
we steered ; but, on approaching, found 
it was only a bending on the coast, and 
therefore bore up, to go round Cape St 
Louis. Soon after, land opened off the 
cape, in the direction of S. 53° E., 
and an to be a point at a con- 
siderable distance ; for the trending 
of the coast from the cape was more 
southerly. We also saw several rocks 
and islands to the eastward of the 
above directions, the most distant of 
which was about seven leagues from 
the cape, — S 88'E. We had 
no sooner got off the cape, than we 
observed the coast to the southward to 
be much indented by projecting points 
and bays ; so that we now made sure 
of soon finding a harbour. Ac- 
cordingly, we had not run a mile 
farther, before we discovered one be- 
hind the cape, into which we began 
to m but after making one board, 
it fell calm, and we anchored at the 
entrance in forty-five fathoms water, 
n bottom black sand; as did the 
iscovery soon after. I immediatel 

despatched Mr , the master, RA 
& boat to sound the ; who, on 
his return, reported it to be safe and 
commodious, "p ape anc — in 
every part, and great plenty 

— d penguins, and other birds 
on the shore, but not a stick of wood. 
While we lay at anchor, we observed 
that the flood tide came from the SE., 
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heave it up; and then they found 
one of its palms was broken off. As 
soon as we had anchored, I ordered 
all the boats to be hoisted out ; the 
ship to be moored with a kedge an- 
chor; and the water-casks to got 
ready to send on shore. In the mean- 
time I landed, to look for the most 
convenient spot where they might be 
filled, and to see what else the place 
afforded. I found the shore, in a 
manner, covered with penguins and 
other birds, and seals. These latter 
were not numerous, but so insensible 
of fear (which plainly indicated that 
they were unaccustomed to such visi- 
tors) that we killed as many as we 
chose, for the sake of their fat or 
blubber, to make oil for our lamps, 
and other uses. Fresh water was in 
no less plenty than were birds; for 
every gully afforded a lange stream. 
But not a single tree or shrub, nor 
the least sign of any, was to be dis- 
covered, and but little herbage 
of any sort. Before I returned to my 
ship, I ascended the first ridge of 
pa od which rise in a kind of amphi- 
theatre above one another. I was in 


hopes, by this means, of obtaining a 
8 ; but before I 
reached the top, on so 


* 


we hauled the seine at the head of 
the harbonr, but caught only half-a- 
dozen small fish. We had no better 
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rents. The le having wrought 
hard the two. preceding days, "d 
nearly completéd our water, which 
we filled from a brook at the left 
corner of the beach, I allowed them 
the 27th as a day of rest, to celebrate 
Christmas, Upon this indulgence, 
many of them went on shore, and 
made excursions, in different direc- 
tions, into the country, which they 
found barren and desolate in the high- 
est degree. In the evening, one of 
them brought to me a quart bottle 
which he had found, fastened with 
some wire to a projecting rock on the 
north side of the harbour. This 
bottle contained a piece of parch- 
ment, on which was written the fol- 
lowing inscription : 


“ Ludovico XV Galliarum 


From this — M, it is clear 
that we were not the first Er 
who had been in this harbour. I su 
pus» t ba IAT Monsieur de 
isguehenneu, who went on shore 


the parchment : 


1 The (d), no doubt, is a contraction 
of the word Domino, The French 
the Marine was then 
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** Naves Resolution 
et. Discovery 
de Rege Magne: Britannia, 
Decembris 1776." 


I then put it again into a bottle, to- 
gether with a silver twopenny piece 
of 1772; and having covered the 
mouth of the bottle with a leaden 
cap, I placed it, the next morning, in 
a pile of stones erected for the pur- 
pose, u a little eminence on the 
nerth shore of the harbour, and near 
to the place where it was first found ; 
in which position it cannot the 
notice of any European whom ce 
Here 1 displayed the British fag and 

ere I display e Briti and 

Christmas 1250 


Es 


i 
5 
E 
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but our sailing was deferred till 5 
o'clock the next morning, when we 
weighed anchor. 


CHAPTER V. 


Berne desirous of getting the length 
of Cape George,” to be assured whether 
or no it was the most southerly point 
of the whole land, I continued to 
stretch to the south, under all the 
sail we could carry, till half-an-hour 
past 7 o'clock [December 30]; when, 
seeing no likelihood of accomplishing 
my design, as the wind had by this 
time shifted to WSW., the very di- 
rection in which we wanted to go, I 
took the advantage of the shifting of 
the wind, and stood away from the 
coast. At this time, Cape George 
bore S. 53° W., distant about seven 
leagues. A small island that lies off 
the pitch of the cape, was the only 
land we could see to the south of it ; 
und we were further confirmed that 
there was no more in that quarter, by 
a SW, swell which we met as soon as 
we brought the cape to bear in this 
direction. 


that no 
much, if at all, to the southward of 
Cape George; and that is, Captain 
Furneaux's track in February 1773, 


1 This C. is almost entirely de- 
voted to a minute account of Captain 
Cook's examination of the coast of 
Kerguelen's Land, and to Mr Ander- 
son's observations on the natural 


with the exception of a brief passage, 
in which affirms the insularity 
of Kerguelen's Land, described at first 
by its discoverer às a magnificent 
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after his separation from me during 
my late voyage. His log-book is now 
lying before me, and I find from it 
that he crossed the meridian of this 
land only about seventeen leagues to 
the southward of Cape George ; a dis- 
tance at which it may very well be 
seen in clear weather, This seems to 
have been the case when Captain 
Furneaux it. For his log- 
book makes no mention of fogs or 
hazy weather ; on the contrary, it ex- 
pressly tells us that, when in this 
situation, they had it in their power 
to make o i both for lati- 
tude and longitude, on board his 
farther south tham ape George, it 

eT 80 an Cape it 
would have been scarcely possible 
that he should have’ passed without 
seeing it. 

From these circumstances we are 
able to determine, within a few 
miles, the quantity of latitude that 
this land occupies, which does not 
much exceed one degree and a quar- 
ter. As to its extent from east to 
west, that still remains undecided. 
We only know, that no part of it can 
reach so far to the west ns the meri- 


some reason, imagined Cape St Louis 
to bethe pag bese ofa southern 
continent. The 


island of no great extent,“ which, 
from its sterility, I should, with great 
iety, call the Island of Desola- 


IK concurs with 


Cook as to this However, 
us, that he has reason to believe that 
it i cireuit ; and 
that he was acquainted with abont 


i 
: 
| 


~ 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Arrer leaving Kerguelen's Land I 
steered E. by N., intending, in obed- 
ience to my instructions, to touch 
next at New Zealand, to recruit our 
water, to take in wood, and to make 
hay for the cattle. Their number 
by this time had been considerably 
diminished; two young bulls, one of 
the heifers, two rams, and several of 
the goats having of late died while we 
were employed in exploring this deso- 
late coast. 

Thus far [to Jan. 3] we had fresh 
gales from the W. and SW., and 
tolerably clear weather. But now 
the wind veered to the N., where it 


continued eight days, and was at- 
tended with a thick fog. During 
this time, we ran above 300 leagues 


in the dark. Now and then the 
weather would clear up, and give us 
a sight of the sun; but this happened 
very seldom, and was always of short 
continuance. On the 7th, I hoisted 
out a boat, and sent an order to Cap- 
tain Clerke, appointing Adventure 
Bay, in Ue Diemen's nd, as our 
lace of rendezvous, in case of separa- 
Fon before we arrived in the meridian 
of that land. But we were fortunate 
enough, smiat ^ this foggy ved 
by frequen’ ing guns as sign 
mgl we pF vn saw each other, not 
to lose com 2 
On the 12th, being in the Latitude 
of 48" 40' S., Longitude 110° 26' E., 
the northerly winds ended in a calm ; 
which, after a few hours, was suc- 
by a wind from the southward. 
This, with continued for twenty- 
four hours; when it freshened, and 
veered to the west and north-west, 


ything 
worthy of notice, 4 o'clock in 
the morning of the 19th, when, in a 
sudden squall of wind, though the 
Discovery received no damage, our 


justified by all that he and Mr Ander- 
son is now commonly 


English maps. 


fore-topmast went by the board, and 
carried the Meer MA sein with 
it. This occasioned some delay, as it 
took us up the whole day to clear the 
wreck, and to fit another topmast. 
The former was accomplished without 
losing any part of it, except a few 
fathoms of small rope. Not havin 
a spare mainto gellantciest on boards 
the foreto tmast was converted 
into one for our immediate use, 

On the 24th, at 3 o'clock in the 
morning, we discovered the coast of 
Yan Diemen's bearing N. half 
W. At s o'clock in the afternoon we 
sounded, and found sixty fathoms 
water, over a bottom of broken coral 
and shells. Soon after we had sight 
of land the westerly winds left us, 
and were succeeded by variable light 
airs and alternate calms, till the 26th 
atnoon. Atthattimea breeze 
up and freshened at SE., which put 
it in my power to carry into execution 
the d I had upon due considera- 
tion formed, of carrying the — 
into Adventure Bay, where I might 
expect to get a supply of wood and of 
grass for the cattle; of both which 
articles we should, as I now fonnd 
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to land asa guard, For although, as 
yet, none of the natives had appeared, 
there eould be no doubt that some 
were in our neighbourhood, as we had 
seen columns of smoke from the time 
of our approaching the coast; and 
some now was o at no great 
distance up in the woods. Ialso sent 
the launch for water; and afterwards 
visited all the parties myself. In the 
evening, we drew the seine at the head 
of the bay, and, at one haul, caught 
a great quantity of fish. We should 
have got many more had not the net 
broken in drawing it ashore. Most 
of them were of that sort known to 


seamen by the name of ele t fish. 
After this every one repaired on-board 
with what wood and we had cut, 


that we might be ready to sail when- 
ever the wind should serve. This not 
happening next morning, the people 
were sent on shore again on the same 
duty as the day before. I also em- 
ployed the carpenter, with part of his 
crew, to cut some spars for the use of 
the ship; and despatched Mr Roberts, 
one of the mates, in a small boat to 


ably surprised, at 
were cutting 
some of the nati 
boy. They approach 
woods, without betraying any marks 
of fear, or rather with the greatest 
confidence imaginable; for none of 
them had any weapons, except one 
who held in his hand a stick about 
two feet long, and pointed at one end. 
They were quite naked, and wore no 
ornaments, unless we consider as such, 
and as a proof of their love of finery, 
some large punctures or ri raised 
on different parts of their bodies, some 
in straight and others in curved lines, 
They were of tbe common stature, but 
rather slender. Their skin was black, 
and also their hair, which was as woolly 
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of them had their hair and beards 
smeared with a red ointment; and 
some had their faces also painted with 
the same composition. ey received 
every present we made to them with- 
out the least appearance of satisfac- 
tion. When some bread was given, 
as soon as they understood that it was 
to be eaten, they cither returned it or 
threw it away, without even tasting 
it. They also refused some elephant 
fish, both raw and dressed, which we 
offered to them. But upon giving 
some birds to them, they did not re- 
turn these, and easily made us com- 
2 that they were ſond of such 
ood. I had brought two pigs ashore, 
with a view to leave them in the 
woods, The instant these came with- 
in their reach, they seized them, asa 
dog would have done, by the ears, 
and were for carrying them off imme- 
diately, with no other intention, as 
we could ive, but to kill them. 
Being desirous of knowing the use 
of the stick which one of our visitors 
carried in his hand, I made signs to 
them to show me, and so far succeeded, 


was so frightened, that he let 

à d two knives that had 
given to him. From us, however, 
they went to the 
the Di 
in taki 


they had pai 
nor what 
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I ordered two pigs, being a boar and 
sow, to be carried about a mile with- 
in the woods, at the head of the bay. 
l saw them left there, by the side of 
a fresh-water brouk. A young bull 
and a cow, and. some sheep and goats 
were also at first intended to have 
been left by me, as an additional pre- 
sent to Van Diemen's Land. But Iso 
laid aside all thoughts of this, from a 
persuasion that the natives, incapable 
of entering into my views of improving 
their eountry, would destroy them. 
If ever they should meet with the 
pigs I have no doubt this will be 
their fate. Butas that race of animals 
soon becomes wild, and is fond of the 
thickest cot of = tabi clones is 
great probability of their being 
eb An open place must Mare 
been chosen for the accommodation of 
the other cattle ; and in such a situa- 
tion they could not possibly have re- 
mained concealed many days. 

The morning of the 29th wasushered 
in with a dead calm, which continued 
all day, and effectually prevented our 
sailing. I therefore sent a party over 
to the east point of the bay to cut 
grass, having been informed that 
some of a superior quality grew there. 
Another party, to cut wood, was 
ordered to go to the usual place, and 
I accompanied them myself. We had 
observed several of the natives this 
morning sauntering along the shore, 
which assured us, that though their 
consternation had made them leave 
us so abruptly the day before, they 
were convinced that we intended them 
no mischief, and were desirous of re- 
newing the intercourse. It was nata- 
ral that I should wish to be present 
on the occasion. We had not been 
long landed before about twenty of 
them, men and boys, joined us, with- 
out $n least sign of fear 
Rope) compact, dieat, aut 
company con: |y defo: 
who was not more distinguishable by 
the hump upon his back than by the 

i and the seem- 


ly, we could not under- 
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stand him; the langu ken here 
being wholly unintelligible to us. It 
appeared to me to be different from 
at spoken by the inhabitants of the 
more northern of this country 
whom I met with in my first voyage, 
which is not extraordinary, since those 
We now saw, and those we then visited, 
differ in many other respect&;! Nor 
did they seem to be such miserable 
wretches as the natives whom Dampier 
mentions to have seen on its western 
coast? Some of our present group 
wore, loose round their necks, three 
or four folds of small cord made of 
the fur of some animal ; and others of 
them had a narrow slip of the kan- 
cathe — — eirancles. I 
gave to each of them a string of beads 
and a medal, which I thought they 
received with some satisfaction. 
seemed to set no value on iron or on 


iron tools, They were even igno: 

of the use of fish-hooks, if sn might 
judge from their manner of looking at 
some of ours which we s to 
them. We cannot, however, 

it to be possible that a le who 


inhabit a sea coast, and who seem to 

derive no part of their sustenance 

from the productions of the ground, 

65 
ca 

22 Mini „ although we 


thus etn 
— — 


uu» 
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times taking up their abode in the 
trunks of large trees, which had been 
hollowed out by fire most probably 
for this In or near 
all these habitations, and wherever 
there was a heap of shells, there re- 
mained the marks of fire, an indubit- 
able proof that they do not eat their 
food raw. 

After staying about an hour with 
the wooding and the natives, as 
I could now be pretty confident that 
the latter were not likely to give the 
former any disturbance, I lett them, 
and went over to the -cutters on 
the east point of the bay, and found 
that they had met with a fine patch. 
Having seen the boats loaded, I left 
that party and returned on board to 
dinner, where, some time after, Lieu- 
tenant King arrived. From him 
learned that I had but just left the 
shore when several women and chil- 
dren made their appearance, and were 
introduced to him by some of the men 
who attended them. He gave pre- 
sents to all of them of such trifles as 
he had . 
wore a in (in the same 
sh as it came from the animal) 
tied over the shoulders and round the 
waist. But its only use seemed to be 
to support their children when car- 
ried on their backs, for it did not 
cover those parts which most nations 
conceal; being in all other respects as 
naked as the men, and as black, and 
their bodies marked with sears in the 
same manner. Bnt in tbis they dif- 
fered from the men, that though their 
hair was of the same colour and tex- 
ture, some of them had their heads 
completely shorn or shaved ; in others 
this operation had been formed 
only on one side, while rest of 
them had all the upper part of the 


head shorn elose, leaving a circle of | j 


hair all round, somewhat like the 
tonsure of the Romish 


persons of the women, 
advanced in years, a less favourable 


DUI e zes ver, some 
the gentlemen bel to the 
Discovery, I was told, their 
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addresses, and made liberal offers of pre- 
sents, which were rejected with great 
i ; whether from a sense of 
virtue, or the fear of displeasing their 
men, I shall not pretend to determine. 
That this gallantry was not very agree- 
able to the latter, is certain ; for an 
elderly man, as soon as he observed it, 
ordered all bud n and ek 
to retire, whi ey o! 
some of them showed a little reluct- 
"Th duet of Eu ongst 
is condu ropeans am 
savages to their women is highly 
blamable, as it creates a j in 
their men that may be attended with 
consequences fatal to the success of 
the common enterprise, and to the 
whole body of adventurers, without 
advancing the private p of the 
, or enabling him to gain 
the object of his wishes. I believe it 
has been generally found, — -- 
uncivilised people, that where the 
women are of access the men are 
the first to offer them to strangers; 
and that, where this is not the case, 
- d the 3 of presen a 
the opportunity of privacy, wi 
likely to have e desired effect This 
observation, I am sure, will hold good 
thro: all the parts of the South 
Thave been. Why, then, 
should men act so absurd a as to 
risk their own safety, and that of all 
their companions, in pursuit of a 
ech ore which they have no pro- 
bility of obtaining? 
In the afternoon I went to the 
-cutters to forward t work, 
found them then u Penguin 
met with a 


Fee. 1777.7 
somewhat to the imperfect acquaint- 
ance that has Make gs eraat 
with this part of the globe. 


—_—— 


CHAPTER VII. 


At 8 o’clock in the morning of the 
80th of January, a light breeze spring- 
ing up at W., we weighed anchor, 
and put to sea from Adventure Bay. 


Soon after, the wind veered to the | parti 


southward, and increased to a perfect 
storm. Its fury abated in the even- 
ing, when it veered to the E. and 
NE. We ued our course to the 
eastward without meeting with any- 
thing worthy of note, till the night 
between the 6th and 7th of February, 
when a marine belo: to the Dis- 
covery fell o was never 
seen afterward. This was the second 
misfortune of the kind that had hap- 
Fg n Clerke since he left 


lan 

n the 10th, at four in the after- 
noon, we discovered the land of New 
Zealand. The part we saw proved to 
be Rocks Point, and bore SE. by S., 
about eight or nine l distant. 
After ie. ca the land, I steered for 
Cape Farewell, which at daybreak 
the next morning bore S. by W., 
distant about four -- At 8 
o'clock it bore SW. by S., about five 
leagues distant; and in this situa- 
tion, we bad forty-five fathoms water 
bottom. 


thoma ws 
. GE u. pad ity fathoms, and 


we came u t a 
night; and at next morn: 

— in our old station in Queen 
Charlotte's Sound. Unwilling to lose 
any time, our o ions commenced 
that very afternoon, when we landed 
a number of empty watercasks, 

began toclear a place where we might 


1 Several pages of naturalistic and 
other observations on Van Diemen's 


Land, by Mr Anderson—valuable and 
novel in their day, but now devoid of 
interest—are here omitted. 


| 
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set up the two observatories, and 
tents for the reception of a guard and 
of such of our people whose business 
might make it necessary for them to 
rona n = . 

0 not been long at anchor 
before several canoes, filled with 
natives, came alongside of the ships ; 
but very few of them would venture 
on board, which a the more 

„ as I was well known 


when I 


during the whole of my 
her pro- 


was last here. Yet now 
fessions of friendship nor 


them, as the 
generally turned on'that 


= they must be well assured 


ject, 


i: 8 For 
Tu 


g 
i 
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A boat, with a party of men, under 
the direction of one of the mates, was 
sent to collect grass for our cattle; 
and the people that remained on 
board were employed in refi the 
Ship, and arranging the provisions. 
In this manner we were all profitably 
busied during our stay. For the pro- 
tection of the party on shore, I ap- 
pointed a guard of ten marines, and 
ordered arms for all the workmen ; 
and Mr King and two or three pett 
officers, constantly remained wi 
them. A boat was never sent to any 
considerable distance from the shi 
without being armed, and under the 
direction of such officers as I could 
depend upon, and who were well ac- 
quainted with the natives. Durin, 
my former visits to this country, 
had never taken some of these pre- 
cautions ; nor were they, I firmly be- 
lieve, more necessary now than they 
had béen formerly. But after the 
tragical fate of the Adventure's boat's 
crew in this sound, and of Captain 
Marion du Fresne, and of some of his 
people, in the Bay of Islands,! it was 
possible totally to divest ourselves 
of all apprehension of experiencing 
a similar calamity. 
If the natives entertained sus- 
icion of our revenging these acts of 
barity, they very soon laid it aside. 
For, during the course of this day, a 
t number of families came from 
ifferent parts of the coast, and took 
up their residence close to us; so 
t there was not a spot in the cove 
where a hut could be put up, that 
was not oceupied by them, except the 
place where we had fixed our little 
encampment, a y left us in 
quiet possession of; but came 
and took away the ruins 2 old 
huts that were there, as materials for 
their new erections. It is curious to 


with 
shrubs and plants. They 
r 
2 In 1772, see ante, p. 539. 
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them; the rest they find upon the 
premises, I was present when a 
number of people landed, and built 
one of these vi The moment 
the canoes reached the shore, eM men 
lea; out, and at once took posses- 
dat a piece of ground, by tearing 
up the plants and shrubs, or sticking 
= some part of the framing of a hut. 
They then returned to their canoes, 
and secured their weapons by setting 
them upagainstatree, paeng them 
in such a position that they could be 
ru ay O? instant. I took 
icular notice that no one neglected 
vip ion. While the ma were 
employed in raising the huts, the 
women were not idle. Some were 
stationed to take care of the canoes ; 
others to secure the provisions, and 
the few utensils in their possession ; 
and the rest went to gather dry sticks, 
that a fire might be prepared for dress- 
ing their victuals. D to the children, 
them, as also some of the more 


I kept 

agod, sufficiently conn in scram- 
bling for beads, till I had emptied 
my pockets, and then I left them. 
. 
dantl ient to afford shelter from 
the wind and rain, which is the only 


it, 


day, when the weather would 
fish ; 


some of them went out to ca 


- ey dam of “le pedcs a thei 
This supp. y, and what our 
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beer for their drink, so that, if any | On the 15th, I made am excursion 


of our people had contracted the 
seeds of the scurvy, such a regimen 
soon removed them. But the truth 
is, when we arrived here, there were 
only two invalids (and these on board 
the Resolution) upon the sick lists in 
both ships. Besides the natives who 
took up their abode close to us, we 
were occasionally visited by others of 
them whose residence was not far off, 
and by some who lived more remote. 
Their articles of commerce were curi- 
osities, fish, and women. The two 
first always came toa good market ; 
which the latter did not. The sea- 
men had taken a kind of dislike to 
these people, and were either unwill- 
ing or afraid to associate with them ; 
which produced this effect, that 
I knew no instance of a man's quit- 
ting his station to go to their habita- 
tions. 

Amongst our occasional visitors 
was a chief named Kahoora, who, as 
I was informed, headed the 
that cut off Captain Furneauxs 
people, and himself killed Mr Rowe, 
the officer who commanded. To judge 
of the character of Kahoora, by what 
I heard from many of his country- 
men, he seemed to be more feared 
than beloved amongst them. Not 
satisfied with telling me that he was 
a very bad man, some of them even 
im ned me to kill him; and, I 
believe, they were not a little sur- 

ised that I did not listen to them; 

, according to their ideas of equity, 
this onght to have been done. Bat 
if I followed the advice of all our 
pretended friends, I might have ex- 
tirpated the whole race; for the 
people of each hamlet or by 
turns, applied to me to destroy the 
other. ne would have almost 
thought it impossible that so striki 
a proof of the divided state in whi 
this miserable people live could have 
been assigned. And yet Iwassurethat 
1 did not misconceive the meaning of 
those who made these appli: 
cations to me; for Omai, w - 


was a dialect of their own, and | land 
understood 


all 
seid, was our interpreter. € 


in my boat to look for grass, and 
visited the *'hippah," or fortified 
village,! at the SW" point of Mo 

and the places where our podus tul 
been planted on that island. There 
were no people at the former; but 
the houses and pallisades had been 
rebuilt, and were now in a state of 


Tepair; and th 
evident marks of its N 


havi " 
habited not lon — — 
When the Adventure arrived first 


at Queen Charlotte's Sound, in 1773, 


the trouble to plant a single on 

(much less any other of the articles 
which we had introduced); and if it 
were not for the difficulty of clearing 
potatoes had been once 
planted, there would not have been 


have become painfully familiar 
to En; minds by the experiences 
of the late war in that colony, = 
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Clerke, and several of the officers, 
Omai, and two of the natives, accom- 
panied me. We proceeded about 
three leagues up the sound, and then 
landed on the east side, at a place 
where I had formerly been. Here we 
cut as much as loaded the two 
launches. As we returned down the 
sound, we visited Grass Cove, the 
memorable scene of the massacre of 
Captain Furnenux's people. 

e stayed here till the evening, 
when, baving — the rest of tlie 
boats with ery, scurv, 
55 
shi e upon 
to — his canoe and dem 
us; but we had scarcely put off from 
the shore, when the wind * 
blow very hard at NW., which obliged 
him to pot back. We proceeded our- 
selves, but it was with a good deal of 
difficulty that we could reach the 
ships, where some of the boats did 
not arrive till 1 o'clock the next 
morning; and it was fortunate that 
they on board then, for it after- 
ward blew a perfect storm, with abun- 


dance of rain, so that no manner of | G 


work could go forward day. In 
the me the gale and the 
wind ha ng veered to east, 
brought with it fair weather. The 


next day we resumed our works; the 
natives ventured out to catch fish ; 
and Pedro, with all his family, came 
and took up his abode near us. This 
chief's proper name is Matahoush ; 
the other being given him by some of 


E T dd not —.— N nor. fis 


names. 

On the 20th, in the forenoon, we 
had another storm from the NW. 
Though this was not of so long con- 
tinuance as the former, the gusts of 
wind from the hills were far 
violent, insomuch that 


„ € 
— and troublesome, 


y | open countenance ; and, 
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The neighbouring mountains, which 
at these times are always loaded with 
vapours, not only increase the force 
of the wind, but alter its direction in 
such a manner, that no two blasts 
follow each other from the same quar- 
ter; and the nearer the shore, the 
more their effects are felt. The next 
day we were visited by a tribe or 
family consisting of about thirty 
persons, men, women, and children, 
who came from the upper part of the 
sound. I had never seen them be- 
fore. The name of their chief was 
Tomatongeanooranuc, a man of about 
forty-five years of age, with a cheerful 
indeed, the 
rest of his tribe were, in general, the 
handsomest of the New Zealand race 
I had ever met with. By this time 
more than two-thirds of the inhabit- 
ants of the sound had settled them- 
selves about us. Great numbers of 
them daily frequented the ships and 
the encampment on shore; but the 
latter became by far the most favourite 
place of resort, while our ax e there 
were melting some seal blubber. No 

reenlander was ever fonder of train 


Otaheite, and having completed the 
wood and water of both mri on the 
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LIVE STOCK LEFT ASHORE. 


if they could, some additional present | chief solicited me for the hogs and 


from us before we left them. These 
two chiefs — CANT to coe Ér 
some ts and hogs. ecordi A 
I tap to Matahouah two rc id 
e and female with kid; and to 
Tomatongeauooranuc two pigs, a boar 
and a sow. They made me a 
mise not to kill them, though I must 
own I put no great faith in this. The 
animals which Captain Furneaux sent 
on shore here, and which soon after 
fell into the hands of the natives, I 
was now told were all dead ; but I 
could get no intelligence about the 
fate of those I had left in West Bay, 
and in Cannibal Cove, when I was 
here in the course of my last voyage. 
Homes P the ae 7 — con- 
vei with agreed that are 
now to be met with wild ere 
behind Ship Cove; and I was after- 
ward informed, by the two youths 
who went away with us, that Tiratou, 
a popular chief amongst them, had a 
great many cocks and hens in his 
separate possession, and one of the 
sows. 
On my present arrival at this place, 
I fully intended to have left not only 
goats and hogs, but shee 
young bull, with two heifers, if I 
could have found either a chief power- 
ful enough to protect and keep them, 
or a place where there might be a 
wobability of their being concealed 
rom those who would ignorantly 
attempt to destroy them. But neither 
the one nor the other presented itself 
to me. I could not learn that there 
remained in our neighbourhood any 
. tribe whose numbers could secure to 
them a superiority of power over the 
rest of their countrymen. To have 
given the animals to any of the na- 


tion; for in a country like this, where 
2 
would soon have fallen a prey to dif- 
r and been either sepa- 


rated or but most likely both. 
"This was so evident, from what we 
observed since our arrival, that I 


ind of ani- 


and a | K 


ts. As I could spare them, I let 

em go, to take their chance, I 
have, at different times, left in New 
Zealand no less than ten or a dozen 
hogs, besides those put on shore by 
Captain Furneaux. fe wilt be a little 


pro- | extraordinary, therefore, if this race 


mod" inerease and be preserved 
ere, either i i i i 
wi me n à wild orin a domestic 


this pe In one of these canoes 
was Kahoora, whom I have 
mentioned as the leader of the 


the smallest a f fear. 
ashore when ie ier atively but had 
got on board just as he was 
Omai, who had returned wi 


little — 
returned the 


whole famil 
dren— 
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desire it, and it would be very good.” 
Omai's arguments, though ious 
enough, having no weight with me, I 
desired him to ask the chief why he 
had killed Captain Furneaux's eres 
At this question, Kahoora folded his 
arms, hung down his head, and looked 
like one caught in a trap ; and I firmly 
believe he expected instant death. 
But no sooner was he assured of his 
safety than he became cheerful He 
did not, however, seem willing to give 
me an answer to the question that 
had been put to him till I had again 
and again repeated my ps that 
he should not be hurt. Then he ven- 
tured to 2 us p a coun- 
trymen, wi rought a stone 
hatchet to batter y the Ta to whom 
it was offered took it, and would 
neither return it nor give anything 
for it; on which the owner of it 
snatched up the bread as an equiva- 
lent, and then the quarrel began. 
The remainder of Kahoora's account 
of this unhappy affair differed very 
little from what we had before learned 
from the rest of his countrymen. He 
mentioned the narrow escape he had 
during the fray, a musket being 
levelled at him, which he avoided by 
skulking behind the boat, and another 
man who stood close to him was shot 
dead. As soon as the musket was 
discharged, he instantly seized the 
opportunity to attack Mr Rowe, who 
commanded the , and who de- 
fended himself with his hanger (with 
which he wounded Kahoora in the 


€ shocking s had fired 
amongst the crowds of 
natives who still remained assembled 
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from others who had opportunities 
of knowing, it a that our 
supposition was groundless, and that 
not one of the shots fired by Mr 
Burney's people had taken effect so 
as to kill or even to hurt a single 
person. 

It was evident that most of the 
natives we had met with since our 
arrival, as they knew I was fully ac- 
quainted N rm Ax the mas- 
sacre, expec sho avenge it 
with tho" death of Kahoora. And 
many of them seemed not only to 
wish it, but ex their surprise 
at my forbearance, As he could not 
be ignorant of this, it was a matter of 
wonder to me that he put himself so 
often in my power. hen he visited 
us while the ships lay in the cove, 
confiding in the number of his friends 
that accompanied him, he might think 
himself safe. But his two last visits 
had been made under such circum- 
stances that he could no longer rely 
upon this. We were then at anchor 
in the entrance of the sound, and at 
some distance from any shore, so Res 


hecould not have any assistance 
thence, nor flatter himself he could 
have the means of making his escape 


9 
yet, al ears on in- 
terrogated were over, he was so far 
from entertaining any uneasy sensa- 
tions, that on seeing a portrait of one 
| of his countrymen hanging up in the 
cabin he desired to have his own pore 
ber 


trait drawn, and sat till Mr We 
had finished it without marking the 


placed his whole safety in the declar- 
ations I had uniformly 


made to those 
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rest assured of feeling the weight of 
my resentment. 

For some time before we arrived at 
New Zealand, Omai had expressed a 
desire to take one of the natives with 
him to his own country, We had 
not been there many days before he 
had an opportunity of being gratified 
in this, for a youth about-seventeen 
or EM -— of age, — 
weiharooa, offered to accom im, 
and took up his residence ig t9 
I paid little attention to this at first, 
imagining that he would leave us 
when we were about to depart, and 
after he had got what he could from 
Omai. At length, finding that he 
was fixed in his resolution to go with 
us, and having learned that he was 
the only son o a deceased chief ; and 
that his mother, still living, was a 
woman much respected here, I was 
apprehensive that Omai had ved 


giring them 
hopes and assurances of his being sent 
back. I therefore caused it to be 
made known to thern all that if the 
young man went away with us he 
would never return. 
ation seemed to make no sort of im- 
ression, The afternoon before we 
the cove, Tiratoutou, his mother, 
came on board, to receive her 
present from Omai. The same even- 
iag, she and Taweiharooa with 
all the marks of tender affection that 


TWO YOUTHS EMBARK WITH OMAI. 


But this declar- | of 
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might be expected between a parent 
and a child who were never to meet 
again. But she said she would cry 
no more ; and, sure enough, she k 
her word, for when she returned the 
next morning to take her last farewell 
of him, all the time she was on board 
she remained quite cheerful, and went 
away wholly unconcerned. 

t Taweiharooa might be sent 
away in a manner becoming his birth, 
another youth was to have gone with 
him as a servant ; and with this view, 
as we supposed, he remained on board 
till we were about to sail, when his 
friends took him ashore, However, 
his place was supplied next morning 
by another, a boy of about nine or 
ten years of age, named Kokoa. He 
was presen to me by his own 
father, who, I believe, would have 

a with his dog with far less in- 
the boy bad, be stripped him a anf 
e im of, 
left — as naked ate was born. It 
was to no purpose that I endeavoured 
to convince these le of the impro- 
bability, or rather of the i i 
these youths 
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FROM LEAVING NEW ZEALAND TO OUR ARRIVAL AT OTAHEITE, 
OR THE SOCIETY ISLANDS. 


CHAPTER I. 

On the 25th, at 10 o'clock in the 
morning, a light up 
3 

un 
the strait, 2 bes in com- 
pany. e 
of reside ken the ied 


VIIL.—the latter entirely written 
Mr Anderson—which — 
with dissertations on 


4 
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hours’ calm. After which we had a 
breeze at N.; but here it fixed not 
long, before it veered to the E., and 
after that to the S. At length, on the 
27th, at 8 o'clock in the morning, we 
took our departure from Cape Palliser. 
We hada Ds pan er eee E. 
by N. We had no sooner lost sight 
ol the land than our two New Zealand 
adventurers, the sea sickness they now 
experienced giving a turn to their re- 
flections, repented heartily of the step 


they had taken. All the soothin, 
encouragement we could think o 
availed but little. They wept, both 


in public and in private, and made | gl 


their lamentations in a kind of song, 
which, as far as we could comprehend 
the meaning of the words, was expres- 
sive of their praises of their country 
and people, from which they were to 
be se for ever. Thus they 
continued for many days, till their 
sea sickness wore off, Ex the tumult 
of their minds began to subside. Then 
these fits of lamentation became less 
and less frequent, and at length en- 
tirely ceased. Their native country 
avs and they append Ea beta inaly 
an a to be as 
Seabed af as if they had been 


born Moe us. 

On the 29th [of March], at ten in the 
morning, as we were to the 
NE., the Discovery made the signal of 
seeingland. Wesawit from the mast- 
head almost the same moment, bear- 
ing NE. by E. by compass. We soon 
discovered it to be an island of no 
great extent, and stood for it till sun- 
set, when it bore NNE., distant about 
two or three leagues, The night was 

nt in standing off and on, and at 
aybreak the next morning I bore u 
for the lee or west side of the islan 
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We peers found that the island 
was inhabited, aud saw several people 
on a point of the land we had passed, 
wading to the reef, where, as they 
fonnd the ship leaving them quickly, 
they remain But others, who soon 
appeared in different followed 
her course, and sometimes several of 
them collected into small bodies, who 
made a shouting noise all together, 
nearly after the manner of the inha- 
bitants of New Zealand. Between 7 
and 8 o'clock, we were at the WNW. 


who a upon a sandy beach, 
were with long spears and 
clubs, which brandished in the 


air with signs of threatening, or as 
some on board interpreted their atti- 
tudes, with invitations to land. Most 
of them ap naked, except having 
a sort of girdle, which, being brought 
up between the thighs, covered that 
m ofthe body. But some of them 
ad pieces of cloth of different colours, 
white, striped, or chequered, which 
they wore as a garment, thrown about 
them had a white wrepper about their 
a white al r 
unlike a 


to reach the 
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seemed afraid to touch these thin, 

and put the piece of wood aside with- 
out untying them. This, however, 
might arise from superstition; for 
Omai told us, that when they saw us 
offering them presents, they asked 
something for their Eatooa, or god. 
He also, perhaps improperly, put the 
question to them, Whether they 
ever ate human flesh !” which they 
answered in the negative, with a mix- 
ture of indignation and abhorrence. 
One of them, whose name was Mou- 
rooa, being asked how he came by a 
scar on his forehead, told us that it 
was the consequence of a wound he 
had got in fighting with the people of 
an island which lies to the north-east- 
ward, who sometimes came to invade 
them. They afterward took hold of 
a rope. Still, however, they would 
not venture on board; but told Omai, 
who understood them pretty well, 
that their countrymen on shore had 
given them this caution, at the same 
time pana 2 them to inquire from 
whence our ship came, and to learn 
the name of the captain. On our 
part, we in uired the name of the 
island, which they called“ Ma © 
or ** Mangeea ;” and sometimes 
to it Nooe, nai, naiwa," The name 
of their chief, they said, was Orooaeeka. 
and well made, 
is features were 


ventured to lay hold of the ro 
the ship's stern ; which was pro| 
to recommend himself to the protec- 
tion of some divinity. His colour 
was nearly of the same with 
common to the most southern Euro- 
The other 


Tut ath. 
as perceived 
re, and we found they were a sub- 
made from the Morus papyri- 


fera, in the same manner as at the 
other islands of this ocean. It was 
glazed like the sort used by the natives 
of the Friendly Islands; but the cloth 
on their heads was white, like that 
which is found at Otaheite, They 
had on a kind of sandals, made of a 
1 interwoven, which 
we observed were worn by those 
who stood upon the beach, and, as we 
supposed, intended to defend their 
feet nst the rough coral rock. 
Their ds were long; and the in- 
side of their arms, from the shoulder 
to the elbow, and some other parts, 
were punctured or tattooed, after the 
manner of the inhabitants of almost 
all the other islands in the South Sea. 
The lobe of their ears was pierced, or 
rather slit, and to such a length, that 
one of them stuck there a knife and 
some beads which he had received 


of human hair, loosely twisted, - 
ornament we observed, The 


canoe they came in (which was the 
only one we saw) was not above ten 


ded and neatly made. The fore- 
— a flat board fastened over it, 


and 
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serve to gain their goodwill. I had 
no sooner put off from the ship than 
the canoe, with the two men which 
had left us not long before, paddled 
towards 1 and, having come 
alongside, Mourooa stepped into her, 
without being asked, and without a 
moment's hesitation. Omai, who was 
with me, was ordered to inquire of 
him where we could land, and he 
directed us to two different places. 
But I saw with regret that the at- 
tempt could not be made at either 
place, unless at the risk of having 
our boats filled with water, or even 
staved to pieces. Nor were we more 
fortunate in our search for ancho 
for we could find no bottom till withi 
a cable's length of the breakers. There 
we met with from forty to twenty 
fathoms depth, over sharp coral rocks, 
so that anchoring would have been 
attended with much more danger than 
landing. Thus were we obliged to 
leave, unvisited, this fine island, which 
seemed capable of supplying all our 
wants. 

The natives of Mangeea seem to 
resemble those of Otaheite and the 


ties 
0 judging, with that which distin- 
ishes the first-mentioned le. 
t 


near 
the beach, which much resembled, 
in its mode of construction, those of 
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net, and, to appearance, of a very 
delicate texture. 
They salute strangers much after 
the manner of the New Zealanders, 
joining noses ; — however, 
the additional ceremony of taking the 
hand of the person to whom they are 
paying civilities, and rubbing it with 
a = of force upon their nose and 
mou 


CHAPTER II. 


Next x at 8 o'clock, we had 
ot abreast of its north end, within 
uur leagues of it, but to leeward, and 
could now pronounce it to be 
island, nearly of the 2 
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riggers. The stern is elevated about 
three or four feet, something like a 
ship's stern-post. The h is flat 
above, but prow-like below, and turns 
down at the extremity, like the end 
ofa violin. Some knives, beads, and 
other trifles were conveyed to our 
visitors, and they gave us a few cocoa- 
nuts, noon our asking for them. But 
they did not part with them by way 
of exchange for what they had re- 
ceived from us. For they seemed to 
have no idea of bartering; nor did 
they appear to estimate any of our 
presents at a high rate. With a little 
persuasion, one of them made his 
canoe fast to the ship, and came on 

and the other two, encour- 
aged by his example, soon followed 
him. Their whole behaviour marked 


name, having learned it from Omai, 
who was sent before us in the boat 
with Mr Gore. In return for this 


civility, I gave him an axe, and a 
“piece of cloth, and he dled 
to the shore well sati I 


NATIVES OF WATEEOO. 
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nothing fixed their attention for a 
moment. They were afraid to come 
near the cows and horses; nor did 
they form the least conception of 
their nature. But the sheep and 
goats did not surpass the limits of 
their ideas; for they gave us to 
understand that they knew them to 
be birds. It will appear rather in- 
credible that human ignorance could 
ever make so a mistake; 
there not being the most distant 
similitude between a or goat 


animals besides hogs, dogs, and birds. 
Our sheep and goats, they could see, 
were very different creatures from the 


what I thought might be most ac- 
ceptable to him; but, — 
n 


by er esa a rather digappoi 


l afterwa , under- 
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and strung with berries of the night- 
shade, were worn about their necks, 
'Their ears were bored, but not slit ; 
and they were punctured upon the 
legs, from the knee to the heel, which 
made them appear as if they wore a 
kind of boots. They also resembled 
the inhabitants of in the 
length of their beards, and like them 
wore a sort of sandals upon their feet. 
Their behaviour was frank and cheer- 
ful, with a great deal of 
At 3 o'clock in the 


-nature, 
oon, Mr 


Gore returned with the boat, and in- | board, 


formed me that he had examined all 
the west side of the island, without 
finding a place where a boat could 
land or the ships could anchor, the 
shore being everywhere bounded by a 
steep coral rock, against which tbe 
sea broke in a dreadful surf. But as 
the natives seemed very friendly, and 
to express a degree of disappointment 
when they saw that our people failed 
intheir attempts to land, Mr Gore was 
of opinion that, by means of Omai, 
who could best explain our request, 
they might be prevailed upon to 
bring off to the ts, beyond the 


8 as we most wanted; | give them such 


particular, the stems of tain 
trees, which make tod ion the 
cattle. Having little or no wind, the 
delay of a day or two was not of an 
moment; and therefore I determin: 
to try the experiment, and got every- 
thing ready against the next morning. 
Soon daybreak, we observed 
some canoes coming off to the ships, 
and one of them directed its course 
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pad with a favourite dog he had 
rouge from 4 and highly 
this acquisition they eparted ighly 
satisfi About 10 o'clock, I des- 
patched Mr Gore with three boats, 
two from the Resolution and one 
from the Discovery, to try the ex- 
riment he had pro; . And, as 
could confide in his diligence and 
ability, I left it entirely to him- 
self to act as from circumstances he 
should judge to be most proper. Two 
of the natives, who had been on 
accompanied him, and Omai 
went with E 4 pM boat as = 
reter, i being a 
E island when the 
boats put off, and having but little 
wind, it was noon before we could 
n rap "i We then saw our 
three boats riding at their grappli 
just without the surf, — 2 
ious number of the natives on the 
shore abreast of them. By this we 
concluded, that Mr Gore, and others 
of our people, had landed; and our 
impatience to know the event may be 
easily conceived. In order to observe 
their motions, and to be ready to 
assistance as they 
e situa- 


our protection, as if half the circum- 
UM M obe had intervened ; 
t the i ers, it was proba 
did not know this so well P ve did: 
Some of them, now and then, came 
off to the ships in their canoes, with 
a few cocoa-nuts, whi they ex. 
changed for whatever was 
— without seeming to 
erence to any partic i 
occasional 


f 
ut 


i 
if 
inh 
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had the satisfaetion of seeing the 
boats put off. When they got on 
board T found that Mr Gore himself, 
Omai, Mr Anderson, and Mr Burney, 
were the only persons who had landed. 
The transactions of the day were now 
fully rted to me by Mr Gore; but 
Mr Anderson's account of them being 
very icular, and including some 
remarks on the island and its inhabit- 
ants, I shall give it a place here, 
nearly in his own words, 

** We rowed toward a small sand 
beach, upon which, and upon the ad- 
jacent rocks, a great number of the 
natives had assembled, and came to 
an anchor within 100 yards of the 
reef, which extends about as far, 
or a little farther, from the shore. 
Several of the natives swam off, bring- 
ing cocoa-nuts ; and Omai, with the 
countrymen, whom we with us in 
the boats, made them sensible of our 
wish toland. But their attention was 
taken up for a little time by the dog, 
which had been carried from the ship, 
and was just — on shore, round 
whom they flocked with great eager- 
ness. Soon after, two canoes came 
off; and, to create a greater confid- 
ence in the islanders, we determined 
to go unarmed and run the hazard of 
being treated well or ill. 
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of cocoa-palms, and soon came to a 
number of men arranged in two rows, 
armed with clubs, which they held 
on their shoulders much in the man- 
ner we rest amusket. After walkin 
8 little way amongst these, we foun 
a person who seemed a chief sitting 
9n the ground cross-legged, cooling 
himself with a sort of triangular fan 
made from a leaf of the cocoa-palm, 
with a polished handle of black wood 
fixed to one corner. In his ears were 
bunches of beautiful red feathers 
which pointed forward. But he had 
no ee -5 = distin- 
guish him from the rest of the peopl 
though they all obeyed him with the 
greatest alacrity. He either natur- 
ally had, or at this time put on, a 
serious but not severe countenance ; 
and we were desired to salute him as 
he sat by some people who seemed of 


second chief, who sat fanning himself, 
and ornamented as the first. Howas 
remarkable T: his cw and uncommon 
corpulence, ough, to a ce, 
not above thirty years of pein the 
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each motion they were to make, But 
they never changed the spot, as we 
do in dancing ; and though their feet 
were not at rest, this exercise con- 
sisted more in moving the fingers 
very nimbly, at the same time hold- 
ing their hands in a prone position 
near the face, and now and then also 
clapping them together. Their mo- 
tions and song were performed in such 
exact concert that it should seem they 
had been taught with care ; and 
probably they were selected for this 
ceremony, as few of those whom we 
saw in the crowd equalled them in 


beauty. In were rather 
stout than slender, with black hair 
flowing in ringlets down the neck, 


and of an olive complexion. Their 
features were rather fuller than what 
we allow to perfect beauties, and much 
alike ; but their eyes were of 2 
black, and each countenance exp: 

ad of complacency and modesty 
peculiar to the sex in every part of 
the world, but perhaps more conspi- 
cuous here where Nature resented 
us with her productions in the fullest 
perfection, unbiassed in sentiment by 
custom, or unrestrained in manner by 
art. Their shape and limbs were ele- 
gantly formed ; for, as their dress con- 
sisted only of a piece of cloth 
fastened about the waist, and scarcely 
reaching so low as the knees, in 
many we had an opportunity of ob- 
serving every part. is dance was 
not finished when we heard a noise as 
if some horses had been galloping to- 
ward us, and, on looking aside, we 
saw the people armed with elubs, who 
had been desired, as we supposed, to 
entertain us with the sight of their 
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Taroa, and Fatouweera. Each of 
these expected a present, and Mr 
Gore gave them such things as he 
had brought with him from the ship 
for that After this, making 
use of Omai as his interpreter, he in- 
formed the chiefs with what intention 
we had come on shore ; but was given 
to understand that he must wait till 
the next day, and then he should 
have what was wanted. 

„They now seemed to take some 
pains to separate us from each other, 
and every one of us had his circle to 
surround and gaze at him. For my 
own I was at one time above an 
hour a; from my friends ; and when 
I told the chief with whom I sat that 
I wanted to speak to Omai, he per- 
emptorily refused my request At 
the same time, I found the people 
began to steal several trifling things 
which I had in my pocket ; and when 
I took the liberty of — to 
the chief of this treatment, he justified. 
it. From these eie I an 
entertained apprehensions that 
might have med the a x of de- 
taining us amongst them. ey did 
not, indeed, seem to be of a disposi- 
tion so zT as to make us anxious 


their 
asked 
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being afraid, for he had observed that | the cattle; but it was not till 

they dug a hole in the ground for | late in the afternoon that we saw 
an oven, which they were now heat-| them return with a few plantain 
ing; and he could assign no other | trees, which they carried to our 
reason for this than that they meant | boats. 

to roast and eat us, as is practised by 
theinhabitants of New Zealand. Nay, 
he went so far as to ask them the 
question, at which they were tly 
surprised, asking in return whether 
that was a custom with us. Mr Bur- 
ney and I were rather angry that they 


In the meantime, Mr Burney and 

I attempted again to go to the beach ; 
— Hw we m found ourselves 
wal people who, to appear- 
ance, had m placed there fer this 
For when I tried to wade 


should be thus sus by him, | hold of my clothes and me 
there having as yet no appear- | back. I picked = some pieces 
ances in their conduct toward us of | of coral, which they ired me to 


throw down again; and, on my re- 
fusal, they made no scruple to take 
the greatest part of the day, being | them forcibly from me. I had 
sometimes together, and sometimes | gathered some small plants, but these 
2 but always in a crowd, also I could not be itted to re- 
who, not satisfied with gazing at us, 

frequently desired us to uncover parts 
of our skin ; the sight of which com- 
monly produced a general murmur of 
admiration. At the same time, they 
did not omit these o nities of 
rifling our pockets ; and, at last, one 
of them snatched a small bayonet 
from Mr Gore, which hung in its 
sheath by his side, This was 
sented to the chief, who pretended to 
send some person in search of it. 
But, in all probability, he counten- 
anced the theft ; for, soon after, Omai 
had a dagger stolen from bis side in 
the same manner, though he did not 


their being capable of such brutality. 
In this manner we were detained 
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it was without satisfaction to our- 


lves. 

“It being now near sunset, we told 

them it was time to go on board. 
This they allowed, and sent down to 
the beach the remainder of the 
victuals that had been dressed, to be 
carried with us to the ships. Bat, 
before we set out, Omai was treated 
with a drink he had been used to in 
his own country, which, we observed, 
was made here, as at other islands in 
the South Sea, by chewing the root 
of a sort of pepper. We found a 
canoe ready to put us off to our boats, 
which the natives did with the same 
caution as when we landed. But 
even here their thievish disposition 
did notleave them. For a person of 
some consequence among them, who 
came.with us, took an opportunity, 
just as they were pushing the canoe 
into the surf, to snatch a bag out of 
her, which I had with the greatest 
difficulty preserved all the day, there 
being in it a small pocket pistol 
which I was unwilling to part with. 
Perceiving him, I called out, 
i Key ox Maa mg aid On 
w e To to return, 
and swim with Tate the canoe; 
but denied he had stolen [ae 
detected in the T act. y put 
us on our boats, with the cocoa-nuts, 
plantains, and other provisions which 
they had brought; and we rowed to 
the ships, very well pleased that we 
had at last got out of the hands of 
our troublesome masters. 

“We much that our 
restrained situation gave us so little 
opportunity of making observations 
on the country. For, the 
whole day, we were seldom 100 
from the place where we were intro- 
duced to the chiefs on landing ; and, 
consequently, were con to the 
surrounding obj The first thing 
that presented itself mer of our 
notice was the number " 
which must have been at least ; 

melened ta BM thash 
bore no proportion to titude 
we found. mong the trees, on pro- 
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we had hitherto seen on board were 
of the lower class, Fora great num- 
ber of those we now met with had a 
superior dignity in their air, and were 
of a much whiter cast. In general, 
they had the hair tied on the crown 
of the head, long, black, and of a 
most luxuriant growth. Many of the 
young men were perfect models in 
shape, of a complexion as delicate as 
that of the women, and, to appear- 
ance, of a disposition as amiable. 
Others, who were more advanced in 
years, were corpulent; and all had a 
remarkable smoothness of the skin. 
Their general dress was a piece of 
cloth, or mat, about the 
waist, and covering the parts which 
modesty conceals. But some had 
pieces of mats, most curiously varied 
with black and white, made into a 
sort of jacket without sleeves; and 
others wore conical caps of cocoa-nut 
coir. E interwoven with small 
beads, made 


feathers, w are inly con- 
sidered here as a particular mark of 
v for none but themselves, 
an oung women who danced, 
— — 
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body; and some of the woun 

which formed rhomboidal 

been so lately inflicted, that the co- 
lated blood still remained in 


em. 

“The wife of one of the chiefs ap- 
peared with her child laid ina piece 
of red cloth which had been pre- 
sented to her 83 — seemed 
to carry it with great tenderness, 
suckling it much after the manner of 
our women. Another chief intro- 
duced his dior, who was young 
and beautiful, but 2p th 
the timidity natural to the sex; 
though she gazed on us with a kind 
of anxious concern that seemed to 
struggle with her fear, and to express 
her astonishment at so unusual a 
sight. Others advanced with more 
firmness, and, indeed, were less re- 
served than we expected; but be- 
haved with 4 becoming monet 
We did not observe any personal 
formities amongst either sex, except 
in a few who 1 
— DNE on the 
and other parts. proportion to 
the number of people assembled, 
there appeared not many old men or 
women, which may easily be ac- 
counted for by supposing that such 
as were in an advanced period of life 
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one hand. The spears were made of 
the same wood, simply pointed, and, 
in general, above twelve feet- long; 
though some were so short that they 
seemed intended to be thrown as 
darts, 

The place where we were all the 
day was under the shade of various 
trees; in which they preserved their 
canoes from the sun. About eight 
or ten of them were here, all double 
ones ; that is, two single ones fastened 
together (as is usual out the 
whole extent of the Pacific Ocean), 
MR lashed across, They were 
about Lr | feet long, about four 
feet deep, and the sides rounded, with 
a plank raised upon them, which was 
fastened strongly by means of withes. 
Eu of these canoes were most curi- 


own bli than in puncturing their 
four feet long, nearly elliptical, but 
broader at the upper end than the 
middle. Near the same place was a 
hut or shed about thirty feet long and 
nine or ten high, in which, 2 

are built ; but, at thi 
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rformed this day. He was asked 
y the natives a great many questions 
concerning us, our ships, our country, 
and the sort of arms we used ; an 
according to the account he gave me, 
his answers were not a little upon the 
marvellous, As, for instance, he told 
them, that our country had ships as 
large as their island, on board which 
were instruments of war (describing 
our guns), of such dimensions, that 
several people might sit within them ; 
and that one of them was suffi- 
cient to crash the whole island at 
one shot. This led them to inquire 
of him what sort of guns we actually 
had in our two ships. He said that 
though they were but small in com- 
parison with those he had just de- 
scribed, yet, with such as they were, 
we could with the greatest ease, and 
at the distance the ships were from 
the shore, destroy the island and. kill 
every soul in it. "They persevered in 
their inquiries, to know by what 
means this could be done; and Omai 
explained the matter as well as he 
could. He happened luckily to have 
a few cartridges in his pocket. These 
he produced ; the balls, and the gun- 
powder which was to set them in 
motion, were submitted to ion : 
and, to supply the defects of his de- 
seription, an appeal was made to the 
senses of the spectators. It has been 
mentioned above, that one of the 
chiefs had ordered the multitude to 
form themselves into a circle. This 
furnished Omai with a convenient 
for his exhibition. In the 
centre of this amphitheatre, the in- 
considerable quantity of gunpowder 
Fe disposed upon the ground, and, 
rly upon the nd, an 
means of a bit of — 
from the oven where dinner was dress- 
t on e The "n ron 
and loud report, the ming ean 
smoke, that instantly succeeded, now 
filled the whole assembly with aston- 


ishment : they no 1 doubted the 
paces pone our wea 

and gave full credit to all that i 
had said, 


If it had not been for the terrible 


ideas they conceived of the guns of | 
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our ships from this specimen of their 
mode of operation, it was t 
that they would have detained 
gentlemen all night. For Omai as- 
sured them, that, if he and his eom- 
panions did not return on board the 
same day, they might t that I 
would fire upon the island. And as 
we stood in nearer the land in the 
evening than we had done any time 
before, of which position of the ships 
they were observed to take great notice, 
they probably thought we were medi- 
tating this formidable attack, and, 
therefore, suffered their guests to de- 
part ; under the expectation, however, 
of seeing them again on shore next 
morning. But I was too sensible of 
the risk they had already run to think 
of a repetition of the experiment. 
This day, it seems, was destined to 
ive Omai more occasions than one of 
ing brought forward to bear a prin- 
cipal part in its transactions, The 
island, though never before visited by 
Europeans, actually happened to have 
other strangers residing in it; and it 
was entirely owing to Omai's being 
one of Mr 's attendants, that this 
curious circumstance came to our 
knowledge. Scarcely had he been 
landed upon the beach, when he found 
the crowd there assembled 
three of his own countrymen, natives 
of the Society Islands. At the dis- 
tance of about 200 leagues from those 
islands, an immense unknown ocean 
intervening, with such wretched sea- 
boats as their inhabitants are known 
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sexes, had embarked on board a canoe 
at Otaheite, to cross over to the neigh- 
bouring island Ulietea, A violent 
con wind arising, they could 
neither reach the latter, nor get back 
to the former. Their intended pass- 
being a very short one, their stock 
provisions was scanty and soon ex- 
hausted. The hardships they suffered, 
while driven along by the storm they 
knew not whither, are not to be con- 
ceived, They passed many days with- 
out having anything to eat or drink. 
Their numbers ually diminished, 
worn out by famine and fatigue. Four 
men only survived when the canoe 
overset; and then the perdition of 
this small remnant seemed inevitable. 
However, they kept hanging by the 
side of their vessel during some of the 
last days, till Providence ie ne 
them in sight of the people of this 
island, who Mp sent out 
canoes, took them off their wreck, 


and brought them ashore, Of the | in 


four who were thus saved, one was 
since dead. The other three, who 
lived to have this opportunity of giv- 
ing an account of their almost mira- 
culous transplantation, spoke highly 
of the kind treatment they here met 
with, And so well satisfied were the 
with their situation, that they ref 
the offer made to them p our gentle- 
men, at Omai's request, 1 
on board our ships, to re- 


The similarity of manners and lan- 
guage had more than naturalised them 
to this — and the fresh connee- 
tions which 2 had here — 
and which it d have been painfu 
to have broken off after such a length 
of time, sufficiently account for 

declining to revisit the places of their 
birth. ey had arrived upon this 
island at least twelve years ago. For 
Ilearned from Mr Anderson that he 
found they knew nothing of T 
Wallis's visit to te in 1765, 
nor of several other memorable oc- 


currences, such as the est of 
Ulietea, by those of Bolabols, which 
had ed the arrival of the Euro- 


for their names, Orououte, 
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Otirreroa, and Tavee: the born 
at Matavai in Otaheite; the poss at 
Ulietea ; and the third, at Huaheine. 

The landing of our gentlemen on 
this island, though they failed in the 
object of it, cannot but be considered 


= TET instructive. The ception 


of tive 
reasoners, how the d of 
the earth, and, in particular, be us 
islands of the South Sea, may have 
been first peopled; especially those 
that lie remote from any inhabited 
continent, or from each other, 
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indeed, ised me, as no signs of 
inhabitants were seen when the island 
was first discovered, which might be 
owing to a pretty brisk wind that 
then blew, and prevented their canoes 
venturing out, as the ships passed to 
leeward, whereas now we were to wind- 
ward. As we still kept on toward the 
island, six or seven of the canoes, all 
double ones, soon came near us. 
There were from three to six men in 
each of them. They stopped at the dis- 
tance of about a stone's throw from the 
ship, and it was some time before Omai 
ould prevail upon them to come 
Sonate: but no entreaties conld in- 
duce any of them to venture on board. 
Indeed, their disorderly and clamor- 
ous behaviour by no means indicated 
a disposition to trust us, or treat us 
well. We afterward learned that they 
had attempted to take some oars out 
of the Discovery's boat that lay along- 
side, and struck a man who endea- 
voured to prevent them. They also 
cut away, with a shell, a net with 
meat which hung over that ship's 
stern, and absolutely refused to restore 
it, though we afterwards purchased it 
from them. Those who were about 
our ship behaved in the same dari 
manner; for they made a sort of hoo 
of a long stick, with which they en- 
deavoured nly to rob us of several 
things; and at last actually got a 
frock belonging to one of our people, 
that was towing over At the 
same time, they immediately showed 
a knowl of bartering, and sold 
some fish they had — which 
inary flounder, spotted 


like porphyry and a cream-coloured | do 


they made no scruple to swim after it. 
— — to differ as mack 
in as in disposition the 
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resem the natives 
of New Lnd: je were fairer. 
They had strong black hair, which 
in general they wore either hanging 
loose about the shoulders, or tied in 
8 Lg on the enm of the head. 
me, however, it ero: pretty 
short; and in two or d them 
it was of a brown or reddish colour. 
Their only covering was a narrow piece 
of mat, wrapt several times — the 
lower part of the body, and which 
passed between the thighs; but a fine 
cap of red feathers was seen lying 
in me a canont. Tha shall oka 
oyster poli. , and hung about 
ow mos il the only ornamental 
fashion that we observed amongst 
them; for not one of them had adopted 
that mode of ornament, so generally 
prevalent amongst the natives of this 
ocean, of puncturing or tattooing their 
es. 

[Lieutenant King was sent, with two 
armed boats, to search for a suitable 
anchoring-ground or landing-place ; 
but he returned with a completely un- 
favourable report, and further stated, 
chat decided manifestations of hostility 
had been made by the natives. Cap- 
tain Cook, therefore, thought it pru- 
dent to run no risks for the uncertain 
chance of finding the grass and water 
of which the ships were in need. 

Being thus disappointed at 
islands we had met with since our 


ably retarded our so much, 
it was now — to think of 

ing anything this year in the high 
latitudes of the northern hemisphere, 
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than was originally intended. If I 
had been so fortunate as to have pro- 
cured a supply of water and of grass 
of the islands we had lately 
visited, it was my purpose to have 
stood back to the south till I had met 
with a westerly wind. But the cer- 
tain consequence of doing this with- 
out such a supply would have been 
the loss of all the cattle before we 
could possibly reach Otaheite, without 
gaining any one advantage with regard 
to the great object of our voyage. I 
therefore determined to bear away for 
the Friendly Islands, where I was 
sure of meeting with abundance of 
everything I wanted; and it - 
n to run in the night as we 
as in the day, 1 ordered Captain 
Clerke to keep about a league ahead 
of the Resolution. I used this — 
caution, because his ship could 
claw off the land, and it was very 
possible we might fall in with some 
in our passage. 

At daybreak in the morning of the 
13th, we saw Palmerston Island, bear- 
ing W. by S., distant about five 
leagues. However, we did not get 
up with it till 8 o'clock the next 
morning. I then sent four boats, 
three from the Resolution and ome 


of procuring from this island some 
food 


and conn by a reef of 
coral rocks. The boats first examined 
the south-easternmost of the islets 


which com this group; and, fail- 
ing — down to the second, 
where we had the satisfaction to see 
them land. I then bore down with 
the ships till abreast of 2 and 
there we kept standing and on. 
For no bottom was to be found to 
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human beings upon the island. There 
were no traces of inhabitants hayi 
ever been here, if we except a sm 
piece of a canoe that was found upon 
the beach, which probably may have 
drifted from some other island. But, 
what is oed extraordinary, we saw 
several small brown rats on this spot, 
a circumstance, perhaps, difficult to 
account for, unless we allow that th: 
were imported in the cuace of which 
we saw the remains, After the boats 
were laden, I returned on board, leav- 
ing Mr Gore with a party to pass the 
night on shore, in order to be ready 
to go to work early the next Res 

The next three days were spent 
provisioning the ships from this and 
other islets of the group, where 
cocoa-trees and — 4 — suitable 
for feeding the cattle abounded, but 
where water was not to be found—the 
islets being merely the heads or sum- 
mits of coral rock. Twelve hundred 
tocoa-nuts were shi and equall 
divided among the whole crew, while 
the fish and birds, which were caug 
in abundance, afforded a salutary and 
welcome relief from the monotony of 
ship-fare.] 

fter leaving Palmerston's Island 
I steered W. with a view to make the 
best of my way to Annamooka. We 
still continued to have variable winds, 
— between : 
wi 
— eral 
were generally very copions, we saved 
a considerable quantity of water; and 
finding that we could get a 
supply by aby — n hour than 
we could on in 

Pol still a mont 
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Sick, from the constant use of salt 
food or vicissitude of climate, 

[Savage Island, which Cook had 
discovered in 1774, was passed in the 
night between the 24th and 25th of 
April ; on the 28th, in the afternoon, 
Annamooka was sighted ; but as night 
drew on, and the weather was squally 
and rainy, anchor was cast two leagues 
from the neighbouring isle of Kom- 
ango.] 


CHAPTER IV. 


Soow after we had anchored, two 
canoes, the one with four and the 
other with three men, dled to- 
ward ns, and came alongside without 
the least hesitation. They brought 
some cocoa-nuts, bread-fruit, plan- 
tains, and sugar-cane, which they 
bartered with us for nails. One of 
the men came on board; and when 
these canoes had left us, another 
visited us, but did not stay long, 
as night was approaching. Kom- 
ango, the island nearest to us, was at 
least five miles off, which shows the 
hazard these people would run in 
order to possess a few of our most 
trifling articles. Besides this su 
ply from the shore, we caught thi 
evening, with hooks and lines, a con- 
siderable quantity of fish. Next 
morning at 4 o'clock I sent Lieuten- 
ant King with two boats to Komango 
to "ey aperi and 45 five 
made signal to weigh, in order to 
ply up to Annamooka, the wind being 
unfavourable at NW. 


hooks, small baskets, musical 


Ẹ 


and bows 
curiosities | different 
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and leave given for that purpose. 
Knowing, — from experience, that 
if all our people might trade with 
the natives according to their own 
caprice, L quarrels would en- 
suo, I ordered that particular persons 
should manage the traffic both on 
board and on shore, opt i all 
others to interfere. ‘ore mid-day 
Mr King’s boat returned with seven 
hogs, some fowls, a quantity of fruit 
and roots for ourselves, and some 
grass for the cattle. His was 
very civilly treated at Koman 
The inhabitants did not seem to 
numerous; and their huts, which 
stood close to each other, within a 
2 walk, were but ifferent. 

ot far from them was a pretty 

nd x fresh water, tolerably i 

ut there was not any ap nce o 
a stream. With Mr King * on 
board the chief of the island, named 
Tooboulan and another whose 


breakers to the SE. of it. But, on 
drawing near, we met with very irre- 


gular soun , ev 

ten or twelve thoma. ‘This obliged 
me to give up the design, and to go 
to the southward of all; which carried 
us to leeward, and made it n 

to spend the night under sail It was 
very dark, and we had the wind from 
every direction, accompanied with 
heavy showers of rain. So that, at 
daylight the next morning, we found 
ourselves much farther off than we 
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as much fruit as we could well man- 
ago It was remarkable that during 

e whole day our visitors from the 
islands wonld hardly part with any 
of their commodities to anybody but 
me. Captain Clerke did not get 
above one or two hogs. 

At 4 o'clock next morning I 
ordered a boat to be hoisted out, and 
sent the master to sound the SW. 
side of Annamooka. In the mean- 
time the ships were got under sail, 
and wrought up to the island. When 
the master returned, he reported that 
he had sounded between Great and 
Little Annamooka, where he found 
ten and twelve fathoms' depth of 
water, the bottom coral sand; that 
the place was very well sheltered 
from all winds; but that there was 
no fresh water to be found, ex at 
some distance inland, and even there 
little of it was to be got, and that 
little not good. For this reason 
only, and it was a very sufficient one, 
I determined to anchor on the north 
side of the island, where, during my 
last voyage, 1 had found a place fit 
both for sey and landing. It 
was not above a league distant, and 
yet we did not reach it till 5 o'clock 
in the afternoon, being considerably 


retarded by the t number of 
canoes that continually crowded round 
the ships, bringing to us abundant 


reir Titi A 
us, apparen e same ease as 
if we had in at anchor. There 


e with 
labour and dexterity. I came to an 
anchor in eighteen fathoms water, the 
bottom coarse coral sand ; the island 


ing from E. to SW., and the 


when I visited Annamooka three 
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years before; and, probably, almost 
in the same place vine Tasman, the 


first discoverer of this and some of 
the neighbouring islands, anchored in 


1643.1 

r that we had quite ex- 
hausted the island of almost every 
afticle of food that it afforded, I em- 
ployed the 11th in moving off from 
the shore the horses, observatories, 
and other things that we had landed, 
as also the party of marines who had 
mounted at our station, intend- 
ing to as soon as the 
should have recovered her best bower 
anchor. The 12th "e 13th ig 

nt in attempting the recovery o 

ptain Clerke's anchor, which, after 
much trouble was happily accom- 
plished; and on the 14th, in the 
morning, we got under sail and left 
Annamooka. 

To the north and north-east of 
Annamooka, and in the direct tract 
to Hapaee, whither we were now 
bound, the sea is sprinkled with a 
great number of small isles. Amidst 
the shoals and rocks adjoining to 
this group, I could not assured 
that there was a free or safe passage 
for such large ships as ours ; though 
the natives sailed through the inter- 
vals in their canoes, For this sub- 
stantial reason, when we weighed 
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ter of islands above mentioned, of 
which we were now almost abreast ; 
and a tide or current from the west- 
ward had set us, since our sailing in 
the morning, much over toward 
them. They lie scattered at unequal 
distances, and are, in vq nearly 
as high as Annamooka; but only 
from two or three miles to half-a- 
mile in length, and some of them 
scarcely so much. — They have either 
steep rocky shores, like Annamooka, 
or reddish cliffs; but some have 
sandy beaches extending almost their 
whole length. Most of them are 
entirely clothed with trees, amongst 
which are many cocoa-palms ; and 
each forms a pi like a beautiful 
garden placed in 
this, the serene weather we now had 
contributed very much ; and the whole 
might supply the imagination with 
an idea of some fairy-land realised, 
At 4 o'clock in the afternoon, being 
the 1 of Kotoo, the westernmost 
of the above cluster of small islands, 
we steered to the north, leavi 
Toofoa and Kao on our lar 
keeping along the west side of a reef 
of rocks which lie to the westward of 
their northern 


to have anchored for the night; but 
it came upon us before we could find 
a place in less than fifty-five fathoms 
water; and rather than come to in 
this depth I chose to spend the night 
under sail. We had in the afternoon 
been within two leagues of Toofoa, 
the smoke of which we saw several 
times in the day. The Friendly 
Islanders have some superstitious 
notions about volcano upon it, 
which they call *'Kollofeea," and 
say it is an “ Otooa,” or divinity, 
According to their account, it some- 
times throws up very large stones; 
and they compare the crater to the 
size of a small islet, — has never 
ceased smoking in their memory; 
nor have they any tradition that it 


ever did. e sometimes saw the 
smoke ri from the centre of the 
island, while we were at Annamooka, 


though at the distance of at least ten 


e sea. To heighten | passin; 
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leagues. Toofoa, we were told, is 
but thinly inhabited, but the water 


being then not far from Kao, which 
is a vast rock of i 


Hafaiva, with a 
About 10 o'clock Feenou came on 

, and i 
He brought with him two hogs and a 
epo of fruit; and, in the 
of the 


8 
w. was acceptable, as our 
stock was AA. expended. After 


wind, it cost us some trouble to keep 
clearof them. This reef lies between 


of seven or eight miles. Being past 
the reef 


In the course of this night we could 
plainly see flames issuing from the 
volcano upon Toofoa, though to no 
great height. 

At daybreak in the morning of the 
16th, with a gentle breeze at SE., 
we steered NE. for Ha which 
was now in sight; and we could 
Tn E ue ai, im ae 
trees only appearing above the water. 
About 9 o'clock we could see it 
plainly, forming three islands, nearly 
of an equal size; and soon after, a 
fourth to the southward of these, as 
large as the others. Each seemed to 
ba ered M Di eg gs long, and 

a similar height apprann 
The northernmost of them is called 
Haanno, the next Foa, the third 
and the southernmost Hoo- 

all four are included by 


1 Tacks. L 


laiva; 
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the natives under the general name 


vov 

hewind scanting uponus, we conld 
not fetch the land; so that we were 
forced to ply to windward. In doin 
this, we once over some co 
rocks on which we had only six 
fathoms water; but the moment we 
were over them, found no ground 
with eighty fathoms of line We 
got up with the northernmost of 
these isles by sunset; and there 
found ourselves in the very same dis- 
tress, for want of anchorage, that we 
had experienced the two Preceding 
evenings; so that we had another 
night to spend under sail, with land 
asd breakers in every direction. To- 
wards the evening Feenou, who had 
been on board all day, went forward 
to Hapaee, and took Omai in the 
canoe with him. He did not forget 
our disagreeable situation, and D 
up a good fire all night by way of a 
land-mark. As soon as the daylight 
returned, being then close in with 
Fon, we saw it was joined to Haanno 
by a reef running even with the sur- 
face of the sea from the one island to 
the other. I now despatched a boat 
to look for anchorage, A proper 
place was soon found, and we came 
to abreast of a reef, being that which 
joins Lefooga to Foa (in the same 
manner that Foa is joined to Haanno), 
having twenty-four fathoms’ depth of 
water. We lay before a creek in the 
reef, which made it convenient land- 
ing at all times; and we were not 
above three-quarters of a mile from 
the shore. 


CHAPTER V, 


By the time we had anchored, the 
ships were filled with the natives, 
and surrounded by a multitude of 
canoes filled also with them. 


hich they ex- 
board, after it 


light, in order to introduce 
the people of the island, I soo 


BE 
5s 
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companied them on shore for that 
Bikers, landing at the north part of 

fooga, a little to the right of the 
— station. 

e chief conducted me to a house, 
or rather a hut, situated close to the 
sea-beach, which I had seen brought 
thither but a few minutes before for 
our reception. In this Feenou, Omai, 
and myself, were seated. The other 
chiefs and the multitude composed a 
circle on the outside, fronting us, 
and they also sat down. I was then 
asked, How I intended to 
stay?” On my saying, “Five days,” 
Taipa was ordered to come and sit by 
me, and proclaim this to the people, 
He then harangued them, in aspeech 
mostly dictated by Feenou. The pur- 
port of it, as I learned from Omai, was 
that they were all, both old and 
young, to look upon me as a friend, 
Mor _ LH e. with * a 
ew days; that, during my stay, t 
must not steal anythin d olo 
me any other way; and that it was 
expected they should bring hogs, 
fowls, fruit, &c., to the ships, where 
they would receive in exthange for 
them such and such things which he 
enumerated. Soon after Taipa had 
finished this address to the assembly, 
Feenou left us.  Taipa then took 
occasion to signify to me, that it was 
necessary I should make a present to 
the chief of the island, whose namo 


was Earoupa. I was not un red 
for this; and gave him such cles 
as far ex his expectation. My 


liberality to him brought upon me 
demands of the same kind from two 
chiefs of other isles who were present 
and from Taipa himself. When Fee- 
nou returned, which was immediately 
tet igs v per dew last of these 
presen’ e ed to be an 

with Taipa for suffering me to an 
away so much; but I looked upon 
this as a mere 


and to harangue the people as Taipa 
Sevag hors the rt 
i as of the 
speech. 
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These ceremonies being performed, 
the chief, at my request, — 
me to three stagnant pools of fresh 
water, as he was pleased to call it; 
and, indeed, in one of these the water 
was tolerable, and the situation not 
inconvenient for our casks, 
After viewing the watering-place, we 
returned to our former station, where 
I found a baked hog and some yams, 
nee e hot, ready to be carried on 
board for my dinner, I invited 
Feenou and his friends to e of 
it, and we embarked for the ship; 
but none but himself sat down with 
us at the table, After dinner I con- 
ducted them on shore ; and before I 
returned on board, the chief gave me 
a fine large turtle and a quantity of 
yams, Our supply of provisions was 
copious, for in the course of the day 
we got, by barter alongside the ship, 
about twenty small hogs, besides 
fruit and roots. I was told that on 
my first landing in the morning, a 
man came off to the ships, and 
ordered every one of the natives to 
on shore. Probably, this was 
one with a view to haye the whole 


ever — the 
t on shore, came 
on board. The object of the visit 
was to require my presence upon the 
iland, a - time I erm 
i em, and, upon ng, 
— conducted to the same place 
where I had been seated the day be- 
fore, 6 
MM enr assembled. I guessed 
n something more than — 
was in agitation, but could not tell 
what, nor could Omai inform me. I 
had not been long seated, before near 
a hundred of the natives a in 
sight, and advanced, en with 
yams, bread-fruit, plantains, cocoa- 
nuts, and sugar-canes, They depos- 
ited their burdens in two heaps, or 
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bearing the same kind of articles; 
which were collected into two piles 
upon that side. To these were tied 
two pigs and six fowls ; and to those 
upon the left, six pigs and two 
turtles, Earoupa seated himself be- 
fore the several articles upon the left, 
and another chief before those upon 
the right; they being, as I ju 

the two chiefs who had collected them 
by order of Feenou, who seemed to 
be as moi obeyed here as he 
had been at Annamooka, and, in 
consequence of his commanding supe- 
riority over the chiefs of Hapaee, 
had Tad this tax upon them for the 
present occasion. 

As soon as this munificent collec- 
tion of provisions was laid down in 
order, and disposed to the best ad- 
vantage, the bearers of it joined the 
multitude, who formed a large circle 
round the whole, Presently after, a 
number of men entered this circle, or 
area, before us, armed with clubs 
made of the green branches of the 
cocoa-nut tree, These paraded about 
for a few minutes, and then retired, 
the one half to one side, and the 
other half to the other side; seating 
themselves before the 
Soon after, they successively entered 
the lists, and entertained us with 
single combats. One champion, ris- 
ing up and stepping forward from 
one side, challen, those of the 
other side, by expressive gestures 
more than by words, to send one of 
their body to oppose him. If the 
was accepted, which was 
generally the case, the combatants 


as each combat was over, the 
matted himself down facing the 
ef, then rose up and retired. 
the same time, some old men, 
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This entertainment was, now and 
then, nded for a few minutes. 
During these intervals there were 
both wrestling and boxing matches. 
The first were performed in the same 
manner as at Otaheite; and the 
second differed very little from the 
method practised in England. But 
what struck us with most i 
was to see a couple of lusty wenches 
step forth and begin boxing without 
the least ceremony, and with as much 
artas the men. This contest, how- 
ever, did not lastabove half-a-minute 
before one of them gaveitup. The 
conquering heroine received the same 
app use from the spectators which 
they bestowed upon the successful 
combatants of the other sex. We 
expressed some dislike at this part of 
the entertainment; which, however, 
did not prevent two other females 
Írom entering the lists. They seemed 
to be girls of spirit, and would cer- 
tainly have given each other a good 
drubbing, if two old women had not 
interfered to part them, All these 
combats were exhibited in the midst 
of at least 3000 people, and were con- 
ducted with the greatest good humour 
on all sides; though some of the 
champions, women as well as men, 
received blows which, doubtless, they 
must have felt for some time after. 

As soon as these diversions were 
andes, a chief told m aa Li 

of provisions on our t 

— present to Omai; and that 
those on our left hand, being about 
two-thirds of the whole quantity, 
were given to me. He ad. that I 
might take them on board whenever 
jt was convenient; but that there 
would be no occasion to set any of 
our le as guards over them, as I 
might assured that not a e 
cocoa-nut would be taken 2 

the natives, So it proved; for I 1 

everything behind, and returneu to 
the ship to dinner, carrying the chief 
with me; and when the provisions 
were removed on board in the after- 
noon, not a single article was miss- 
ing. There was as much as loaded 
four boats; and I could not but be 
struck with the munificence of Fee- 
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nou, for this present far exceeded any 
I had ever received from any of tlie 
sovereigns of the various 1 
had visited in the Pacific Ocean. I 
lost no time in convincing my friend 
that I was not insensible of his liber- 
ality; for, before he quitted my 
Ship, I bestowed upon him such of 
our commodities as I guessed were 
most valuable in his estimation. 


sent, consisting of two ros — 
considerable quantity of cloth, and 
ps m en d 

eenou expressed s desire to 
see the marines go through their 
military exercise. As I was desirous 
to gratify his curiosity, I ordered 
them all ashore from both ships in 
the morning of the 20th. After, 
had —— various evolutions, 
and fired several volleys, with which 
the numerous body of spectators 
seemed well — the chief enter - 
tained us in his turn with an exhibi- 
tion which, as was acknowledged by 
us all, was performed with a dexterity 
and exactness far surpassing the spec- 
imen we had given of our military 
manœuvres. It was a kind of a 


— It was qoe 
and 105 persons ir parts in 
it. Each of them had in his hand 
an instrument neatly made, sha 

somewhat like a dle, of two — 
and a half in 1 with a small 
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changes were made re uick 
transitions. At — — ex- 


tended themselves in one line; th 
then formed into a semicirele; and, 
lastly, into two square columns. 
While this last movement was exe- 
cuting, one of them advanced, and 
performed an antic dance before me; 
with which the whole ended. 

'The musical instruments consisted 
of two drums, or rather two hollow 
logs of wood, from which some varied 
notes were produced by beating on 
them with two sticks. It did not, 
however, appear to me that the 
dancers were much assisted or direc- 
ted by these sounds, but cn a chorus 
of vocal music, in which all the per- 
formers joined at the same time, 
Their song was not destitute of pleas- 
ing melody; and all their corre- 
sponding motions were executed with 
so much skill that the numerous 
body of dancers seemed. to act as if 
they were one great machine. It 
was the opinion of every one of us 
that such a performance would have 
met with universal applause on a 
European theatre; and it so far ex- 
ceeded any attempt we had made to 
entertain them, that seemed to 

ue themselves upon the superior- 
ly they had over us. As to our 
musical instruments, they held none 
of them in the least esteem, except 
the drum; and even that they did 
not think equal to their own. Our 
French horns, in particular, seemed 
to be held in great contempt; for 
neither here, nor at any other of the 
islands, would they pay the smallest 
attention to them. 

In order to give them a more favour- 
able opinion of English amusements, 
and to leave their minds fully im- 

with the deepest sense of our 
superior attainments, 1 directed some 
fireworks to bo got ready ; and, after 
it was dark, played them off in the 
presence of Feenou, the other chiefs, 
and a vast concourse of their people. 
Some of the ——— we found 
da ; but others of them were in 
excellent order, and succeeded so 
. to answer the end I had 
view. Our water and sky rockets, 
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in particular, pleased and astonished 
them beyond all conception ; and the 
scale was now turned in our favour. 
This, however, seemed only to furnish 
them with an additional motive to 
proceed to fresh exertions of their 
very singular dexterity ; and our fire- 
works were no sooner ended, than a 
succession of dances, which Feenou 
had got ready for our entertainment, 
As! a prelude to them, a 

band of music, or chorus of eighteen 
men, seated themselves before us, in 
the centre of the circle composed by 
the numerous spectators, the area of 
which was to be the scene of the ex- 
hibitions. Four or fiye of this band 
had pieces of bamboo, from 
three to five or six feet long, each 
managed by one man, who held it 
nearly in a vertical position, the u 
end open but the other end cl 
one of the joints. With this close 
end, the ee rene kept constantly 
striking the ground, though slowly, 
thus producing different notes, - 
ing to the different lengths of the 
instruments, but allof them of the 
rr or Am to NS 
w a person strikin 
with two sticks d eoo of the — 
substance, split, and laid al the 
ground, and by that means furnishing 
a tone as acute as those produced by 
the others were grave. e rest of 
the band, as well as those who per- 
formed upon the bamboos, sung & 
slow and soft air, which so tempered 
the harsher notes of the above instru- 
ments, that no bystander, however 
aceustomed to hear the most perfect 
and varied modulation of sweet sounds, 
eould avoid confessing the vast power 
and pleasing effect of this simple har- 
mony. 

The eoncert having continued about 
a quarter of an hour, twenty women 
entered the circle, Most of them had 
upon their heads garlands of the crim- 
son flowers of the China rose, or others ; 
and many ofthem had ornamented their 


au, Mr Pig nnd Eile bin night 
m an 

tain S fe adopted by the um 
of the original edition. 


i 
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persons with leaves of trees, cut. with 
m pres geal of nicety about the edges. 
They made a circle round the chorus 
ig 2 faces N it, and 
n by sin, a soft air, to which 
responses m qos by the chorus in 
the same tone; and these were repeated 
alternately. All this while, the women 
accompanied their song with several 
very graceful motions of their hands 
toward their faces, and in other direc- 
tions at the same time, making con- 
stantly a step forward, and then back 
again, with one foot, while the other 
was fixed. They then turned their 
faces to the assembly, sung some time, 
and retreated slowly in a body to that 
of the circle which was opposite 
the hut where the principal spectators 
sat. After this, one of them advanced 
from each side, meeting and passing 
2 other in the ew Ep ayan 
their progress round, ti came to 
the rest. On which, two advanced 
from each side, two of whom also 
each other, and returned as the former ; 
buttheothertworemained ;and to these 
came one, from each side, by intervals, 
tillthewhole number had again formed 
a circle about the chorus. Their man- 
ner of dancing was now changed toa 
quicker measure, in which they mado 
a — ed half Randes leaping, d 
c eir hands, and sna 
555 fingers, repeating some pace t, in 
conjunction with the chorus. Towards 
the end, as the quickness of the music 
increased, their gestures and attitudes 
were varied with wonderful vigour 
and dexterity; and some vg ovs 
motions, perhaps, would with us be 
reckoned rather indecent. Though 
this of the performance, most 
probably, was not meant to convey 
any wanton ideas, but merely to dis- 
play the astonishing variety of their 
movements. 

To this grand female ballet suc- 
ceeded one performed men. 
Some of thom were old; but their 

seemed to have abated little of 
their agility or ardour for the dance. 
were disposed in a sort of circle, 

divided at the front, with their faces 
not turned out toward the assembly, 
nor inward to the chorus; but one 


half of their circle faced forward as 
they had advanced, and the other 
in a contrary direction. The 
sometimes sung slowly in concert with 
the chorus ; and while thus employed, 
they also made several very fine mo- 
tions with their hands, but different 
from those made by the women, at 
the same time inclining the body to 
either side alternately, by raising one 
leg, which was stretched outward, 
and resting on the other; the arm of 
the same side being also stretched 
fully upward. At other times, they 
recited sentences in a musical tone, 
which were answered by the chorus ; 
and at intervals increased the measure 
of the dance, by clapping the hands, 
and qua the motions of the 


feet, which, however, were never 
varied. At the end, the rapidity of 
the music and of the dancing 


so much, that it was scarcely possi- 
ble to distinguish the different move- 
ments; though one might suppose 
the actors were now almost tired, as 
their performance had lasted near 
half-an-hour. 

After a considerable interval, an- 
other act, as we may call it, began. 
Twelve men now advanced, who placed 
themselves in double rows fronting 
each other, but on opposite sides of 
the circle; and on one side a man 
was stationed, who, as if he had been 
a prompter, repeated several sentences, 
to which the twelve new formers 
and the chorus replied. They then 
sung slowly, and afterwards danced 
and sung more quickly, for about a 

uarter of an hour, after the manner of 

dancers whom they had succeeded. 


_quicker measure, during which they 
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off without the least noise or disorder. 
But this did not save the other five 
women from so odd a discipline, or 
perhaps necessary ceremony; for a 
person succeeded him, who treated 
them in the same manner, Their 
disgrace did not end here ; for when 
they danced, they had the mortifica- 
tion to find their formance twice 
disapproved of, and were obliged to 
repeat it. This dance did not differ 
much from that of the first women, 
except in this one circumstance, that 
the present set sometimes raised the 
body upon one leg. by a sort of double 
motion, and then upon the other 
alternately, in which attitude’ they 
kept snapping their fingers; and at 
the end they repeated with 
agility the brisk movements in which 
the former group of female dancers 
had shown themselves so expert. 

In a little time, a person entered 
unexpectedly, and said something in a 
ludicrous way about the fireworks that 
had been exhibited, which extorted a 
burst of laughter from the multitude. 
After this, we had a dance acer ns 
of the men who attended or fol- 
lowed Feenou. 'They formed a double 
circle (l. e., one within another) of 
twenty-four each, round the chorus, 


and began a gentle soothing song, with 
—— motions o the lude 
snd head. is lasted a consider- 


able time, and then changed to a much 


repeated sentences, either in conjunc- 
tion with the ehorus, or in answer to 
some spoken bythat band. They then 
retreated to the back of the circle, 
as the women had done, and i 

advanced, on each side, in a triple 
row, till they formed a semicircle, 
which was done very slowly, by in- 
clining the body on one leg, and ad- 
vancing the other a little way, as they 
put it down. They accompanied this 


with such a soft air as they had 
at the beginning ; but soon changed 
it to repeat sentences in a er 


tone, at the same time quickening the 
dance very much, till finished 
with a general shout and of the 
hands, — several 
but, at last, they formed a 
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double circle as at the beginning, 
danced, and repeated very quickly, 
and finally closed with several very 
dexterous transpositions of the two 
circles. 

The entertainments of this memor- 
able night concluded with a dance, in 
which the principal ple present 
exhibited. It resembled the imme- 
diately preceding one in some respects, 
having the same numberof performers, 
who nearly in the same way ; 
but their ending at each interval was 
different. For they increased their 
motions to a prodigious quickness, 
shaking their heads from shoulder to 
shoulder with such force, that a spec- 
tator, unaccustomed tothesight, would 
suppose that they ran a risk of dislo- 
cating their necks, This wasattended 
with a smart clapping of the hands, 
and a kind of say: „Holla!“ or 
shriek, not unlike what is sometimes 

ractised in the comic dances on our 
uropean theatres. They formed 
the triple semicircle, as the preceding 
dancers had done; and a person, who 
advanced at the head on one side of 


was answerefl in the same manner by 
the person at the head of the opposite 
party. This sep rcs several 
times, the whole y on one side 
joined in the responses to the whole 
corresponding y om the opposite 
side, as the semicircle advanced to 
the front ; and they finished by sing- 
t dancing as they had begun. 
ese two dances were 
formed with so much spirit, so 
great exactness, that they met with 
universal approbation. e native 
spectators, who, no doubt, were per- 
fect judges whether the several 
formances were properly poi =- 
could not withhold their 
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so expressive, that it might be said 
they spoke the langu: 4 — accom- 
panied them; if we allow that there 
1s any connection between motion and 
sound. Atthesame time, it should be 
observed that though the music of the 
chorus and that of the dancers corre- 
sponded, constant practice in these 
favourite amusements of our friends 
seems to have a great share in effect- 
ing the exact time — — in their 
performances. For we observed, that if 


any of them happened accidentally to 
be interru they never found the 
smallest difficulty in recovering the 


pm place of the dance or song. 
And their perfect discipline was in no 
instance more remarkable than in the 
sudden transitions they so dexterously 
made from the ruder exertions, and 
harsh sounds, to the softest arts and 
gentlest movements. 

The place where the dances were 

rmed was an open space amo 

the trees, just by the sea, with lights 
at small intervals placed round the 
inside of the rep The 2 
of people was pretty large, though not 
— to the number assembled in the 
forenoon when the marines exercised, 
At that time, some of our gentlemen 
guessed there might be present about 
5000 persons; others thought there 
were more; but they who reckoned 
that there were fewer probably came 
nearer to the truth. 


— 


CHAPTER VI. 


Cuntosiry on both sides being now 
sufficiently gratified by the exhibition 
of the various entertainments ] have 
described, I began to have time to 
look about me. Accordingly, next 
day [May 21st] I took a walk into 
the Island of Lefooga, of which I was 
desirous to obtaim some knowledge. 
I found it to be in some respeets supe- 


e 
rior to Annamooka. The plantations 


— r as it is 


hy vig 
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much lower than Annamooka and its 
surrounding isles. But towards the 
middle of the island the soil is better, 
and the marks of considerable popu- 
lation and of improved cultivation 
bla e € For we met 

ere with very large plantations, en- 
closed in Mat a manner, that the 
fences running parallel to each other, 
form fine spacious public roads, that 
would appear ornamental in countries 
where rural conveniences have been 
carried to the We 
Pepe an espe ee DEO 
paper m - ; and the - 
tations in general were well stocked 
with such roots and fruits as are the 
natural produce of the island. To 
these I made some addition, by sow- 
ing the seeds of Indian corn, melons, 
pumpkins, and the like At one 
place was a house, four or five times 
as large as those of the common sort, 
with a large area of grass before it ; 
and I take it for granted the people 
resort thither on certain public occa- 
sions. Near the landing-place we 
saw a mount, two or three feet high, 
covered with gravel; and on it stood 
four or five small huts, in which, the 
natives told us, the bodies of some of 
their principal people had been in- 
terred. 


In my walk on the 25th I happened 
to step into - house dra a woman 
was i e eyes of a young child, 
*. — blind è the tyes bein, 
much inflamed, and a thin film 
over them. The instruments she used 
were two slender wooden probes, with 
which she had brushed the 80 a8 
to make them bleed. It seems worth 


can give a tolerable 
there woman 
shaving a child's head with a shark's 
tooth stuck into the end of a of 
stick. I observed that she wet 
the hair with a rag dipped in water, 
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applying her instrument to that 
which she had previously s 


The operation seemed to give no pain 
to the child ; although the hair was 
taken off as close as if one of our razors 
had been employed, Encouraged by 
what I now saw, I soon after tried one 
of these singular instruments upon 
myself, and found it to be an excellent 
suceedaneum, However, the men of 
these islands have recourse to another 
contrivance when they shave their 
beards, The operation is performed 
with two shells; one of which th 
place under a small part of the 

and with the other, applied above, 
they scrape that off. In this 
manner they are able to shave very 
close. "The process is, indeed, rather 
tedious, but not painful; and there 
are men amongst them who seem to 
profess this trade. It was as common, 
while we were here, to see our sailors 
go ashore to have their beards scraped 
off, after the fashion of Hapaee, as it 


was to see their chiefs come on board | day. 


to be shaved by our barbers. 

Finding that little or nothing of 
the produce of the island was now 
brought to the ships, I resolved to 
change our station, and to await Fee- 
nou's return from Vavaoo in some 
other convenient anchoring- 
where refreshments might still be met 
with. Accordingly, in the forenoon of 
the 26th we got under sail, and stood 
to the southward along the reef of the 
island. At half- two in the after- 
noon, I hauled into a bay that lies 
between the south end of Lefooga and 
the north end of Hoolaiva, and there 
anchored in seventeen fathoms water. 
The Discovery did not to an an- 
chor till sunset. She touched 
upon one of the shoals, but backed off 
again without receiving any damage. 
The place where we now anchored is 


much better sheltered than that which | d 


wo had lately eome from ; but between 
the two isanother anchoring station 
much better than either, Lefooga 
and Hoolaiva are divided from each 
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of our gentlemen, who landed in the 
latter island, did not find the least 
mark of cultivation or habitation upon 
it; except a single hut, the residence 
of a man employed to catch fish and 
turtle. 

At daybreak on the 27th, I m 
the signal to weigh; and as I in- 
tended to attempt a passage to Anna- 
mooka in my way to Tongataboo by 
the south-west amongst the interven- 
ing islands, I sent the master in a 
boat to sound before the ships. But 
before we could get under sail, the 
wind became unsettled ; which made 
it unsafe to M a passage this 
way till we were better acquainted 
with it. I therefore lay fast, and 
made the l for the master to re- 
turn, and rward sent him and the 
master of the Discovery, each in a 
boat, with instructions to examine 
the channels as far as they could, 
allowing themselves time to get back 
to the ships before the close of the 


At daybreak on the 29th, I weighed 
with a ENE., and stood 


o, the real king 
Tongataboo, who brought two fat hogs 
on board as a present, but which are 
escribed as not so fat as himself. 
He endeavoured to convince 


of eire e Putus (s 
o a 
Captain Geek: of ene afitheie mative 
caps, which was covered with the tail 
feathers of birds, and highly 
themselves. 
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reconciled to their making a 32 
stay; for on quitting us he left his 
ther and five of his attendants on 
board. We had also the vend med of 
a chief, just then arrived from Tonga- 
taboo, whose name was Tooboueitoa. 
‘The moment he arrived he sent his 
canoe away, and declared that he and 
five more who came with him would 
sleep on board ; so that I had now my 
cabin filled with visitors. "This, in- 
deed, was some inconvenience ; but I 
bore with it more willingly, as they 
brought plenty of provisions with them 
as presents to me; for which they 
always had suitable returns. About 
lo'elock in the afternoon the easterly 
wind was succeeded by a fresh breeze 
atSSE. Ourcourse now Lage. et 
or more southerly, we were obliged to 
ily to windward, and did but just 
etch the north side of Footooha by 
8 o'clock, where we t the night, 
makin, oo boards, ys e next xd 
ing we plied up to fanga, where, 
3 to the information of our 
friends, there was anchorage. It was 
1 o'clock in the afternoon before we 
got soundings, under the lee or north- 
west side, in forty fathoms water, near 
half-a-mile from the shore; but the 
bank was ep and the bottom rocky, 
and a chain of breakers lay to leeward. 
these circumstances being against 
ns, I stretched away for Kotoo, with 
the expectation of finding better an- 
choring ground under island. 
Bat so much time had been spent in 
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We did but just fetch in with Foo- 
tooha, between which and Kotoo we 


I - the deck till mid- 
eft it to the master, 


was expected. By this means she 
was very near running full upon a 
low sandy isle, called Pootoo Pootooa, 
surrounded with breakers. It ha 
med very fortunately that the people 
just been ord upon the deck, 
to put the ship about, and the most 
of them were at their stations, so that 
the necessary movements were not 
only executed with judgment, but 
also with alertness, and this alone 
saved us from destruction. The Dis- 
covery, — astern, was out of danger. 
Such hazardous situations are the un- 


passen 
— — desire ta get ashore. 


get to an anchor some- 
where or other if possible. While 
the boat was absent, we y em to 

ugh the 1 


and the reef 


* 
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this station we were several times 
yisited by the King, by Tooboueitoa, 
and by people from the neighbour- 
ing Ps ds, who came off to trade 
with us, though the wind blew very 
fresh most of the time. The master 
was now sent to sound the channels 
between the islands that lie to the 
eastward ; and I landed on Kotoo, to 
examine it, in the forenoon of the 2d 
[of J ARS This island is scarcely ac- 
cessible by boats, on account of coral 
reefs that surround it. It is not more 
than a mile and a half or two miles 
long, and not so broad. The NW. 
end of it is low, like the islands of 
Ha ; but it rises suddenly in the 
middle, and terminates in reddish 
clayey cliffs, at the SE. end, about 
thirty feet high. The soil in that 
uarter is of the same sort as in the 
cliffs; but in the other parts it isa 
loose, black mould. It produces the 
same fruits and roots which we found 
at the other islands, is tolerably cul- 
tivated, but thinly inhabited. ile 
I was walking all over it, our people 
were employed in cutting some grass 
for the catt we planted some 


d we 
P sevoral 


dirty water, which was more 
or less brackish in each of them ; and 
saw one of their ing-places, which 
was much neater than those that were 
met with at Hapace. 
On the 4th, at seven in the morn- 
i we reigned, and, with a fresh 
gale at ES stood away for Anna- 
mooka, where we an next 
morning nearly in the same station 
which we had so lately occupied. I 
went on shore soon 7 found 
the inhabitants very busy in their 
ntations, di up yams to bring 
. market; and in the course of the 
day about 200 of them had assembled 


m 

visit. ‘Their stock a to have 

been recruited much, we had 

returned so soon ; but of bread. 

ere which was the article we 
purchase on our arrival, 
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nothing was to be seen now but yams 
and a few plantains. This shows the 
quick succession of the seasons, at 
least of the different vegetables 
duced here at the several times of the 
te It appeared also that ns 
n very busy while we were absent 
in cultivating ; for we now saw several 
large plantain fields in which 
we had so lately seen lying waste. 
The yams were now in the greatest 
perfection ; and we procured a good 
quantity in exchanges for pieces of 
iron. These people, in the absence 
of Toobou, whom we left behind us 
at Kotoo with Poulaho and other 
chiefs, seemed to be under little sub- 
ordination. For we could not per- 
ceive this day that one man assumed 
more authority than another. Before 
I returned on board, I visited the 
several places where I had sown melon 
seeds, and had the mortification to 
find that most of them were destroyed 
by a small ant; but some pine-apple 
plants, which I had also left, were in 
a thriving state. 
About noon next day Feenou ar- 
rived from Vavaoo. He told us that 
laden with hogs and 


every 
had perished. This melancholy tale 
did not seem to affect any of his coun- 
rmen who heard it; and as to onr- 
selves, we were by this time too well 
acquainted with his character to give 
much credit to such a story. The 
truth probably was, that he 
been able to procure at Vavaoo the 
supplies which he expeeted, or, if he 
got IA V bape he ves left them 
at Hapaee, whic in his way back, 
and where he could not but receive 
intelligence that Poulaho 
with us, who there he knew, 
would as his superior have all the 
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from Hapaee to Kotoo, had been left 
there, not caring to venture to sea 
when we did; but desired I might 
wait for them at Annamooka, which 
was the reason of my anchoring there 
this second time, and of ey 20€ pro- 
ceeding directly to Tongataboo. 

The following morning, Poulaho 
and the other chiefs who had been 
windbound with him arrived. I hap- 
pened, at this time to be ashore in 
company with Feenou, who now 
seemed to be sensible of the impro- 
priety of his conduct in assuming a 
character that did not belong to him. 
For he not only acknowl Poulaho 
to be King of Tongataboo and the 
other isles, but affected to insist much 
on it, which no doubt was with a view 
to make amends for his former pre- 
sumption, I — pie to visit this 

ter man, whom I found sitting 
vith a few people oe him. eS 
every one hastening y court 
him. the circle taa tipo petty fast. 
I was very desirous of observing Fee- 
nou's behaviour on this occasion ; and 
had the most convincing proof of his 
inferiority, for he placed himself 
amongst the rest that sat before Pou- 
laho as attendants on his majesty. 
He seemed at first rather abashed, as 
some of us were present who had been 
used to see him act a different ` 
but he soon recovered himself. me 
little conversation 
these two chiefs, w) 
understood; nor were we satisfied 


were, however, by 
undeceived as to Feenou's rank, 
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out us; but every one of them outrun 
the ships considerably. Feenou was 
to have taken his iu the 
Resolution, but preferred his own 
canoe, and put two men on board to 
conduct us to the best anchorage. 
We steered S. by W. by compass. 
We continued the same course till 


presently after, saw 

small islands before us, and Eooa and 
Tongataboo beyond them. We had 
at this time twenty-five fathoms 
water, over a bottom of broken coral 


above mentioned, which lie ranged 
along the NE. side of Tongataboo. 
By the direction of our pilots we 
steered for the middle of it, and for 
the widest space between the small 
isles which we were to having 
our boats ahead employed im sound- 
ing. me rx insensibly, drawn 
upon a large flat, upon which lay in- 
numerable coral be of different 
depths below the surface of the water. 
Notwithstanding all our care and at- 
tention to keep the ship clear of them, 
we could not prevent her from striking 
on one of these rocks. Nor did the 
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Soon after we had anchored, which 
was about noon, several of the in- 
habitants of Tongataboo came off in 
their canoes to the ships. These, as 
well as our pilots, assured us that we 
should find deep water farther in, 
and a bottom free from rocks. The 
were not mistaken, for about 4 o'cloc 
the boats made the signal for having 


found good anchorage. Upon this | fi 


we weighed and stood in till dark, 
and then anchored in nine fathoms, 
having a fine, clear, sandy bottom. 
During the night we had some 
showers of rain; but towards the 
morning the wind shifted to the S. 
and SE., and bronght on fair weather. 
At daybreak we weighed, and, work- 
ing in to the shore, met with no ob- 
structions but such as were visible 
and easily avoided. While we were 
plying up to the harbour, to which 
the natives direeted us, the King kept 
sailing round us in his canoe, There 
were at the same time a ge t many 
smallcanoes about the ships. Two 
of these, which could not out of 
the way of his royal he run 
mite over, with as little concern as if 
ey had been bits of wood. wary o 
many others who came on board 
ution was Otago, who had been 
so epo me * visitod 5 
ta uring my voyage; 
= Toobou, who at that time 
attached himself to Captain Furneaux. 
Each of them brought a hog and some 
yams as a testimony of his friendship; 
and I was not wanting on my in 
making a suitable return. At , 
about two in the afternoon, we ar- 
rived at our intended station. It was 


a very snug place, formed by the shore 
of T on the SE., and two 
small on the E. and NE 
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Omai and some of the officers. We 
found the King waiting for us upon 
thebeach. Heimmediately conducted 
us to a small neat house, situated 
a little within the skirts of the woods, 
with a fine large area beforeit. This 
house, he told me, was at my service 
during our stay at the island, and a 
better situation we could not wish 


or. 

We had not been long in the house 
before a pretty large circle of the 
natives were assembled before us and 
seated upon the area. A root of the 
“kavya” plant being brought and laid 
down before the King, he ordered it 
to be split into pieces and distributed 
to several people of both sexes, who 
began the operation of chewing it; 
and a bowl of their favourite liquor 
was soon pre . Inthe meantime 
a baked hog, and two baskets of baked 
yams, were produced, and afterward 
divided into ten portions. These por- 
tions were then given to certain people 
present, but how many were to share 
in each I could not tell. Oneof them, 
I observed, was bestowed upon the 
King's brother; and one remained 
undisposed of, w. I 
bit. The liquor was next 


choice 
served out, but Poulaho seemed to 


d was also 
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observed that not a fourth of the 
company had tasted either the victuals 
or the drink—those who partook of 
the former I ee to be of the 
King’s household. The servants, who 
distributed the baked meat and the 
“kaya,” always delivered it out of 
their hand sitting, not only to the 
King, but to every other person. It 
is worthy of remark, though this was 
the first time of our landing, and a 

many people were present who 
fad never seen us before, yet no one 
was troublesome; but the greatest 
good order was preserved throughout 
the whole assembly. 

Before I returned on board I went 
in search of a watering-place, and was 
conducted to some po or, rather, 
holes, containing fresh water, as they 
were pleased to call it. The contents 
of one of these, indeed, were tolerable ; 
— * was — s 3 inland, 
and the supply to t from it was 
very inconsiderable, Being informed 
that the little island of Pangimodoo, 
near which the ships lay, could better 
furnish this necessary article, I went 
over to it next morning, and was so 
fortunate as to find there a small pool 
that had rather fresher water than any 
we had met with amongst these islands. 
The pool being very dirty, 1 ordered 
it to be clean xd he it was that 
we watered the ships. As I intended 
to make some stay at Tongataboo, we 

itched a tent in the forenoon just by 
house which Poulaho had assigned 


resided on shore to attend the 
observations, and to superintend the 
several operations to be con- 
3 3 were car- 
ried thither to ired; a 
was employed in LA far 
fuel and plank for the use of the ships ; 
and the of both were 
to remain upon the spot to conduct 
the traffic with the natives, who 
from every part of the island 


with yams, cocoa-nuts, and 
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other articles of their produce. Ina 
short time our land-post was like a 
fair, and the ships were so crowded 
with visitors that we had hardly room 
to stir upon the decks, [On hearing 
that there were other great inen on 
the island whom they had not seen, 
with some little difficulty they were 
introduced to Mareewagee and old 
Toobou, whom they entertained for 
an hour with a formance on two 
French horns and a drum. This visit 
old Toobou returned next morning 
by coming on board ship, when he 
received a considerable present from 
Captain Clerke. ] 

oward noon [on the 4th] Poulaho 
returned from the place where we had 
left him two days before, and brought 
2 him his son, prp pro 
twelve years of is com- 
pany at dinner, Tut the son, though 
present, was not allowed to sit down 
with him. It was very convenient to 
have him for my Lee for when he 
was present, which was generally the 
case while we stayed here, every other 
native was excluded from the table, 
and but few of them would remain in 
the cabin. Whereas, if by chance it 
happened that neither he nor Feenou 
was on the inferior chiefs 
would be very importunate to be of 
our dining y, or to be admitted 
into the cabin at that time; and then 
we were so crowded that we could not 
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Accordingly Omai and I went to wait 
upon him. We found him, like an 
ancient patriarch, seated under the 
shade of a tree, with a large piece of 
a cloth made in the island spread out 
at full length before him, and a num- 
ber of respectable-looking people sit- 
ting round it. He desired us to place 
ourselves by him, and then he told 
Omai that the cloth, together with a 
piece of red feathers and about a dozen 
cocoa-nuts, were his present to me, 
I thanked him for the favour, and 
desired he would go on board with 
me, as I had nothing on shore to give 
him in return. Omai now left me, 
being sent for by Poulaho; and soon 
after Feenou came and acquainted rne 
that young Fatrafaihe, Poulaho's son, 
desired to see me. I obeyed the sum- 
mons, and found the prince and Omai 
sitting under a canopy of the 
finer sort of cloth, with a piece of the 
coarser sort spread under them and 
before them that was seventy-six 
yards long and seven and a half broad. 
On one side was a old boar, and 
on the other side a heap of cocoa-nuts. 
A number of people were seated round 
the cloth, and amongst them I ob- 
served Mareewagee others of the 


first rank. I was desired to sit down | this 


by the prince, and then Omai informed 
me that he had been instructed by the 
King to tell me that, as he and I 
were friends, he hoped bis son might 
be joined in this friendship, and that, 
as a 1 of my — t, I ee 
accept of his present. I very readily 
3 to the proposal; and it bein 
now dinner-time, I invited them 
on ara AE ig the Ma 
Accordin; prince, Ma- 
Teewagee, ad, Toobou, thee or four 
inferior chiefs, and two respectable 
' old ladies of — first rank, accom- 
ied me. areewagee was 
in a new — — pie 
of which were fixed six 
patches of red feathers, This dress 
seemed to have been made on purpose 
teni ho put ik off and penne to 
e put it 
^ eard that it 


me, having, I 
woold be asceptabla on account of the he had 


feathers, Every one of my visitors 
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received from me such presents as I 
had reason to believe they were highly 
satisfied with. When dinner came 
upon table, not one of them would sit 
down, or eat a bit of anything that 
was served up. On expressing m 

surprise at this, they were all taboo,” 
as they said, which word has a very 
comprehensive meaning, but in gene- 
ral signifies that a thing is forbidden. 
Why they were laid under such re- 
straints at present was not explained. 


Dinner being over, and having grati- 
fied their curiosity by showing to 
them every part of the ship, I then 


conducted them ashore. .As soon as 
the boat reached the beach, Feenou 
and some others instantly stepped out. 
Young Fatrafaihe following them, was 
called back by Mareewagee, who now 
paid the heir-apparent the same obeis- 
ance, and in the same manner, that I 
had seen it paid to the King. And 
when old Toobou and one of the old 
ladies had shown him the same marks 


the supreme dignity of Poulaho and 
his son over the other we chiefs, 
Indeed by this time acquired 
some certain information about the 
relative situations of the several great 
men whose names have been so often 
mentioned. I now knew that Maree- 
wagee and old Toobou were brothers. 
Both of them were men of great pro- 
perty in the island, and seemed to be 
in high estimation with the people ; 
the former, in particular, had the 
very honourable appellation given to 
him, by everybody, of *'Motooa 
is to say, Father of 

i The 
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"tivate for that pu 


laho's ap 
that we 


ce having satisfied us 
been under a mistake in 
considering Feenou as the sovereign 
of these islands, we had been at first 
much puzzled about his real rank ; 
but that was by this time ascertained, 
Feenou was one of Mareewagee's sons, 
and Tooboueitoa was another. 

On my landing I found the King 
in the house adjoining to our tent, 
along with our people who resided on 
shore. The moment I got to him, 
= bestowed upon me a — of a 

hog and a quantity o s. 
‘About the dusk E the —— 
number of men came, and, having 
sat down in a round group, began to 
sing in concert with the music of 
bamboo drums, which were placed in 
the centre. There were three long 
ones and two short. With these 
they struck the ground endwise, as 
before described.! There were two 
others which lay on the ground 
side by side, and one of them was 
split or shivered; on these a man 
kept comer Mosen two small sticks. 
They sung songs while I stayed, 
and I was told that after I left them 
the entertainment lasted till 10 
o'clock. They burnt the leaves of 
the “wharra” palm for a light; 
ole end onl n I ever saw 

em e use of for this purpose. 

On the 16th in the m n after 
visiting the several works now carry- 
ing on ashore, Mr Gore and I took a 
walk into the country; in the course 
of —— pe remarkable ap- 
peared but our having opportunities 
of the whole process of making 
cloth, which is the principal manu- 
facture of these islands, as well as of 
many others in this ocean. In the 
narrative of m — a minute 
description is given of operations 
process h e differing m Ne me 

ere some partic- 
ulars, it may be worth while to give 
the following account of it : 

The manufacturers, who are females, 
take the slender stalks or trunks of 
the paper-mulberry, which they cul- 


3 [n the account of the festivities 
at Hapaee, ante, Chapter V., p. 588, 
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and which 


seldom grows more than six or seven 
feet in height and about four fingers 
in thickness, From these they strip 
the bark, and scrape off the outer 
rind with a mussel-shell. The bark 
is then rolled up to take off the con- 
vexity which it round the stalk, 
and macerated in water for some 
time (they say a night). After this, 
it is laid across the trunk of a small 
tree squared, and beaten with a 
square wooden instrument, about a 
foot long, full of coarse grooves on all 
sides; but sometimes with one that 
is plain. According to the size of 
the bark, a piece is soon produced; 
but the operation is often — 

another hand, or it is ſolded 
times and beaten 1 , which seems 
rather intended to close than to divide 
its texture. When this is sufficiently 
effected, it is spread out to dry; the 
ieces being from four to six or more 
eet in length, and half as broad. 
They are then given to another per- 
son, who ne the pieces, by smear- 
them over with the viscous 


of cloth, and 


ER 
jp 
z 


HE 


of the sriginal pieces 
&re too thin, or have holes, which is 
often the case, they glue 
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upon them till they become of an 
equal thickness. hen they want 
to produce a blaek colour, they mix 
the soot p from an oily nut 
called **dooe dooe," with the juice of 
the ** kokka," in different quantities, 
according to the proposed depth of the 
tinge. fu say that the black sort 
of cloth, which is most commonly 
glazed, makes a cold dress, but the 
other a warm one; and, to obtain 
strength in both they are always 
careful to join the small pieces length- 
wise, which makes it impossible to 
tear the cloth in any direction but 
one, 

On our return from the country 
we met with Feenou, and took him 
and another young chief on board to 
dinner. When our fare was set upon 
the table, neither of them would eat 
a bit; saying that they were “ taboo 
avy.” But after inquiring how the 
victuals had been dressed, havin, 
found that no “avy” (water) 
been used iu cooking a pig and some 
yams, acd both -— ra and — 
a very hearty meal; and, on bei 
assured that there was no vitia 1 
the wine, they drank of it also. From 
this we conjectured that on some 
account or another they were at this 
time forbidden to use water; or, 
which was more probable, they did 
not like the water we made use of, it 
being taken up out of one of their 
bathing places. This was not the 
enly time of our meeting with people 
that were taboo avy; but for what 
reason we never could tell with any 
d of certainty. 

Next day, the 17th, was fixed upon 
by Mareewagee for giving a grand 
** Haiva," or entertainment, to which 
we were all 2 e ce 
a large space before 
the temporary hut of this chief near 
our post, as an area where the per- 
formances were to be exhibited. In 


every one ing a pole about six 
foet l ME Poder: and at 
cach end of every polo.» yam was 
suspended. yams 
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area, so às to form two large heaps, 
decorated with different sorts of small 
fish, and piled up to the greatest 
advantage. "They were Mareewagee's 
present to Captain Clerke and me; 
and it was hard to say whether the 
wood for fuel or the yams for food 
were of most value to us. As for the 
fish, they might servo to please the 
sight, but were very offensive to the 
smell; of them having been kept 
two or three days, to be presented to 
us on this occasion. vij. 
being thus prepared, about 11 Oel 
to exhibit various dances, 

ey call “mai.” The music! 
at first of seventy men asa 
chorus, who sat down; and amidst 
them were placed three instruments 
which we called drums, though 
very unlike them. They are 
cylindrical pieces of wood, or trun 
of trees, from three to four feet long, 
some twice as thick as an ordinary- 
sized man, and some smaller, hol- 
lowed entirely out, but close at both 
ends, and open c xs a chink about 
three inches bi running 

the whole length of the drums; b 
which opening the rest of ia wood is 


ment is called **naffa;" and with the 
chink turned toward them, they sit 
and beat strongly u it with two 
cylindrical pieces of hard wood about 
a foot long.and as thick as the wrist; 
by which means they produce a rude 
though loud and powerful sound. 
They the strength and rate of 
their beating at different of the 
dance; and also chan e tones, by 
beating in the middle or hear the 
end of their drum. 

The first dance consisted of four 
ranks of twenty-four men each, hold- 
ing in their hands a little, thin, light 
Wooden instrument, above two feet 
long, and in shape not unlike a small 
oblong paddle. With these, 


1 Mr Anderson a descri 
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are called " they made a 
great many erent motions ; such 
as pointing them towards the ground 


on one side, at the same time inclin- 
ing their bodies that way, from which 
they were shifted to the opposite side 
in the same manner; then passing 
them quickly from one hand to the 
other, and twirling them about very 
dexterously, with a variety of other 
manœuvres, all x were — 
ied by corresponding attitudes o! 
. —.— Their ao — were at 
first slow, but quickened as the drums 
beat faster; and they recited sen- 
tences in a musical tone the whole 
time, which were answered by the 
chorus; but at the - — — crt 
space they all joined, an is 
with a shout, After ceasing about 
two or three minutes, ae began as 
before, and continued, with short in- 
tervals, above a quarter of an hour, 
when, the rear rank dividing, shifted 
themselves very slowly round each 
end, and meeting in the front, formed 
the first rank, the whole number con- 
tinuing to recite the sentences as 
before. The other ranks did the same 
successively, till that which at first 
was the front became the rear; and 
the evolution continued in the same 
manner till the last rank regained its 
first situation. They then began a 
much quicker dance (though slow at 
first), and sang for about ten minutes, 
when the whole body divided into two 
parts, retreated a little, and then ap- 
hed, ae sort of circular 
— which finished the dance, the 
drums being removed, and the chorus 
going off the field at the same time. 
The second dance had only two 
drums, with forty men for a chorus; 
and the daneers, or rather actors, 
consisted of two ranks, the foremost 
having seventeen and the other fifteen 
persons. Feenou was at their head, 
or in the middle of the front rank, 
which is the principal place im these 
cases. They danced and recited sen- 
tences, with some very short intervals, 
for about half-an-hour, — E 
mickly, sometimes more slowly, but 
Sith such a degree of exactness as if 
all the motions were made by one 
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man, which did them great credit. 
Near the close, the back rank divi 
came round, and took the place of the 
front, which again resumed its situa- 
tion, as in the first dance ; and when 
3 the drums and chorus, 
as before, went off. 

Three drums (which at least took 
two, and sometimes three, men to 
carry them) were now brought in, 
and seventy men sat down as a chorus 
to the tlürd dance. This consisted 
of two ranks of sixteen persons each, 
with young Toobou at their head, who 
was richly ornamented with a sort of 
e coverel with red feathers. 

hese danced, sang, and twirled the 
9 e” as before, but in general 
much quicker, and performed so well 
that they had the constant applauses 
of the spectators. A motion tat met 
with particular approbation was one 
in which they held the face aside as 
if ashamed, and the“ " before 
it. The back rank cl ore the 
front one, and that again resumed its 
place, as in the two former dances; 

ut then they began again, formed a 
— row, divided, retreated to each 
end of the area, and left the greatest 
part of the ground clear. At that 


ey shifted their clubs from 
hand to hand with great dexterity ; 
and after continuing a little time, 
kneeled and made different motions, 
tossing the clubs up in the air, which 


they caught as they fell, and then 
went off as i 


like a nigh with a wreath 
foliage — forehead ; ot they 


cloth tied about their 

that they slight les eslan Ree 
every encum or ight. A 
pee HEE e qood ike the 
ormer, then came in, and in thesame 
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hasty manner, looking about rly 
as if in search of —— to throw 
it at. He then ran hastily to one 
side of the crowd in the front, and 
put himself in a threatening attitude, 
as if he meant to strike with his spear 
at one of them, bending the knee a 
little, and trembling as it were with 
He continued in this manner 
only a few seconds, when he moved 
to the other side, and having stood 
in the same posture there for the same 
short time, retreated from the ground 
as fast as when he made his appear- 
ance The —— who had divided 
into two parties, kept repeating some- 
thing slowly all this while, and now 
advanced and joined again, 1 
with universal applause, It shoul 
seem that this dance was considered 
ns one of their capital performances, 
if we might — e from some of the 
incip; ple being engaged in it. 
For 4 Uf the — Was beat by 
Futtafaihe, the brother of Poulaho; 
another by Feenou; and the third, 
which did not belong to the chorus, 
by Mareewagee himself, at the entrance 
of his hut. 

The last dance had forty men and 
two drums ns a It consisted 
I — 2 — . — 

ore, disposed in three rows, having 
twenty-four in front. But before 
they began we were entertained with 
a pretty long preliminary harangue, 
in which the whole body made re- 
sponses to a single person who spoke. 
They recited sentences (perhaps verses) 
alternately with the chorus, and made 
many motions with the ** pagge,” in 
a very brisk mode, which were all 
applauded with ** mareeai " and ** fy- 
" words expressing two different 
degrees of praise. They divided into 
two bodies, with their back 
other, formed n shifted tl 
ranks as in the other dances, divided 
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o'clock ; and though they were doubt- 
less intended particularly either in 
honour of us, or to show a imen 
2 their EUN Mer niis of 
their own e atten ns specta- 
tors. Thai nimbe could not be 
— "v uy, on matt tn 
inequality of the ground; but 
reckoning the inner circle, and the 
number in depth, which was between 
twenty and thirty in many places, we 
supposed that there must be near 
4000. At the same time there were 
round the trading place at the tent 
and straggling about, at least as many 
more ; and some of us computed that 
eres tence ry H hers n than 
10,000 or 12,000 e in our neigh- 
bourhood—that AK T ithin po 
pass of a quarter of a mile, —drawn 
together for the most part by mere 
curiosity. 

At night we were entertained with 
the bomai, or night dances, on 
a space before Feenou's temporary 
habitation. They lasted about three 
hours, in which time we had about 
twelve of them performed, much after 
the same manner as those at 


head of fifty men who qms 
at Ha and he was well dressed 
with linen, a large piece of 

hung Found 


had put these poor people, or rather 
that they had put themselves, to much 
inconvenience; for bein 

gether on this uni 


a7 
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ment was conducted with far better 
order than could have been expected 
in so an assembly. Amongst 
such 4 — there r = a 
number of ill-disposed e, and we 
hourly experienced it. Al our eare 
and attention did not prevent their 
plundering us in every quarter, and 
that in the most daring and insolent 
manner. There was hardly anything 
that they did not attempt to steal ; 
and yet, as the crowd was always so 
great, I would not allow the sentries 
to fire, lest the innocent should suffer 
for the guilty. They once, at noon- 
day, ventured to aim at taking an 
anchor from off the Discovery's bows, 
and they would certainly have suc- 
ceeded if the fluke had not hooked 
one of the chain plates in € 
down the ship's side, from whic 
— could not — it by hand, 
and tackles were thi they were 
unacquainted with. e only act of 
violence they were guilty of was the 
breaking the shoulder-bone of one 
of our ts, so that she died soon 
after. This loss fell upon themselves, 
as she was one of those that I intended 
to leave upon the island ; but of this 
the person who did it was ignorant. 
Early in the morning of the 18th, 
an incident happened that strongly 
marked one of their customs. A man 
got out of a canoe into the quarter- 


oe urn enden 
a . e was 
iscovered, pursued, and ht 
alongside the ship. On this occasion 
three old women who were in the 
canoe made loud lamentations over 
the prisoner, beating their breasts and 
faces in a most violent manner with 
the inside of their fists, and all this 
was — n shedding s ox 
This mode of expressing what 
occasions — which almost all 
this le bear on the ſace over the 
pret set The repeated blows 
which they inflict upon this part 
abrade the skin, and make even the 
flow out in a considerable 
; and when the wounds are 
look as if a hollow circle 
had been in. On many ocea- 
sions they actually cut this part of the 


blood 
recent 


and stole | grea 
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face with an instrument, in the same 
manner as the people of Otaheite cut 
their heads. 

This day I bestowed on Mareewa- 
gee some presents in return for those 
we had received from him the day be- 
fore; and as the entertainments which 
he had then exhibited for our amuse- 
ment called upon us to make some 
exhibition in our way, I ordered the 
party of marines to go their 
exercise on the spot where his dances 
had been performed, and in the even- 
ing played off some fireworks at the 
same place. Poulaho, with all the 
principal chiefs, and a great number 
of people of all denominations, were 
present. The platoon firing, which 
was executed tolerably well, seemed 
to give them pleasure ; but they were 
lost in astonishment when they be- 
held our water rockets. They paid but 
little attention to the fife 
or French horns, that played durin 
the intervals. The King sat behi 
everybody, because no one is allowed 
to sit behind him, and, that his view 
might not be obstructed, nobody sat 
immediately before him ; but a lane, 
as it were, was made by the people 
from him quite down to the space 
allotted for the fireworks. 

In expectation of this evening show, 
the circle of natives about our tent 
the 
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the waist. They then lay hold of 
each other by this girdle, with a hand 


on each side; and he who succeeds 
in drawing his antagonist to him, im- 
mediately tries to lift him upon his 
breast and throw him upon his back ; 
and if he be able to turn round with 
him two or three times in that posi- 
tion before he throws him, his dex- 
terity never fails of procuring plau- 
dits from the spectators. If they 
be more equally matched, they close 
soon, and endeavour to throw each 
other by entwining their legs, or lift- 
ing each other from the ground, in 
which struggles they show a igi- 
ous exertion of strength, every muscle, 
as it were, being ready to burst with 
straining. When one is thrown, he 
immediately quits the field; but the 
victor sits down for a few seconds, 
then gets up and goes to the side he 
came from, who proclaim the vietory 
aloud, in a sentence delivered slowly 
and in a musical cadence. After sit- 
ting a short space, he rises again and 
challenges, when sometimes several 
antagonists make their appearance ; 
but he has the privilege of choosing 
which of them is eases to wrestle 
of daiane na e M Pa shoul 
of c o 
throw his Adm „until he himself 
be vanquished ; and then the o te 
side sing the song of victory in favour 
of their champion. It also often 
happens that five or six rise from 
each side and challenge together, in 
which case it is common to see three 
or four couple engaged on the field 
at cu But it 3. astonishing 
to see what temper they preserve in 
this exercise, for we observed no 
instances of their leaving the spot 
with the least di in their | 
countenances. When they find that | 
they are so equally matched as not | 
to be likely to throw each other, they | 
leave off by mutual consent. And if | 
Site Bll of ne s noh Mia ge E dons | 
not ap very clearly w 

the ve ee 


„ both sides sing the 


But no ponon who ham been yan- 


quished can engage with his conqueror 
a second time, i 
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The boxers advance sideways, 
changing the side at every pace, with 
one arm stretched fully out before, 
the other behind, and holding a piece 
of cord in one hand, which they wrap 
firmly about it when they find an 
antagonist, or else have done so before 
they enter, This I imagine they do 
to prevent dislocation of the hand or 
fingers. Their blows are directed 
chiefly to the head, but sometimes to 
the sides, and are dealt out with great 
activity. They shift sides, and box 
equally well with both hands. But 
one of their favourite and most dex- 
terous blows is to turn round on their 
heel just as they have struck their 
antagonist, and to give him another 
i eR one with the other hand 

ward, The boxing matches sel- 
dom last long, and the parties either 
leave off together, or one acknow- 
ledges his being beaten. But they 
never sing the song of victory in these 
cases, unless one strikes his adversary 
to the ground, which shows, that of 
the two, wrestling is their most ap- 
proved diversion. Not a, * boys 
engage in both the exercises, but fre- 
gunür little girls box very obstin- 
ately for In all which 
that they 


a short time. 
cases it does not 

ever consider it as the smallest dis- 
grace to be vanquished ; and the per- 
son overcome sits down with as much 
indifference as if he had never entered 
the lists. Some of our people ven- 
tured to contend with them in both 
exercises, but were always worsted, 
except in a few instances, where it 
Jar that the fear they were in of 
ollending us contributed more to the 
victory than the superiority of the 


person the engaged. 
The cattle which we had brought, 
on shore, how- 
I was 
en I 


and ines? were ded 

ev caref guard: 

—. no eral] Sisk, vh considered 
tio many 
end ther dex 
priating 
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tribution of them previously to my 
d . With this view, in the 
evening of the 19th, I assembled all 
the chiefs before our house, and my 
intended presentsto them were marked 
out. To Poulaho, the King, I gave 
a young English bull and cow; to 
Mareewagee, a Cape ram and two 
ewes; and to Feenou a horse and a 
mare, As my design to make such a 
distribution had been made known 
the day before, most of the people in 
the neighbourhood were then present. 
I instructed Ormai to tell them that 
there were no such animals within 
many months’ sail of their island ; 
that we had brought them for their use 
from that immense distance, at a vast 
trouble and expense; that therefore 
they must be careful not to kill any 
of hen till they had multiplied to a 
numerous race ; and lastly, that they 
and their children ought to remem- 


ber that they had received them from | part 


the men of ‘‘Britane.” He also ex- 

ined to them their several uses, 
and what else was necessary for them 
to know, or rather as far as he knew ; 
for Omai was not very well versed in 
such things himself. As I intended 
that the above presents should re- 
main with the other cattle till we 


ing them. The Kingand Feenon did 
so, but neither Mareewagee, nor any 
er person for him, took the least 
notice of the sheep afterwards; nor 
did old —— attend oe Y 
thong! was invited, and was 
inf eighbourhood. I had meant 
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have them again. The first step I took 
was to seize on three canoes that hap- 
pened to be alongside the ships. I 
then went ashore, and having found 
the King, his brother, Feenou, and 
some other chiefs, in the house that 
we occupied, I immediately put a 
guard over them, and gave them te 
understand that they must remain 
under restraint till not only the kid 
and the turkeys, but the other thin, 
that had been stolen from us, at dif- 
ferent times, were restored. 
concealed, as well as they could, their 
feelings on finding themselves 
soners ; and having assured me 
8 should be restored as I de- 
sired, sat down to drink their **kava," 
seemingly much at their ease, It was 
not long before &n axe and an iron 
wedge were brought to me. In the 
meantime some armed natives began 
to gather behind the house; but on a 
of our marchin inst 
them they d and vised 
the chiefs to give orders that no more 
should appear. Such orders were ac- 
cordingly ~~ by them, and they 
were obeyed. On asking them to 
aboard with me to dinner, they readily 
consented. But some having after- 
ward objected to the King’s going, he 
instantly rose up and declared he would 
be the first man. Accordingly we 
came on board. I kept them there 
till near 4 o'clock, when I conducted 
them ashore, and soon after the kid 
and one of the turkey cocks were 
brought back. The other, they said, 
should be restored the next morning. 
I believed this would happen, and re- 
leased both them and the canoes. 
After the chiefs had left us, I walked 
out with Omai to observe how the 
people about us fi for this was 


in general 
Nor is this 


returning to their 
while 


station was upon an uncultivated 
point of land, so that there were none 
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of the islanders who, ly, resided 
within half-a-mile A 8 Bat even 
at this distance, the multitude of 
strangers being so great, one might 
have expected that every house would 
have been much crowded, It was 
quite otherwise. The families resid- 
ing there were as much left to them- 
ede ns if there had not been a 
supernumerary visitor near them. All 
the strangers lived in little temporary 
sheds, or under trees and bushes; and 
the cocoa-trees were stripped of their 
branches to erect habitations for the 
chiefs. In this walk we met with 
about half-a-dozen women in one place 
at supper. Two of the company, I 
observed, 1 by the others, on 
our asking e reason they said 
taboo mattee," On further inquiry 
we found that one of them had two 
months before washed the dead corpse 
of a chief, and that on this account 
she was not to handle any food for five 


months. The other had performed 
the same office to the co of an- 
other person of inferior rank, and was 


now under the same restriction, but 
not for so long a time. At another 
lace hard by we saw another woman 
led ia Medi. Ub TRE ot E 
s o! 
above-mentioned Chio 
Early the next morning the King 
came on board to invite me to an 


entertainment which he proposed to 
ive the same day. He alread 
n under the barber's hands, his 


head being all besmeared with red 
pigment in order to redden his hair, 
which was naturally of a dark brown 
colour. After breakfast I attended 
him to the shore, and we found his 


F 
Ihe enclosed 


by. Whenthe yams 
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top of the first posts, they fastened 
a 5 to them, or E d till 
each pile was the height of thirty 
feet è upwards. On the top of one 
they placed two baked hogs, and on 
the top of the other a living one; and 
another they tied by the legs half- 
way up. It was matter of curiosity 
to observe with what facility and de- 
spatch these two piles were raised. 

ad our seamen been ordered to exe- 
cute such a work, they would have 
sworn that it could not be performed 
without uters; and the - 
ters would have called to their did & 
dozen different sorts of tools, ani 
have ed at least a hundred- 
weight of nails ; and after all it would 
have employed them as many days as 
it did these people hours. But sea- 
men, like most other amphibious ani- 
mals, are always the most helpless on 
land. Afterthey had completed these 
two piles, they made several other 
heaps of yams and bread-fruit on each 
side of the area, to which were added 
a turtle and a large quantity of excel- 
lent fish. All this, sith a JE 
cloth, a mat, and some red feathers, 


which I experienced at Ha; 

About 1 o'clock the n the 
„mai, or dances, the first of which 
was almost a copy of the first that 


y | was exhibited at Mareewagee's enter- 


tainment. The second was conducted 
by Captain Furneaux's Toobou, who, 
as we mentioned, had also danced 
there; and in this four or five women 


their clubs, as i 
occasion, And in the third 
which was the last now 
more men with their clubs 


dance, 
two 
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him at so rough a sport. At night 
we had the Phoma?” repeated, in 
which Poulahohimself danced, dressed 
in ish manufacture. But neither 
these nor the dances in the daytime 
were so considerable, nor carried on 
with so much spirit, as Feenou's or 
Mareewagee's; and therefore there is 
less occasion to be more i 

in our description of them. 

In order to be present the whole 
time, I dined ashore. The King sat 
down with us, but he neither ate nor 
drank. I found that this was owing 
to the presence of a female whom, at 
his desire, I had admitted to the 


dining party, and who, as we after- |i 


wards understood, had superior rank 
to himself As soon as this t 
e had dined, she ste p 
who put his hands to her 
feet, and then she retired. He imme- 
diately di his fingers into a glass 
of wine, and then received the obei 
ance of all her followers. This was 
the single instance we ever observed 
of his paying this mark of reverence 
to any person. At the King's desire 
I ordered some fireworks to be played 
off in the evening, but unfortunately 
being damaged, this exhibition did 
not answer expectation, 


to the Ki 


CHAPTER VIII. 


As no more entertainments were to 
be = — — npe TD Ain 
curiosity of the populace was is 
— well satisfied, on the day 
Poulaho's ‘‘ Haiva," most of 
Lol — bleh however, had 
i about us ; an — 
the negligence of our own e, — 
had continual instances of their de- 
— Some of the officers be- 


onging to both ships, who had made | this 


an excursion into the interior parts 
of the island without my leave, and 
without my know! re- 
this evening, an 

They 
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all which the natives had the dexterity 
to steal from them in the course of 
their ition. This affair was 
likely to be attended with incon- 
venient consequences. For our plun- 
dered travellers, upon their return, 
without consulting me, employed 
Omai to complain to the Ki 
treatment they had met with. 
what step I should take, 


much di repri- 
— iyn for having dear } to 
meddle. This reprimand put him 


the negotiation, having this powerful 
argument to urge, that he might depend 
upon my using no violent measures to 
oblige the natives to restore what had 
been taken from the gentlemen. Fee- 
nou, trusting to this declaration; re- 
turned toward the evening; and, 
enco ed by his reception, Poulaho 
favoured us with his company the day 
after. 

Both these chiefs, upon this occa- 
sion, very justly observed to me that 
if any of my people at any time wanted 
to go into the country, they ought to 
be acquainted with it ; in which case 
ey would send 
with them, and 
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water; we had finished the repairs of 
our sails; and had little more to ex- 
2 from the inhabitants of the pro- 
uce of their island. However, as an 
eclipse of the sun was to ha upon 
the 5th of the next month, I resolved 
to defer sailing till that time had 
elapsed, in order to have a chance of 
observing it. Having therefore some 
days of leisure before me, a party of 
us, accompanied by Poulaho, set out 
early next morning in a boat, for 
Moos, the village where he and the 
other great men usually reside. As 
we rowed up the inlet, we met with 
fourteen canoes "—— company, 
in one of which was Poulahe's son. 
In each canoe was a triangular net, 
extended between two poles, at the 
lower end of which was a cod! to re- 
ceive and secure the fish. They had 
already caught some fine mullets, and 
they put about a dozen into our boat. 
I desired to see their method of fish- 
ing, which they readily complied 
with. A shoal of fish was supposed 
to be — 5 one of the banks, which 
they instantly enclosed in a long net 
= a seine or -— This the 
ers, one ing into the water out 

of oed a er with the tri- 
; with 


the seine, or caught them as they at- 
tempted to leap over it, They showed 
us the whole process of this operation 
(which seemed to be a sure one), by 
throwing in some of the fish they 
already caught, for at this time there 
happened to be none upon the bank 
that was enclosed. 

Leaving the prince and his fishin, 
party, we proceeded to the bottom o 
the 
done before on our 5 errand to 
see Mareewagee. soon as we got 
on shore, the — desired Omai to 
tell me that I need be under no ap- 
prehensions about the boat or any- 

in her, for not à single article 
betouched by any one; and we 
afterward found this to be the case, 
We were immediately conducted to 
one of Poulsho's houses not far off, 


1 A bag, or pocket. 


y, and landed where we had | h 
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and near the public one, or malaee, 
in which we had been, when we first 
visited Mooa, This, though pretty 
large, seemed to be his private habi- 
tation, and was situnted within a 
plantation. The King took his seat. 
at one end of the house, and the 
le who came to visit him sat 
own, as they arrived, in a semicircle 
at the other end. The first thing 
done was to a bowl of **kava, 
and to order some yams to be baked 
for us, While these were Betting 
ready, some of us, accompanied by a 
few of the King's attendants, and 
Omai as our interpreter, walked out 
to take a view of a ''fiatooka," or 
"AR which we had observed 
to be almost close by the house, and 
was much more extensive, and seem- 
ingly of more consequence, than any 
we had seen at the other islands. 
We were told that it belonged to the 
King. It consisted of three pretty 
large houses, situated upon a ke 
und, or rather just by the brink 
it, with a small one at some distance, 
all ranged longitudinally, The mid- 
dle house of the three first was by 
much and i 


pools and the whole was enclosed 
71 flat stones of hard coral rock, 
properly hewn, placed on their edges; 
one of which stones measured twelve 


ouses, contrary to what we had seen 
before, was open on one side; and 
within it were two rude wooden busts 
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it should seem, are seldom raised; | jecting 


for these had probably been erec! 


several ages We were told that 
the dead had buried in each of 


these houses; but no marks of this 
appeared. In one of them was the 
carved head of an Otaheite canoe, 
which had been driven ashore on their 
coast, nnd deposited here. At the 
foot of the rising ground was a large 
area or grass plot, with different trees 
planted about it; amongst which 
— oq 8 n. ton 
very K ese, as they resemble 
the cypress, had a fine effect in such 
a place. There was also a row of low 
palms near one of the houses, and be- 

ind it a ditch in which lay a great 
number of old baskets. 

After dinner, or rather after we had 
refreshed ourselves with some provi- 
sions which we had brought with us 
Írom our ship, we made an excursion 
into the country, taking a pretty 
large circuit, attended by one of the 
King's ministers. Our train was not 
great, as he would not suffer the 
rabble to follow us. He also obliged 
all those whom we met upon our pro- 
gress to sit down till we had passed ; 
which is a mark of respect due only 
to their sovereigns. We found by far 
the greatest part of the country cul- 
tivated, and planted with various 
sorts of productions; and most of 


lying fallow ; and there were p 
at had never been touched, but lay 
in a state of nature; and yet even 
these were useful in affording them 
timber, as they were generally covered 
ES oni Sapte QE 
uninhabit ouses, which, we 
were told, belonged 
There were man 


the level, travelling was 
14 iia e i that o eed 


vck which is found at the shore, pro- | 


AT POULAHO'S HOUSE, 


several men. 
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surface, and perfor- 
ated and cut into all those i its 
which are usually seen in that 
lie within the wash of the tide. And 
yet these very spots, with hardly an 
soil upon them, were covered with 
luxuriant tion. We were con- 
ducted to several little pools and to 
some springs of water; butin general 
they were either stinking or brackish, 
though recommended to us by the 
nativesas excellent, The former were 
mostly inland, the latter near the 
shore of the bay and below high-water 
mark; so that tolerable water could 
be taken up from them only when the 
tide was out. 

When we returned from our walk, 
which was not till the dusk of the 
evening, our su was ready. It 
consisted of a hog, some fish, 
and yams, all excellently well cooked 
after the method of these islands. As 
there was nothing to amuse us after 
supper, we followed the custom of the 
country, and lay down to sleep, our 
beds being mats spread upon the floor, 
and cloth to cover us. The King, 
who had made himself very hippy 
with some wine and brandy which we 
had brought, slept in the same house, 
as well as several others of the natives. 
Long before daybreak he and they all 
rose, and sat conversing by moon- 
light. The conversation, as might 
well be guessed, turned wholly upon 


ing above the 


before they returned, and wi 
them several more of their country- 
to 
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and his circle of attendants drinking 
the second bowl of “kava.” That 
being emptied, he told Omai that he 
was. going presently to perform a 
mourning ceremony, called ** d 
on account of a son who had been 
dead some time, and he desired us to 
necompany him. We were glad of 
the opportunity, expecting to see 
somewhat new or curious. 

The first thing the chief did was to 
step out of the house, attended by 
two old women, and put on a new 
suit of clothes, or rather a new piece 
of cloth, and over it an old ragged 
mat that might have served his great- 
mandraka on some such occasion. 

is servants, or those who attended 
him, were all dressed in the same 
manner, excepting that none of their 
mats could vie in antiquity with that 
of their master. Thus equipped, we 
marched off, preceded by about eight 
or ten persons, all in the above habits 
of ceremony, each of them besides 
having a small green bough about his 
neck. Poulaho held his h in his 
hand till we drew near the place of 
rendezvous, when he also put it about 
his neck. We now entered a small 
enclosure, in which was a neat house, 
and we found one man sitting before 
it. As the company — they 
pulled off the branches from 
round their necks and threw them 
away. The King having first seated 
himself, the others sat down before 
him in the usual manner. The —— 
increased, by others dropping in, to 
the number of 100 or upwards, mostl 
old men, all dressed as above descri 


The company being completely as- 
sembled, a large mot „ kava," 
brought by one of the s servants, 


was produced, and a bow! which con- 
tained four or five gallons. Several 
persons now began to chew the root, 
and this bowl was made brim-full of 


liquor. While it was 
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me, Afterward, as each cup was 
filled, the man who filled it asked 
who was to have it. Another then 
named the person, and to him it was 
carried. As the bowl low, the 
man who distributed the liquor seemed 
rather at a loss to whom cups of it 
should be next sent, and frequently 
consulted those who sat near him. 
This mode of distribution continued 
while any liquor remained, and though 


not the company had a share, 
t4 no one seemed dissatisfied. About 
alf-a-dozen cups served for all, and 


each, as it was emptied, was thrown 
down upon the ground, where the 
servants pieked it up and carried it to 
be filled in. ring the whole 
time the chief and his circle sat, as 
was usually the case, with a great 
deal of gravity, hardly speaking a 
word to each other. We had long 
waited in expectation each moment 
of seeing the mourning ceremony 
begin, — soon after the kava 
was drank out, to our t surprise 
and disappointment they all rose up 
and di , and Poulaho told us 
he was now ready to attend. ns to the 
ships. If this was a mo 

mony, it was a strange one, 
it was the second, third, 


For, excepting the change of dress 
and the potting the green bough 
round their necks, nothing seemed to 
have passed at this meeting but what 
we saw them practise too frequently 
every day, 

As soon as this mourning ceremony 
was over, we left Mooa and set out to 
return to the ships. While we rowed 
down the lagoon or inlet, we met witb 
two canoes m: in from fishing. 

to be called 
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proceeded down the inlet we over- 
took a sailing canoe, Every 

Tson 5S her that was upon 
is legs when we came up sat down 


till we had even the man 
who steered, though he could not 


manage the helm except in a stand- | th 


ok postre, j 
en we got on board the ship I | 
found that everything had been quiet 
during my absence, not a theft having 
been committed, of which Feenou 
and Futtafaihe, the King's brother, 
who had undertaken the management 
of his coun en, boasted not a 
little, This shows what power the 
chiefs have when they have the wil] 


to execute it, which we were seldom | peop! 


to expect, since whatever was stolen 


from us generally, if not always, was 
conveyed to them. The con- 
duct of the natives was of short dura- 


tion, for the next day six or eight of 
them assaulted some of our people 
who were sawing planks. They were 
fired upon by the sentry, and one 
was supposed to be wounded and three 
others taken. These I kept confined 
till night, and did not dismiss them | 
without punishment. After this they 
behaved with a little more cireumspec- 
tion, and gave us much less trouble. 
This change of behaviour was cer- 
tainly occasioned by the man being 
wounded, for before they had only 
been told of the effect of firearms, but 
now they had felt it. The repeated 
insolence of the natives had induced 
me to order the muskets of the sen- 
tries to be loaded with small shot, 
and to authorise them to fire on par- 
ticularoccasions. I took it for granted, 
therefore, that this man had only 
been wounded with small shot, But 
Mr King and Mr Anderson, in an ex- 
cursion into the country, met with 
him, and found indubitable marks of 
his ing been wounded, but = 


ball, 
enough ready 
to swear that its contents were only 
small &hot.! 


3 Mr Anderson's account of the ex» | little 


NATIVES FIRED AT BY A SENTINEL. 
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I had prolonged m at this 
BRA ui osooni of o tee g 


eclipse; but on the 9d of July, on 
looking at the micrometer belongi 

to the Board of pas ipu. I found 
some of the rack-wor and 


which there was not time to do before 
it was intended to be used. Prepar- 


ing now for our de I got on 

Efe det mt idend prium 
i such 

—— rom at as 


it out of my 
here, and a£ t carry 
the breed to Otaheite, for which island 
they were originally intended. I was 
sorry afterwards that I did not give 
the preference to Tongataboo, as the 
present would have been of more value 
there than at Otaheite ; for the natives 
of the former island, I am persuaded, 
would have taken more pains to mul- 
tiply the breed. The next day we 
took up our anchor, and moved the 
nicht bo read — ter avn — 
d s first favourable 8 
through thenarrows. The King, 5 
was one of our uror Age day at 


d o 2 — ———— 
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tive in his absence, that the people 
might pay it the same obeisance they 
do to Himself in person. He was 
asked what had been usually employed 
for this purpose before he got this 
late ; and we had the satisfaction of 
earning from him that this — — 
honour had hitherto been conferred 
on a wooden bowl in which he washed 
his hands. The other extraordinary 
use to which he meant to apply it, in 
the room of his wooden bowl, was to 
discover a thief. He said that when 
anything was stolen, and the thief 
could not be found out, the le 
were all assembled together before 
him, when he washed his hands in 
water in this vessel; after which it 
was cleaned, and then the whole mul- 
titude advanced, one after another, 
and touched it in the same manner 
—— rr van X ult they 
pay him obeisance, the gui T- 
son touched it, he died pa os’ 
upon the spot, not by violence, but 
by the hand of Providence ; and if any 
one refused to touch it, his refusal 
was a clear proof that he was the man. 
In the morning of the 5th, the da 

of the E 
aud cloudy, with showers of rain, so 
that we had little hopes of an obser- 
vation, About 9 o'clock the sun 
broke out at intervals for about half- 
an-hour; after which it was totally 
obscured till within a minute or two 
of the beginning of the eclipse. We 
were all at our telescopes, viz, Mr 
Bayly, Mr King, - Clerke, Mr 
Bligh, and myself. I lost the obser- 
vation by not having a dark glass at 
hand suitable to the clouds that were 
continually passing over the sun; and 
Mr Bligh had not got the sun into 
the field of bis telescope ; so that the 
commencement of the eclipse was only 
Observed by the other three gentle. 
men, and by them, with an uncer. 
tainty of several seconds, as follows : 


Mr Bayly, at — 11 46 39] 
a 46 23 
a 1 

Capt. atll 47 5 


Apparent timo. 
Mr Bayly and Mr King observed 
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with the achromatic telescopes be- 
longing to the Board of Longitude, of 


ual magni wers; and Cap- 
tain Clerke o ered with one of the 


reflectors. "The sun appeared at in- 
tervals till about the middle of the 
eclipse; after which it was seen no 
more during the day, so that the end 
could not be observed, The disap- 
pointment was of little consequence, 
since the longitude was more 
ET determined, independently 
of this eclipse, by lunar observations. 
As soon as we knew the eclipse to be 
over, we packed up the instruments, 
took down the observatories, and sent 
everything on board that had not 
been already removed. As none of 
the natives taken the least notice 
or care of the three sheep allotted to 
Mareewagee, I ordered them to be 
carried back to the shi I was 
22 that if I — E — 
ere they run t risk of being de- 
3 d. \That animal did 
not exist upon this island when I first 
visited it in 1773; but I now found 


they had got a good many, partl 
from the breed then left by mysel. 
and partly from some imported since 
that time from an island not re- 
mote, called Feejee. The dogs, how- 
ever, at present not found their 
way into any of the Friendly Islands 
zem Tongataboo ; and none but the 
chiefs there had as yet got possession 
of any. l 


CHAPTER IX. 


We were now ready to sail; but 
the wind being easterly, we had not 
sufficient daylight to turn through 
the narrows, either with the morning 
or with the evening flood ; the one 
falling out too early, and the other 
too late. So that, without a —— 
wind, we were under a necessity 

waiting two or three days. I took 
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the opportunity of this delay to be 
present at a public solemnity to which 
the King had invited us when we 
went last to visit him, and which, he 
had informed us, was to be performed 
on the 8th. With a view to this, he 
and all the people of note quitted our 
neighbourhood on the 7th, and re- 
paired to Mooa, wherethe solemnity 
was to be exhibited. A party of us 
followed them the next morning. We 
understood from what Poulaho had 
said to us that his son and heir was 
now to be initiated into certain privi- 
leges; amongst which was that of 
eating with his father, an honour he 
had not as yet been admitted fo. 

We arrived at Mooa about 8 o'clock, 
and found the King with a large cirele 
of attendants sitting before him, with- 
in an enclosure so small and dirty as 
to excite my wonder that any such 
could be found in that neighbourhood. 
They were intent upon their usual 


morni 

bowl of “kava,” As was no 
liquor for us, we walked out to visit 
some of our friends, and to observe 
what preparations might be making 
for the ceremony which was soon to 
begin, About 10 o'clock, the people 
began to assemble in a large area 
which is before the '* malaee," or great 
house, to which we had been con- 
ducted the first time we visited Mooa, 
At the end of a road that opens into 
this area stood some men with 

and clubs, who kept constantly recit- 
ing or chanting short sentences in a 
mournful tone, which conveyed some 
idea of distress, and as if they called 
for something. This was continued 
about an hour; and in the meantime 
many people came down the road, 
each of them bringing a yam tied to 


1 
* 

à 

g 
gas 
EE 
R 
Fe 


occupation, in preparing a | the 


p 
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or spear, and guarded on the right b 
— ary -—À: armed with Ho x 
weapons, man carrying a livi 
pigeon on a perch closed the rear o! 
the procession, in which about 250 
persons walked. 

res zo desired by me to ask the 
chief to wi yams were to 
be thus pna with so much solem- 

But, as "^r 

to give us theinformation we wan 
two or three of us followed the 
cession, contrary to his inclination. 
We found that they sto; before a 
** morai " or *'fiatooka of one house, 
standing upon a mount, which was 
hardly a quarter of a mile from the 

lace where they first assembled. 

ere we observed them depositing 
and making them up into 
bundles; but for what we 
could not learn. And as our presence 
seemed to give them uneasiness, we 
left them and returned to Poulaho, 
who told us we might amuse ourselves 
by walking about, as nothing would 
be done for some time, The fear of 


losing any of the ceremony pre- 
vented our being long absent. en 
we returned to the King, he desired 


from the boat; for as ing 
very soon be ''taboo," if any of our 

ple, or of their own, should be 
ound walking about, they wonld be 
knocked down with clubs, nay, **ma- 
teed,” that is, killed. He ac. 
quainted us that we could not be 
present at the ceremony ; but that we 
should be conducted to a pe where 


might see everything 
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] did not much like this restriction, 
and therefore stole out to see what 
2 prune going forward. 
ound very few people stirring, except 
those dressed to attend the ceremony ; 
some of whom had in their hands 
small poles about four feet long, and 
to the under-part of these were fast- 
ened two or three other sticks, not 
bigger than one's finger, and about 
six inches in length. These men 
were going toward the *' morai " just 
— I — the same ze 
and was seve times y 
them, all erying out e Hon. 
ever, I went forward without much 
ing them, till I carme in sight 

of the “morai,” and of the people 
who were sitting before it. I wasnow 
urged very strongly to go back ; and 
not knowing what might be the con- 
sequence of a refusal, I complied. I 
had observed that the people who 
carried the poles passed this ** morai," 
or what I may as well call temple ; 
and guessing from this circumstance 


thatsomething was beyond | all 


7 which might be worth looki 5 


fellows off, I 
laeo” where I 
from thenee made an e 


could watch the 
company from the King's tation, 
I repaired thither, very much to the 
satisfaction of those who attended me. 


i * In the Chapter immediately pre- 
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As soon as I got in, I acquainted 
the gentlemen who had come with 


I| me from the ships with what I had 


seen ; and we took a proper station 
to watch the result. e number of 
people at the *'fiatooka" continued 
to increase for some time; and at 
length we could see them quit their 
sitting posture and march off in pro- 
cession. They walked in pairs, one 
after another, every pair ing be- 
tween them one of the r^ les 
above mentioned, on their sh ers. 
We were told that the small pieces of 
Sticks fastened to the poles were 
yams; so that probably they were 
t this root emblema- 
The hindmost man of each 
for the most part, placed one 
hands to the middle of the 
pole, as if without this additional 
to 


— 
couple, 
of lis 


fence adjoining to the area of the 
‘t fiatooka" where the yams had been 
deposited in the forenoon. 


good deal of company; and I ob- 
served that all the 
round 
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we could see pretty distinctly every- 
thing that was transacting on 
other side. 3 

On our arrival at our station, we 
found two or three hundred people 
sitting on the grass near the end of 
the road that opened into the area 
of the ‘‘morai;” and the number 


continually increased by others join- | th 


At length arrived a few 
men carrying some small poles, and 
branches or leaves of the — 
tree ; upon their first appearance ano 
man seated himself in the road, and 
with his face toward them, pronounced 
a long oration in a serious tone, He 
then retired back, and the others 
advancing to the middle of the area, 
began to erect a small shed, employ- 
ing for that purpose the m 

above mentioned, When they had 
finished their work, they all squatted 
down for a moment before it, then 
rose up and retired to the rest of the 
company. Soon after came Poulaho's 
son, preceded by four or five men, and 
they seated themselves a little aside 
from the shed, and rather behind it. 
After them appeared twelve or four- 
teen women of the first rank, walking 
slowly in pairs, each pair carrying 
between them a narrow piece of white 
cloth extended, about two or three 


ing them. 


tance on his left, and there seated 
themselves. Poulaho himself soon 
made his appearance, 


5 and 


abreast, and sat down on his son's 
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little after each other, and running 
hastily to the opposite side of the 
area, sat down for a few seconds ; 
after which cm returned in the 
same manner to their former stations. 
To them succeeded two men, each of 
whom held a small green branch in 
his hand, who got up and approached 
e prince, sitting down for a few 
seconds, three different times as they 
advanced; and then, turning their 
backs, retired in the same manner, 
inclining their branches to each other 
as they sat. In a little time two 
more repeated this ceremony. 

The grand procession which I had 


up and retired in the same order, 
closing their hands, which they held 
before them, with the most serious 
aspect, and seated themselves along 
the front of the area. During all the 
time that 1 ma 
coming in iting their 

three men who set under the’ shed 
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tunity which might afford any infor- 
mation abont the religious or the poli- 
tical institutions of this people. The 
small sticks or poles which had been 
brought into the area by those who 
walked in procession, being left lying 
on the ground after the crowd h 
dispersed, I went and examined them. 
1 found that to the middle of each two 
or three small sticks were tied, as 
has been related. — Yet we had been 
repeatedly told by the natives who 
stood near us that they were young 
yams, insomuch that some of our 
ety believed them rather than 
eir own eyes. As I had the de- 
monstration of my senses to satisfy 
me that they were not feal yams, it is 
clear that we ought to have under- 
stood that they were only the artificial 
representations of these roots. 

Our supper was got ready about 7 
o'clock. It consisted of fish and 
yams, We might have had pork 
also; but we did not choose to kill a 


to us for that He sw 
with us, and dunk pretty — ot 


with him and several'of his attend- 
ants. About 1 or 2 o'clock in the 
morning they waked and conversed 
for about an hour, and then went to 
sleep again. All but Poulaho him- 
self rose at day-break, and went I 
know not whither. Soon after, a 
woman, one of those who generally 
attended upon the chief, came in an 
inquired where he was. I pointed 
him out to her, and she immediately 
sat down by him, and the same 
operation which Mr Anderson had 
seen practised upon Futtafaihe, tap- 
ping or beating gently with her 
clenched fists on his thighs. This, 
instead of prolonging his sleep as was 
intended, the con effect ; 
however, though he awaked, he con- 
tinued to lie down. Omai and I now 
went to visit the prince, who had 
rted from us early in the evening. 
or he did not lodge with the King, 
bnt in ts of his own, or at 
least as had been allotted 


returned 
to ships; and we were all 


E 
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him, at some distance from hia 
father's house, We found him with 
a circle of boys, or youths, about his 
own age, sitting before him; and an 
old woman and an old man, who 
seemed to have the care of him, sit- 
ting behind. There were others, both 
men and women, employed about 
their necessary affairs in different de- 
rtments, who probably belonged to 
is household. 
— — ince we c to the 
ing. By this time he got 
— lut a crowded circle before ME 
composed chiefly of old men. While 
a large bowl of **kava" was prepar- 
ing, a baked hog and yams, smoking 
hot, were brought in, the greatest 
part of which fell to our share, and 
was very acceptable to the boat's 
crew; for these people eat very little 
in the morning, especially the“ kava” 
drinkers. I afterward walked ont 
and visited several other chiefs; and 
found that all of them were taking 
their morning draught, or had 
taken it. Returning to the King, 
found him asleep in a small retired 
hut, with two women Lic on his 
breech. BS ors 1 e ? arose 
i en some an 
Sich tasted as if they wired 
stewed in  cocoa-nut milk, were 
brought to him. Of these he ate a 
large portion, and — down once 
more to sleep. I now left him, and 
carried to the prince a present of 
cloth, beads, and other articles, which 
I had brought with me from the shi 
forthe purpose, There was a sufi 
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feast, which was presently served 
and consisted of two pigs and — 


I roused the drowsy monarch to par- 
take of what he had provided for our 
entertainment. In the meantime 


two mullets and some shell-fish were 
brought to him, as I supposed, for 
his separate portion. But he joined 
it to our fare, sat down with us, and 
made a hearty meal, 

When dinner was over, we were 
told that the ceremony would soon 
begin, and were strictly enjoined not 
to walk out. I had resolved, how- 
ever, to peep no longer from behind 
the curtain, but to mix with the 
actors themselves if ible. With 
this view I stole out from the planta- 
tion, and walked toward the ‘‘morai,” 
the scene of the solemnity. I was 
several times desired to go back by 
people whom I met; but I paid no 
regard to them, and they suffered me 
to passon, When I arrived at the 
“morai,” I found a number of men 
seated on the side of the area, on 
each side of the road that leads 
up to it, A few were sitting on 
the opposite side of the area, and 
two men in the middle of it, with 
their faces turned to the “morai,” 
When I got into the midst of the 
first company, I was desired to sit 
down, which I accordingly did. 
Where I sat there were lying a num- 
ber of small bundles or com- 
posed of cocoa-nut leaves, and tied to 
sticks made into the form of hand- 
barrows. All theinformation I could 
get about them was that they were 

*taboo," Our number kept contin- 
ually increasing; every one coming 
from the same quarter. From time 
to time, one or another of the com- 
pany turned himself to those who 
were coming to join us, and made a 
short speech ; in which I could remark 
that the word “‘arakee,” that ic, King, 
was generally mentioned. One man 
said something that produced bursts 
e aped an mut ica pales 
others of the s met with public 

several times di 


8 1 was e- 
red to leave the place; and at last, 
when they found that I would not stir, 
after some seeming consultation they 
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applied to me to uncover my shoulders 
as theirs were, With this reqnest I 
5 and then they seemed to be 
no longer uneasy at my presence. 
Isata full hour without anythin, 
more going forward, beside what 
have mentioned. At len the 
prince, the women, and the King all 
came in, as they had done the da 


before. e ce bein 
under the shed, after his’ father's 


arrival, two men, each a 
piece of mat, came ting some- 
hing seriously, and put them about 
him. The assem people now 


in the account of the proceedings of 
the former day. Soon after, the two 
r 
aren a short or 3 
and then the whole body Pow on 
whom I had my place started up, and 
tan and seated themselves before the 
shed under which the prince and three 
or four men were sitting. I was now 
partly under the management of one 
of the company, who seemed very 
assiduous to serve me. By his means 
I was placed in such a situation, that 
if I had been allowed to make use of 
my eyes, nothing that could 


ve escaped me. But it was neces- 
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hand, while he made a short speech his face to the morai;“ but this 


or prayer; then laid it down and 
called for another, repeating the same 
words as beſore; and thus he went 
- dp a the whole number of baskets. 
The fish were presented, one by one, 
on the forked sticks, as they eame in, 
to two men who sat on the left, and 
who till now held green branches in 
their hands, The first fish they laid 
down on their right, and the second 
on their left, When the third was 
presented, a stout-looking man who 
sat behind the other two reached his 
arm over between them and made a 
snatch at it; as also did the other 
two at the very same time. Thus 
they seemed to contend for every fish 
that was presented ; but as there were 
two hands against one, besides the 
advantage of situation, the man be- 
hind got nothing but pieces ; for he 
never quitted his hold till the fish was 
torn out of his hand, and what little 
remained init he shook out behind 
him,  Theothers laid what they got 
on the right and left alternately. At 
length, either by accident or dein 
the man behind got ion of a 
whole fish without either of the other 
two so much as ing it. At this 
the word“ "w signifies 
Very 1” or ** Well done!" was 
uttered in a low voice throughout the 
whole crowd. It seemed that he had 

formed now all that was expected 

m him, for he made no attempt 
upon the few fish that came after. 

ese fish, as also the baskets, were 
all delivered, by the persons who 
brought them in, sitting; and in the 
mo * cw NE the small 

es, whi e procession car- 
LU» had been laid upon the ground. 

The last procession being closed, 
there was some novas. dog praying 
by different persons. Then on some 
signal being given, we all started up, 
ran several paces to the left, and sat 
down with our backs to the prince 
and the few who remained with him. 
I was desired not to look behind me. 
However, neither this injunction, nor 
the remembrance of Lot's wife, dis- 
couraged me from facing about. I 
now saw that the prince turned 


last movement had wee 50 man 
people between him and me, that 
could not perceive what was doi 
Iwas afterward assured that at this 
very time the prince was admitted to 
the high hononr of eating with his 
father, which till now had never been 
permitted to him ; a piece of roasted 
yam being presented to each of them 
for this purpose. is was the more 
Va yn -i we had pe told em 
that this was to uring 
the solemnity ; oad ec AA people 
turned their backs to them at thi 
time, which they always do when 
their monarcheats. After some little 
time we all faced about, and formed a 
semicircle before the prince, leaving a 
large openspace between us. Presently 
there appeared some men coming to- 
ward us, two and two, bearing large 
sticks or poles upon their should 
making a noise that might be 
singing, and "ts their hands as 
they advanced. When they had got 


The latter instantly 
poles from their shoulders 
and scam off; and the others 
attacked the poles, and, having beat 
them most unmercifully, returned to 
their places. As the pole-bearers 
ran off, they gave the challenge that 
is usual here in wrestling; and not 
long after, a number of stout fello 


co 
down the 


the opposite side almost at the 
same instant. The two ies par- 
aded about the area for a few minutes, 
and then retired each to their own 
side. After this there were i 
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I nowwent and examined theseveral 
baskets which had been presented ; a 
curiosity that I was not allowed before 
to indulge, because everything was 
then ‘‘taboo.” But the solemnity 
being now over, they became simply 
what I found them to be, empty 
baskets. So that whatever they were 
supposed to contain was emblemati- 
mir represented. And so indeed 
was every other thing which had been 
brought in procession except the fish. 
We endeavoured in vain to find out 
the meaning, not only of the ceremony 
in general, which is called ** Natche,” 
but of its different parts. Weseldom 

t any other answer to our inquiries, 
— „Taboo;“ a word which, I have 
beſore observed, is applied to many 
other things. But as the prince was 
evidently the principal person con- 
cerned in it; and as we had been 
told by the King, ten days before the 
celebration of the ** Natche," that the 
people would bring in yams for him 
and his son to eat together ; and as he 
even described some part of the cere- 
mony, we concluded from what he 
bad then said, and from what we now 
saw, that an oath of allegiance, if I 
may so express myself, or solemn 
promise, was on this oceasion made 
to the prince, as the immediate suc- 
cessor to the dignity, to stand 
by him and to furnish him with the 
several articles that 4 emble- 
matically represen t seems 
the more probable, as all the principal 
people of the island whom we had 
ever seen assisted in the processions. 
But be this as it may, the whole was 
conducted with a great deal of mysteri- 
ous solemnity ; and that there was a 
mixture of religion in the institution 
was evident not only from the place 
where it was performed, but from the 
manner of performing it. Our dress 
andd ent had never been valled 
in question u 
whatever. 


and flowing over our shoulders ; 
we should like themselves sit cross- 
legged, and at times in the most 
humble posture, with down-cast eyes 


and hands locked together: all which 
requisites were most devoutly observed 
by the whole assembly. And, lastly, 
eed d one — — from the 
solemnity but the principal le 
and those who assisted in the iix. 
tion. All these circumstances were 
to me a sufficient testimony that upon 
is occasion they considered them- 
selves as acting under the immediate 
inspection of a Supreme Being. The 
1 “Natche” may be considered, 
m theabove account of it, as merely 
— For the small quantity 
Tu which we saw the da: 
could not be intended as a gene 
contribution ; and indeed we were 
given to understand that they were 
a portion consecrated to the **€ Y 
or divinity. But we were informed 
that in about three monthsthere would 
be performed, on the same aceount, 
a far more important and grander 
solemnity ; on which occasion not 
only the tribute of Tongataboo, but 
that of Hapaee, Vavaoo, and of all 
the other islands, would be brought 
to the chief, and confirmed more aw- 
fully by sacrificing ten human victims 
from amongst the inferior sort of 
people. A horrid solemnity indeed ! 
which is a most significant instance 
of the influence of gloomy and ignor- 
ant superstition over the minds of one 
of the most benevolent and humane 
nations upon earth. inquiri 
into the reasons of so bar! 
practice, they i said that it was a 
necessary of the “ Natche ; " 
and that if they omitted it the deity 
would certainly destroy their king. 
Before the assembly broke up, the 
day was far spent; and as we were at 
some distance from the ships, and had 
an intricate navigation to go through, 
we were in haste to set out 
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would attend me to Eooa ; but, if I 
did not wait, that he would follow 
me thither. I understood at the 
same time, that if it had not been for 
the death of this woman most of the 
chiefs would have accompanied us to 
that island, where, it seems, all of 
them have possessions I would 
gladly have waited to see this cere- 
1nony also, had not the tide been now 
favourable for the ships to get through 
the narrows. The wind, besides, 
which, for several days past had been 
very boisterous, was now moderate 
and settled; and to have lost this 
opportunity might have detained us 
a fortnight longer. But, what was 
decisive against my waiting, we under- 
stood that the funeral ceremonies 
would last five days ; which was too 
long a time, as the ships lay in such 
a situation that I could not get to sea 
at pleasure. I however, assured the 
King that if we did not sail I should 
certainly visit him again the next day. 
And so we all took leave of him, and 
set out for the ships, where we arrived 
about 8 o'clock in the evening. 

I had forgot to mention that Omai 
was present at this day's cere- 


mony as well MM nS 
not l er, nor 41 know that hé 


was there till it was almost over, He | Road. 


afterwards told me that as soon as the 
King saw that I had stolen out from 
the plantation, he sent several people 
one after another to desire me to come 
back. Probably these messen 

were not admitted to the place where 
I was; for I saw nothing of them. 
At last re oe was t to 
the chief that L had actually stripped 
in conformity to their custom ; and 


then he told Omai that he might be | h 
t also, if he would comply with | i 


all the necessary forms. Omai had 
no objection, as nothing was required 
of him but to conform to the custom 
of his own country. Accordingly he 
was furnished with a proper dress, and 
i Cen at the ceremony as one of 
the natives, It is likely that one 
reason of our being excluded at first 
was an apprehension 

not submit to the requisites to qualify 

us to assist. 


that we would | fi 
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WhileIwasattendi e “Natche” 
at Mooa, I ordered the horses, bull 
and cow, and goats, to be brought 
thither, thin i that they would be 
safer there, under the eyes of the 
chiefs, than at a place that would be 
3 

our departure. ides the 
above-mentioned animals, we left with 
our friends here a yo boar and 
three: young sows of the English 
breed. They were exceedingly desir- 
m 1 ing, no Ses that 
wo! ly improve their own 
terrd which is: — Feenou 
also got from us two rabbits, a buck, 
and a doe; and before we sailed we 
were told that young ones had been 
already produced. the cattle suc- 
ceed, of which I make no doubt, it 
will be a vast acquisition to these 
islands ; and as Tongataboo is a fine 
level country, the horses cannot but 
be Wok ch he morning 
ighing anchor on the morni 
of the Oth, the ships got with some 
difficulty through the channel, and 
did not weather the east end of Ton- 
boo before 10 o'clock next night. 
the me of the 12th 


called by the natives Eooa, or English 
e name Cook had given to 
his station in 1773.] 


1 [n the account of Nee Cook’s 
ormer voyage, he calls n 

he then moet with at ^ 
Tioony.— Note in Original 


JvLx 1777.] 
lieve the water of this spring might 
be good, were it ible to take it 
before the tide mixes with it. Find- 
ing that we did not like this, our 
friends took us a little way into the 
island, where in a deep chasm we 
found very good water, which, at the 
expense of some time and trouble, 
might be conveyed down to the shore 
by means of spouts or troughs that 
could be made with plantain leaves 
and the stem of the tree. But rather 
than undertake that tedious task I 
resolved to rest contented with the 
supply the ships had got at Tongata- 
boo. Before I returned on board 
set on foot a trade for hogs and yams. 
Of the former we could procure but 
few, but of the latter plenty. I put 
ashore at this island the ram and two 
ewes of the Cape of Good Hope breed 
of sheep, entrusting them to the care 
of Taoofa, who seemed proud of his 
charge. It was fortunate, perhaps, 
that Mareewagee, to whom I had 
given them, as before mentioned, 
slighted the present. Eooa, not having 
as yet got any dogs upon it, seems to 
be a properer place than Tongataboo 
for the rearing of sheep. As we lay 
at anchor, this island bore a - dit- 
ferent aspect from any we had lately 
seen, and formed a most beautiful 
landscape. It is higher than any we 
had since leaving New Zea- 


land (as Kao may just! reckoned 
F 
hich is almost flat, 


can 
a cover nigh but here the land, 

in, y upward, presents us 
„ t, where 


amongs 
of the natives; and to the right of 
our station was one of the most ex- 


tensive groves of cocoa-palms we had 
ever sen. 

Soon after we and with a 
light breeze at SE. out to sea; 
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and then Taoofa and a few other 
natives that were in the ship left us. 
On hea’ a anchor, we found 
that the cable suffered consider- 
ably by the rocks, so that the bottom 
in this road is not to be depended 
upon, Besides this, we experienced 
AI ious swell rolls in there 
from the SW. We had not been long 
under sail before ae Shetti a sail- 
canoe coming from Tongataboo, 
— entering the creek before. which 
we had anchored. Some hours after, 
& small canoe, condueted by four 
men, came off to us, for as we had but 


I|little wind, we were still at no great 


distance from the land. These men 
told us that the sailing canoe which 
we had seen arrive from Tongataboo 
had brought orders to the people of 
Eooa to furnish us with a certain 
number of hogs, and that in two 
days the King and other chiefs would 
be with us. They therefore desired 
we would return to our former sta- 
tion. 'There was no reason to doubt 
the truth of what these men told us. 
Two of them had actually come from 
Tongataboo in the sailing canoe, and 
they had no view in coming off to us 
but to give this intelligence. How- 
ever, as we were now clear of the land, 
it was not a sufficient inducement to 


not ly — nails. Our 
supply ogs was considerabl: 
increased there, though doubtless we 


got man more if the 


CHAPTER X.! 


Tuvs we took leave of the Friendly 
Islands and their inhabitants, after a 
stay of between two and three months, 
during which time we lived together 
in the most cordial friendship. Some 
accidental differences, it is true, now 
and then happened, owing to their 
great propensity to thieving, but too 
often encouraged by the negligence of 
our own people. But these differ- 
ences were never attended with an: 
fatal consequences, to prevent whic’ 
all my measures were directed ; and I 
believe few on board our ships left 
our friends here without some 

The time employed amongst them 
was not thrown away. We expended 
very little of our sea provisions, sub- 
sisting in general upon the produce 
of the islands while we stayed, and 
carrying.away with us a quantity of 
refreshments sufficient to last till our 
arrival at another station, where we 
could depend upon a fresh supply. I 
was not sorry, carne to have had an 
0 pim of ds i De oes 
of these good e, ea e 
usefulanimals — — 
them; and at the same time those 
om x m "— fresh 
stre in the pastures of Tongata- 
— 2 — the whole, therefore, the 
advantages we received by touching 
here were very t; and I had the 
additional satisfaction to reflect that 
they were received without retarding 
one moment the prosecution of the 
| esie ince pcdes d. the season 
or proceeding to the north being, as 


1 This, and the subsequent Chapter 
of Book IL, devoted to an account of 
the Friendly Isles and their inhabit- 
ants, although obstructing not a little 


the course of Cook’s narrative, have | been 


own pen 
live 

A y he 
first unveiled to the knowledge of the 
world, 
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has been already observed, lost be- 
fore I took the resolution of bearing 
away forthese islands. But besides 
the immediate advan which both 
the natives of the Friendly Islands 
and ourselves received by this visit, 
future navigators from Europe, if an 
such should ever tread our steps, wi 
profit by the knowl I acquired of 
the geography of this part of the 
Pacific Ocean ; and the more philoso- 
paa reader, who loves to view 

uman nature in new situations, and 
to speculate on singular but faithful 
representations of the persons, the 
customs, the rid —— pene! = 

vernment, an e language 
Encultivated man in remote and fresh 
discovered quarters of the globe, will 
perhaps find matter of amusement, if 
not of instruction, in the information 
which I have been enabled to convey 
to him concerning the inhabitants of 
this — I shall suspend my 
narrative of the pro, of the voy- 
age, while I faithfu relate what I 
had opportunities of collecting on 
these several topics. 

Best articles for traffic at Friend] 
Islands: iron, tools, and nails of 
kinds, -— cloth, linen, I 
glasses, an orna- 
mental commodities not always sway- 
ing the market with equal power, 
though the useful have — 5 the 
preference. In exchange may be pro- 
cured hogs, fowl, fish, yams, bread-frui 
plantains, cocoa-nuts, sugar-cane, an 
everything that can be got at the 
Society Islands, though not all of 
equally good guii Good water is 
scarce, but indiferent may be had on 
all the islands. ] 

Underthe denomination of Friendly 
Islands we must include not on 
the group at Hapaee which I visi 
but also all those islands that have 


the Teg haa 


— that we received 
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archipelago is extensive. Above 
150 — 8 up to us by 
the natives, who made use of bits of 
leaves to their number ; and 
Mr Anderson, with his usual dili- 
ce, even procured all their names, 
ifteen of them are said to be high or 
hilly, such as Toofoa and Eooa ; and 
thirty-five of them large. Of these 
only three were seen this voyage : 
Hapaee (which is considered by the 
natives as one island), Tongataboo, 
and Eooa; of the size of the unex- 
ae thirty-two nothing more can 
mentioned but that they must be 
all larger than Annamooka, which 
those from whom we had our inform- 
ation ranked amon, the smaller 
isles. Some, or indeed several, of 
this latter denomination are mere 
spots without inhabitants. 

I have not the least doubt that 
Prince William's Islands, discovered 
and so named by Tasman, are in- 
cluded in the foregoing list. For 
while we lay at Ha one of the 
natives told me that or four 
days’ sail from thence to the NW. 
there was a cluster of small islands 
consisting of upwards of forty. This 
situation corresponds very well with 
that assigned, in the accounts we 
have of Tasman's voyage, to his Prince 
Ir act 

e have very authori 
to believe that Keppel's and Bor 
eawen's Islands, two of Captain 
Wallis's discoveries in 1765, are com- 
prehended in our list ; and that they 
are not only well known to thesa 
people, but are under the same sove- 
reign. The following information 


1 Follows in the original a list of 
ninety-five islands of the group, men- 
tioned by the inhabitants of the 
islands which Cook visited; but we 
mercifully spare the reader the inflic- 
tion of the soft but unwieldy poly- 
syllables. 

? Tasman saw eighteen or twenty 
of these small islánds, one 
which — san wi 
shoals, and rocks. 

eemskirk’s 


called, i 
Tanks, —Note in Original Edition, 
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re to me decisive M a os 
my inquiring one day of Pou- 

laho, the King, in what manner the 
inhabitants of Tongataboo had ac- 
quired theknowledgeof iron, and from 
whatquarter they had reda small 
iron tool which I had seen amongst 
them when I first visited their island 
during my former voyage, he informed 
me that they had received this iron 
— an 1 which he called Nee- 
boota’ my inquiries 
further, I then rd 5 SN 
whether he had ever been informed 
from whom the people of Neeoota- 
bootaboo had got it. I found him 
sees acquainted with its history. 
e said that one of these islanders 
sold a club for five nails to a ship 
which had tonched there, and that 
these five nails afterwards were sent 
to Tongataboo. He added that this 
was the first iron known amongst 
them; so that what Tasman left of 
— —.— — have 2 worn out 
and forgotten long ago. I was very 
— 2 in my fnquiries about the 
situation, size, and form of the island ; 
expressing my desire to know when 
this ship had touched there how 
long she stayed, and whether any 
more were in company. The leading 
facts appeared to be fresh in his 
memory. He said that there was but 
one ship; that she did not come 
to an anchor, but left the island 
after her boat had been on shore. 
And from circumstances which 
he pre t — not fer 
years since this Ac- 
Dear: im n are 
two | near each other, which 
he himself had been at. The one he 
describel as high and peaked like 
Kao, and he it Kootahee ; the 


other, where the people of the shi 
er ee 
0 


: 

4 
«| 

i 
ii 
egg 


EPEE 


T 
i 
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the Dolphin; the only single ship 
Írom Europe, as far as we have ever 
learned, t had touched of late 
qs at any island in this part of the 

acific Ocean prior to my former visit 
to the Friendly Islands. 

But the most considerable islands 
in this neighbourhood that we now 
heard of (and we heard a great deal 
about them) are Hamoa, Vavaoo, and 
Feejee. Each of these was represented 
to us as larger than Tongataboo. 
No European that we know of has as 
yet seen any one of them, Tasman, 
indeed, lays down in his chart an 
island nearly in the situation where I 
sup Vavaoo to be; that is, about 
the Latitude of 19", But then that 
island is there marked asa very'small 
one; whereas Vavaoo, according to 
the united testimony of all our friends 
at Tongataboo, exceeds the size of- 
their own island, and has high moun- 
tains. I should certainly have visited 
it, and have accompanied Feenou from 
2 X he had not then 8 
aged me by representing it to be very 
inconsiderable and rr, So any har- 
bour. But Poulaho, the King, after- 
wards assured me that it was a large 
island, and oe it not o roduced 
everything in common 
taboo, but had the 


water, with as good a harbour as that 
which we found at his capital island. 
He offered to attend me if I would 
visit it ; adding that if „ find 
everything agreeing wit 
222 den 1 wicht kil him. I bal 
not the leust doubt of the truth of his 


1 See Captain Wallis's voyage, in 
Hawkesworth's Collection. Ca 
Wallis there calls both these islands 

ones. But the superior height 
of one — may be ee from 
his saying that it ap ike @ sugar- 
loaf. This — marks its re- 
semblance to Kao. From comparing 
capiet v - — Captain 
Cook, wi Ptain 's aceount, 
it seems to be all doubt that 
Boscawen's Island is our Kootahee, 
and Keppel's Island our Neeootaboo- 
We Note in Original Edition. 
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intelligence; and was satisfied that 
Feenou, from some interested view, 
attempted to deceive me. 

Hamoa, which is also under the 
dominion of Tongataboo, lies two 
days’ sail NW. from Vavaoo. It was 
described to me as the of all 
their islands, as affording harbours 
and water, and as producing in 
abundance every article of refresh- 
ment found at the es we visited. 
Poulaho himself uently resides 
there. It should seem that the 
people of this island are in high esti- 
mation at Tongataboo, for we were 
told that some of the songs and dances 
with which we were entertained had 
been copied from theirs, and we saw 
some houses said to be built after 
their fashion. 

Feejee, as we were fold, lies three 
days sail from Tongataboo in the 
direction of NW. by W. It was 
described to us as a high but very 
fruitful island, abounding with hogs, 
dogs, fowls, and all kinds of fruit 
and roots that are found in any of 
the others, and as much larger than 
Tongataboo, to the dominion of which, 
as was represented to us, it is not 
su n 

ipelago are, e * 
— 4 and Tongataboo frequently 
n war upon each other; and it 
from several circumstances 
t the inhabitants of the latter are 
much afraid of this enemy. They 
used to express their sense of their 
own inferiority to the Feejee men 
bending their body fo an 
covering the face with their ds, 
And it is no wonder that they should 
be under this dread, for those of 
Feejee are formidable on account of 
the dexterity with which they use 
their bows and slings, but much more 
So on account of the savage 
to which they are addicted, 
of New Zealand, of eating their ene- 
mies whom they kill in battle. We 
were satisfied that this was not a mis- 
Te r 


e those 


Feej at 
on inquiri f not 
Tow toot eerie to speak 


Jury 1777. 
of cannibals, let me ask those who 
maintain that the want of food first 
brings men to feed on human flesh, 
What is it that induceth the Feejee 
people to keep it up in the midst of 
S ib. pr Poder 
very much by those of To: 
aio suttivala the friendship of their 
savage neighbours of Feejee apparently 
out of fear, though they sometimes 
venture to skirmish with them on 
their own ground, and carry off red 
feathers as their booty, which are in 
t plenty there, and, as has been 
Foquently mentioned, are in great 
estimation amongst our Friendly ,Is- 
landers. When the two islands are 
at peace, the intercourse between 
them seems to be pretty frequent, 
though they have doubtless been but 
lately known to each other, or we 
may suppose that Tongataboo and its 
adjoining islands would have. been 
supplied before this with a breed of 
dogs which abound at Feejee, and 
S i been introduced at Tonga- 
taboo so late as 1773, when I first 
visited it. The natives of Feejee 
whom we met with here were of a 
colour that was a full shade darker 
than that of the inhabitants of the 
Friendly Islands in general One of 
them had his left ear slit, and the 
lobe was so distended that it almost 
reached his shoulder, which singu- 
larity I had met with atother islands 
of the South Sea during my second 
voyage. Ita to me that the 
Feejee men whom we now saw were 
much respected here, not onl 
haps from the power and cruel man- 
ner of their nation's going to war, 
but also from their ingenuity. For 
they seem to excel the inhabitants of 
Tongataboo in that if we 
t judge from se 


of their skill in EM which | grea 
we saw, such as clubs and spears, 


i carved very master] 
manner, cloth beautifully Lernen d 
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per- | trym 


method of punt the distance 
from island to island but by express- 
ing the time required to make the 
voyage in one of their canoes. In 
0 to ascertain this with some pre- 
cision, or at least to form some judg- 
ment how far these canoes can sail in 
a moderate gale in any given time, I 
went on board one of them when 
under sail, and by several trials with 
the log found that she went seven 
knots or xb in Ny ipt tane 
in a gentle gale. m this I jud 

that they Ob call cae Edi EE 
such breezes as generally blow in their 
sea, about seven or eight miles in an 
hour. But the length of each day is 
not to be reckoned at twenty-four 
hours; for when they spoke of one 
day's sail, they mean no more than 
from the morning to the evening of 
the same day—that is, ten or twelve 
hours at most; and two days’ sail 
with them signifies from the morning 
of the first day to the evening of the 
second ; and so for any other number 
of days. In these navigations the 
sun is their guide by day, and the 
stars by night. When these are ob- 
scured they have recourse to the points 
from whence the winds and the waves 
come upon the vessel. If during the 
obscuration both the wind and the 


others, as being nearly in the centre 
of the whole group. 

It may be expected that after spend- 
ing between two and three months 
amongst the [natives] I should be 
enabled to give a tolerably satisfactory 
account of their customs, opinions, 
and institution; both | and reli- 

ious, i as we & person 
2 Piet thc. wight be sn 
qualified to act the part of an inter- 
preter, by understanding their lan- 
guage and others. But poor Omai 
was very deficient; for unless the 
object or thing we wanted to inquire 
about was actually before us, we found 
it difficult to gain & tolerable know- 
ledge of it from information only, 
without falling into a hundred mis- 
takes, and to such mistakes Omai 
was more liable than we were; for 
having no curiosity, he never gave 
himself the trouble to make remarks 
for himself; me when he was n- 
posed to explain matters to us, hi 
ideas ap to be so limited, and 
haps so different from ours, that 
3 were A confused 
as to ex ins of instructi 
us. Alid to this, that it was e 
rare that we found amongst the na- 
tives a who united the ability 
and the inclination to give us the 
information we wanted; and we found 
that most of them hated to be troubled 
with what they probably thought idle 
questions. Our situation at Tongata- 
boo, where we remained the longest, 
was likewise unfavourable. It was 
in a part of the country where there 
were few inhabitants except fishers. 
It was always holiday with our visit- 
ors, ab Well aL RHA aes eee 
so that we ew o ities 
of observing what was rally the do- 
mestic way of living of the natives. 
Under these van it is not 
rising that we should not be able 

to bring away with us sati ry 
accounts of many things; but some 
of us endeavoured to remedy those 
i diligent observation ; 
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The natives of the Friendly Islands 
seldom exceed the common stature 
(though we have measured some who 
were above six feet), but are very 
strong and woll made, especially as 
to their limbs. They are 8 
broad about the shoulders, and th 
the muscular disposition of the men, 
which seems a consequence of much 


posed | action, rather conveys the 8 


ce 
of strength than of beauty, there are 
several to be seen who are really 
handsome. Their features are very 
various, insomuch that it is scarcely 
pe to fix on any general likeness 
y which to characterise them, unless 
it be a fulness at the point of the 
nose, which is very common, But, 
on the other hand, we met with hun- 
dreds of MTM faces, and 
many genuine Roman noses amongst 
them. Their eyes and teeth are good, 
but the last neither so remarkabl 
white nor so well set as is often foun 
amongst Indian nations, though, te 
balance that, few of them have any 
uncommon thickness about the lips, 
a defect as frequent as the oer per- 
fection. The women are 1. % much 
2 ingui er the I E 
eatures as eir form, 
which is ne the ptt ov destitute 
of that strong fleshy ness that 
appears in the latter. Though the 
features of some are so delicate 
as not only to be a true index of 
their sex, but to lay claim to a con- 
siderable share of beauty and expres- 
sion, the rule is by no means so 
= as in many other countries, 
ut at the same time this is frequently 
the most exceptionable part, for the 
bodies and limbs of most of the 
females are has i 
some absolu 
beautiful a 


cacy of their fingers, which may be 
—— with the ſinest in 
uro 


The simie —— 
Sene Maer of 
the men women have a true olive 
; and some of the last are 
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ably the effect of being less 
to tle sun, as a tendency to ence 
in a few of the principal people seems 
to be the consequence of a more in- 
dolent life. It is also amongst the 
last that a soft clear skin is most fre- 
quently observed. Amongst the bulk 
of the people the skin is more com- 
monly of a dull hue, with some degree 
of roughness, especially the parts that 
are not covered, which perhaps may 
be occasioned by some cutaneous dis- 
ense. We saw a man and boy at Ha- 
and a child at Annamooka, per- 
fectly white. Such have been found 
amongst all black nations, but I ap- 
rehend that their colour is rather a 
. than a natural phenomenon. 
There are, nevertheless, upon the 
whole, few natural defects or defor- 
mities to be found amon them, 
though we saw two or with 
their feet bent inward, and some 
afflicted with a sort of blindness oc- 
casioned by a disease of the cornea, 
Neither are they exempt from some 
other diseases, the most common of 
which is the tetter, or ring-worm, 
that seems to affect almost one-half 
of them, and leaves whitish serpentine 
marks everywhere behind it. But 
this is of less consequence than an- 
ear disease which is w Goines, 
and appears on every part of the y 
in ee broad ulcers with thick white 


discharging & thin, elear mat- | diseases that 


ter, some of 9 — 
appearance, parti ose on the 
face, which were wacklog to look at, 
And yet we met with some who 
— ani be cured of it, and others 
in a fair way of boing cured ; but this 
was not effected without the loss of 
the nose, or of the best part of it, As 
we know for a certainty! (and the 
fact is acknowled by themselves) 
that the people of these islands were 
subject to this loathsome disease be- 
fore the English first visited them, 
— the similarity of 


Captain Cook, 


mooka on his landing there in 1773. 
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TN cannot be the effect of 
e venereal contagion, unless we 
— a supposition, which I could 
wish had sufficient foundation in 
truth, that the venereal disorder was 
not introduced here from Europe by 
our ships in 1773. It assuredly was 
now found to exist amongst them, for 
we had not been long there before 
some of our le received the infec- 
tion; and I the mortification to 
learn from thence that all the care I 
took when I first visited these islands 
to prevent this dreadful disease from 
. to their inhabit- 
ants proved ineffectual. What is 
extraordinary, they do not seem to 
regard 2 —— and as we saw few 
signs of its destroying effects, b- 
ably the climate and the way of tring 
of these people greatly abate its viru- 
lence. [Two other di are fre- 
quent amongst them.] But in other 
respects they may be considered as 
uncommonly healthy, not a single 
person having been seen during our 
stay confined to the house by sickness 
of any kind. On the contrary, their 
strength and activity are every way 
answerable to their muscular appear- 
ance; and they exert both in their 
usual employment and in their diver- 
sions, in such a manner that there 
can be no doubt of their being as yet 
little debilitated by the numerous 

i are the mence of 
indolence and an un method 
of liſe. The air and firm 


equalities of the nd. 
Their countenances very remarkably 
the t or 


nre entirely free from that 
keenness which 4 1 2 
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and such a command of their pas- 
sions, as well as steadiness in conduct. 
But they are at the same time frank, 
cheerful, and good-humoured, though 
8 in the r — their 
iefs t| utona of gravi 
and gie ente air as becomes M 
and awkward, and has an appearance 
of reserve. "Their ble disposi- 
tion is sufficiently evinced from the 
friendly 8 all strangers have 
met with who have visited them. 
Instead of offering to attack them 
openly or clandestinely, as has been 
the case with most of the inhabitants 
of these seas, they have never 
in the smallest dun hostile; but on 
the contrary, like the most civilised 
people, have courted an intercourse 
with their visitors by bartering, which 
is the only medium that unites all 
nations in a sort of friendshi ge 
understand barter (which they 
*fukkatou") so perfectly that at 
first we imagined they might have 
acquired this knowl: of it by com- 
mercial intercourse with the neigh- 
2 islands, but we were afterward 
assured that they had little or no 
traffic except with Feejee, from which 
they get the red feathers and the few 
other articles mentioned before. Per- 
haps no nation in the world traffic 
with more honesty and less distrust. 
We could always safely permit them 
to examine our goods, and to hand 
them about one to another ; and the 
put the same 8 in us. If 
either party repen o bargain, 
the goods were re-exchanged with 
mutual consent and -humour. 
Upon the whole, they seem x 
of many of the most excellent quali- 
ties that vay mand human mind, such 
as in $ mity, perseverance, 
affability, and 2 other virtues 
which our short stay with them might 
event our observing. The only de- 
hot sullying their character that we 
know of is a propensity to thieving, 
to which we found those of all ages 
and both sexes addicted, and to an 
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colour, I believe, almost without ex- 
ception, is black; but the 
part of the men and some of the 
women have it stained of a brown or 
purple colour, and a few of an oran 
east. The first colour is produced by 
applying a sort of plaster of burned 
coral mixed with water; the second 
the raspings of a reddish wood, whi 
is made up with water into a poultice 
and laid over the hair; and the third 
is, I believe, the effect of turmeric 
root, When I first visited these 
islands I thonght it had been a uni- 
versal custom for both men and women 
to wear the hair short, but during our 
present longer stay we saw a great 
many ons. Indeed they are so 
whimsical in their fashions of wearing 
it that it is hard to tell which is most 
in vogue. Some have it cut off one 
side of the head, while that on the 
other side remains long; some have 
only a ion of it cat short or 
haps shaved ; others have it entirel 
cut off except a single lock, which 
left commonly on one side; or it is 
suffered to pose its full length with- 
out any of these mutilations. The 
women in wear it short. The 
men have their beards cut short, and 
both men and women strip the hair 
from their arm-pits. The operation 
N this is ormed has been 
— Pim . The men are 
stained from about the middle of the 
belly to about half way down the 
thighs with a deep bluecolour. This 
is done with a flat bone instrument 
cut full of fine teeth, which, being 
dipped in the staining mixture 
from the juice of the ‘‘dooe 
006," is struck into the skin with a 
bit of stick, and by that means indel- 
ible marks are ida In this manner 
they trace lines and figures, which in 
some are very elegant, both from the 
variety and from the t 
The women have only a few small 
lines or spots thus imprinted on the 
inside of their hands, "Their kings, 
as a mark of distinction, are exem 
from this custom, as also from t- 


1 Iu Chapter VI. of this Book, ante, 
page 592. 
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ing on themselves any of those bloody 
marks of mourning which shall be 
mentioned in another place. 

The dress of both men and women 
is the same, and consists of a piece of 
cloth or matting (but mostly the 
former), about two yards wide and 
two and a half long; at least, so long 
as to go once and a round the 
waist, to which it is confined by a 
girdle or cord. It is double before, 
and hangs down like a petticoat as 
low as the 2 of the leg. E. 
upper of the ent above the 
. 2 MS plaited into several folds, so 
that when unfolded there is cloth 
sufficient to draw np and wrap round 
the shoulders; which is very seldom 
done. This, as to form, is the general 
dress; but large pieces of cloth and 
fine matting are worn only by the 


superior people. The inferior sort 
an intu. with small pieces, and 
very often wear nothing but a cover- 
ing made of leaves of plants, or the 
* maro," which is a narrow piece of 
cleth or matting like a sash. This 
they pass between the thighs and 
wrap round the waist; but the use 
of it is chiefly confined to the men. 
In their great“ Haivas,“ or enter- 
tainments, they have various 

made for the purpose, but the form 
is always the same, and the richest 
dresses are covered more or less with 
red feathers, On what particular oc- 
casion their chiefs wear their large 
red feather-caps I could mot learn. 
Both men and women sometimes 
shade their faces from the sun with 
little bonnets made of various mate- 
rials. As the clothing, so are the 
ornaments worn by those of both 
sexes the same. he most common 
of these are necklaces made of the 
fruit of the Pandanus and various 
sweet-smelling flowers, which go under 
the general name of **kabulla." 
Others are composed of small shells, 
the wing and leg-bones of birds, 
sharks’ teeth, and other hey — 
which hang loose upon the 

In the same manner they often wear a 
mother-of-pearl shell neatly polished, 
ora ring of the same substance carved, 
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of tortoise-shell on the fingers; and a 
number of these joined er às 


bracelets on the wrists, e lobes 
of the ears (though most tly 
only one) are orated with two 


holes, in which they wear cylindrical 
bits of ivory about three inches lo: 
introduced at one hole and brought 
out of the other, or bits of reed of 
the same size filled with a yellow 
pigment. This seems to be a fino 
powder of turmeric, with which the 
women rub themselves all over in the 
= manner Parle m use their 
rouge upon the cheeks, 
Nothing appears to give them 
pu pleasure than personal clean- 
ness; to uce which they fre- 
nds, which 
to er purpose. 
Though the water in most of them 
stinks intolerably, they prefer them 
to the sea; and they are so sensible 
that salt water hurts their skin, that 
when necessity obliges them to bathe 
in the sea they commonly have some 
cocoa-nut shells filled with fresh water 
RS over them to wash it off. 
hey are immoderately fond of cocoa- 
nut oilfor the same reason; a great 
quantity of which they not only pour 
upon their head and shoulders, but 
rub the body all over briskly with a 
smaller quantity. And none but 
those who have seen this practice can 
easily conceive how the ce 0 
the skin is improved by it. This oil, 
however, is not to be procured by every 
one, and the inferior sort of people 
2 appear less smooth for want 
it. 


— 


CHAPTER XI. 


Trem domestic life is of that middle 
kind, neither so laborious as to be 
disagreeable, nor so vacant as to suffer 
them to degenerate into índolence. 
Nature has done so much for their 


ir necessary 
on the upper part of the arm; rings | to yield in its turn to their recrea- 
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tions in such a manner, that the 
latter are never interrupted by the 
DM of being obliged to recur to 
the former, till satiety makes them 
wish for such a transition. 

The employment of the women is 
of the easy find, and for the most 
p such as may be exeented in the 

ouse. Themanufacturing their cloth 
is wholly consigned to their care. 
Having already described the process, 
I shall only add that they have this 
cloth of ditferent degrees of fineness. 
The coarser sort, of which they make 
very large pieces, does not receive 
the impression of any pattern. Of 
the finer sort they have some that is 
striped and chequered, and ‘of other 

tterns differently coloured. But 
ow these colours are laid on I cannot 
say, as I never saw any of this sort 
made, The cloth in general will 
resist water for some time, but that 
which has the strongest glaze will 
resist longest. The manufacture next 
in consequence, and also within the 
department of the women, is that of 
their mats, which excel everything I 
have seen at any other place both as 
to their texture and their beauty. 
In particular, many of them are so 
superior to those made at Otaheite, 
that they are not a bad article to 
carry thither by way of trade. Of 
these mats they have seven or eight 
different sorts for the purposes of 
wearing or sleeping upon, and many 
are merely ornamental. The last are 
chiefly made from the tough, mem- 
braneous part of the stock of the 
lantain tree; those that they wear, 
rom the Pandanus, cultivated for 
that purpose, and never suffered to 
shoot into a trunk ; and the coarser 
sort, which they sleep upon, from a 
plant called *'evarra," There are 
man 
employ the spare time of their females, 
as combs, of which they make vast 
numbers, little baskets made of the 
same substance as the mats, and others 
of the fibrous cocoa-nut husk, either 
lain or interwoven with small beads, 
Pat all finished with such neatness 
and taste in the disposition of the 
various parts, that a stranger cannot 


other articles of less note that | 
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help admiring their assiduity and 
dexterity. 

The provi “Dap ve erg — men 
is, as might e ar more 
laborious and — than that of 
the women. Agriculture, architec- 
ture, boat-building, fishing, and other 
things that relate to navigation, are 
the objects of their care. tivated 
roots and fruits being their principal 
support, this requires their constant 
attention to ture, which they 
aan very diligently, and seem to 

ave brought almost to M rm per- 
fection as circumstances wi = 
The large extent of the plantain fields 
has been taken notice of already ; and 
the same may be said of the yams, 
these two together being at least as 
ten to one with respect to all the 
other articles. In planting both 
these, they dig small holes for their 
reception, and afterwards root up tlie 
surrounding grass, which in this hot 
country is quickly deprived of its 
vegetatiug power, and, soon rottin 
becomes a good manure. The rec d 
ments they use for this purpose, which 
they call **hooo," are nothing more 
e pond Makea — different 

ing to the 

have to dig. Thee aro 9 
T an at one end, and 
the largest have a short eer 
transversely for pressing it into the 
ground with the foot. With these, 
though they are not more than from 
two to four inches broad, they dig 
and plant ground of many acres in 
extent. In planting the plantains 
and yams they observe so much exact- 
ness, that whichever way you look 
the rows ot th ves regular 
and complete. 

The cocoa-nut and bread-fruit trees 
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uently planted near their houses. 
he “kappe” is, commonly, regu- 


larly planted, and in pretty large | h 


m; but the 5 is oi 
amongst other as the 
Mieses“ ms un are; tbo last of 
which I have frequently seen in the 
in of the plantain trees at 
their common distance, Sugar-cane 
is commonly in small ges crowded 
closely together; and the mulberry, 
of which the cloth is made, though 
without order, has sufficient room 
allowed for it, and is kept very clean. 
The only other plant that they culti- 
vate for their manufactures is the 
Pandanus, which is generally planted 
in a row close together at the sides of 
the other fields; and they consider it 
asa thing so distinct in this state, 
that they have a different name for 
it, which shows that they are very 
sensible of the great changes brought 
about by cultivation, 

Itis remarkable that these people, 
who in many things show much taste 
and angen should show little of 
either in building their houses ; though 
the defect is rather in the design than 
in the execution. Those of the lower 

ple are poor huts, scarcely suffi- 
cient to defend them from the weather, 
and very small Those of the better 
sort are larger and more comfortable ; 
but not what one might ex The 
dimensions of one of a middling size 
are about thirty feet long, twenty 
broad, and twelve high. "Their house 
is, properly speaking, a thatched roof 
or e. supported by uM and 
rafters disposed in a very judicious 
manner. The floor is raised with 
earth 7 and on with 
stro ick matting, t 
— The most of them e —— 
on the weather side (and some more 
than two-thirds round) with strong 
outs, or with branches of the cocoa- 
nut tree plaited or woven into each 
other. These they fix up edgewise, 
reaching from the eaves to the ground, 
and thus they answer the purpose of 
a wall A thick, strong mat, about 
two and one-half or three feet broad, 
"bent into the form of a semicircle, 
and set upon its edge with the ends 
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touching the side of the house, in 
shape resembling the fender of a fire- 
earth, encloses a space for the master 
and mistress of the family to sleep in. 
The lady, indeed, spends most of her 
time during the day within it. The 
rest of the family sleep upon the floor 
wherever they please to lie down; the 
Tu or mes o women a 
rom other. > if the famil 
be large, there are small huts adjoin. 
ing to which the servants retire in 
the night; so that privacy is as much 
observed here as one could expect. 
They have mats made on 
sleeping on; and the clothes that 
they wear in the day serve for their 
covering in the night. Their whole 
furniture eonsists of a bowl or two, 
in which they make ‘‘kaya;" a few 
cocoa-nut shells, some 
wooden — T serve them for 
ows, and, perhaps, a large stool 
Dp chief or master of the family 
tositupon. Theonly probable reason 
I can assign for their neglect of orna- 
mental architecture in the construc- 
tion of their houses, is their being 
fond of living much in the open air. 
Indeed, they seem to consider their 
houses, within which they seldom 
eat, as of little use but to sleep in and 
to retire to in bad weather. And the 
lower sort of people, who spend a 
great part of their time in close attend- 
ance upon the chiefs, can have litt]e 
use for their own houses but in the 
case. ! 


for 
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canoes, which are the most perfect of 
their mechanical productions, will 
account for their being very careful 
of them. For they are built and pre- 
served under sheds; or they cover 
the decked part of them with cocoa- 
leaves when they are hauled on shore, 
to prevent their being hurt by the 
sun. The same tools are all they 
Lave for other works, if we except 
different shells, which they use as 
knives. But there are few of their 
produetions that require these, unless 
1t be some of their weapons; the other 
articles being chiefly their fishing 
materials, and cordage. The cordage 
is made from the fibres of the cocoa- 
nut husk, which, though not more 
than nine or ten inches long, they 
plait, about the size of a quill or less, 
to any length that they please, and 
roll it up in balls, from which the 
larger ropes are made by twisting 
several of these together. The lines 
that they fish with are as strong and 
even as the best cord we make, resem- 
bling it almost in every respect. The 
other fishing implements are large 
and small hooks. The last are com- 
entirely of pearl-shell, but the 
rst are only covered with it on the 
back, and the points of both com- 
monly of tortoise-shell; those of the 
small being plain and the others 
barbed. With the large ones they 
catch bonitos and albicores, by put- 
ting them to a bamboo rod twelve or 
fourteen feet long, with a line of the 
same length, which rests in a notch 
of a piece of wood fixed in the stern 
of the canoe for that purpose, and is 
dragged on the surface of the sea as 
she rows along, without any other 
bait than a tuft of flaxy stuff near the 
point. They have also great numbers 
of pretty small seines, some of which 
are of a very delicate texture. These 
they use to catch fish with in the 
holes on the reefs when the tide 
ebbs. 
The other manual employments con- 
sist chiefly in making musical reeds, 


flutes, warlike weapons, and stools or | i 


rather pillows to sleep on. The reeds 
have eight, nine, or ten pieces 


Parallel to each other, but not in any ! i 
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regular on, having the | 
sometimes in the middle, and —.— 
of the same length; so that I have 
- eng with more than - notes ; 
and they seem incapable of playin, 
any music on them that is distin: 
guishable by our ears. The flutes 
are a joint of bamboo, close at both 
ends, with a hole near each, and four 
others; two of which, and one of the 
first only, are used in playing. They 
apply the thumb of the left hand to 
close the left nostril, and blow into 
the hole at one end with the other. 
The middle finger of the left hand is 
applied to the first hole on the left, 
and the forefinger of the right to the 
lowest hole on that side. In this 
manner, though the notes are only 
three, they produce a pleasing yet 
simple music, which they vary much 
more than one would think possible 
with so imperfect an instrument. 
Their being accustomed to a music 
which consists of so few notes is per- 
haps the reason why they do not seem 
to relish any of ours, which is so 
complex. But they can taste what 
is more deficient than their own ; for 


consisted 

than in melody of expression. The 
weapons which they make are clubs 
of different sorts (in the ornamenting 
of whieh they spend much time), 
spears, and darts. They have also 
bows and arrows; but these seemed 
to be designed only for amusement, 
such as shooting at birds, and not for 
military purposes. The stools are 
about two feet long, but only four or 
five inches high, and near four broad, 
bending downward in the middle, 
with four strong legs and circular 
feet ; the whole made of one piece of 
black or brown wood, neatly polished 
and sometimes inlaid with bits of 
— They also inlay the handles 
of flyflaps with ivory, after 
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Yams, plantains, and cocoa-nuts, | three eati "The 
com - the greatest of- their | women are not i from eati: 


9 diet. Of their animal food, 
the chief articles are hogs, fowla, fish, 
and all sorts of shell-fish; but the 
lower people eat rats. The two first 
— 2 articles, with bread-fruit, 
are what may be called the basis of 
their food at different times of the 

„with fish and shell-fish; for 
—— fowls, and turtle, seem only to 
be occasional dainties reserved for 
their chiefs. The intervals between 
the seasons of these vegetable produc- 
tions must be sometimes considerable, 
as they pre a sort of artificial 
bread from plantains, which they put 
under ground before ripe, and suffer 
them to remain till they ferment, 
when they are taken out and made 
up into small balls; but so sour and 
indifferent, that they often said our 
bread. was preferable, though some- 
what musty. Their food is, generally, 
dressed by baking, in the same man- 
ner as at Otaheite ; and they have 
the art of making from different kinds 
of fruit several dishes which most of 
us esteemed very good. I never saw 
them make use of any kind of sauce ; 
nor drink anything at their meals 
but water or the juice of the cocoa- 
nut; for the “kava” is only their 
morning put. I cannot say that 
they are cleanly either in their cook- 

or manner of eating. The gener- 
ality of them will me their victuals 
upon the first leaf they meet with, 
however dirty it may be; but when 
food is served up to the chiefs it is 
commonly Jaid upon green plantain 
leaves. en the King made a meal, 
he was for the most part attended 
upon by three or four ns. One 
eut large pieces of the Joint or of the 
fish ; another divided it into mouth- 
fuls ; and others stood hy with cocoa- 
nuts and whatever = he might 
want. I never saw a large company 
sit down to what we should cali a 
sociable meal, by eating from the 
same dish. The food, what it 
will, is always divided into portions, 
each to serve a certain aimbat; fliese 

ions are in subdivided ; so 
—— se st above two or 


with the men, but there are certain 
ranks or orders amongst them that 
can neither eat nor drink together. 
This distinction begins with the King, 
but where it ends Icannot say. They 
seem to have no set time for meals; 
though it should be observed that 
during our stay amongst them their 
domestic economy was much dis- 
turbed by their constant attention to 
us. As far as we could those 
of the rank only drink 
“kava” in Is — and the 
others eat perhaps a bit of yam ; but 
we commonly saw all of them eat 
something in the afternoon. It is 
probable that the practice of making 
a meal in the night is pretty common ; 
and their rest paie us M ars 
they frequently sleep in the day. 
They go to bed as soon as it is dark, 
and rise with the dawn in the morning. 
They are very fond of associati 

together, so that it is common to fin 

several houses empty, and the owners 
of them convened in some other one, 
or rather upon a convenient spot in 
the neighbourhood where they retreate 
themselves by conversing and other 
amusements. Their private diversions 
are chiefly singing, dancing, and musio 
performed by the women, When two 
or three women sing in concert, and 
snap their fingers, it is called **oobai ;" 
but when there is a greater number 
they divide into several parties, each 
of which sings on a different key, 
which makes a very agreeable music, 
and is called ''heeva" or ‘‘haiva.” 


ing the feet as we do, 
has a thousand different motions with 
the hands to which we are entire 
are 
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been already said om this subject in 
the account of the incidents that hap- 
pened during our stay at the islands. 
Whether their marriages be made 
lasting by any kind of solemn con- 
tract, we could not determine with 
recision ; but it is certain, that the 
mlk of the people satisfied themselves 
with one wife, "The chiefs, however, 
havecommonly several women; though 
some of us were of opinion that there 
was only one that was looked upon as 
the mistress of the family. As female 
chastity at first sight seemed to be held 
in no t estimation, we e ted 
to have found frequent breaches of 
their conjugal fidelity ; but we did 
them great tice. I do not know 
that a single instance happened: dur- 
ing our whole stay. Neither are those 
of the better sort that are unmarried 
more free of their favours. It is true, 
there was no want of those of a differ- 
ent character; and perhaps such are 
more frequently met with here in pro- 
. to the number of people, than 
n many other countries. But it 
appeared to me that the most, if not 
of them, were of the lowest class ; 
and such of them as permitted fami- 
liarities to our people were prostitutes 


by a 
othing can be a greater of 
the humanity of these people than 


the concern they show for the dead. 
To use a common expression, their 
mourning is not in words but deeds, 
For, besides the- " mentioned 
before, and burnt circles and scars, 
they beat the teeth with stones, 
strike a shark's tooth into the head 
until the blood flows in streams, and 
thrust rs into the inner part of 
the thigh, into their sides below the 
arm-pits, and through the cheeks into 
the month. All these operations con- 
vey an idea of such rigorous discipline 
as must require either an uncommon 
degree of affection, or the grossest 
superstition, to exact. I will not say 
that the last has no share in it; for 
sometimes it is so universal that many 
could not have any knowledge of the 
person for whom the concern is ex- 
pes Thus we saw the people of 
ongataboo mourning the death of a 
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chief at Vavaoo; and other similar 
instances occurred during our stay. 
0 should be observed, however, — 
the more painful operations are only 
practised on account of the death of 
those most nearly connected with the 
pei r a person dies, he 
is buri wra: up in 
mats and an mh . — 
ner, The chiefs seem to have the 
*'fiatookas" appropriated to them as 
their burial- uo but the common 
people are interred in no particular 
spot. What part of the mourning 
ceremony follows immediately after 
is uncertain ; but that there is some- 
thing besides the general one, which 
is continued for a considerable! 

of time, we could infer from being 
informed that the funeral of Maree- 
s eds wife, as mentioned before, was 
to be attended with ceremonies that 
were to last five days, in which all 
the principal people were to com- 
memorate her. 

Their long and general monrning 
proves that they consider death as a 
very t evil. And this is con- 
firmed by a very odd eustom which 
they practise to avert it. When I 
first visited these islands, during my 
last vo; I observed that many of 
the inhabitants had one or both of 
their little fingers cut off; and we 
could not then receive any satisfactory 
account of the reason of this mutila- 
tion. But we now learned that this 
operation is performed when they 
labour under some grievous disease 
and think themselves in of 
dying. They su that the Deity 
will aecept of the little finger as a 
sort of sacrifice efficacious enough to 

rocure the recovery of their health. 

hey cut it off with one of their stone 
hatchets. There was scarcely one in 
ten of them whom we did not find 
thus mutilated in one or both hands; 
which hasa disagreeable effect, especi- 
ally as they sometimes cut so close . 
that they eneroach upon the bone of 
the hand which joins to the ampu- 
tated finger.! 


! It may be 
2 


Captain King, thai 
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From the rigid severity with which 
some of these mourning and religious 
ceremonies are execu one would 
expect to find that they meant there- 
by to secure to themselves felici 

nd the grave; but their princi- 
object relates to things merel 
temporal, for they seem to have little 
conception of future punishment for 
faults committed in this life. They 
believe, however, that they are justly 
punished upon earth; and conse- 
uently use every method to render 
their ivinities propitious. The Su- 
preme Author of most things they 
call ** Kallafootonga," who, they say, 
is & female residing in the sky and 
directing the thunder, wind, rain, and 
in general all the changes of weather. 
They believe that when she is angry 
with them the productions of the 
earth are blasted ; that many things 
are destroyed by lightning ; and that 
they themselves are afflicted with sick- 
mess and death, as well as their hogs 
and other animals. When this anger 
abates, they suppose that everything 
is restored to its natural order; and it 
should seem that they have a great 
reliance on the efficacy of their en- 
deavours to ap their offended 
Divinity. They also admit a plurali 
of deities, though all inferior to ** Kal- 
lafootonga." Amongst them they 
mention ** Toofooa-boolootoo,” of 


power, who has the government of 
the sea and its productions, is called 
** Futtafailie," or, as it was sometimes 


heaven, i 

potentates, such as ** Vahaa-fonooa, " 
t Tareeava," ** Mattaba,” ** Evaroo,” 
and others. The same religious sys- 
tem, however, does not extend all 
over the cluster of the Friendly Isles ; 


it is common for the inferior Iv to 
cut off a joint of their little finger, on 
account of the sickness of the chiefs 
to whom they belong. Vote in Ori- 
ginal Edition, 
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for the supreme god of Ha for 
instance, is called Alo Alo ;” and 


other isles have two or three of differ- 
ent names. But their notions of the 
wer and other attributes of these 
ings are so very absurd, that they 
A they have no further concern 
5 — v 98 death. 
ey have, however, 
sentiments about the "Me Pri ity 
and the immortality ofthesoul They 


of it, an **Otooa ;" that is, a divinity 
or invisible being. They say that 
immediately upon death the souls of 
their chiefs separate from their bodies, 
and go to a place called Boolootoo, " 
the chief or god of which is **Gooleho. " 
This **Gooleho" seems to be a per- 
sonification of death; for they used 
to say to us, “You and the men of 
Feejee (by this junction meaning to 
pay a compliment expressive of their 
confession of our superiority over 
themselves) “are also subject to the 

wer and dominion of *Gooleho.' " 

is country, the general receptacle of 
the dead, according to their mytho- 
logy, was never seen by any person; 
yet it seems they know that it lies to 
the westward of Feejee, and that they 
who are once transported thither live 
for ever, or, to use their own expres- 
sion, are not " to death again, 
but feast upon all the favourite pro- 
ducts of their own country, with which 
this everlasting abode is su to 
abound. As to the souls of the lower 
sort of people, they undergo a sort of 
transinigration ; or, as they say, are 
eaten up by a bird called **loata," 
which walks upon their graves for 
I think I may venture to assert 
that they do not worship anything 
that is the work of their own 


2 Their“ morais or 
„ fiatookas " (for they are called by 


both names, but mostly by the latter) 
are, as at Otaheite and many other 
parts of the world, burying-grounds 
and places of worship, though some 
of them seemed to be only appropri- 
ated to the first purpose, but these 
were small, and in every other respect 
inferior to the others. 

Of the nature of their government 
we know no more than the general 
outline, A subordination is estab- 
lished among them that resembles 
the feudal system of our itors 
in Europe. But of its subdivisions, 
of the constituent parts, and in what 
manner they are connected so as to 
form a body politic, I confess myself 
totally ignorant. Some of them told 
us that the power of the King is un- 
limited, and that the life and property 
of the subject is at his disposal, But 
the few circumstances that fell under 
our observation rather contradicted 
than confirmed the idea of a despotic 

vernment. Mareewagee, old Too- 

and Feenou, — each = 

tty sovereigns, an uently 
thwarted the — of die Bing. of 
which he often complained. Neither 
was his court more splendid than 
those of the two first, who are the 
most powerful chiefs in the islands ; 
and next to them Feenou, Mareewa- 
gee’s son, seemed to stand highest in 
authority. But however independent 
on the despotic power of the King the 
great men may be, we saw instances 
enough to prove that the lower order 
of people have no property nor safety 
for their persons but at the will of the 
chiefs to whom they respectively be- 


long. 

ee is divided into many 
districts, of above thirty of which we 
learned the names. h of these 
has its particular chief, who decides 
"differences and distributes justice 
within his own district. But we could 
not form any satisfactory judgment 
about the extent of their power in 
general, or their mode of proportion- 
ing punishments to crimes. Most of 
these chiefs have ons in other 
islands, whence they draw ue 
At least we know this is so with re- 
spect to the King, who at certain 
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established times receives the product 
of his distant domains at Tongataboo, 
which is not only the principal place 
of his residence, but seemingly of aH 
the * of consequence amongst 
these isles. Its inhabitants in com- 
mon conversation call it the Land of 
distinguished 75 1 isles are 
istingui y the a tion of 
son of Servants, "These —— Rr 
the people styled not only 
oF the Earth, but of the Sun and Sky; 
and the King's family assume the 
name of Futtafaihe, from the god so 
called, who is probably their tutelary 
patron and perhaps their common 
ancestor, e Sovereign's peculiar 
earthly title is however, simply 
** Tooee Tonga." 

There is a decorum observed in the 
presence of their principal men, and 
particularly of their King, that is 
truly admirable. Whenever he sits 
down, whether it be in a house or 
without, all the attendants seat them- 
selves at the same time in a semicircle 
before him, AE he a conveni- 
ent between him and them, into 
which no one attempts to come unless 
he has some particular business. 
Neither is any one allowed to pass or 
9 even near him, 
without his order or permission ; so 
that our having been indulged with 
this privilege was a significant proof 
of the great respect that was paid us. 
When any one wants to speak with 
the King, he advances and sits down 
before him, delivers what he has to 
say in a few words; and, having re- 
ceived his answer, retires again to the 
circle. But if the King speaks to 
any one, that n answers from his 
seat, unless he is to receive some order, 
in which case he gets up from his 
place and sits down before the chief 
with his legs across, which is a posture 
to which they are so much accustomed 
that any other mode of sitting is dis- 

ble to them.! To to the 
ing standing would be accounted 
here asa striking mark of rudeness, 

1 This is peculiar to the men, the 


women always sitting with both le 
thrown w DRE Ud QU eile, E 
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as it would be with us for one to sit 
down and put on his hat when he ad- 
dresses himself to his superior, and that 
superior on his feet and uncov 
t does not indeed appear that any 
of em xi civilised : ap have —. 
ex is people in the great order 
observed on all pee ne in ready 
compliance with the commands of 
their chiefs, and in the harmony that 
subsists throughout all ranks, and 
unites them as if they were all one 
man, informed with and directed by 
the same principle. Such a behavi- 
our is remarkably obvious whenever 
it is requisite that their chief should 
harangue any body of them collected 
together, which is frequently done. 
The most profound silence and atten- 
tion are observed during the barangue, 
even to a much greater degree than is 
tised amongst us on the most 
interesting and serious deliberations 
of our most respectable assemblies. 
And whateyer might have been the 
subject of the speech delivered, we 
never saw an instance when any indi- 
vidual present showed si of his 
being displeased, or indicated the 
least inclination to dispute the de- 
clared will of a person who had a 
right to command. Nay, such is the 
force of these verbal laws, as I may 
call them, that I have seen one of 
their chiefs express his being aston- 
ished at a person's having acted con- 
to such orders, though it ap- 
that the poor man could not 
possibly have been informed in time 
to have observed them. 

Though some of the more potent 
chiefs zr vie with the M ria pila 
of actual possessions, 
short in rank and in 3 — of 
respect which the collective bod 
have agreed to pay the monarch. It 
is a particular privilege annexed to 
his sovereignty not to be punctured 
nor circumcised as all his subjects are. 
Whenever he walks out, every one 
whom he meets must sit down tul he 
has passed. No one is allowed to be 
over his head; on the contrary, all 
must come under his feet, for there 
cannot be a outward mark of 
submission that which is paid to 
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the Sov. and other t le 
of these islands by ther i — 
The method is this: the n who 
is to pay obeisance squats down before 
the chief, and bows the head to ihe 
sole of his foot, which when he sits is 
80 that it can be easily come 
at; and having ta or touched it 
with the under and u side of the 
of both hands, he rises up aud 
retires. It should seem that the King 
cannot refuse any one who chooses to 
pay him this ho which is called 
‘moe moea," for the common people 
would frequently take it into their 
— to do A when Der walking; 
and he was always obliged to and 
hold up one of his feet behind him 
till they had performed the ceremony. 
This to a heavy unwieldy man like 
Poulaho must be attended with some 
trouble and ; and I have some- 
times seen him make a ran, though 
very unable, to get out of the way or 
to reach a place where he might con- 
veniently sitdown. The hands, after 
this application of them to the chief's 
feet, are in some cases rendered use- 
less for a time, for until they be washed 
they must not touch any kind of food. 
This interdiction, in a country where 
water is so scarce, would seem to be 
attended with some inconvenience; 
but they are never at a loss for a suc- 
cedaneum, and a piece of any juicy 
plant, which tbey can easily procure 
immediately, being rubbed uec 
this serves for the purpose o ca- 
tion as well as wash them with 
water. When the hands are in this 
state they eall it “taboo rema." 
* Taboo," in general, signifies for- 
bidden; and *'rema" is their word 
for hand. 
When the *' taboo " is incurred by 
obeisance to a great n 
k L thus easily washed off Bat in 
some other cases it must necessaril 
continue for a certain time, e 
have frequently seen women who have 
been taboo rema" fed by others. 
At the expiration of the time, the in · 
terdicted person washes in one 
of their baths, which are dirty holes, 
Íor the most part, of brackish water. 
She then waits upon the King, and, 


after making her obeisance in the 
usual way, lays hold of his foot and 
2 it to her breast, shoulders, 
and other of her body. Hethen 
embraces her on each shoulder, after 
which she retires purified from her 
8 I do not know that e 
is always necessary to come to the 
King for this purpose, though Omai 
assured me it was, If this be so, it 
may be one reason why he is for the 
most part travelling from island to 
island. Isaw this ceremony performed 
by him two or three times, and once 
by Feenou to one of his own women; 
but as Omai was not then with me I 
could not ask the occasion. Ta- 
boo," as I have before observed, is a 
word of an extensive signification. 
Human sacrifices are called “ tangata 
taboo; and when anything is for- 
bidden to be eaten or made use of, 
they say that it is taboo. They 
tell us that if the A; should happen 
to go into a house belonging to a sub- 
ject, that house would ** taboo,” 
and could never more be inhabited 
the owner, so that wherever he trav: 
there are particular houses for his re- 
ception. Old Toobou at this time 
presided over the *' " that is, 
matter 


ended 

ightly, he and his deputies inspected 
all the produce of the island, taking 
care that every man should cultivate 
and plant his quota, and ordering 
Dem should miren * pepe 7 not. 
3y this wise ion they effectu- 
ally guard against a famine, a suffi- 
cient quantity of ground is employed 
in raising provisions, and every article 
thus is secured from unneces- 


waste. 

"v another prudent regulation in 
N they have an officer 
— or something like 

it. This department when we were 
amongst them was admini by 
Feenou ; whose business, we were told, 
it was to punish all offenders, whether 
inst the State or against indi- 
viduals. He was also generalissimo, 
and commanded the warriors when 
called out upon service; but by all 
accounts this is seldom. Tho 


King frequently 


over the 
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inform us of Feenou's office; and, 
among other things, told us that if 
he himself should me a bad man, 
Feenou would kill him. What I 
understood by this expression of being 
a bad man was, that if he did not go- 
vern according to law or custom, 
Feenou would be — by the other 
great men, or by the people at large, 
to put him to death. There shoul 
seem to be no doubt that a sovereign 
thus liable to be controlled and pan- 
ished for an abuse of power, cannot 
be called a despotic monarch. When 
we consider the number of islands 
that compose this little state, and the 
distance at which some of them lie 
from the seat of goverument, attem 

to throw off the yoke and to acquire 
independency, it should scem, might 
be apprehended. But they tell ws 
that this never happens. One reason 
why they are not thus disturbed by 
domestic quarrels may be this, that 
all the powerful chiefs, as we have 
already mentioned, reside at Tongata- 
boo. ZR also secure the independ- 
ence of the other islands by the 
celerity of their operations; for if at 
any time a troublesome and 

man should start up in any 

holds bis 


is 
kill him. By this means they crush 
a rebellion in its very infancy. 

The orders or classes amongst their 
chiefs, or those who call themselves 
such, seemed to be almost as numer- 
ous as amongst us; but there are few 
in comparison that are lords of 
districts of territory, the rest holdin 
their lands under those princi 


barons, as they may be called. Iwas, 
indeed, told when a man of pro- 
per en ev he leaves be- 
ind him falls to the King; but that 
it is usual to give it to the eldest son 
of the with an obligation to 
make a provision out of it for the 
— — — e 
tom here, as at Otaheite, son, 
the moment he is born, to take from 


that their government is not 


some pains to | only monarchical but hereditary. 
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The order of succession to the crown 
has not been of late interrupted ; for 
we know from a particular circum- 
stance that the Prepon a (Poulaho 
— only an addition to distinguish 
the ing from the rest of his family) 
have reigned in a direct line for at 
least 135 years. Upon inquiring 
whether any account been pre- 
served amongst them of the arrival 
of Tasman's ships, we found that this 
history had been handed down to 
them from their ancestors with an 

which marks that oral tradi- 

tion may sometimes be depended upon. 
For they described the two ships as 
resembling ours; mentioning the 
lace where we anchored; their 
wing stayed but a few days; and 
their moving from that station to 
Annamooka. And, by way of in- 
forming us how long this had 
happened, they told us name of 
the Futtafaihe who was then king, 
and of those who had succeeded, down 
to Poulaho, who is the fifth since that 
; the first being an old man 

at the time of the arrival of the 


shi 

From what has been said of the 
present King, it would be natural to 
suppose that he had the highest rank 
of any person in the islands. But to 


our rise we found it is not 
80; for Latoclibooloo, the 'rson who 
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of this singular eminence of th 
** Tammahas ;” —— could leche 


nothing besides this account of their 
pees. The mother, and one of 
the ughters, called Tooeela- 

live at Vavaoo. Latoolibooloo, the 
son, and the other daughter, whose 
name is Moungoula-kaipa, reside 
at Tongataboo. The latter is the 
woman who is mentioned to have 
dined with me on the 21st of June: ! 
This gave occasion to our discovering 
her superiority over the who 
would not eatin her presence, 

she made no scruple to do so before 
him, and received from him the cus- 
tomary obeisance by touching her foot, 
We never had an opportunity of see- 


ing him pay this mark of to 
Latoolibooloo ; but we have ol 
him leave off eating, and have his 


victuals put aside, when the latter 
came into the same house. Latooli- 
booloo assumed the privilege of taking 
anything from the people, even if it 
belon to the King; and yet, in 
the ceremony called *' Natche," he 
assisted only in the same manner as 
the other principal men. He was 
looked upon by his countrymen asa 
madman; and many of his actions 
seemed to confirm this judgment. 
At Eooa they showed me a good deal 
of land said to belong to him ; and I 
saw there a son of his, a child whom 
they distingui by the same title 
as his father. The son of the greatest 
— in Europe could not be more 

umoured and caressed than this little 
„Tammaha was.“ 
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TRANSACTIONS AT OTAHEITE, AND THE SOCIETY ISLANDS ; AND 
PROSECUTION OF THE VOYAGE TO THE COAST OF NORTH AMERICA. 


CHAPTER I. 


Havine taken our final leave of the 
Friendly Islands, I now resume my 
narrative of the voyage, In the even- 
ing of the 17th of July, at 8 o'clock, 
the body of Eooa bore NE. by N., 
distant three or four tq ree The 
wind was now at E., and blew a fresh 
With it I stood to the S. till 
-an-hour past 6 o'clock the next 
morning, when a sudden squall from 
the same direction took our ship 
aback; and before the sails could be 
trimmed on the other tack, the main- 
sail and. top-gallant sails were much 
torn. The wind kept between the 
SW. and SE. on the 19th and 20th; 
afterward it veered to the ENE., and 
N. The night between the 20th and 
21st an eclipse of the moon was 
observed, I continued to stretch to 
the ESE., with the wind at NE. and 
N., without with 
worthy of note till 7 o'clock in the 
evening of the 29th, when we had a 


sudden and very heavy squall of wind | i 


from the N. At this time we were 
under single reefed topsails, courses, 
andstay-sails. Two of the latter were 
blown to pieces; and it was with 
difficult; t we saved the other 
sails. After this squall, we observed 
several lights moving about on board 
the Discovery, by which we concluded 


that something had given way ; and 
the next morning we saw that her 
main-topmast been lost, Both 


wind and weather continued very un- 
settled till noon this day, when the 
latter cleared up, and the former 
settled in the NW. quarter. At this 
time we were in the Latitude of 28° 
6' &, and our Longitude was 198* 
93' E. Here we saw some pintado 
— 1 being the first since we the 


made a signal to speak with me. 


B 

the return of the boat which I — 
on board his ship, he informed me 
that the head of the mainmast had 
been discovered to be g in such 
a manner as to render the rigging of 
another Le eme very dangerous, and 


that therefore he must ri M ms 
lighter in its place. He inform 
me that he lost his maintop- 


gallantyard, and that he neither had 
another nor a spar to make one on 
board. The lution's spritsail 
and topsail-yard, which I sent him, 
supplied this want. The next M 
we got up a jury topmast, on whic 

he set a mizzen topsail, and this en- 
abled him to keep way with the Re- 
solution. The wind was fixed in the 
western board—that is, from the N. 


afternoon it extended from N. by E. 
to NNE. three-quarters E., distan 


os por leagues. 
e ni was t ing off 
and on, and at 888 

ing I steered the NW., 
leeside of the island; 
. or SW. 


La 
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As we drew near we saw le on 
several parts of the coast, walking or 
running along shore, and in a little 
time we had reached the leeside 
of the island we saw them launch two 
canoes, into which above a dozen men 
t, and paddled toward us. I now 
wd sail, as well to give these 
canoes time to come up with us, as to 
sound for ancho; At the distance 
of about half-a-mile from the reef we 
found from forty to thirty-five fathoms 
water, over a bottom of fine sand. 
Nearer in, the bottom was strewed 
with coral rocks. The canoes having 
advanced to about the distance of a 
pistol-shot from the ship, there sto: 
. Omai was employed, as he 
usually had been on such occasio! 
to use all his eloquence to 
upon the men in them to come nearer, 
but no entreaties could induce them 
to trust — within our -— 
They kept rly pointing to the 
shore wit their es, and calling 
to us to go thither; and several of 
their countrymen who stood upon the 
beach held - something white, which 
we considered also as an invitation to 
land. We could very well have done 
this, as there was good anchorage 
without the reef, and a break or open- 
ing in it, from whence the canoes had 
come out, which had no surf upon it, 
and where, if there was not water for 
the ships, there was more than suffi- 
cient for the ek lagna tho d not 
to ri i van- 
a fair wind for the sake of 
examining an island that a to 
be of little consequence. e stood 
iu no need of refreshments, if I had 
been sure of meeting with them there ; 
and having already been so unexpect- 
edly delayed iu my progress to the 
Society Islands, I was desirous of 
avoiding every ibility of further 
retardment. or this reason, after 
making several unsuccessful attempts 
to induce these to come along- 
side, I made sail to the north, and 
left them, but not without getting 
from them during their vicinity to 
our ship the name of their island, 
which called Toobouai. It is 
situated in the Latitude of 22° 15“ S., 
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and in 210° $7’ E. 8 Its 
greatest extent in any direction, ex- 
elusive of the reef is not above five or 
six miles. 

After leaving this island, I steered 
to the N. with a fresh gale at E. by 
S., and at daybreak in the morning 
of the 12th we saw the island of 
Maitea, Soon after Otaheite made 
its a ce, and at noon it ex- 
tended from SW. 


refreshments I could from the SE. 
part of the island before I went down 
to Matavai, from the neighbourhood 
of which station I expected my prin- 


ci ly. We had a fresh 
— lock . 
when, being about a league from the 


bay, the wind —— away, 
and was succeeded by ing Tight 
airs from direction, and s 
by turns. This lasted about two 
hours; then we had sudden squalls, 
with rain, from the east, E 
carried us before the bay, where wo 
got a breeze from the land, and at- 
tempted in vain to work in, to gain 
the anchoring place; so that at fat, 
about 9 o'clock, we were obliged to 
stand out and to spend the night at 


sea. 
When we first drew near the island 
canoes came off to the ship, 
each conducted by two or three men. 
But as they were common fellows, 
Omai took no particular notice of 
them, nor they of him. They did 
not even seem to perceive that he was 
one of their countrymen, although 
they conversed with him for some 
time. At length a chief whom I had 
known before named Ootee, and 
Omai's brother-in-law, who chanced 
to be now at this corner of the island, 
and three or four more persons, all of 
whom knew Omai before he embarked 
with * Furneaux, came on 
board. Yet there was nothing either 
tender or striking in their 
On the con there seemed 
a ect indiff 
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down into the cabin, opened the 
drawer where he kept his red feathers, 
and gave him a few. This being pre- 
sently known amongst the rest of the 
natives upon deck, the face of affairs 
was entirely turned, and Ootee, who 
would hardly s to Omai before, 
now that they might be 
s and exchange names. 
Omai accepted of the honour, and 
confirmed it with a present of red 
feathers, and Ootee, by MM return, 
sent ashore for a ho, ut it was 
evident to every one of us that it was 
not the man, but his pro , they 
were in love with. Had he not 
shown them his treasure of red fea- 
thers, which is the -commodity in 
greatest estimation at the island, I 

uestion much whether they would 


of ts with which the liberality 
of Pis friends in England had loaded 


him respected courted by 
the first rae penta ex- 
ys This 
— had he 
conduc with an 0 
duoted himself wi Jo f 
prudence. But instead of it, I am 
Sorry to say that he paid too little 
to the repeated advice of those 
who wished him well, and suffered 
himself to be duped by every design- 
ing knave. 
rom the natives who came off to 
us in the course of this day we learned 
that two ships had twice been in 
Oheitepeha Bay since my last visit to 
this island, in 1774, and that th 
had left animals there such as we had 
on board. But on further inquiry we 
found they were only dogs, 


goats, one bull, and the male of some | 


other animal, which from the imper- 
fect description now given us we could 


not find out, told us that these 

ships had come from a place called 

“ " by which we guessed that 
! Friends. 
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Lima, the capital of Peru, was meant, 
and that these late visitors were 
Spaniards. We were informed that 
the first time they came they built a 
house, and left four rnen behind them 
—viz., two priests, a boy or servant, 
and a fourth person, called Mateema, 
who was modii spoken of at this time, 
carrying away with them when they 
sailed four of the natives; that in 
about ten months the same two ships 
returned, bringing back two of the 
islanders, the other two having died 
at Lima ; and that after a short stay 
they took away their own people, but 
that the house which they had built 
was left standing. 

The im t news of red feathers 
being on our ships having been 
conveyed on shore by Omai's friends, 
day had no sooner begun to break next 
morning than we were surrounded b 
a multitude of canoes crowded wi: 
people, bringing hogs and fruit to 

et. At first, a quantity of feathers 
not greater than what might be got 
from a tom-tit would purchase a 
of forty or fifty pounds weight. But 
as almost everybody in the ships was 
of some of this precious 
article in trade, it fell in its value 
above500 per cent. beforenight. How- 
ever, even then the balance was much 
in our favour ; and red feathers con- 
tinued to preserve their superiority 
over every other commodity. Some 
of the natives would not part with a 
hog unless they received an axe in 
exchange; but nails, and beads, and 
other trinkets, which during our for- 
mer voy had so great a run at 
| this island, were now so much despised 
that few would deign so much as to 
look at them. 


ey There being but little wind all the 


morning, it was 9 o'clock before we 
| could get to an anchor in the bay, 
where we moored with two bowers. 
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ship being Goin pak Sag Omai and | from the front stood a wooden cross, 


I went ashore. My first object was 
to pay a visit to a man whom my 
friend represented as a very extra- 
ordinary perso indeed, for he 
said that he was the god of Bolabola. 
We found him seated under one of 
thosesmall awnings which they usually 

in their larger canoes, He was 
an elderly man, and had lost the use 
of his limbs, so that he was carried 


from place to place upon a hand-bar- | served th 


row. Some called him **Olla" or 
**Orra," which is the name of the 
god of Bolabola; but his own proper 
name was Etary. From Omai's ac- 
count of this person I expected to 
have seen some religious adoration 
paid to him; but excepting some 
plantain trees that lay before him 
and upon the awning under which hé 
sat, I could observe nothing by which 
he might be distinguished from their 
other chiefs. Omai presented to him 
a tuft of red feathers tied to the end 
of a small stick ; but, after a little 
conversation on indifferent matters 
with this Bolabola man, his attention 
was drawn to an old woman, the sister 
of his mother. 


small rooms; and in the inner one 
were à a table, a 
some old hats, and other trifles, of 
which the natives seemed to be 

as also of the houso i! 


weather, a shed ha been built 
over it. There were scu all around 
which served as air B 


on the transverse part of which was 


cut the following inscription : 

** Christus vincit." 
And on the perpendicular (which 
confirmed our conjecture the two 
ships were Spanish) : 


** Carolus III. Imperat. 1774." 
On the other side of tho I 
e memory of the Laced vits 
of the English by inscribing : 
** Georgius Tertius Rex, 
Annis 1707, 
1769, 1773, 1774, & 1777." 
The natives pointed out to us, near 
the foot of the cross, the grave of the 
Commodore of the two ships, who had 
died here while they lay in the bay 
the first time. His name, as they 


pronounced it, was Oreede. What- 
ever the intentions of the Spani 
in visiting this island might be, they 


seemed to have taken t pains to 
ingratiate themselves with the inha- 
bitants; who upon every occasion 
mentioned them with the. stroi 
expressions of esteem and veneration. 
met with no chief of any consider- 
able note on this occasion excepting 
the extraordinary mage above de- 
scribed. Waheiadooa, the sovereign 
of Tiaraboo (as this part of the island 
vr enn: Arme coner dà and I 


wi 

— — during my last voyage, but 
his brother, a boy of about ten years 
of ag who had succeeded upon the 
of the elder Wabeiadooa, about 
twenty months before our arrival. We 
also learned that the celebrated Oberea 
was dead, but that Otoo and all our 
other friends were living. When 1 
returned from 8 house and 
i I 


found Omai i toa 
company ; and it was with some diffi- 
culty that he could be got away to 
accompany me on wi 
an important to 

On our landing [on the 17th] we 
first visited 5 ona 
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hand-barrow, attended us to a large 
house, where he was set down, and 
we seated ourselves on each side of 
him, I cansed a piece of Tongataboo 
cloth to be sp out before us, on 
which I laid the presents I intended 
to make. Presently the young chief 
came, attended by his mother and 
several principal men, who all seated 
themselves at the other end of the 
cloth, facing us, Then a man who 
sat by me made a speech, consisting 
of short and separate sentences, part 
of which was dictated by those about 
him. He was answered by one from 
the opposite side, near the chief. 
Etary spoke next, then Omai; and 
both of them were answered from the 
same quarter. These orations were 
entirely abont my arrival, and con- 
nections with them. The person who 
spoke last told me, amongst other 
things, that the men of ‘‘ Reema,” 
that is, the Spaniards, had desired 
them not to suffer me to comè into 
Oheitepeha Bay if I should return 
perd more to the island, for that it 
belonged to them ; but that they were 
so far from paying any regard to this 
request, that he was authorised now 
to make a formal surrender of the 
province of Tiaraboo to me, and every- 
thing in it; which marks very plainly 
that these people are no to 
the policy of accommodating them- 
selves to present circumstances. At 
ms the young chief was directed 
by hi 3 to ome and em- 
brace me ; an way of confirmi 
this treaty of friendship . 
names. ceremony being closed, 
he and his friends accompanied me on 
el 
a maro, com- 
pum and yellow feathers, which 
intended for Otoo, the King of the 
whole island ; and, considering where 
we were, it was a present of very great 
value. 
sunde him not to produce it now, 
wishing him to keep it on board till 
an opportunity should offer of pre- 
senting it to Otoo with his own hands. 
Mele Mio Ben wage abe 
honesty and ty of his country- 
men to take my advice. Nothing 


I said all that I could to per- | pretty 
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would serve him but to carry it ashore 
on this occasion, and to give it to 
Waheiadooa, to be by him forwarded 
to Otoo, in order to its being added 
to the royal maro.“ He thought 
by this man ent that he should 
oblige both chiefs; whereas he highly 
disobliged the one whose favour was 
of the most consequence to him, with- 
out gaining any reward from the 
other. What I had foreseen S 
pened; for Waheiadooa kept the 
„maro for himself, and only sent 
to Otoo a very small piece of feathers, 
Mi i of eg b: 
o! to the magnificent 
the 19th this young chief made me a 
present of ten or a dozen hogs, a quan- 
tity of fruit, and some cloth. In the 
evening we played off some firewo! 
which both astonished and entertain 
the numerous spectators. 

This da 
their 


constituent 


curiosity to a visit to it lf. 
The dod 4 * 


“ toopapaoo, " 
of the late Waheiadooa lay as it were 


in state. It was in a 
house, which was enclosed wi 


and hung round with cloth and mata 
of different colours so as to have a 


had 
been a from 
This and a few tassels of feathers 
which our gentlemen to be 
silk, suggested to them the idea of a 
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chapel; for whatever else was want- 
to create a resemblance, their im- 


lately here they could 
ibly have made the mistake. 
8 — of fruit and roots 
seemed to be daily made at this shrine, 
as some pieces were quite fresh. These 
were deposited upon a whatta,” or 
altar, which stood without the pali- 
sades ; and within these we were not 
permitted to enter. Two men con- 
stantly attended night and day, not 
only to watch over 


robes. They told me that the chief | t 


had been dead twenty months. 
Having taken in a fresh supply of 
water, and finished all our other ne- 
€— on the 22d I 
er m off the cattle and sheep which 
had been put on shore here to graze, 
and made ready for sea. In the 
morning of the 23d, while the ships 
were unmooring, Omai and I landed 
to take leave of the young chief. 
While we were with him, one of those 
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sying, there fell a very heavy shower 
of rain, which made every one run for 
shelter but E who seemed not 
to it. e remained squeaking 
by us about half-an-hour, MI then 
retired. No one paid any attention 
to what he uttered, th some 
langhed at him. I asked the chief 
what he was, whether an Earee or a 
*' Towtow," and the answer I received 


tooa.” Omai seemed to be very well 
instructed aboutthem. He T 
em 


m i the fits that came upon 
hey knew nobody, not even their 
most intimate acquaintances; and 
that if any one of them happens to be 
a man of property he will very often 
give away every movable he is 

sessed of if his friends do not put 
them out of his reach ; and when he 
recovers, will inquire what had be- 
come of those very things which he 
had but just before distributed, not 
seeming to have the leastremembrance 
of what he had done while the fit was 


enthusiastic no whom they call | upon him. 
“ Eatooas," from a ion that| As soon as I got on board a light 
i irit of | breeze i at E, we got 


the €—— But the Discov 
did not - the next — 
so that half of the man's prophecy 
was 
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cers, We found a igious number 
of peopl assembled on this occasion, 
and in the midst of them was the 


an 
is legs. He had prepared 
himself for this ceremony by dressing 
himself in his very best suit of clothes, 
and behaved with a great deal of re- 
spect and modesty. Nevertheless, 
very little notice was taken of him. 
Perhaps envy had some share in pro- 
ducing this cold Meque. He made 
the chief a present of a large piece of 
red feathers and about two or three 
yards of gold cloth ; and I gave him 
a suit of fine linen, a gold-laced hat, 
some tools, and, what was of more 
value than all the other articles, a 

uantity of red feathers and one of 
the bonnets in use at the Friendly 
Islands. 

After the hurry of this visit was 
over, the King and the whole ro 
family accompanied me on board, fol- 
lowed by several canoes laden with all 


kinds of provisions, in quantity suffi- | of 


cient to have the com 
both ships for a week. of the 
family owned, or to own, 
a part, so that I had a present from 
every one of them ; and every one of 
them had a separate present in return 
from me, which was the great object 
in view. Soon after, the King's 
mother, who had not beon present at 
the first Les] EMT 2 
brin wi s quan 

visio mte cloth, winch she divided 
between meand Omai. Foral 

he was but little noticed at first by 


ies of 


than they began to conrt his friend. 
ship. I enco this as much as 
I could, for it was my wish to fix him 
with Otoo. As I intended to leave all 
my European animals at this island, 
I thought he would be able to give 
some instruction about the manage- 
ment of them and abont their use. 
Besides, I knew and saw that 
e 
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unfortunately poor Omai rejected my 
advice, and conducted himself in so 
imprudent a manner that he soon lost 
the friendship of Otoo, and of every 
other person of note in Otaheite. He 
associated with none but vagabonds 
and strangers, whose sole views were 
to plunder him ; and if I had not in- 
terfered they would not have left 
him a — 7 article worth the - 
ing from the island. This — 
drew u him the ill-will of the 
principal ehiefs, who found that they 
could not procure from any one in the 
ships such valuable presents as Omai 
bestowed on the lowest of the people, 
his companions. 

As soon as we had dined, a party 
of us aecompanied Otoo to Oparre, 
taking with us the fuas with 
which we were to stock the island. 
They consisted of a peacock and hen 
(which Lord Bessborough was so kind 
as to send me for DEUM a few 
days before I left London), a turkey 
cock and hen, one gander and three 
geese, a drake and four ducks. All 
these I left at Oparre in the possession 

Otoo; and the geese and ducks 
began to breed before we sailed. We 
d there a 
told us was the same that Cap- 
tain Wallis 
| before, several goats, and the 
ish bull which they kept tied 
to a tree near Otoo's house. T 


this pes in order to be shipped for 
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l had brought, the horse and mare, | 
vA sheep, 1 put — — | 
javing thus disposed of these pas- 
RR, I found myself li, lere of. 
a very heavy burthen. The trouble | 
and vexation that attended the bring- | 
ing of this living cargo thus far is | 
hardly to be conceived ; but the satis- 
faction that I felt in having been so 
fortunate as to fulfil his Mjesty's 
humane design in sending such valu- 
able animals to supply the wants of 
two worthy nations, sufficiently re- 
compensed me for the many anxious 
hours I had before this subor- 
dinate object of my voyage could be 

carried into execution. 

As I intended to make some stay 
here, we set up the two observatories 
on Matavai Point. Adjoining to them 
two tents were pitched for 
tion of a guard, and of such people 
as it might be necessary to leave on 
shore in different departments. At 
this station I entrusted the command 
to Mr King, who, at the same time, 
attended "the observations for ascer- 
taining the going of the time-keeper 
and other purposes. During our stay 
various necessary operations employed 
the crews of both ships, The Dis- | 
covery's mainmast was carried ashore 
and made as good as ever. Our sails 
and water-casks were repaired; the 
ships were calked ; and the riggin 
all overhanled. We also i 
all the bread that we had on board 
in casks, and had the satisfaction to 
find that but little of it was 
On the 26th I had a piece of ground 
cleared for a garden, and planted it 
with i very few of 
which I believe the natives will ever 
look after. Some melons, 


potatoes, 
nd two pine-apple plants were in a 
fai . 


— — 


— P 
they can hardly of su less 
their growth should be checked 
the same ity whic 
ted by the 
A number 
to taste 
bore; but as the 
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grapes were still sonr thoy considered 
it as little better than poison, and it 
was unanimously determined to tread 
it under foot. In that state Omai 
found it by chance, and was overjoyed 
at the discovery; for he had a 

confidence that if he had but grapes 
he could easily make wine, Accord- 
ingly he had several slips cut from off 
the tree to carry away with him, and 
we pruned an pois order the re- 


mains of it. Probabl wise 
Omai's instructions, 1 — ma ved 
suffer the fruit to grow to 

and not pass so hasty a sentence upon 
it again. 

We had not been eight-and-forty 
hours at anchor in Matayai Bay be- 
fore we were visited by our old friends 
whose names are recorded in the ac- 
count of my last voyage. Not one of 
them came empty-handed, so that we 
had more provisions than we knew 
what to do with. What was still 
more, we were under no apprehen- 
sions of exhausting the island. which 
presented to our eyes every mark of 
the most exuberant plenty in every 
article of refreshment. Soon after 
our arrival here, one of the natives 
whom the Spaniards had carried with 
them to Lima paid us a visit; but in 
his external appearance he was not 
distinguishable from the rest of his 
countrymen. However, he had not 
eat some W eres as 
them y. y them the 
most frequent were Si, Senor; 
w a stranger was introduced to 
him he did uot fail to rise up and 
accost bim as well as he could. 
also 
we 


Piri 


him 
him 
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Señor" was by the other. Heete- 
leete, who is a native of Bolabola, 
had arrived in Otaheite about three 
months before, with no other inten- 
tion tbat we could learn than to gra- 
tify his curiosity, or perhaps some 
other favourite passion, which are 
very often the only object of the 
rsuit of other travelling gentlemen, 
2 evident, however, that he pre- 
ferred the modes and even garb of his 
countrymen to ours; for though I 
gave him some clothes which our Ad- 
miralty Board had been pleased to 
send for his use (to which I added a 
chest of tools and a few other articles 
asa t from myself), he declined 
veniat them after a few days. This 
instance, and that of the person who 
had been at Lima, may be urged as a 
proof of the strong propensity natural 
to man of returning to habits acquired 
at an early age, and only interrupted 
by accident. And perhaps it may be 
concluded that even Omai, who had 
imbibed almost the whole English 
manners, will-in a very short time 
after our leaving him, like Oedidee 
and the visitor of Lima, return to his 
own native garments. 
the morning of the 27th a man 
came from Ohei! and told us 
ps had anchored 
in that bay the night before; and in 
confirmation of this intelligence he 
uced a piece of coarse blue cloth, 
which he said he got out of one of 
the ships, and which, indeed, to 1. 
pearance was almost quite new. e 
added that Mateema was in one of 
the ships, and that they were to come 
down to Matavai in a day or two. 
Some other circumstances which he 
mentioned with the foregoing ones, 
gave the story so much the air of 
truth, that I tched Lieutenant 
Williamson in a boat to look into 
Oheitepeha Bay; and in the mean- 
time I put the ships into a proper 
of defence. For though 
d and Spain were in pec 
when I left Europe, for aught I knew 
a different scene might by this time 
have opened. However, on further 
inquiry we had reason to think that 
the fallow who brought the intelli- 
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nce had imposed upon us; and this 
ae put beyond all doubt when Mr 
Williamson returned next day, who 
made his report to me that he had 
been at Oheitepeha, and found that 
no ships were there now, and that 
none had been there since we left it 
The people of this part of the island 
where we now were, indeed, told us 
from the beginning that it was a 
fiction invented by those of Tiaraboo. 
But what view they could have we 
were at a loss to conceive, unless they 


island, and b 
the people of Otaheite-nooe the 
advantages they might reap from our 
ships continuing there; the inhabi- 
tants of the two parts of the island 
being inveterate enemies to each other. 

From the time of our arrival at 
Matavai the weather had been very 
unsettled, with more or less rain 
every day, till the 29th; before which 
we were not able to get equal altitudes 
of the sun for ascertaining the going 
of the time-k . "The same canse 
also retarded the calking and —— 
n 


could not at first learn, though in 
pu! we guessed it arose from their 
owing that some theft had been 
committed, and apprehendi punish- 

ment on that account. At 
One 


— 


d 
Pu 
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a 
£ 
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; 
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gence for the future, I found no diffi- 
culty in bringing the natives back and 
in restoring everything to its usual 
tranquillity. j 

Hitherto the attention of Otoo and 
his people had been confined to us; 
but next emo gs Bry new scene of 
business opened by the arrival of 
some messengers from Eimeo or (as 
it is much oftener called by the na- 
tives) Morea,! with intelligence that 
the people in that island were in 
arms, and that Otoo's partisans there 
had been worsted and obli to re- 
treat to the mountains. e quarrel 
between the two islands, which com- 
menced in 1774, had, it seems, partly 
subsisted ever since. 

On the arrival of these messen 
all the chiefs who happened to be at 
Matavai assembled at Otoo's house, 
where I actually was at the time, and 
had the honour to be admitted into 
their council. One of the messengers 
opened the business of the assembly 
in a speech of considerable length ; 
but I understood little of it besides 
its general purport, which was to ex- 
plain the situation of affairs in Eimeo, 
and to excite the assembled chiefs of 
Otaheite to arm on the occasion. 
This opinion was combated by others 
who were against commencing hos- 
tilities; and the debate was carried 
on with great order, no more than 
one man speaking at atime. At last 


they became very noisy, and I ex- 
pected that Moe ing would have 
ended like a Polish Diet. But the 


contending great men cooled as fast 
as they grew warm, and order was 
soon restored. At length the 

for war prevailed, and it was deter- 
mined that a strong force should be 
seut to assist their friends in Eimeo. 
But this resolution was far from being 
unanimous. Otoo during 
debate remained silent, except that 
now and then he addressed a word or 
two to the speakers. Those of the 
council who were for prosecuting the 
war applied to me for my assistance ; 
und all of them wanted to know what 


aceording to Dr Forster, 
in Eimeo. 


i Morea, 
is n district 
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part I would take. Omai was sent for 
to be my interpreter ; but as he could 
not be found I was obliged to ym 
for — and told them, as well as 
I could, that as I was not thoroughly 
aequainted with the dispute, and as the 
people of Eimeo had never offended 


me, I could not think myself at 
liberty to in hostilities against 
them. With this declaration they 


either were or seemed satisfied. The 
assembly then broke up; but before 
I left them Otoo desired me to come 
to him in the afternoon, and to bring 
Omai with me. Accordingly, a party 
of us waited upon him at the ap- 
inted time, and we were conducted 
him to his father, in whose pre- 
sence the dispute with Eimeo was 
again talked over. — De d desir- 
ous of devising some me rial 
about an accommodation, I 
the old chief on that head ; but we 
found him deaf to any such 
and fully determined to prosecute the 
war. He repeated the solicitations 
which I had already resisted about 
giving them my assistance. On our 
inquiring into the cause of the war, 
we were told, that some ym a 
brother of Waheiadooa, 0 Tiaraboo, 
was sent to Eimeo, at the request of 


sson, 
or else 


— oy 
any other c For early in the 
morning of the 1st of September a 
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messenger arrived from him to ac- 
quaint Otoo that he had killed a man 
to be sacrificed to“ Eatooa,” to im- 


plore the assistance of the god against 
rimeo. This act of wors ip was to 
be performed at the great “morai” 


at Attahooroo, and Otoo's presence, it 
seems, wasabsolutely necessary on that 
solemn oecasion. That the offering of 
human sacrifices is part of the religi- 
ous institutions of this island had 
been mentioned by M. de Bougain- 
ville on the authority of the native 
whom he carried with him to France. 
During my last visit to Otaheite, and 
while I had opportunities of convers- 
ing with Omat on the subject, I had 
satisfied myself that there was too 
much reason to admit that such a 
practice, however inconsistent with 
the general humanity of the people, 
was here adopted. But as this was 
one of those extraordinary facts about 
which many are apt to retain doubts 
unless the relater himself has had 
ocular proofs to confirm what he had 
heard from others, I thought this a 
ood opportunity of obtaining the 
hig est evidence ket, its by 
n ntm atthe solemnity, 
ve coping proposed to um tal 
accom 
To this he readily Miri 2 Sed we 
immediately set out in my boat, with 
my old friend Potaton, Mr Anderson, 
and Mr Webber, Omai following ina 
canoe, In our way we landed upon 
a little island which lies off Tettaha, 
where we found Towha and his re- 
tinue. After some little conversation 
between the two chiefs on the subject 
of the war, Towha addressed himself 
to me, asking my assistance. When 
I exc m; „ he seemed angry; 
thi it strange that I, who had 
always declared myself to be the friend 
of their island, would not ^» a and 
fight against its enemies. lore we 
rted, he gaveto Otoo twoor threered 
feathers tied up in a tuft, and a lean, 
half-starved dog was put into a canoe 
thatwastoaccompany us. Wethenem- 
barked again, taking on board a priest 
Serer n quer ey 
soon as we al 

which was about 2 o'clock in the 
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afternoon, Otoo e his desire 
that the seamen might be ordered to 
remain in the boat; and that Mr 
Anderson, Mr Webber, and myself, 
might take off our hats as soon as we 
should come to the *'*morai," to 
which we immedintely proceeded, at- 
tended by a great many men and 
some boys, but not one woman. We 
found four priests and their attend- 
ants orassistants waiting forus. The 
dead body, or sacrifice, was in a small 
canoe that lay on the beach, and 
partly in the wash of the sea, fronting 
the “morai.” Two of the priests, 
with some of their attendants, were 
sitting by the canoe; the others at 
the morai. Our company stopped 
about twenty or thirty pae from the 
priests. Here Otoo placed himself; 
we and a few others standing by him, 
while the bulk of the people remained 
at a greater distance. 

The ceremonies now One 
of the priest's attendants ht a 

oung plantain tree and laid it down 

fore Otoo. Another ap ed 
with a small tuft of red feathers, 
twisted on some fibres of the cocoa- 
nut husk, with which he touched one 


of the King's feet, and then retired 
with it to his companions. One of the 
priests seated at the “‘ morai,” facing 


those who were upon the beach, now 
began a long prayer, and at certain 
times sent down young plantain trees, 
which were laid upon the sacrifice. 
During this prayer, a man who stood 
by the officiating priest held im his 
hands two bundles, i of 
cloth. In one of them, as we after- 
ward found, was the royal maro," 
be allowed 


was ended, the priests at the ** oe 
with their attendants, went and sat 
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with the feet to the sea. The priests 
themselves around it, some 
sitting and others standing, and one 
or more of them repeated sentences 
for about ten minutes. The dead 
body was now uncovered, by remov- 
ing the leaves and branches, and laid 
in a parallel direction with the sea- 
shore. One of the ee then, stand- 
ing at the feet of it, pronounced a 
long prayer, in which he was at times 
joined by the others, each holding in 
his hand a tuft of red feathers. In 
the course of this prays, some hair 
was pulled off the head of the sacri- 
fice, and the left eye taken out ; both 
which were presented to Otoo, wrap- 
i upin a green leaf. He did not, 
owever, touch it, but gave to the 
man who presented it the tuft of 
feathers which he had received from 
Towha. This, with the hair and 
eye, was carried back to the priests. 
Soon after, Otoo sent to them another 
iece of feathers, which he had given me 
in the morning to keep in my pocket. 
During some part of this last cere- 
mony, a kingfisher making a noise in 
the trees, Otoo turned to me, saying, 
„That is the Eatooa,'" and seemed 
to look upon it to be a good omen. 
The body was then carried a little 
way, with its head toward the 
**morai,” and laid under a tree; 
near which were fixed three broad 
thin pieces of wood differently but 
carved. The bundles of cloth 
ona of the ** morai ;" 
the tufts of red feathers were 
at the feet of the sacrifice, 
which the priests took their 
and.we were now allowed 
leased, 
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him to comply with such requests, 
Amon whi we understood, he 
asked him to deliver Eimeo, Maheine 


its chief, the hogs, women, and other 
things of the island, into their hands; 
which was, indeed, the express inten- 
tion of the sacrifice. He then chanted 
a prayer, which lasted half-an-hour, 
in a whining, melancholy tone, ac- 
companied by two other priests; in 
which Potatou and some others joined, 
In the course of this prayer some more 
head of ths entes And pe agar UR 
of the corpse, t one 
of the bundles. After is the chief 
riest M mie alone, holding in his 
and feathers which eame from 
Towha. When he had finished, he 
ve them to another, who prayed in 
ike manner. Then all the tufts of 
feathers were laid upon the bundles 
of cloth; whieh closed the ceremony 
at this place. 

The corpse was then carried up to 
the most conspicuous part of the 
„ morai,” with the feathers, the two 
bundles of cloth, and the drums; the 
last of which beat slowly. The 
feathers and bundles were laid against 
the pile of stones, and the corpse at 
the foot of them. The priests, having 
again seated themselves round it, re- 
newed their prayers; while some of 
the attendants dug a hole about two 
feet deep, into which they threw the 
unhappy victim, and covered it with 
earth and stones. While they were 


twisting Tis 


- 


continued their ejaculations over the 
dog for some time, while two men, at 


intervals, beat on two drums very | After this 


loud; and a boy sereamed, as before, 
ina loud, shrill voice three different 
times. This, as we were told, was to 
— the * 8 feast - the 
uet that they pre for 
hime As soon as the cans had 
ended their prayer: the carcase of 
the dog, with what belonged to it, 
were laid on a ‘‘ whatta,” or scaffold, 
about six feet high, that stood close 
by, on which lay the remains of two 
other dogs and of two pigs which had 
lately been sacrificed and at this time 
emitted an intolerable stench. This 
kept us at a greater distance than 
would otherwise have been required 
of us. For after the victim was re- 
moved from the seaside toward the 

“ morai,” we were allowed to ap 
as near as we pleased. Indeed, after 
that, neither seriousness nor attention 
were much observed by the specta- 
tors. When the dog was put upon 
the whatta," the priests and attend- 
ants gave a kind of shout, which 
closed the ceremonies for the present. 
The day being now we 
were conducted to a house in; 

to Potatou, where we were en 
and lod, 
been told that the religious rites 
were to be renewed in the morning; 
and I would not leave the place, 
while anything remained to be seen. 
Being unwilling to lose any part of 
the solemnity, some of us repaired to 
the scene of action pretty early, but 
found nothing going forward. How- 
ever, soon after, a pig sacrificed 
and laid upon the same whatta 
with the others, About 8 o'clock, 
Otoo took us again to the ''morai," 
where the priests and a great number 
of men were by this time assembled, 
The two bundles occupied the place 
in which we had seen them deposited 
the preceding evening; the two drums 
in the front of the ‘‘morai,” 


but somewhat nearer it than before; | and oth 


and the priests were beyond 
placed himself between the two 
desired me to stand 
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with bringing a young plantain-tree 
and laying it down at the King's feet. 
r this a iy 80 was repeated 
the priests, who held in their han: 
several tufts of red feathers, and also 
a plume of ostrich feathers, which I 
given to Otoo on my first arrival, 
and which had been consecrated to 
this use. When the priests had made 
an end of the prayer, they chan 
their station, placing themselves be- 
tween us and the morai;” and one 
of them—the same person who had 
acted the principal part the da 
before—began another prayer, whi 
lasted about half-an-hour. 
the continuance of this, the tufts o 
feathers were one by one carried and 
laid upon the ark of the ** Eatooa." 
Some little time after, four pigs 
were uced; one of which was 
immediately killed, and the others 
were taken to a sty hard by, probably 
reserved for some future occasion of 
sacrifice. One of the bundles was 
now untied, and it was found, as I 
have before observed, to contain the 
„maro, with which these people 
invest their kings; and which seems 
to answer in some to the Euro- 


m ellow feathers, but mostly with 
e 


i with black 
feathers. The other end was forked, 
and the points were of 

e feathers were in square 
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dant which Captain Wallis had dis- 
played, and left flying ashore, the 
rst time that he landed at Matavai. 
This was what they told us; and we 
had no reason to doubt it, as we 
could easily trace the remains of an 
English pendant. About six or eight 
[re iota of the ** maro was un- 
ornamented; there being no feathers 
upon that space, excepta few that had 
been sent by Waheiadooa, as already 
mentioned. The priests made a long 
prayer relative to this part of the 
ceremony, and, if I mistook not, they 
called it the prayer of the maro. 
When it was finished, the badge of 
royalty was carefully folded up, put 
into the cloth, and deposited again 
upon the **morai." The other bundle 
which I have distinguished by the 
name of the ark, was next opened at 
one end; but we were not allowed to 
near enough to examine its myster- 
ious contents. The information we 
received was, that the Eatooa” to 
whom they had been sacrificing, and 
whose name is Ooro," was concealed 
in it; or rather what is supposed to 
represent him. This sacred repository 
is made of the twisted fibres of the 
husk of the cocoa-nut, shaped some- 
what like a large fid, or sugar-loaf— 
that is, roundish, with one end much 
thicker than the other. 
often 


a considerable share of those convul- 


. 
another e 
— more n and kept 
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When they had been sufficiently 
examined, they were thrown into the 
fire and left to consume. The sacri- 
ficed pig, and its liver, ke., were now 
But upon the ‘‘whatta” where the 

og lad been — the day be- 


fore ; 


plantains, pieces of bread-fruit, fish, 
and other things, lay u n each of 
these naval **morais," We were told 
that they belonged to the Eatooa ;” 
and that they were to attend the 
fleet designed to go against Eimeo. 
The unhappy victim offered to the 
object of their worship upon this oc- 
casion seemed to be a middle-aged 
man, and, as we were told, was a tow- 
tow—that is, one of the lowest class 
of the people. But, after all my 
prs I could not learn that he 
had been pitched upon on account of 
any particular crime committed by 
him meriting death. It is certain, 
however, that they generally make 
choice of such guilty persons for their 
sacrifice ; or else of common low fel- 
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killed. And we were told that he had 
been privately knocked on the head 
with a stone. Those who are devoted 
to suffer, in order to perform this 
bloody act of worship, are never ap- 
prized of their fate till the blow is 
given that puts an end to their exist- 
ence, Whenever any one of the great 
chiefs thinks a human sacrifice neces- 
sary on any particular emergency, he 
pun upon the victim, Some of 
is trusty servants are then sent, who 
fall upon him suddenly and put him 
to death with a club or by stoni: 
him. The King is next acquain 
with it, whose presence at the solemn 
rites that follow is, as I- was told, 
nbsolutely necessary ; and indeed on 


the nt occasion we could observe 
that Otoo bore a principal The 
solemnity itself is called “ Poore 


Eree," or chief’s prayer; and the 
victim, who is offered up, Taata- 
taboo,” or consecrated man. This 
is the only instance where we have 
heard the word“ taboo used at this 
island, where it seems to have the 
same mysterious signification as at 
Tonga; though it is there applied to 
all cases where things are not to be 
touched. But at Otaheite the word 
traa" serves the same and 
is full as extensive in its meaning. 
The **morai " (which, undoubtedly, 
is a place of worship, sacrifice, and 
burial, at the same time) where the 
sacrifice was now offered, is that where 
the supreme chief of the whole island 
is always buried, and is corpus 
to his family and some of the princi- 
pal people. It differs little from the 
Mercer 8 except in — > 
inci isa largo, oblong pile 
x stones, lying loosely upon each 
other, about twelve or fourteen feet 
high, contracted towards the top, with 
a square area on each side loosely paved 
with pebble stones, under which the 
bones of the chiefs are buried. Ata 
little distance from the end nearest 
the sea is the place where the sacri- 
fices are offered ; which, for a con- 
siderable extent, is also — payed. 
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But the animals are deposited on a 
smaller one, already mentioned, and 
the human sacrifices are buried under 
different parts of the pavement. There 
are several other relics which ignorant 
superstition had scattered about this 
pae ; such as small stones, raised in 

ifferent parts of the pavement, some 
with bits of cloth tied round them, 
others covered with it; and upon the 
side of the large pile which fronts the 
area are — 2 t many pieces of 
carved wood, which are supposed to 
be sometimes the residence of their 
divinities, and consequently held 
sacred, “But one — more icu- 
lar than the rest, is a heap of stones, 
at one end of the large whatta, 
before which the sacrifice was offered, 
with a kind of platform at one side. 
On this are laid the skulls of all the 
human sacrifices, which are taken up 
after they have been several months 
under ground. Just above them are 
placed a great number of the pieces 
of wood; and it was also here where 
the maro and the other bundles 
sup **Qoro” 
(and which I call the ark) were laid 
during the ceremony, a circumstance 
which denotes its agreement with the 
altar of other nations. 

It is much to be regretted that a 
practice so horrid in its own nature, 
and so destructive of that inviolable 
right of self-preservation which every 
one is born with, should be found 
still existing ; and (such is the power 
of superstition to counteract the first 
principles of humanity!) existing 
amongst a people in many other re- 
spects emerged from the brutal man- 


to contain the 


And, indeed, we have the au- 
thentic information that human sacri- 
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Friendly Islands, When I described 
the“ Natche " at Tongataboo, I men- 
tioned that, on the approachin uel 
of that festival, we had been told that 
ten men were to be sacrificed. This may 
give us an idea of the extent of this 
religious massacre in that island. And 
though we should suppose that never 
more than one person is sacrificed on 
any single occasion at Otaheite, it is 
more than probable that these occa- 
sions happen so one as to make 
a shocking waste of the human race ; 
for I counted no less than forty-nine 
skulls of former victims lying before 
the ‘‘morai” where we saw one more 
added tothe number, And as none 
of those skulls had as yet suffered any 
considerable change from the weather, 
it pay hence be inferred that no great 
length of time had elapsed since at 
least this considerable number of un- 
happy wretches had been offered upon 
this altar of blood, 

The custom, though no considera- 
tion can make it cease to be abomin- 
able, might bethought lessdetrimental 
in some respects if it served to impress 
any awe for the Divinity, or reverence 
for religion, upon the minds of the 
multitude. But this is so far from 
being the case, that though a great 
number of people had assembled at 
the **morai'" on this occasion, they 
did not seem to show any proper 
reverence for what was doing or say- 
e rites. 


priests. 
selves, except the one who chiefly 
repeated the prayers, either from their 
being familiarised to such objects, or 
from want of confidence in the efficacy 
of their institutions, observed very 


their due weight. — pn was 
only an ordinary one; conversed 
tagkbu: without eeruple; and bee 
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attempt made by them to preserve auy 
3 of decency was by exerting 
their authority to press e people 
from coming upon spot where 
the ceremonies were formed, and 
to suffer us as strangers to advance a 
little forward. They were, howeyer, 
very candid in their answers to any 
questions that were put to them con- 
cerning the institution ; and icu- 
larly on — — what the intention 
of it was. ey said that it was an 
old custom, and was ible to their 
god, who delighted or in other 
words came and fed upon, the sacri- 
fices; in consequence of which he 
complied with their petitions. Upon 
its being objected that he could not 
feed on these, as he was neither seen 
to do it, nor were the bodies of the 
animals quickly consumed ; and that 
rented ka feeding on Mn by Ueto 
ven on him i 
him : to all this they answered, that 
he came in the night, but invisibly ; 
and fed only on the soul or immaterial 
part, which according to their doctrine 
remains about the place of ‘sacrifice 
until the body of the victim be entirely 
wasted by putrefaction. 

It were much to be wished that this 
deluded people may learn to entertain 
the same horror of murdering their 
fellow-creatures, in order to furnish 
such an invisible banquet to their god, 
as they now have of feeding corporeally 
on human flesh themselves. And yet 
we have great reason to believe that 
there was a time when they were can- 
nibals We were told (and indeed 


partly saw it) that it is a — 
ceremony, when a poor wretch 
— for the riest to take out 


J they call ** 
man," or food for the chief; and 
perhaps we may observe here some 
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people. For besides cutting out the 
Pos -bones of their enemies slain in 

ttle which they carry about as 
trophies, they in some measure offer 
their dead bodies as a sacrifice to the 
**Eatooa.” Soon after a battle in 
which they have been victors, they 
collect all the dead that have fallen 
into their hands, and bring them to 
the morai,“ where with a great deal 
of ceremony they dig a hole and bury 
them all in it, as so many offerings to 
the gods; but their sk are never 
after taken up. 

Their own great chiefs that fall in 
battle are treated in a different man- 
ner. We were informed that their 
late Tootaha, Tubourai-tamaide, 
and another chief who fell with them 
in the battle, fought with those of 
Tiaraboo, and were brought to this 
** morai,” at Attahooroo. ere their 
bowels were cut out by the priests 
before the t altar; and the ies 
afterward ied in three different 

laces, which were pointed out to us, 
in ^ great pile of stones that com- 

e most conspieuous of this 
V mnorai." And their — men 
who also fell in this battle were all 
= — - hole at M foot of the 
Omai, who was t, 
told me was done the day alter the 
battle, with much and cere- 
mony, ais s — rud x 
concourse of people, as a ving 
offering to the *' Eatooa," for the vic- 
tory they had obtained; while the 
vanquished had taken refuge in the 
mountains. There they remained a 
week or ten days, till the fury of the 
victors was over, and a treaty set on 
foot by which it was agreed that Otoo 
be declared King of the whole 
island ; and the solemnity of invest- 
ing him with the maro was per- 
formed at the m ge E ewm 
great pomp, in the presence e 
principal men of the country. 


| 
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have faithfully described in the last 
Chapter, leaving us no other business 
in Attahooroo, we embarked about 
noon in order to return to Matavai, 
and in our way visited Towha, who 
had remained on the little island 
where we met him the day before. 
Some conversation passed between 
Otoo and him on the present 
of publie affairs, and then the latter 
Sey ees me once oo todun eres 
in their war against Eimeo. By my 
positive refusal I entirely lost the 
of this chief, . . 


too, who had been one of the party, 
back to his house, where I found all 
his servants very busy getting a 
quantity of provisions y for me. 
Amongst other articles there was a 
large hog, which they killed in my 
presence. The entrails were divided 
into eleven 7 in such a man- 
= that = of Am contained a bit 
of everything. ese ons were 
distributed to the —— some 
dressed theirs in the same oven with 
the hog, while others carried off un- 
Thay wes sed lenge pulling, the 

ere was a i 

whole process in making which I saw, 
It was composed of bread-fruit, ripe 
plantains, taro, and palm, or Pan- 
danus, nuts, each rasped, scraped, or 
beat up fine, and baked by itself. 


A quantity of juice expressed from 
cocoa-nut was pt into a large 
tray or wooden vessel. The other 
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being baked, and the pudding which 
Thave described being made, they, 
together with two living hogs and a 
quantity of bread-fruit and cocoa- 
nuts, were put into a canoe and sent 
on board my ship, followed by my- 
self and all the royal family. 

The following evening, a young 
ram of the Cape breed, that had been 
lambed, and with great care brought 
up on board the ship, was killed by a 
dog. Incidents are of more or less 
consequence, as connected with situa- 
tion. In our present situation, de- 
sirous as I was to propagate this useful 
race amongst these islands, the loss 
of tlie ram was a serious misfortune, 
as it was the only one I had of that 
breed, and I had only one of the 
English breed left. Andin the even- 
ing of the 7th we played off some 
— before a great concourse of 

e. 

e next day a party of us dined 
with our former shipmate, Oedidee, on 
fish and pork. The hog weighed about 
thirty pounds ; and it may be worth 
mentioning that it was alive, dressed, 
and brought upon the table within 
the hour. We had but just dined, 
when Otoo came and asked me if my 
belly was full? On my answering in 
the affirmative, he said, ** Then come 
along with me." I accordingly went 
—.— to > — ir I 

ound some people emplo: ress- 
ing two gris with & prodigious 
quantity of fine cloth, after a very 
fashion. The one end of 


several pieces of differ- 
cloth, which consider- 
the size ; so that it was 


were wrapped 
ently coloured 
i : 1 
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two ''taames," or 5 
way of enriching the whole, an 
ving it a picturesque appearance. 
hus eqnipped, they were conducted 
on board the ship, together with 
several hogs and a 3 of fruit, 
which, with the cloth, was a present 
to me from Otoo'sfather. Persons of 
either sex dressed in this manner are 
— *atee;" but I pre it is 
ever practised ex when 
ts of cloth — be AS C 
east I never saw it practised u 
any other occasion, nor, indeed, 
I ever such a present before ; but both 
Captain Clerke and I had cloth given 
to us thus wrapped round 
the bearers, The next day I had a 
t of five hogs and some fruit 
rom Otoo, and one hog and some 
fruit from each of his Nor 
were other provisions wanting. For 
two or three days great quantities of 
mackerel had caught by the 
natives, within the reef, in seines; 
some of which they brought to the 
ships and tents, and sold. 
too was not more attentive to sup- 
ply our wants by a succession of pre- 
sents, than he was to contribute to our 
amusement by a succession of diver- 
sions, A party of us having gone 
down to Oparre on the 10th, he treated 
us with what may be called a play. 
His three sisters were the actresses; 
and the dresses they appeared in were 
new and elegant, that is, more so 
than we had usually met with at am 
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up in cloth within the **toopa- 
— ;" but at my desire the man — 
Pad the care of it brought it out and 
laid it upon a kind of bier, in such a 
manner that we had as full a view of 
it as we could wish ; but we were not 
allowed to go within the pales that 
enclosed the **toopapaoo," After he 
had thus exhibited the 2 he 
hung the place with mats and cloth, 
so disposed as to produce a very 
pretty effect. We found the body 
not only entire in every part, bnt 
what surprised us much more, was 
that putrefaction seemed scarcely to 
be begun, as there was not the least 


2 smell proceeding from 
it, though the climate is one of the 
hottest, and Tee had been dead above 
four months. The only remarkable 
alteration that had happened was a 
shrinkingof the muscular parts of the 
eyes; but the hair and nails were in 
their original state, and still adhered 
firmly; and the several joints were 
quite pliable, or in that kind of re- 
laxed state which happens to persons 
who faint suddenly. Such were Mr 
Anderson's remarks to me, who also 
told me, that on his inquiring into 
them of effecti is - 
tion of their deed bodies, rnp ey dead 
informed that soon after their death 
they are disembowelled by drawing 
the intestines and other viscera out 
at the anus, and the whole cavity is 
then filled or stuffed with cloth intro- 
duced through the same part; that 
when any moisture ap 
skin it was carefully dried o and 
the qo afterward aee: — 
with a uantity um 

cocoa-nut oil, which being frequently 


repeated, them a t 
many months, but at last * 
dually moulder away. This was the 


information Mr Anderson received ; 
for my own part I could not learn 
any more about their mode of opera- 


tion than what Omai told me, who | f. 


90 that us edo use of rw 
of a which grows amongst the 
D e ; of cocoa-nut oil; and of 
frequent ing with sea-water, I 
was also told that the bodies of all 
their great men who died a natural 


on the | fi 
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death are rved in this manner; 
and that they e them to publie 
yea for s Yop nye time — 

t first they are laid out every da 
when it does not rain, — the 
intervals become greater and greater, 
and at last they are seldom to be 
seen, 

In the evening we returned from 
Oparee, where we left Otoo and all 
the royal family; and I saw none of 
them till the 12th, when all but the 
chief himself paid me a visit. He, 
as they told me, was gone to Atta- 
hooroo to assist this day at another 
human sacrifice which the chief of 
Tiaraboo had sent thither to be offered 
up at the ‘‘morai.” This second- 
instance within the course of a few 
days was too melancholy a proof how 
numerous the victims of this bloody 
superstition are amongst this humane 
people. I would have been present 
at this sacrifice too had I known of 
it in time, for now it was too late. 
From the very same cause I missed 
= — at a public —Ó 
whic passed at Oparre the pre- 
ceding day, when Otoo, with all the 
solemnities observed on such occa- 
Eee 
lowers e Ki 
and i which 
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day while we stayed, by one or another 
of our people, and yet the — 
of the nativescontinued still unabated. 
They were exceedingly delighted with 
these animals, after they had seen the 
use that was made of them; and as 
far as I could judge they conveyed to 
them a better idea of the greatness of 
other nations than all the other novel- 
ties put together that their European 
visitors had carried amongst them. 
Both the horse and mare were in good 
case, and looked extremely well. 

The next day, Etary or Olla, the 
god of Bolabola, who had for several 
days past been in the neighbourhood 
of Matavai, removed to Oparre, at- 
tended by severalsailing canoes. We 
were told that Otoo did not approve 
of his being so near our station, 
where his people could more easily 
invade our property. I must do Otoo 
the justice to say that he took ev 
method prudence could suggest to 
prevent thefts and robberies; and it 
was more owing to his regulations 
than to our circumspection that so 
few were committed. He had taken 
care to erect a little house or two on 
the other side of the river behind our 
post, and two others close to our tents 
on the bank between the river and 
the sea, In all these places some of 
his own people constantly kept watch, 
and his father generally resided on 
Matavai Point, so that we were in a 
manner surrounded by them. Thus 
stationed, vv not only guarded us 
in the night from thieves, but could 
observe 2 that passed in the 
day, and were y to collect contri- 
butions from such girls as had private 
connections with our people, which 
was generally done every morning. 
So that the measures adopted by him 
to secure our safety at the same time 
served the more essential Lom of 
enlarging his own ts. in- 
forming me that his presence was 
3 at Oparre, where he was to 


ve audience to the t personage 
— and asking me to &o- 


ANIMALS GIVEN TO OTOO. 


ery on either side, 
ia the mornin 
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16th, attended by Mr Anderson. 
Nothing, however, occurred on this 
occasion that was either interesti 
or curious. We saw Etary and his 
followers present some coarse cloth 
and h to Otoo, and each article 
was delivered with some ceremony 
and a set . After this, the 
and some other chiefs held a consul- 
tation about the expedition to Eimeo. 
Etary at first seemed to disapprove of 
it, but at last his objections were 
overruled. Indeed it appeared next 
day that it was too late to deliberate 
about this measure; and that Towha, 
Potatou, and another chiof had already 
ne upon the expedition, with the 
ect of Attahooroo. Fora 
arrived in the evening with intelli 
gence that they had reached Eimeo, 
and that there had been some skir- 
mishes without much loss or advan- 


of the 18th Mr 
Anderson, myself, and i went 
again with Otoo to Oparre, and took 
with us the sheep which I intended 
to leave upon the island, consisting 
of an English ram and ewe and three 
Cape ewes, all which I gave to Otoo. 
As all the three cows had taken the 
bull, I thought I might venture to 
divide them and carry some to Ulie- 
— DNE this * had them 
t ore us, an to 
Etary that if he would lero hie bull 
with Otoo, he should have mine and 
one of the three cows, adding that I 
would ue bee for him to Ulietea; 
for I was afraid to remove the Spani 
bull, lest some accident should hap- 
XE 
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idea of an exchange, as it could not 
be made with the mutual consent of 
both parties, and finally determined 
to leave them all with Otoo, strictly 
enjoining him never to suffer them to 
be removed from not even 
the Spanish bull, nor any of the 
sheep, till he should get a stock of 
young ones, which he might then 

ispose of to his friends, and send to 
the neighbouring islands. 

This being settled, we left Etary 
and his party to ruminate upon their 
folly, and attended Otoo to another 
place hard by, where we found the 
nr n — — -— I for- 

to wail with a hog, a pig, 
. 
master to the Sovereign. These were 
delivered with the usual ceremonies, 
and with an harangue in form in 
which the speaker in his master's 
name inquired after the health of 
Otoo and of all the principal people 
about him. This compliment was 
echoed back in the name of Otoo by 
one of his ministers, and then the 
dispute with Eimeo was discussed, 
with many arguments for and agai 


it. The deputies of this chief were | call their 


for prosecuting the war with vigour, 
and advised to offer a human 


sacrifice, On the other hand, a chief 
who was in constant attendance on 
Otoo's person opposed it, seemingly 
with great strength of argument. 
This confirmed me in the opinion 
that Otoo himself never entered 
heartily into — see this war. 
He now recei messages 
from Towha strongly —— him 
to hasten to his assistance. e were 
told that his fleet was in a manner 
surrounded by that of Maheine, but 
that neither the one nor the other 
durst hazard an ent, 

After dining with — we nod 
to Matavai, leaving him at Oparre. 
This day, and also the 19th, we were 


yas sparingly a ied with fruit. 


is, he and his 
Pare who attached himself to 


Clerke, from Oparre 
Sens tg 
This marked’ bis — 
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more stro; than anything he had 
hitherto — for us. The next day 
all the royal family came with pre- 
sents, so that our wants were not 
only relieved, but we had more pro- 
visions than we could consume. 

Having got all our water on board, 
the shi ing calked, the rigging 
overhauled, and everythi ut in 
order, I to think of leaving 
the island, that I might have suffi- 
cient time to for visiting others 
in this nilah borho th this 
view we removed from the shore our 
observatories and instruments, and 
bent the sails. Early the next morn- 
ing Otoo came on board to acquaint 
me that all the war canoes of Matavai 
and of the three other districts ad- 
joining were going to Oparre to join 
those belonging to that part of the 
island, and that there would be a 
general review there, Soon after the 
squadron of Matavai was all in motion, 
and, after ing a while about the 
bay, assembled ashore near the middle 
ofit, I now went in my boat to take 
a view of them. Of those with 


chiefs that they should not te j till 
the next day. I looked upon this to 
be a fortunate delay, as it afforded 
me a good opportunity to get some 
insight into their manner of fighting. 
With this view I expressed 

to Otoo that he would order some of 


turns, as q as our Towers 

paddle. the warriors on 

— ed u 
a 

. Die end. ii 
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Otoo stood by the side of our stage, 
and gave the necessary orders when 
to Doa and when to retreat. In 


this t judgment and a quick e 
great judgm Ad mls 


canoes closed, head to head or 
to stage; and after a short conflict 
the troops on our stage were supposed 
to be all killed, and we were boarded 
by Omai and his associates, At that 
very instant Otoo and all our paddlers 
leaped overboard, as if reduced to the 
necessity of endeavouring to save 

their lives by swimming. 

1f Omai's 1 is to be de- 
ded upon, their naval engagements 
Lees ways conducted in this man- 
ner. Hetold me that they sometimes 
begin with lashing the two vessels 
together, head to head, and then fight 
ill all the warriors are killed on one 
sideortheother. But this close com- 
bat, I apprehend, is never practised 
but when they are determined to con- 
quer or die. Indeed, one or the other 
must happen, for all agree that they 
never give quarter, unless it be to 
reserve their prisoners for a more cruel 
death the next day. The power and 
strength of these islands lie entirely 
in their navies. I never heard of a 
quani 2 on land, and all 
eir decisive battles are fought on the 
water. If the time and place of con- 
flict are fixed upon by both parties, 


om da and night are spent 
in diversions nd asi Toward 


morni launch the canoes, put 
entis T order, and with Phe 


their fury lasts, 
aged, wine, norchildren. The next 
day they assemble at the , morai,” to 
return thanks to the Eatooa” for 
the victory, and to offer up the slain 
as sacrifices, and the prisoners also if 
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they have any, After this a treaty is 
set on foot, and the conquerors for 
the most obtain their own terms, 
by which icular districts of land, 
and sometimes whole islands, wo 
their owners, Omai told us that he 
was once taken a prisoner by the men 
of Bolabola, and carried to that island, 
where he and some others would have 
ther Bat 3 next day if 
not found means to esca 

in the night. 5 

As soon as this mock-fight was over, 
Omai put on his suit of armour, 
r 
and was paddled all along the shore 
of the bay, so that every one had a 
full view of him. His coat of mail 
did not’ draw the attention of his 
countrymen so much as might have 
been Some of them, indeed, 
had seen a part of it before; and there 
were others, again, who had taken 
such a dislike to Omai, from his im- 
prudent conduct at this place, that 
they would hardly look at anything, 
however singular, that was exhibited 
by him, 


CHAPTER IV. 


EARLY in the morning of-the 22d, 
gue ea 1 on board to 
ow when I proposed sailing. For 
having been informed that there was 
a harbour at Eimeo, I had told 
them that I = 1 — that island 
on my way uaheine; and th 
wore desirous of taking a passage with 
me, and of their fleet sailing at the 
time to reinforce Towha. As I was 
ready to tak 


settled, 
I proposed t immediate 
6x OPI whine dil the fleet fid 


brought that 
Towha had concluded a treaty with 


Maheine, and had returned with his 
fleet to Attahooroo. This unexpected 
event made all further proceedings in 
the military way quite unnecessary; 
and the war-canoes, instead of rendez- 
vousing at Oparre, were ordered home 
to their respective districts. This 
alteration, however, did not hinder 
me from following Otoo to Oparre, 


accompanied by Mr King and Omai. 
Soon after our arrival, and whiledinner 
was preparing, a messenger arrived 


from Eimeo and related the conditions 
of the peace, or rather of the truce, it 
being only for a limited time. The 
terms were disadvantageous to Ota- 
heite, and much blame was thrown 
upon Otoo, whose delay in sending 
ietoforeementa had obliged Towha to 
submit to a disgraceful accommoda- 
tion. It was even currently reported 
that Towha, resenting his not being 
supported, had declared that as soon 
as I could leave the island he would 
join his forces to those of Tiaraboo, 
and attack Otoo at Matavai or O; 
This called upon me to declare in the 
most public manner that I was deter- 
mined to espouse the interest of my 
friend inst any such combination, 
and that whoever presumed to attack 
him should feel the weight of my heavy 
displeasure when I returned again to 
theirisland. My declaration xi 
had the desired effect, and if Towha 
had any such hostile intention at first, 
we soon heard no more of the report. 
Whappai, Otoo's father, hi " dis- 
approved of the peace, and blame 
Towha very much for concluding it. 
This sensible old man wisely judged 
that my eg edite with them to 
Eimeo must have been of singular 
service to their cause, though I should 
take no other whatever in the 
Tet And it was upon this that 
e built his arguments, and main- 
tained that Otoo had acted pori 


Otoo's attendance the next day at the 


“morai” in Attahooroo, to give | 
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thanks to the gods for the peace he 
had concluded; at least such was 
Omai's account to me of the object of 
this solemnity. I was asked to 
but being much out of order was o 
li to decline. Desirous, however, 
of knowing what ceremonies might be 
observed on so memorable an occasion, 
Isent Mr King and Omai, and returned 
on board my ship, attended by Otoo's 
mother, his three sisters, and eight 
more women. At first I thought 
that this numerous train of females 
came into my boat with no other view 
than to get a to Matavai. But 
when we arrived at the ship they told 
me they intended passing the night 
on board for the express of 
undertaking the eure of the disorder 
I * — of, Which was a pain of 
the rheumatic kind extending from 
the hip to the foot, I accepted the 
friendly offer, had a bed spread for 
them upon the cabin floor, and sub- 
mitted myself totheirdirections. Iwas 
desired to lay myself down amongst 
them. Then as many of them as 
could get round me 
we C" both 888 
foot, but more parti 
onis where the pain was 4 
qM my bones erack and my 
flesh became a perfect mummy. In 
short, after undergoing this discipline 
about a quarter of an hour, . 
glad to get away from them. How- 
ever, the operation gave me immediate 
relief, which encouraged me to submit 
to another rubbing-down before I 
went to bed; and it was so 
that I found uon pretty easy all 


the night after. My female ici 
repeated their picsaba the DAE 
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the women. If at time one ap- 
pu languid and and sits 
wn by any one of them, they im- 
begin to practise the 
n his legs; and I have 
it to have an exceeding 

good effect, 


Ua the 27th] I accompanied Otoo 
to Oparre; and before I left it I looked 
at the eattle and poultry which I had 
consigned to my friend's care at that 
place. Everything wasin a promising 
way, and properly attended to. Two 
of the geese and two of the ducks 
were sitting ; but the pea and turkey 
hens had not begun to lay. I p 
from Otoo four goats, two of which I 
intended to leave at Ulietea, where 
none had as yet been introduced ; and 
the other two I proposed to reserve 
for the use of any other islands I 
might meet with in my passage to 
the north. 

Our friend Ornai got one good thing 
at this island for the many good things 
he gave away. This was a very fine 
double sailing canoe, completely 
equipped, and fit forthe sea. Some 
time before I had made up for him 
& suit of English colours; but he 
thought these too valuable to be used 
at this time, and patched up a parcel 
of colours, such as flags and pendants, 
to the number of ten or a dozen, 
which he on diíferent parts of 
this vessel all at the same time, and 
drew together as many e to look 
at her as a man-of-war would, dressed, 
in a European port. These streamers 
of Omai were a mixture of English, 
— Spanish, and Dutch, which 
were all the European colours that he 
had seen. When I was last at this 
island, I gave to Otoo an English jack 
and pendant, and to Towha a Ni 
dant; which I now found they 

rved with the test care. 
mai had also id 


imself with 
* stock of cloth Aap, wide an 
which are not only in greater 


media y 
“í romee " u 
always foun: 


but for his sister and brother-in-law, 
who, together with a few more of their 
acquaintance, him entirel; 
to themselves, with no other view than 
to strip him of ew in 
p And they would un 

nve succeeded in their scheme, if 
had not put a stop to it in time, 
taking the most useful articles of h 
property into my possession. But 
even this would not have saved Omai 
from ruin, if I had suffered these rela- 
tions of his to have gone with or to 
have followed us to his intended place 
of settlement, Hnaheine. This — 
had intended, but I disappointed 
further views of plunder by forbid- 
ding them to show themselves in that 
island while I remained iu the neigh- 
bourhood ; and they knew me too well 
not to comply. 

On the 28th Otoo came on board, 
and informed me that he had got a 
canoe, which he desired I would take 
with me, and home as a present 
from him to the Earee rahie no Pre- 
tane;" it being the only thing, he 
said, that he could send wo his 
Maj 's acceptance. I was not a 
little pleased with Otoo for this mark 
of his gratitude. It was a thought 
entirely his own, not one of us havin 

iven him the least hint about it ; an 
it showed that he fully understood to 
whom he was indebted for.the most 
valuable deno that he had received. 
At first I thought that this canoe had 
been a model of one of their vessels of 
war; but I soon found that it was a 
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and surrounded by a multitude of 
canoes; for not one would leave the 
place till we were gone. At length, 
at 8 o'clock in the afternoon of the 
29th the wind came at east, and we 
weighed anchor, As soon as the ships 
were under sail, at the request of Otoo, 
and to gratify the curiosity of his 
poople, I fired seven guns loaded with 
shot; after which all onr friends, 
except him and two or three more, 
left us with such marks of affection 
and ine as deer — how 
much they regretted our departure. 
Otoo being desirous of seeing the shi 
sail, I made a stretch out to sea an 
then in again ; when he also bid us 
farewell and went ashore in his canoe, 
The frequent visits we have lately paid 
to this island seem to have created a 
full persuasion that the intercourse 
will not be discontinued, It was 
strictly enjoined to me by Otoo to 
uest, in his name, the *''Earee 
rahie no Pretane" to send him by 
the next ships red feathers and the 
birds that produce them, axes, half-a- 
dozen muskets, with powder and shot ; 
and by no means to forget horses. 

I have occasionally mentioned my 
receiving considerable presents from 
Otoo and the rest of the family, with- 
out specifying what returns 
It is customary for these e, when 
they make a present, to let us know 
what they expect in return ; and we 
find it necessary to gratify them ; so 
that what 22 by way of present 
comes dearer than what we get by 
barter. But as we were sometimes 
pressed by occasional scarcity, we 
could have recourse to our friends for 
a present or supply when we could 
not get our wants relieved by any 
other method; and therefore, n 
the whole, this way of traffic was 
as advantageous to us as to the natives, 
For the most part, I paid for each 
separate article as I received it, except 


in my intercourse with Otoo. is | bef 


presents generally came so fast upon 
me, ree deser pan kept between 
ns, Whatever he asked for that I 
could spare, he had whenever he asked 
for it; and I always found him moder- 
ate in his deman 


made. | articles of trade, 
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If I could have prevailed upon 
Omai to fix himself at Otaheite, I 
should not have left it so soon as I 
did. For there was not a probability 
of our being better or cheaper sup- 
plied with refreshments at any other 
place than we continued to be here 
even at the time of our leaving it. 
Besides, such a cordial friendship and 
confidence subsisted between us and 
the inhabitants as could hardly be 
expected any where else; and it wasa 
little extraordinary that this friendly 
intercourse had never once been sus- 
pended by any untoward accid 
nor had there been a theft commi 
that deserves to be mentioned. Not 
that I believe their morals in this 
res to be much mended, but am 
ruther of opinion that their arity 
of conduct was owing to the fear the 
chiefs were under of interrupting a 
traffic which they might consider as 
the means of securing to themselves 
a more considerable share of our com- 
modities than could have been got by 
plunder or pilfering. Indeed, this 
point I settled at the first interview 
with their chiefs after my arrival. 
For observing the great x es that 


resolved to make 
the most of these two favourable cir- 
cumstances, and explained myself in 
the most decisive terms that I would 
not suffer them to rob us as they had 
done upon many former occasions. 
In this Omai was of great use, as I 
instructed him to point out to them 
the good consequences of their honest 
conduct, and the fatal mischiefs they 
must expect to suffer by deviating 
from it. It isnot always in the power 


ion till the day 
; and the reason he 
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seemed to set much value upon a few 


the y epe had left amongst them ; 
and they were contim asking us 
for some. I had one e for Otoo, 


the dimensions of which, according 
to his own directions, were eight feet 
in length, five in breadth, and about 
three indepth. Locksand bolts were 
not a sufficient security ; but it must 
be large enough for two people to sleep 
upon, by way of ing it in the 
t. 


nigh 
tt will a a little extraordin 

that we, who had a smattering of their 
language, and Omai besides for an 
interpreter, could never get any clear 
account of the time when the Span- 
iards arrived, how lon €—— 
and when they de » e more 
we inquired into this matter, the more 
we were convinced of the inability 
of most of these p to remember 
or note the time when past events 
happened; especially if it exceeded 
ten or twenty months It, however, 
appeared by the date of the inserip- 
tion upon the cross, and by the in- 
formation we received from the most 
intelligent of the natives, that two 
ships arrived at Oheitepeha in 1774, 
soon after I left Matavai, which was 
in May the same year. They brought 
with them the house and live stock 
before mentioned. Some said that 
after landing these things, and some 
men, they sailed in quest of me and 
returned in about ten days. But I 
have some doubt of the truth of this, 
25 they were never seen either at 
Huaheine or at Ulietea. The live 


we found to be a ram, and 
at this time was at Bolabola, whither 


would have done the island a great 
deal more service if they had hanged 
them all, instead of 2 5 them 
upon it. It was to one of them that 
my young ram fell a victim. 
these ships left the islands 
four Spaniards remained behind. Two 
were one a servant, and the 
fourth made himself ve popular 
8 the natives, who distinguish 
y the name of Mateema, He 


uncommon pains 
to im the minds of the islanders 
with the vy ror ideas of the 
greatness of the ish nation, and 
to make them 1 of the 
English. He even went so far as 
to assure them that we no longer 
existed as an independent nation ; 
that ''Pretane" was only a small 
island which they (the oe 
had entirely destroyed; and for me, 
that they had met with me at sea, 
and with a few shot had sent my 
ship and every soul in her to the bot- 
tom, so that my visiting Otaheite at 
this time was of course very unex- 
pected. All this and many other 
improbable falsehoods did this Span- 
iard make these people believe. If 
Spain had no other views in this ex- 
pedition but todepreciate the English 
they had better have kept their ships 
at home ; for my ing again to 
Otaheite was considered as a complete 
confutation of all that Mateema had 


instance. But it does not appear 


the bull was also to have beeu trans- | that they ever attempted it; for, if 

The hogs are of a the natives are to be beli they 
nd, have already pua improved | never conversed with them either on 
the breed originally d by us u this or on any other subject. The 
the island, and at the time of our late | priests resided constantly in the house 
arrival were very numerous. Goats | at 0 cha; but — 
are also in tolerable plenty, there| about, visiting most parts of the 
being hardly a chief of any note that inland, At —„—-¾ 
has not some. As to the dogs that | companions stayed ten months, 
the Spaniards put ashore, which are | two ships came to heitepelis, took 
of two or three sorts, I think them on board, and again in 
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fivedays. This hasty departure shows 
that whatever design the Spani: 
might have had upon this island, 
miey had now laid it aside. And yet, 
as Í was informed by Otoo and many 
others, before they went away they 
would have the natives believe that 
they still meant to return, and to 
bring with them houses, all kinds of 
animals, and men and women who 
were to settle, live, and die on the 
island. Otoo, when he told me this, 
added that if the Spaniards should 
return he would not let them come 
to Matavai Fort, which, he said, was 
ours. It was easy to see that the 
idea pleased him, little thinking that 
the completion of it would at once 
deprive him of his kingdom and the 
people of their liberties. This shows 
with what facility a settlement might 
be made at Otaheite ; which, grateful 
as I am for repeated good offices, I hope 
will never happen. Our occasional 
visits may in some respects have 
benefited its inhabitants; but a per- 
manent establishment amongst them 
conducted as most Enro estab- 
lishments amongst Indian nations 
have unfortunately been, would, I 
fear, give them just cause to lament 
that our ships had ever found them 
out. Ind it is very unlikely that 
any measure of this kind should ever 
be seriously thought of, as it can 
neither serve the purposes of public 
ambition nor of private avarice; and 
without such inducements I may pro- 
nounce that it will never be under- 
taken, 


— eu] u$ e mea. 
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I did not meet with the other who 


ards | had returned from Lima; but Captain 


Clerke, who had seen him, spoke of 
him as a low fellow, and as a little 
out of his senses, His own country- 
men, I found, in the same 
acconnt of him. In short, these two 
adventurers seemed to be held in no 
esteem. They had not, indeed, been 
so fortunate as to return home with 
such valuable acquisitions of pro- 
perty as we had bestowed xr Omai, 
and with the advan e reaped 
from his voyage to England, it must 
be his own fault if he should sink 


into the same state of insignificance. 
CHAPTER Y. 

As I did not give up my design of 

touching at Eimeo, at day i 


in 
the morning of the 30th, after MAE 
Otaheite, I stood for the north en 
of the island; the harbour which I 
wished to examine being at that part 
of it. Omai, in his canoe, havi 
arrived there long before us, 
iaken some n 


trust entirely to these guides, T rint 
two boats to examine the harbour; 


of barter. But the next morning this 
deficiency was supplied ; several canoes 
then arriving from more distant 

wat with them 
bread-fruit, cocoa-nuts, and a few 


hatchets, for 
e" not E 


E = 
being a 
Teed her i thirty yards of 
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the shore, as near as the depth of 
water would allow, and made a path 
for them to get to the land, by fas- 
tening hawsers to the trees. It is 
said that this iment has some- 
times succeeded, but I believe we got 
clear of very few, if any, of the numer- 
ous tribe that haunted us. 

In the morning of the 2d, Maheine, 
the chief of the island, paid me a 
visit. He approached the ship with 
great caution, and it required some 

uasion to get him on board. 
robably he was under some appre- 
hensions of mischief from us as friends 
of the Otaheiteans ; these 7 not 
bein how we 
can 


accompanied by his wife, who, as I 
was informed, is sister to Oamo of 
Otaheite, of whose death we had an 
account while we were at this island. 
I made presents to both of them, of 
such things as they seemed to set the 
highest value upon ; and after a stay 
of about half-an-hour they went away. 
Not long after, they returned with a 
large hog, which they meant as a re- 
turn for my present, but I made them 
another present to the full value of it. 
After this they paida visit to Captain 
Clerke. 

This chief, who, with a few fol- 
lowers, has made himself in a manner 
independent of Otaheite, is between 
forty and fifty — old. He is 

-headed, which is rather an un- 
common appearance in these islands 
at that age. He wore a kind of 
turban, 


his head; but whether they them- 
selves considered this deficiency of 
hair as a mark of disgrace, or whether 
they entertained a notion of our con- 


sidering it as such, I cannot say. We 
eI A 
from this , 

had seen us shave the head 
their 
no desi ey therefore con- 
ed that this was the punishment 
usually inflicted by us upon all 
thieves ; and one or two of our gentle- 
men, whose heads were not overbur- 
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seemed ashamed to show | article would 


le whom we had | i 
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thened with hair, we could observe, 
lay under violent suspicions of bei 
“tetos.” In the ev. Omai and T 
mounted on horseback, and took a 
ride along the shore to the eastward. 
Our train was not very numerous, as 
Omai had forbid the natives to fol- 
low us, and many complied, the fear 
of giving offence getting the better of 
their curiosity. Towha had stationed 
his fleet in this harbour, and though 
the war lasted but a few days, the 
marks of its devastation were every- 
where to be seen. The trees were 
stripped of their and all the 
houses in the 2 — ood had been 
pulled down or ed. 

On the morning of the 6th they 
h mad eee ghar n when 
ue were - first yd: and 

en another ts bein 
stolen. One of them ve — 
without much difficulty, the other 
was only restored to them after a 
threatening m had been sent to 
the chief eine, and a number of 
their canoes had been burned. 

About 9 o'clock [on the 11th] we 
weighed with a breeze down the har- 
bour, but it proved so faint and 
variable that it was noon before we 
got out to sea, when I steered for 
Huaheine, attended by Omai in his 
et did —4 depend rear! 
upon his own ent, but t 
on board a dot I observed that 
they shaped as direct a course for tho 
island as I could do. At Eimeo we 
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met with a fine woman amongst th 

we were sure, upon inquiry, to fin 
du had come from some other 


CHAPTER VI. 


Havine left Eimeo, with a tle 
breeze and fine weather, at daybreak 
the next morning we saw Huaheine 
extending from SW. by W. half 
W. to W. by N. At noon we anchor- 
ed at the north entrance of Owharre 
harbour, which is on the west side of 
the island. The whole afternoon was 


tin ing the ships into a 
r mai — 
the harbour just before us in his 
canoe, but did not land. Nor did he 
take much notice of any of his country- 
men, though many crowded to see him ; 
but far more of them came off to the 
ships, insomuch that we could hardly 
work on account of "€ (— 

ur passengers presently acquain 
them with what we had done at 
Eimeo, and multiplied the number of 
houses and canoes that we had de- 
DE E vy atleast. I — eye 
sorry for exaggerated account, as 
1 pi that it a impression 
upon all who heard it, so that I had 
hopes it would induce the inhabitants 
of this island to behave better to us 
than they had done during my former 
visits. While I was at Otaheite I 
had learned that my old friend Oree 
was no longer the chief of Huaheine ; 
and that at this time he resided at 


Ulietea. Indeed, he never had been | th 
more than regent during the minority | i 


of Taireetareea, the t Earee 
rahie ;” but he did not 
regency till he was f: 

sons, poony and Towha, were the 
first who paid me a visit, coming on 
board before the ship was well in the 


harbour, and. bringing a present with 


them. 

Our arrival ht all the princi- 
pal le of the island to our shi 
on the 13 
as it 
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chiefs, I er would enable me to 
do it in the most satisfactory manner. 
He now seemed to have an inclina- 
tion to establish hiraself at Ulietea ; 
and if he and I could have agreed 
about the mode of bringing that plan 
to bear, I should have no objec- 
tion to adopt it. His father had been 
Jupa by the men of Bolabola, 
when they conquered Ulietea, of some 
land in that land; and I made no 


the island; but he was too great a 
patriot to listen to any such thing, 
and was vain enough to suppose that 
I would reinstate him in his forfeited 
lands by force. This made it im- 
possible to fix him at Ulietea, and 
pointed out to me Huaheine as the 
proper place. I therefore resolved to 
a myself of the presence of the 


8 , and to make 
posal to them. 
A ker the hurry of the morning was 


over, we got ready to a formal 
r 


himself very ly on the occasion, 
and “Prepared a bande t for 
the chief himself, and another for his 
“*Eatooa.” Indeed, after he had got 
clear of the gang that surrounded him 
at Otaheite, he behaved with such 
ge as to gain respect. Our 
d drew most of our visitors 


be a greater proportion of personable 
men and women than we had ever 
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We waited some time for Taireetareea, 
8s I would do nothing till the ** Earee 
rahie" came; but when he appeared 
I found that his presence might 
have been with, as he was 
not above eight or ten years of age. 
Omai, who stood ata little distance 
from this circle of great men, began 
with making his offering to the gods, 
consisting of red feathers, eloth, &c. 
Then followed another offering, which 
was to be given to the gods by the 
chief, and after that several other 
small pieces and tufts of red feathers 
were presented. Each article was laid 
before one of the company, who, I 
understood, was a priest, and was de- 
livered with a set speech or prayer, 
spoken by one of Omai's friends who 
sat by him, but mostly dictated by 
himself. In these prayers he did not 
forget his friends in d, nor 
those who had brought him safe back. 
The“ Earee rahie no Pretane," Lord 
Sandwich, Toote,” Tatee, ! were 
mentioned in every one of them. 
When Omai's offerings and prayers 
were finished, the priest took each 
article, in the same order in which 
it had been laid before him, and after 
repeating a prayer, sent it to the 
„morai, which, as Omai told us, 


things considered, they were liberal 
enough on both sides. Some arrange- 
ments were next agreed upon as to 
the manner of ceng on the inter- 
course betwixt us; I pointed out 
the mischievous consequences that 


posed to the assembled chiefs. Pile 
acquainted them“ that he had been 
carried by us into our country, where 
well received by 
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tion while he stayed amongst us; that 
he had been brought back again, en- 
riched by our liberality with a variety 
of articles which would prove very 
useful to his countrymen; and that, 
besides the two horses which were to 
remain with him, several other new 
and valuable animals had been left at 
Otaheite, which would soon multiply 
and furnish a sufficient number for 
neighbourhood, ‘He thea’ signed 
s e then signi 
to them that it was my earnest re- 
quest, in return for all friendly 
k f land ia house 
piece o to build a u 
and to raise provisions for himself and 
servants, adding that if this could not 
pr at me for — in m 
er or by was 
— Li te carry to Ulietea 
and fix him there.” 
Perhaps I have here made a better 
- for my friend than he actually 
elivered, but these were the topics 
I dictated to him. I observed that 
what he concluded with, about carry- 
ing him to Ulietea, seemed to meet 
with the approbation of all tlie chiefs, 
and I instantly saw the reason. Omai 
had, as I have already mentioned, 
vainly flattered himself that I meant 
to use force in restoring him to his 
father's lands in Ulietea, and he had 


ng | talked idly and without any authority 


from me on this subject to some of 
the present assembly, who dreamed 
of nothing less than a hostile invasion 
of Ulietea, and of bein E assisted by 
me to drive the Bolabola men out of 
that island. It was of co ce, 
therefore, that I should pers | 
them ; and in order to this I signified 
in the most peremptory manner that 
I neither would assist them in such 
an en nor suffer it to be put 
in execution while I was in their 


2 — “That 
whole island of Huaheine, and 
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8 in it, were mine, and that 
therefore ight give what portion 
of it I pleased to my friend," Omai, 
who like the rest of his countrymen 
seldom sees things beyond the present 
moment, was greatly pleased to hear 
this, thinking, no doubt, that I should 
be very liberal and give him enough. 
But to offer what it would have been 
2 to accept, I considered as 
offering nothing at all; and therefore 
I now desired that they would not 
only assign the particular spot, but 
also the exact quantity of land which 
they would allot for the settlement. 
Upon this some chiefs who had al- 
ready left the assembly were sent for, 
and after a short consultation — 
themselves, my request was gran 
by general consent, and the ground 
immediately pitched upon adjoining 
to the house where our meeting was 
held. . The extent, along the shore of 
the harbour, was about 200 yards, 
and its depth to the foot of the hill 
somewhat more; but a proportional 
part of the hill was included in the 
grant. This business being settled 
to the satisfaction of all parties, I set 
up à tent ashore, established a post, 
and erected the observatories. The 
carpenters of both ships were also set 
to work to build a small house for 
Omai, in which he might secure the 
European commodities that were his 
roperty, At the same time some 
Doe were employed in making a 
Garden for his use, planting shad- 
locks, vines, pine-apples, melons, and 
the seeds of several other vegetable 
articles ; all of which I had the satis- 
faction of observing to be in a flourish- 
ing state before I left the island. 
Omai now began seriously to at- 
tend to his own affairs, and repented 
heartily of his ill-judged prodigality 
while ‘at Otaheite. He found at 
Husheine a brother, a sister, and a 


d arl 

to 
discover that though they were too 
honest io de bn suy injury, they 
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They had neither authority nor influ- 
ence to protect his n or his pro- 
; and in that helpless situation 
had reason to apprehend 7 M 
ran t risk of being stri 
— he had got den n as 
soon as he should cease to have us 
within his reach to enforce the 
behaviour of his countrymen by an 
immediate appeal to our irresistible 
wer. A man who is richer than 
is neighbours is sure to be envied 
by numbers who wish to see him 
brought down to their own level, 
But in countries where civilisation, 
law, and religion impose their re- 
straints, the rich have a reasonable 
nd of security. And, besides, 
there being in all such communities 
a diffusion of property, no single in- 
dividual need fear that the efforts of 
all the poorer sort can ever be united 
to injure him, exclusively of others 
who are equally the objects of envy. 
It was very different with Omai. 
He was to live amongst those who 
great measure, to 


any other principle of action besides 
the immediate impulse of their na- 
tural feelings. t what was his 


the only rich man in the community 
to which he was to belong; and hav- 
ing, by a fortunate connection with 
us, got into his possession an ac- 
cumulated quantity of a species of 
treasure which none of his country- 
men could create by any art or in- 
dustry of their own, while all coveted 
a share of this envied wealth, it was 
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titude, I had recourse to the more 
S UR y intimidation. s 

is view I took every opportunity o 
notifying to the inhabitants thet it 
was my intention to return to their 
island again, after being absent the 
usual time, and that if I did not find 
Omai in the same state of security in 
which I was now to leave him, all 
those whom I should then discover 
to have been his enemies might ex- 
pect to feel the weight of my resent- 
ment. This threatening declaration 
will probably have no inconsiderable 
effect ; for our successive visits of late 
"ico have taught these people to 

ieve that our ships are to return 
at certain periods; and while the 
continue to be impressed with su 
a notion, which I thought it a fair 
stratagem to confirm, Omai has some 
prospect of being permitted to thrive 
upon his new plantation.“ 

While we lay in this harbour we 
carried ashore the bread remaining in 
the bread-room to clear it of vermin. 
The number of cockroaches that in- 
fested the ship at this time is incred- 
ible. The damage they did us was 
very considerable, and every method 
devised by us to destroy them proved 
ineffectual. These animals, which at 
first were a nuisance like all other 
insects, had now become a real pest, 
and so destructive that few things 
888 their ra s ME 

any was exposed only for a few 
minutes, it was covered with them ; 
and they soon pierced it full of holes 
resembling a boneycomb. They were 

icularly destruetive to birds which 
ad been stuffed and preserved as 
curiosities, and, what was worse, were 
uncommonly fond of ink, so that the 
writing on the labels fastened to dif- 
ferent artieles was quite eaten out; 
and the only thing that preserved 
ew - them — Pu — 
of the binding, which preven 
these devourers ing between the 
leaves. According to Mr Anderson's 
observations, they were of two sorts, 
the Blatta orientalis and germanica. 


1 See Note at end of Chapter on 
the subsequent fortunes of Omai. 
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The first of these had been carried 


a tt 
vo where withs e 
severity of the — — in 1776, 


though she was in dock all the time. 
The others had 8 made their ap- 
ce since gur leaving New Zea- 

, but had increased so fast, that 
they now not only did all the mischief 
mentioned above, but had even got 
amongst the rigging, so that when a 
sail was] thousands of them fell 
uponthedecks. The orientales, th 
in infinite numbers, came out 
but in the night, when thoy made 
everything in the cabins seem as if in 
motion from the icular noise in 
3 d, besides = 
disagreeable appearan th 
great mischief to our bread, which 
was so ttered with their excre- 
ment that it would have been badly 
relished by delicate feeders, 

The intercourse of trade and friendl 

offices was carried on us 
the natives without being disturbed 
by any one accident till the evening 
of the 22d, when a man found: means 
to get into Mr Bayly’s observatory, 
and to carry off a sextant unobserved. 
As soon as [ was made acquainted 
with the theft, I went ashore and got 
Omai to apply to the chiefs to procure 
restitution. He did so, but they 
took no steps toward it, being more 
attentive toa ** haiva that was then 


in L them quite nncon- 
cerned, insomuch that I was in great 
doubt of his the guilty person, 

it. Omai, 


especially as he deni 
however, assuring me that he was the 
board 
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it till daylight the next morning, 
when it was brought back unhurt. 
After this the natives recovered from 
their fright and began to gather about 
us as usual. And as to the thief, he 
appearing to be a hardened scoundrel, 
I punished him more severely than I 
had done any culprit before. Besides 
having his head and beard shaved, I 
ordered both his ears to be cut off, 
and then dismissed him. 

This, however, did not deter him 
from giving us further trouble ; for, 
in the night between the 24th and 
25th, a general alarm was spread, 
occasioned as was said by one of our 

ts being stolen by this very man. 

n examination we found that all was 
safe in that quarter. Probably the 
goats were so well guarded that he 
could not put his design in execution. 
But his —— t a 

inst another object, and it a 

that he had destroyed and 3 off 
several vines and cabbage-plants in 
Omai's grounds; and he publicly 
threatened to kill him and to burn 
his house as soon as we should leave 
the island. To prevent the fellow's 
doing me and Omai any more mis- 
chief, I had him seized and confined 
on board the ship with a view of car- 
rying him off the island; and it 
seemed to give general satisfaction to 
the chiefs that I meant thus to dis- 
of him. He was from Bolabola, 

ut there were too many of the natives 
here ready to assist him in any of his 
designs whenever he should think of 
executing them. Ihadalwaysmet with 
more troublesome people in Huaheine 
than in any other of the neighbouring 
islands ; and it was only fear, and the 
want of rtunities, that induced 
them to behave better now. Anarchy 
seemed to prevail amo them. 
Their nominal Sovereign, the Earee 
rahie," as I have before observed, was 
but a child; and I did not find that 
there was any one man, or set of men, 
whom the government for him ; 
so that whenever any mi " 
ing happened between us, I never 
knew with sufficient precision where 
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redress. The young chief's mother 
would, indeed, sometimes exert her- 
self; but I did not perceive that she 
had greater authority than many 
others. 

Omai's house being nearly finished, 
many of his movables were i 
ashore on the 26th. Amongst a variety 
of other useless articles was a box of 
toys, which when exposed to public 
view seemed greatly to please the 


gazing multitude. But as to his 
pots, kettles, dishes, ~~ drinking- 
mugs, glasses, and the whole train of 


our domestic accommodations, hardly 
any one of his countrymen would so 
much as look at them. Omai himself 
now beganto think that they were of no 
manner of useto him ; that a baked h 
was more savoury food than a boiled 
one; that a plantain-leaf made as 
a dish or plate as pewter; and 
that a cocoa-nut shell was as conveni- 
ent a goblet as a black-jack. And 
therefore he very wisely disposed of 
as many of these articles of English 
furniture for the kitchen and pantry 
— he soot e ge for cero 
e people o ips, recei 

them in return halclets — other 
iron tools, which had a more intrinsic 
valne in this part of the world, and 
added more to his NE 
superiority over those with whom he 
was to pass the remainder of his da: 

In the long list of the presents be- 
stowed upon him in England fire- 
works had not been forgotten. Some 
of these we exhibited in the evening 
of the 28th before a t concourse 
of people, who beheld them with a 
mixture of pleasure and fear. What 
remained after the evening’s entertain- 
ment were put in order and left with 
Omai, agreeably to their original des- 
tination. Perhaps we need not lament 
it as a serious misfortune that the far 
22 share of this part of his 


of the the Bolabola man 
whom 1 had in 
means to make his out of the 
ship. He carried with him the shackle 
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of the bilbo-bolt that was about his 
leg, which was taken from him as 
soon as he got on shore by one of the 
chiefs, and given to Omai, who came 
on board very early in the morning 
to acquaint me that his mortal enemy 
was again let loose upon him, Upon 
inquiry it appeared that not only the 
sentry pl over the prisoner, but 
the whole watch upon the quarter- 
deck where he was confined, had laid 
themselves down to sleep. He seized 
the opportunity to take the key of the 
irons out of the binnacle-drawer, 
where he had seen it put, and set 
himself at liberty. This escape con- 
vinced me that my people had been 
m remiss in their night-duty, which 
made it necessary to punish those who 
were now in fault, and to establish 
some new regulations to prevent the 


like negligence for the future. I was | large house after 


not a little pleased to hear afterwards 
that the fellow who escaped had trans- 
ported himself to Ulietea, in this 


seconding my views of putting him a | greater 


second time in irons, 

As soon as Omai was settled in his 
new habitation I began to think of 
leaving the island, and got everything 
off from the shore this evening except 
the horse and mare, and a goat big 
with kid, which were left in the pos- 
session of 2 friend, be - em we 
were now to ve 
him a boar aor beat of the te 
lish breed, and he had got a sow or 
two of his own. The horse covered 
the mare while we were at Otaheite, 
so that I consider the introduction of 
a breed of horses into these islands as 
likely to have succeeded by this valu- 
able present. The history of Omai 
will perhaps interest a very numerous 
class of readers more than any other 
occurrence of a voyage, the objects of 
which do not in general promise much 
entertainment. Every circumstance, 
therefore, which may serve to convey 
a satisfactory account of the exact 
situation in which he was left will be 
thought worth 
following are added to 
te the view of his domestic 
establishment. He had up at 
Otaheite four or five ** Toutous ;” the 
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; and the 
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two New Zealand youths remained 
with him ; and his Vrother and — 


others joined him at Huahei 

a ba family consisted 3 of 
ei or ten persons, if that can be 
called a family to which not a single 


four feet by eighteen, and ten feet 
high. poss of boards, 
e spoils of our mili operations 
at Eimeo; and in building it, as few 


promised to assist him ; 
and if the intended building should 
cover the ground which he marked 
out, it will be as large as most upon 
the island. His European weapons 
consisted of a musket, bayonet, and 
cartouche- box; a fowling-piece; two 
pair of pistols; and two or three 
swords or cntlasses. The 

of these made him quite happy, which 
— 0 7 in giving such 

For I was always of opini 

that he would have been hap ier with. 
out and other Eu 


— — 
implements of war, in the hands of 


^ 
Li 
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Resolution, Jae. Cook, Pr. 
Naves | Discovery, Car. Clerke, Pr.” 


On the 2d of November, at four in 
the afternoon, I took the advantage 
of a breeze which then sprung up at 
E., and sailed ont of the harbour. 
Most of our friends remained on board 
till the ships were under sail ; when, 
to gratify their curiosity, I ordered 
five guns to be fired. They then all 
took their leave, except Omai, who re- 
mained till we were at sea. We had 
come to sail by a hawser fastened to the 
shore. In casting the ship it parted, 
being cut by the rocks, and the outer 
end was left behind, as those who cast 
it off, did not perceive that it was 
broken; so that it became necessa: 
to send a boat to bring it on board. 
In this boat Omai went ashore, after 
taking a very affectionate farewell of 
all the officers. He sustained himself 
with a manly resolution till he came 
to me. Then his utmost efforts to 
conceal his tears failed; and Mr 
King, who went in the boat, told me 
that he wept all the time in going 
ashore, 

It was no small satisfaction to re- 
fleet that we had brought him safe 
back to the very spot from which he 
was taken. And yet such is the 
strange nature of human affairs, that 
it is probable we left him in a less 
desirable situation than he was in 
before his connection with us. I do 
not by this mean that, 
has tasted the sweets of civilised life, 
he must become more miserable from 
being MA to abandon all thoughts 
of contin Mx I confine myself 
to this single disagreeable circum- 
stance, that the ad he receiy- 
ed from us have im in a more 
hazardous situa: with respect to 


his personal safety. Omai, from be- | 0 


ing much caressed in En lost 
sight of his original — and 
never considered in what manner his 


acquisitions either of or | to 
of riches would i 


be estimated by his 
coun! 


were only things he conld have 


because he | peared 


at his return; which | a 
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to recommend him to them now more 
than before, and on which he could 
build either his future greatness or 
happiness. He seemed even to have 
mistaken their genius in this respeet, 
and, in some measure to have for- 
gotten their customs; otherwise he 
must have known the extreme diffi- 
culty there would be in getting him- 
self admitted as a person of rank, 
where there is perhaps no instance 
of a man’s being — from an infer- 
ior station by the greatest merit. 
Rank seems to be the very foundation 
of all distinction here, and of its 
attendant, power; and so inaci- 
ously or rather blindly adhered to, 
that unless a person has some d 

of it, he will certainly be despised 
and hated if he assumes the appear- 
ance of exercising any authority. This 
was really the case in some measure 
with Omai ; though his countrymen 
were pretty cautious of expressi 
their sentiments while we remain 
among them. Had he made a proper 
use of tho nts he brought with 
him from En land, this, with the 
knowledge he had acquired by travel- 
ling so far, might have enabled him 
to the most useful connections, 
But we have given too many instances, 
in the course of our narrative, of his 
childish inattention to this obvious 
means of advancing his interest. His 
schemes seemed to be of a higher 
though ridiculous nature; indeed I 
might say meaner ; for revenge, rather 
than a desire of becoming t, ap- 
e to actuate him from the begin- 
ning. This, however, may be excused 


Vid max adn NNUS MURIS 
with many o t in 
Huaheine, where he died eti left 
mai with some other children, who 


by that means became totally depend- 
ent. In this situation he was taken 
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his country, or whether he imagined 


that his own nal courage and 
superiority of knowledge would be 
sufficient to dis 6 conquerors 


ee y 2 F Hom — 
nning of the voyage was his 
9 Dre. He would not listen 
to our remonstrances on so wild a 
determination ; but flew into a passion 
4 5 moderate ui appo coun- 

were proposed for vantage. 
Nay, so infatuated and attached to 
his favourite scheme was he, that he 
affected to believe these people would 
certainly quit the conquered island 
as soon as they should hear of his 
arrival at Otaheite. As we advanced, 
however, on our voyage, he became 
more sensible of his error; and by 
the time we reached the Friendly 
Islands had eyen such apprehensions 
of his reception at home, that, as I 
have mentioned in my journal, he 
would fain have stayed dat Ton- 
gataboo under Feenou’s tion. 
At these islands he sq ered away 
much of his European treasure very 
unnecessarily ; and he was equally im- 
prudent, as I also took notice of above, 
at Tiaraboo, where he could have no 
view of making friends, as he had not 
any intention of remaining there. At 
Matavai he continued the same incon- 


disposed 
afterward openly pem his dislike 
of him on account of his conduct. 
It was not, however, too late to re- 
cover his favour; and he — have 


settled to great advantage in Otaheite, 
as he had formerly lived several years 
there, and was now a deal noticed 


by Towha, whose valuable present of 
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and would not, I believe, have adopted 
my plan of settlement in Huaheiue, 
if I had not so explicitly refused to 
re pea force in — him to his 
father's possessions. 'hether the 
remains of his European wealth, which 
after all his improvident waste was 
still considerable, will be more pru- 
dently administered by him, or whether 
the steps I took to insure him protec- 
tion in Huaheine shall have proved 
effectual, mnst be left to the decision 
of future na of this ocean; 
with whom it cannot but be a prin- 
cipal object of curiosity to trace the 
future fortunes of our traveller. At 
poet I can only conjecture that 
js greatest danger will arise from the 
very impolitie declarations of his an- 
Henr to the inhabitants of Bola- 
5 
principle o , no dou 
endeavour to render obnoxious 


priest, or 
reinstate 


n last 
continued oa to = the first 
opportuni: ered of satisfyi 
ud revenge in battle. To this, i 
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with their protection and friendship 
during his stay there. He had a 
tolerable share of understanding, but 
wanted application and perseverance 
to exert it; so that his knowledge of 
things was very general, and in many 
instances imperfect. He was not a 
man of much observation, There were 
many useful arts, as well as elegant 
amusements, amongst the people of 
the Friendly Islands, which he might 
have conveyed to his own; where 
they probably would have been readily 
adopted as being so much in their 
own way. But I never found that he 
used the least endeavour to make 
himself master of any one. This kind 
of indifference is, indeed, the charac- 
teristic foible of his nation. Euro- 
peans have visited them at times for 
these ten years yet we could not 
discover the slightest trace of any 
attempt to profit by this intercourse ; 
nor have they hitherto copied after us 
in any one thing. Weare not, there- 
Omai will be able 


wes those to which they have been 


test benefit these islands are likely 
3 from Omai's travels will be 
in the animals that have been left 
upon them; which probably they 
never wonld have got had he not come 
to England. When these multiply, 
of which I think there is little dou 
Otaheite and the Society Islands wi 
equal, if not exceed, any place in the 
known world for provisions. 

Omai’s return, and the substantial 
proofs he brought back with him of 
our liberality, en many tooffer 
themselves as volunteers to a 
to „ Pretane.” 
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uently me in mind that Lord 
dwich had told him no others 
of his countrymen were to come to 
England. If there had been the most 
distant probability of any Pe: bein, 
again sent to New Zealand, I woul 
have brought the two youths of that 
country home with me, as both of 
them were very desirous of continuing 
with us. Tiarooa, the eldest, was an 
exceedingly well disposed young man, 
with strong natural sense, and capable 
of receiving any instruction. He 
seemed to be fully sensible of the in- 
erode. ne 3 coun pe these 
islands, an i i „ tho 
—- with 5 — to ad a 
ys in ease and plenty in Huaheine. 
But the other was so strongly attached 
to us, that he was taken out of the 
ship and carried ashore by force, He 
was a witty, smart boy ; and on that 
account much noticed on board.* 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tue boat that 5 Omai Ad 
never to join us again, ha 

to the ship with the — àa of the 

1 “Omai did not live l to enjo 

his good fortune; it dias tot eppear 
that he had any reason to complain of 
the rapacity or covetousness of his 
M xe The numerous articles 
of Éuropean manufacture which were 
in his ion rendered his house a 
splendid museum of curiosities in the 
eyes of a South Sea islander; and it 
is le that his pride felt gratified 
in being thus able to minister to their 
wonder and admiration. He con- 
ducted himself prudently, and pia 
the esteem of tie neigh y the 
affability with which he recounted his 


d Omai died a natural death; 
—4— New Zealanders sur 

im ker per ce 
na — wi aa ae er account of 
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hawser, we hoisted her in and imme- 
diately stood over for Ulietea, where 
I intended to touch next. At 10 
o'clock at night we brought to till 
four the next morning, when we made 
sail round the south end of the island 
for the harbour of Ohamaneno, We 
met with calms and light airs of wind 
from different directions by turns, so 
that at noon we were still a league 
from the entrance of the harbour. 
While we were thus detained, my old 
friend Oreo, chief of the island, with 
his son, and Pootoe, his son-in-law, 
oi off s visit m 3 
o we separa m 
Omai, oA were still near enough to 
have perg ome of his proceeding ; 
1 3 from him. 
Accordin; about a fortnight after 
our arri ^ Ulietea he im two d 
his e in a canoe, who 
Lv. tisfactory elem Mat 


me the sa 


heremained undisturbed by the people | o 


of the island, and that everything went 
well with him, except that his goat 
had died in kidding. He accompanied 
this intelligence with a request that 
I would send him another -— 
ve 


m James Cook, Commander 
of His Majesty's Sloop the Resolu- 
tion. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO CAPTAIN CLERKE, 
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from me, you are first to look for me 
where you last saw me. Not seei 
me in five days, you are to 

(as directed y the instructions of 
their Lordships, a copy of which you 
have already received) for the coast of 
New Albion, endeavouring to fall in 
with it in the Latitude of 45° 

** In that latitude, and at a con- 
venient distance from the land, 
are to cruise for me ten days. 
seeing me in that time, you are to 
put into the first convenient port, in 
or to the north of that la to 
recruit your wood and water, and to 
Ly refreshments. 

* During your stay in port, you 
are constantly to keep a good look- 
out for me. It will be necessary, 
therefore, to make choice of a station 
situated as near the sea-coast as is 


1ſt I do not join you before the 
lst of next April, you are to to 
sea, and proceed northward to the 
Latitude 56°; in which latitude, and 
at @ convenient distance from the 
coast, never exceeding fifteen leagues, 
you are to cruise for me till the 10th 


of n. 

„Not seeing me in that time, you 
are to proceed northward, and endea- 
vour to find a into the Atlantic 
Ocean, Hudson's or Baflin’s 
Bays, as directed by the above-men- 
tioned instructions. 

“ But if should fail in findin, 
& passage through either of the nil 
bays or by any other way, as the 
season of the year may render it unsafe 
for you to remain in high latitudes, 

‘ou are to repair to the harbour of St 
eter and St Paul in Kamtschatka, 
in order to refresh your people and to 


frslimente atthe eil port, vot ere 


your intended. 
to be delivered to me upon my arrival; 
and in the spring of the ensuing year, 


_ 
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1779, you are to repair back to the 
8 port, endeavouring 
to be there by the 10th of May, or 
sooner. 

“Tf, on your arrival, you receive 
no orders from, or account of on ie 
as to justify your pursuing any other 
measures dur what are pointed out 
in the before-mentioned instructions, 
your future proceedings are to be 
governed by them. 

** You are also to comply with such 
m of said instructions as have not 

en executed, and are not contrary 
to these orders, And in case of your 
inability, by sickness or otherwise, to 
carry these and the instructions of 
their Lordships into execution, you 
are to be careful to leave them with 
the next officer in command, who is 
hereby required to execute them in 

best manner he can. 


Given under my hand, on board 
the Resolution, at Ulietea, the 
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companion had gone off with this in- 
tention, and Captain Clerke set out in 
quest of them with two armed boats 
and a of marines. His expedi- 
tion proved fruitless, for he returned 
in the evening without having E 
any certain intelligence where they 
were. From the conduct of the 
natives, Captain Clerke seemed to 
think that they intended to conceal 
the deserters, attd with that view had 
amused him with false information 
the whole day, and directed him to 
search for them in places where they 
were not to be found. The captain 
judged right, for the next morning 
we were told that our runaways were 
at Otaha. As these two were not the 
only persons in the ships who wished 
to end their days at these favourite 
islands, in order to put a stop to any 
further desertion it was necessary to 
get them back at all events, and that 
the natives might be convinced that 


. |I was in earnest, I resolved to 

9 9 y after them m , having E. 

> ^ from repeated instances, that th 

** To Captain Charles Clerke, seldom offered to deceive me wi 
Commander of His Majesty's false information. Accordingly I set 
3 Sloop the Discovery." out the next morning with two armed 
While we lay moored to the shore, | himself. 8 Md directed 

we - as 

$e r anywhere till we 


of the bottoms of the ships. At the 
same time, we fixed some tin te 
the 


unfilled, over which the plates were 
cm Aar ates I from the 
ngenious Mr Pelham, to 
the ers for Vi 


his Majesty's Navy, with a view 
whether tin would answer the 


I 


Mp 
came to the middle of the east side of 
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companion had gone off with this in- 
tention, and Captain Clerke set out in 
quest of them with two armed boats 
and a of marines. His expedi- 
tion proved fruitless, for he returned 
in the evening without having E 
any certain intelligence where they 
were. From the conduct of the 
natives, Captain Clerke seemed to 
think that they intended to conceal 
the deserters, attd with that view had 
amused him with false information 
the whole day, and directed him to 
search for them in places where they 
were not to be found. The captain 
judged right, for the next morning 
we were told that our runaways were 
at Otaha. As these two were not the 
only persons in the ships who wished 
to end their days at these favourite 
islands, in order to put a stop to any 
further desertion it was necessary to 
get them back at all events, and that 
the natives might be convinced that 


. |I was in earnest, I resolved to 

9 9 y after them m , having E. 

> ^ from repeated instances, that th 

** To Captain Charles Clerke, seldom offered to deceive me wi 
Commander of His Majesty's false information. Accordingly I set 
3 Sloop the Discovery." out the next morning with two armed 
While we lay moored to the shore, | himself. 8 Md directed 
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$e r anywhere till we 


of the bottoms of the ships. At the 
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unfilled, over which the plates were 
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ngenious Mr Pelham, to 
the ers for Vi 


his Majesty's Navy, with a view 
whether tin would answer the 
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Mp 
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confined them im his cabin. The 
Chief was with me when the news 
reached him. He immediately ac- 
uainted me with it, supposing that 
this step had been taken without my 
knowledge and consequently without 
my approbation. I instantly unde- 
cer him; and then he began to 
have apprehensions as to his own 
situation, and his looks expressed the 
utmost perturbation of mind. But I 
soon made him easy as to this, by 
telling him that he was at liberty to 
leave the ship whenever he pleased, 
and to take such measures as he 
should judge best calculated to get 
our two men back; that if he suc- 
ceeded, his friends on board the Dis- 
covery should be delivered up; if not, 
that I was determined to them 
away with me. I added that his own 
con — «r well —— ieri of 
his people, in not only assis 
iro men fo tacspe, but in being even 
at this very time assiduous in enticing 
others to follow them, would justify 
any step Icould take to put a stop 
to such p: ings. 

This explanation of the motives 
upon which I acted, and which we 
found means to make Oreo and his 
people who were present fully com- 
n: sg seemed to recover them in a 
great measure from that Jn con- 
sternation into which they were at 
first thrown. But, if relieved 
apprehensions about their own safety, 
they continued under the deepest 
concern for those who were prisoners, 
Many of them went under the Dis- 
covery's stern in canoes to bewail 
their ca db which they did with 
long 1 exclamations, ** Poe- 
dooa!” for so the chief's daughter was 
called, resounded from every quarter, 
and the women seemed to vie with 
each other in mourning her fate with 


more nt of their 
grief than tears re hað 
were many u the 
occasion. Oreo in did Ber ve 
way to una lamentations, 
instantly began exertions to re- 
estan ^ ^ 
canoe to Bolabola 

Üpoony, the Sovereign of that island, 


Res c him with what had hap- 
pened, and requesting him to seize 
the two fugitives and send them back. 
The messenger, who was no less a 
man than the father of Pootoe, Oreo's 
son-in-law, before he set out came to 
receive my commands. I strictly 
enjoined him not to return without 
the ; and to tell Opoony 


from me that if they had left Bola- 


bola he must send canoes to bring 
them back; for I s: ted tliat they 
would not long in one place, 


The consequence, however, of the 
* — was so great that the natives 

id not think proper to trust to the 
return of our people for their release ; 
or at least their impatience was 80 
great, that it hurried them to make 
an attempt which might have involved. 
them in still distress had it 
not been fortunately prevented. Be- 
tween 5 and 6 o'clock in the evening 
I observed that all their canoes in 
and about the harbour, began to 
move off as if some sudden panic had 
seized them. I was ashore, abreast 
of the ship at the time, and in- 

uired in vain to find out the cause; 
till our people called to us from the 
Discovery, and told us that a party 
of the natives had seized Captain 
Clerke and Mr Gore, who had walked 
out a little way from the shi 
Struck with the boldness of this xd 


from | of retaliation, which seemed to coun- 


teract me so effectually in own 
way, there was no time to deli ` 
I instantly ordered the people to arm, 
and in less than five minutes a strong 
pty under the command of Mr 
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secret, in Y of it the next day. 
But their first - great plan of oper- 
ations was to have laid hold of me. 
It was my custom every evening to 
bathein the fresh water. Very often I 
went alone, and always without arms. 
Expecting to as usual this even- 
ing, they had determined to seize me, 
and Captain Clerke too, if he had 
accom ed me. But I had, after 
confining Oreo's family, thought it 
prudent to avoid putting myself in 
their poer ; and had cautioned Cap- 
tain Clerke and the officers not to: go 
far from the ships. In the course of 
the afternoon the chief asked me three 
several times if I would not go to the 
bathing-place ; and when he found at 
last that I could not be prevailed 
upon, he went off with the rest of his 
people, in spite of all I could do or 
say to stop him. But as I had no 
suspicion at this time of their design, 
I imagined that some sudden fright 
had seized them, which would as 
usual soon be over. Finding them- 
selves disappointed as to me, they 
fixed on those who were more in their 
power. It was fortunate for all parties 
that they did not succeed, and not 
less fortunate that no mischief was 
done on the occasion. For not a 
musket was fired, two or three 
to stop the canoes. 
perhaps, Messrs Clerke and Gore owed 
their safety ;! for at that very instant 
a party of the natives armed with 
clubs were advancing toward them; 
and on hearing the report of the 
muskets they dispersed. This con- 

iracy, as it may be called, was 
rst discovered by a girl whom one 
of the officers had brought from Hua- 
heine, She, overhearing some of the 
Ulieteans say that they would seize 
Captain Clerke and Mr Gore, ran to 
acquaint the first of our people that 


1 Perhaps they owed their safety 
principally to Captain Clerke's walk- 
ing with a pistol in his hand, which 
he once fired. This circumstance is 
Cook’s and 
but is here 


o that firing, | became 
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she met with. Those who were 
charged with the execution of the 
design threatened to kill her, as soon 
as we should leave the island, for dis- 
appointing them. Being aware of 
this, we contrived that her friends 
should come some days after, and 
take her out of the ship to convey 
her to a place of safety, where. she 
might lie concealed till they should 
have an opportunity of sending her 
back to Huaheine. 

On the 27th our observatories were 
taken down, and everything we had 
ashore carried on board; the moor- 
ings of the ships were cast off; and 
we rted them a little way 
down the harbour, where they came 
to an anchor again. Toward the 
afternoon the natives began to shake 
off their fears, gathering round and 
on board the ships as usual ; and. the 
awkward transaction of the day be- 
fore seemed. to be forgotten on both 
sides. The following night the wind 
blew in hard squalls from S. to E., 
attended with heavy showers of rain. 
In one of the squalls the cable by 
which the Resolntiou was ri 
pores just without the hawse We 

another anchor ready to let go ; 


the harbour bro from 
Bolabola with the two deserters, 
They had reached Otaha the same 


ł (whieh was their in- 
tention) for want of win 
p Bolabola, and from 
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she met with. Those who were 
charged with the execution of the 
design threatened to kill her, as soon 
as we should leave the island, for dis- 
appointing them. Being aware of 
this, we contrived that her friends 
should come some days after, and 
take her out of the ship to convey 
her to a place of safety, where. she 
might lie concealed till they should 
have an opportunity of sending her 
back to Huaheine. 

On the 27th our observatories were 
taken down, and everything we had 
ashore carried on board; the moor- 
ings of the ships were cast off; and 
we rted them a little way 
down the harbour, where they came 
to an anchor again. Toward the 
afternoon the natives began to shake 
off their fears, gathering round and 
on board the ships as usual ; and. the 
awkward transaction of the day be- 
fore seemed. to be forgotten on both 
sides. The following night the wind 
blew in hard squalls from S. to E., 
attended with heavy showers of rain. 
In one of the squalls the cable by 
which the Resolntiou was ri 
pores just without the hawse We 

another anchor ready to let go ; 


the harbour bro from 
Bolabola with the two deserters, 
They had reached Otaha the same 


ł (whieh was their in- 
tention) for want of win 
p Bolabola, and from 
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soners were released. Thus ended an 
affair which had given me much 
trouble and vexation, Nor would I 
have exerted myself so resolutely on 
the oceasion but for the reason before 
mentioned, and to save the son of a 
brother officer from being lost to his 
country. The wind continued con- 
stantly between the N. and W., and 
confined us in the harbour till 8 o'clock 
in the morning of the 7th of Decem- 
ber when we took the advantage 
of a light breeze which then sprung 
up at NE., and with the assistance 
of all the boats got out to sea, with 
the Discovery in company. 

During the last week we had been 
visited by people from all parts of the 
island, who furnished us with a large 
stock of hogs and green 2 
so that the time we lay wind- bound in 
the harbour was not entirely 
green plantains being an excellent 
substitute for bread, as they will keep 
good a fortnight or three weeks. Be- 
sides this supply of provisions we 
also completed our wood and water, 
The inhabitants of Ulietea seemed in 
general smaller and blacker than 
those of the other neighbouring 
islands, and appeared also less orderly, 
which perhaps may be considered as 
the consequence of their ing be- 
come subject to the natives of Bola- 
bola. Oreo, their chief, is only a 
sort of ty of the Sovereign of 
that island, and the conquest seems 
lessened the number of sub- 


— 
so that they are immediately 
under the inspection of those whose 
interest it is to enforce due obedience 
to authority. Ulietea, though now 
reduced to this humiliating state, was 


formerly, as we were told, the most |i 


eminent of this cluster of islands, 
and probably the first seat of govern- 
ment; for say that the present 
royal family of Otaheite is descended 
from that which reigned here before 
the late revolution. Ooroo, the de- 
—— —— 

ve when we were Huabeine 
where he resides, a royal wanderer, 


OOROO, THE DETHRONED KING OF ULIETEA. 


| afterwards 
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is more remarkable, of the respect 

id by these people to particular 
amilies, and to the customs which 
have once conferred. sovereignty ; for 
they suffer Ooroo to preserve all the 
ensigns which they appropriate to 
majesty, though he has lost his do- 
minions, 


We saw a similar instance of this 
while we were at Ulictea, One of 
the visitors I now had was 
my old friend Oree, the late chief of 
Huaheine. He still preserved his 
consequence, came always at the 
head of a numerous body of attend- 
ants, and was always provided with 
such presents as were very acceptable. 
This chief looked much better now 
A bom equ LI 
ei my er 
account for his im ing in health 
as he grew older from his drink- 
ing less copiously of the ''ava" in 
his present station asa private gentle- 
man than be had been accustomed to 
do when he was regent. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


we had got clear of the 
took leave of Ulietea 
Bolabola X 


had lost at Otsheite. This having 
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ing articles by fabricating them out 


of the spare iron we had on board; | had 


and in — ere od and in the 
occasional uses of the shi t part 
of that had been Khaniy, érpended. 
I thought that M. de Bougainville's 
anchor would supply our want of this 
useful material, and I made no doubt 
that I should beable to tempt Opoony 
to with it. 

reo, and six or eight men more 
from Ulietea, took a passage with us 
to Bolabola. Indeed, most of the 
natives in general, except the chief 
himself, wonld have gladly taken a 


with us to England. Atsun- 
set, being the length of the south 
point of Bolabola, we shortened sail, 


and spent the night making short 
boards. At daybreak on the Sth we 
made sail for the harbour, which is 
on the west side of the island. The 
wind was scant, so that we had to ply 
up, and it was 9 o'clock before we 
got near enough to send away a boat 
to sound the entrance; for I had 
thoughts of running the ships in and 
anchoring for a day or two. When 
the uc returned, n —— zi 
was er, reported - though at 
the — zig harbour Eiry bottom 
was was ground 
within, ad the depth of water twenty- 
seven and twenty-five fathoms, and 
that there was room to turn the shi 

in, the channel being one-third of a 
mile broad. In consequence of this 
report we attempted to work the ships 
in; but the tide as well as the wind 
being against us, after making two or 
three trips I found that it could not 
be done till the tide should turn in 
our favour. Upon this I gave up the 
design of carrying the ships into the 
harbour, and having ordered the boats 
to be got ready, I embarked in one of 
them, accompanied by Oreo and his 
companions, and was towed in for the 


We landed where the natives di- 
rected us, and soon after I was intro- 
duced to Opoony, in the midst of a 
great concourse of people. Having 
no time to lose, as soon as the neces- 

formality of compliments was 
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anchor, and produced the present I 
prepared for him, consisting of a 
linen night-gown, a shirt, some gauze 
handkerchiefs, a looking-glass, some 
beads and other toys, and six axes. 
At the sight of these last there was a 
general outcry. I could or — 
the cause by Opoony’s absolutely re- 
fusing to receive my present till I 
should get the anchor. He ordered 
three men to g and deliver it to me, 
and, as I understood, I was to send 
by them what I thought proper in 
return. With these messengers we 
set out in our boats for an island 
lying at the north side of the entrance 
into the harbonr, where the anchor 


had been deposited. I found it to be 
neither so nor so ect as I 
expected. It had originally weighed 


700 pounds, 8 to the mark 
that was upon it; but the ring, 
with part of the shank, and the two 
points, were now wanting. I was 
no longer at a loss to guess the reason 
of Opoony's refusing my present ; he 
doubtless thought that it so much 
exceeded the value of the anchor in 
its present state that I should be dis- 
pleased when 1 saw it. Be this as it 
„I took the anchor as I found it. 
and sent him every article of the pre- 
sent that I at first intended. Having 
thus completed my negotiation, I re- 
turned on board, and having hoisted 
in the boats, made sail from theisland 
to the north. 

While the boats were hoisting in, 
some of the natives came off in t 


was the only one we 
I make no doubt, 


pointed when they found that we 
were gone. But as we had 

a very good stock both of 

of fruit on board, and very of 
anything left to more, I 
could have no to defer 
any longer the prosecution of our 


sary 
over I asked the chief to give me the | voyage. (An account is here omitted 
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of the circumstances attendin 
conquest of Ulietea and Otaha by the 
people of Bolabola—those two islands 
remaining under the sway of King 
Opoony, while Huaheine, which 
also been conquered, thanks to the 
aid of the Otaheiteans, regained and 
retained their independence. The 
reader will recall Omai’s rancour 
against the Bolabolans, through whose 
redominance in the contest he lost 
lis patrimony in Ulietea.] 

Ever since the conquest of Ulietea 
and Otaha, the Bolabola men have 
been considered by their neighbours 
as invincible; and such is the extent 
of their fame, that even at Otaheite, 
which is almost out of their reach, if 
they are not dreaded, they are at least 
respected for their valour. It is said 
that they never fly in battle, and that 
they always beat an equal number of 
the — ME TM — 
these advantages, their m urs 
seem to ascribe a great deal to the 
superiority of their god, who, they 
believed, detained us at Ulietea by 
contrary winds, as being unwilling 
that we should visit an island under 
his special protection. How high the 
Bolabola men are now in estimation 
at Otaheite may be inferred from M. 
de Bougainville’s anchor having been 
conveyed to them. To the same cause 
we must ascribe the intention of 


the 


and that it was a ram. It seldom 
happens but that 
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ation for a breed of sheep at Bola- 
bola. I also left at Ulietea, under 
the care of Oreo, an English boar and 
sow and two goats; so that not only 
Otaheite, but all the neighbouring 
islands will in a few years have their 
race of hogs considerably improved, 
and mx ly be stocked with all the 
valuable animals which have been 
transported hither by their European 
visitors. 

When once this comes to pass, no 
part of the world will equal these 
islands in variety and abundance of 
refreshments for navigators. Indeed, 
even in their present state I know no 
placethatexcelsthem. After repeated 
trials in the course of several voyages 
we find when they are not distur 
by intestine broils, but live in amity 
with = another, which 1 2 
case for some years past, their 
n are in the greatest plenty, 


ly the most valuable of 
all their articles, their hogs. If we 
had had a larger assortment of 

and a sufficient IT of salt on 
board, I make no doubt that we might 
have salted as much pork as would 
haye served both ships near twelve 
months. Butourvisitingthe Friendly 
Islands, and our — — at Otaheite 
and the neighbour nef quite ex- 
hansted our trading commodities, 
ticularly our axes,-with which alone 
hogs in general were to be purchased ; 
and we had hardly salt enough to 
cure puncheons of meat. Of 
these, five were added to our stock of 


keeping a large stock of as they 
aye bod experience to know 
that whenever we come may be 
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to no purpose to tell them that you 
will — return. They think pea 
must, though not one of them knows 
or will give himself the trouble to 
inquire the reason of your coming. 
I own I cannot avoid expressing it as 
my real opinion, that it would have 
been far better for these poor people 
never to haye known our superiority 
in the accommodations and arts that 
make life comfortable, than after once 
knowing it to be in left and 
abandoned to their 1 incapacity 
of improvement. Indeed, they can- 
not be restored to that happy medi- 
ocrity in which they lived before we 
discovered them, if the intercourse 
between us should be discontinued. 
It seems to me that it has become 
in a manner incumbent on the Euro- 
s to visit them once in three or 
our years, in order to supply them 
with those conveniences which we 
have introduced among them and 
have given them a ilection for. 
will probably be very heavily TAE by 
will pro very heavi t 
them, when A may be too late to 8 
8 
vances w now 
have discontinued ER the introduc- 
the time that 


fatchets remained unrivalled by any 
other of our commodities at the 
islands. 


nations of Europe; so that what 
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in vogue may be rejected when another 
whim has supplanted it. But our 
iron tools are n useful that 
they will, we may confidently pe 
nounce, continue to prize them highly, 
and be completely miserable if, neither 

ing the materials nor trained 
up to the art of fabricating them, 
they should cease to receive supplies 
of what may now be considered as 
having become necessary to their 
comfortable existence, * 


CHAPTER IX.* 


Pernars there is scarcely a spot in 
the universe that affo a more 
luxuriant prospect than the south-east 
part of Otaheite. The hills are high 
and steep, and in many places craggy ; 
but they are covered to the very sum- 
mits with trees and shrubs, in such a 
mauner that the —— apa scarcely 
help thinking that the very rocks 
possess the property of producing and 
ing their verdant clothing. 
i unds those 


exuberant rigour, and at once fill the 
mind of the beholder with the idea 
that no me upon earth can outdo 
this in the and beauty of 
vegetation. Nature has been no less 
liberal in distributing rivulets, which 
are found in every valley, and, aa 
they approach the sea, often divide 
into two or three branches, fertilising 
the flat lands through which they 
run. The habitations of the natives 
are scattered without order upon the 
flats, and many of them appearing 


! The rest of the Chapter, chiefly 
consisting of the record of astrono- 
mical and nautical observations, is 
omitted, 


pleases their fancy while a fashion is | passages, 
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toward the shore presented a delight- 
ful scene viewed from our ships, espe- 
cially as the sea, within the reef which 
bounds the coast, is perfectly still, 
and affords a safe navigation at all 
times for the inhabitants, who are 
often seen paddling their canoes indo- 
lently along, in py gn place to 
place, or in going to On view- 
lug these charming scenes, I have 
often tted my inability to trans- 
mit to those who have had no oppor- 
tunity of seeing them such a descrip- 
tion as might in some measure con- 
vey an 1 similar to what 
must be felt by every one who has 
been fortunate enough to be upon the 

t. It is doubtless the natural 
fertility of the country, combined 
with the mildness and serenity of the 
climate, that renders the natives so 
careless in bee n a 
many places, though overflowing 
the richest productions, the smallest 
traces of it cannot be observed. 

The products of the island are not 
so remarkable for their variety as 

t abundance; and curiosities of 

any kind are not numerous. Amon 
these we may reckon a pond or lake 
of fresh water, at the top of one of the 
highest manntains, to go to to 
return from which takes three or four 
days. It is remarkable for its depth, 
and has eels of an enormous size in it, 
which are sometimes mae by the 
natives, who go upon this water in 
little floats of two or three wild plan- 
tain trees fastened together. js 
esteemed one of the greatest natural 
curiosities of the country, insomuch 
that travellers who come from the 


other islands are commonly asked, 
the first things, by their 
friends at their return, if they have 


seen it. There is also a sort of water, 
of which there is ye small pond 
upon the island, as distant as the 


lake, and to aj E 
witha yellow n 
but it has a bad taste, and proves 
fatal to those who drink any quantity, 
or makes them break out in blotches 
if they bathe in it. 


N could make a stronger i 
pression at first sight, on cur arrivel 


- 
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here, than the remarkable contrast 
eve raged ie D make and dark 
colour of the e of T ta 

and a sort. of vies and Sel 
which distinguish the inhabitants of 
Otaheite. It was even some time 
before that difference could prepon- 
derate in favour of the Otaheiteans ; 
and then only, perhaps, because we 
became accustomed to them, the 
marks which had recommended the 


others to be forgotten. Their 
women, however, struck us as supe- 
rior in every and as possess- 


beard, which the men here wear long, 
and the hair, which is not cut so short 
as is the fashion at Tongataboo, made 
also 8 ie" 1 we could 
not i t on ev 
8 showed a greater H 
gree of timidity and fickleness. The 
muscular ce so common 
amongst the Friendly Islanders, and 
which seems & consequence of their 
being accustomed to much action, is 
lost hero, where the superior fertility 
of their country enables the inhabit- 
ants to lead a more indolent life ; and 
its place is supplied by a plumpness 
and smoothness of the skin, which, 
8 more consonant with 
our s of beauty, is no real advan- 
. as it ä a kind 
of languor in their motions, not 
observable in the others. This ob- 
servation is fully verified in their box- 
ing and wrestling, which may be called 
little better than the feeble efforts of 
children, if compared to the vigour 
with which these exercises are per- 
formed at the Friendly Islands. 
Personal endowments . great 
esteem amongst them, they have re- 


ing them, according to their notions 
of beauty. „ it = 
practice, y amongst e 
“*Erreoes,” or unmarried 

some consequence, to undergo a kind 
of physical to them 
fair. This is done by a 
month or two in-the house, d 
which time they wear a great quan- 
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tity of clothes, and eat nothing but 
bread-fruit, to which they ascribe a 
remarkable property in whitening 
them. They also speak as if their 
corpulence and colour at other times 
use upon their food, as they are 
obliged, from the change of seasons, 
to use different sorts at different times. 
Their common diet is made up of at 
least nine-tenths of vegetable food ; 
and I believe more particularly the 
*'mahee," or fermented bread-fruit, 
which enters almost every meal, has 
a remarkable effect upon them, pre- 
venting a costive habit, and producing 
a yey sensible coolness about them, 
which could not be ived in us 
= fed on age pA And — 

r owing to this tempera 
er lifa that they have so few 
diseases among them. They only 
reckon five or six, which might be 
called chronie or national disorders; 
amongst which are the dropsy, and 
the ‘* fefai,” or indolent swellings be- 
fore mentioned as frequent at Tonga- 
taboo. But this was before the arri- 
val of the Europeans; for we have 
added to this short catalogue a dis- 
ease which abundantly supplies the 
place of all the others, is now 
almost universal For this they seem 
to have no effectual remedy. 

Their behaviour on all occasions 
— to indicate a great openness 
an 


different 
the 


only happens on 
particular occasions. 11 cheerfulness 
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pearance of anxiety after the critical 
moment was past. Neither does care 
ever seem to wrinkle their brow. On 
the contrary, even the approach of 
death does not appear to alter their 
usual vivacity. Ihave seen them when 
brought to ue — of the grave 
y disease, and when preparing to 

to battle but in 8 we 
observed their countenances over- 
clouded with melancholy, or serious 
reflection. Such a disposition leads 
them to direct all their aims only to 
what can give them pleasure and ease, 
Their amusements all tend to excite 
and continue their amorous passions; 
and their so of which they are im- 
moderately fond, answer the same 

But as a constant succes- 
sion of sensual enjoyments must cloy, 
we found that they frequently varied 
them to more refined subjects, and 
had much pleasure in chanting their 
triumphs in war and their occupa- 
tions in peace, their travels to other 
islands and adventures there, and the 
peculiar beanties and superior adyan- 
tages of their own island over the rest, 


or of different parts of it over other 
8 mo E marks 
they receive elight from 
usic; and though they rai ex- 


m 
pressed a — to our — — 
compositions, were they alwa 
delighted with the more — mue 
sounds produced singly on our instru- 
ments, as approaching nearer to the 
sim — 0 * own. 

either are they strangers to the 
soothing effects produced by partica- 


g | lar sorts of motion, which in some 


cases seem to allay an urbation 
of mind with 2 


n success as 
music. Of this I met with a remark- 
able instance, For on walking one 


looking about him with such eagerness 


argues a conscious innocence, one | on eac to command all 
would suppose that their life 2. sel | attention, "At fat I imagined Ue 
dom sullied by crimes. This, how- | he had stolen something from one of 


. 
Y seem no case 
permanent ; for I never saw them in 
any misfortune labour under the ap- 
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dom sullied by crimes. This, how- | he had stolen something from one of 


. 
Y seem no case 
permanent ; for I never saw them in 
any misfortune labour under the ap- 
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the swell begins to take its rise ; and, 
watching its first motion very atten- 
ay paddled before it with great 
quickness, till he found that it over- 
looked him, and had acquired suffi- 
cient force to carry his canoe before it 
without passing underneath. He 
then sat motionless, and was carried 
along at the same swift rate as tho 
wave, till it landed him upon the 
beach. Then he started out, emptied 
his canoe, and went in search of an- 
other swell. I could not help con- 
cluding that this man felt the most 
supreme pleasure while he was driven 
on so fast and so smoothly, by the sea; 
especially as, though the tents and 
ships were so near, he did not seem 
in the least to envy or even to take 
any noticeof the crowdsof his country- 
men collected to view them as objects 
which were rare and curious. i 

my stay, two or three of the natives 
came up, who seemed to share his 
felicity, and always called out when 
there was an a ce of a favour- 
able ee 12 — 9 it 
by his ing turned, ooki 

about for it. By them I eod 
that this exercise, which is called 
**ehoroee," was frequent amongst 
them; and they have probably more 
amusements of this sort which afford 
them at least as much pleasure as 
skating, which is the only one of ours 
with whose effects I could compare 


it. 

The language of Otaheite abounds 
with beantiful and figurative expres- 
sions which, were it perfectly known, 
Fa. I nep no re P it upon 
a level with many of tbe languages 
that are most im esteem for their 
warmth and bold images. For in- 
stance, the Otaheiteans express their 
notions of death very emphatically by 
saying „that the soul goes into dark. 
mess," or rather into night." And 
if you seem to entertain any doubt 
in asking the question, **If such a 

is their mother?” they imme- 


y 
craoly with the, phraseology af the 
* 
Seriptures, where we of the 
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“yearning of the bowels.” They use 
it on all occasions when the ues 
give them uneasiness; as they con- 
stantly refer pain from grief, anxious 
desire, and other affections, to the 
bowels as its seat; where they like- 
wise suppose all operations of the 
mind are performed. Their la 
admits of that inverted arrangement 
of words which so much distinguishes 
the Latin and Greek from most of 
our modern European tongues, whose 
imperfections require a more orderly 
construction, to prevent ambignities. 
It is so copious that for the bread- 
fruit alone, in its different states, 
they have above twenty names; as 
many for the ** taro root; and about 
ten for the cocoa-nut. Add to this, 
that besides the common dialect they 
often expostulate in a kind of stanza 
or recitative, which is answered in 
the same manner, 


simple fractures they bind them u 

b splints; but if of the — 2 
stance of the bone be lost, they insert 
a piece of wood between the fractured 
ends, made hollow like the deficient 
part. In five or six days the ‘rapaoo,” 


over other extraneons 
what makes me entertain somo doubt 
of the truth of so extraordi 

as in the above instance is, that in 
other cases which fell under 
observation th 
dexterous. 
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located shoulder, some months after 
the aceident, from their being ignor- 
ant of a method to reduce it; though 
this be considered as one of the sim- 

lest operations of oursurgery. They 

now that fractures or luxations of 
the spine are mortal, but not fractures 
of the skull; and they likewise know 
from experience in what parts of the 
body wounds prove fatal. They have 
sometimes pomted out those inflicted 
by spears, which, if made in the direc- 
tion they mentioned, would certainly 
have been pronounced deadly by us ; 
and yet these ains have recovered, 
Their physical knowl seems more 
confined ; and meu bly, because 
their diseases are fewer than their 
accidents. 


The times of eating at Otaheite are 


very frequent. Their first meal, or 
(as it may rather be called) their last, 
as they go to sleep after it, is about 
2 o'clock in the morning; and the 
next isateight. At eleven they dine ; 
and again, as i ressed it, at 
two and at five; and sup at eight. 
In this article of domestic life they 
have adopted some customs which are 
exceedingly whimsical. The women, 
for have not only the mor- 
tification of 


to eat by 
themselves, and in a t part of 
the — * ier ; but, 4 
strange kind o icy, are exc 
from a share el mix of the better 
sorts of food. They dare not taste 
turtle, nor fish of the tunny kind, 
which is much esteemed, mor some 


particular sorts of the best plantains ; | And 


and it is very seldom that even those 
of the first rank are suffered to eat 
pork. The children of each sex also 


serve up their own victuals ; 


office, In this, as well as in some 
other customs relative to their eatin, 
there is a 8 € whic 
we could never tho y compre- 
hend. When we irm into the 
Drum e d get no other 
answer but that it is right and neces- 

it should be so. 

other customs respecting the 
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females there seems to be no such 
obseurity ; ially as to their con- 
nections with the men. If a 

man and woman, from mutual choice, 
— — * gives the father of 
the girl such things as are necessary 
in common life as h cloth, or 
canoes, in proportion tothe time they 
are together ; and if he thinks that 
he has not been sufficiently paid for 
his daughter, he makes no scruple of 
forci er to leave her friend and to 
cohabit with another person who may 
be more liberal. e man, on his 


part, is always at 8 make a 
new choice; but, should his consort 
become pregnant, he may kill the 
child, and after that either continue 
his connection with the mother or 
leave her. But if he should ad 
the child, and suffer it to live, the 
parties are then considered as in the 
married state, and they commonly 
live together ever after. However, it 
is thought no crime in the man to 
join a more youthful partner to his 
first wife, and to live with both. The 
custom of changing their connections 
is, however, much more general 
this last ; and it is a thing socommon 
me eh eS ee 
ference. ** Erreoes,"* are only 
those of the better sort who from their 
fickleness, and their possessing the 
means of purchasing a succession of 
fresh connections, are constantly roam- 
ing about, and, from having no 
ticular attachment, seldom adopt the 
more settled method mentioned above. 
"i 22 = ree licentious 
an of life to their disposition, that 
the most beautiful of both — thus 


1 Otherwise spelt ** Arreoys." In 
the Original Edition there is a long 
r 

y whi p is 
the citation of Father. e Gobien's 
ES of the Ladrone Islands," 
Where he describes 
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custom of changing their connections 
is, however, much more general 
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ference. ** Erreoes,"* are only 
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fickleness, and their possessing the 
means of purchasing a succession of 
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ing about, and, from having no 
ticular attachment, seldom adopt the 
more settled method mentioned above. 
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an of life to their disposition, that 
the most beautiful of both — thus 


1 Otherwise spelt ** Arreoys." In 
the Original Edition there is a long 
r 

y whi p is 
the citation of Father. e Gobien's 
ES of the Ladrone Islands," 
Where he describes 
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commonly spend their youthful days, 
habituated to the practice of enor- 
mities which would disgrace the most 
savage tribes, but are T A 
ing amongst a e whose gene 
88 AKRE respecte has evi- 
dent tracesof the prevalenceof humane 
and tender feelin, When an ** Er- 
reoe" woman is delivered of a child, 
a piece of cloth dipped in water is 
applied to the mouth and nose, which 
ocates it. As in sucha life their 
women must contribute a very large 
share of its happiness, it is rather 
surprising, besides the — 
restraints they are laid under wit 


regard to food, to find them often | 


treated with a degree of harshness, or 
rather brutality, which one would 
scarcely suppose a man would bestow 
on an object for whom he had the 
least affection. Nothing, however, 
is more common than to see the men 
beat them without mercy; and unless 
this treatment is the effect of jealousy, 
which both sexes at least pretend to 
be sometimes infected with, it will 
be difficult to admit this as the motive, 
as I have seen several instances where 
the women have preferred personal 
beauty to interest. Though I must 
own, that even in these cases they 
seem scarcely susceptible of those 
delicate sentiments that are the result 
of mutual affection; and I believe 
that there is less Platonie love in 
Otaheite than in any other country. 
Their religious system is extensive, 
and in many instances si ; but 
few of the common peo ve a per- 
fect knowledge of it, that being con- 
fned chiefly to their priests, who are 
pretty numerous. any rA seem 
to any respect to one as 
im . but believe in 


that they have 
chosen the most eminent, or at least 
one who is invested with suffi- 
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it no impiety to change; as latel 
happened in Tiataboo, whale hi the 
room of the two divinities formerly 
honoured there, Oraa,! of Bola- 
bola, has been adopted, I should sup- 
pose because he is the protector of a 
people who have been vietorious in 
war; and as, since they have made 
this change, they have been very suc- 
cessful themselves against the inhabi- 
tants of **Otaheite-nooe," they impute 
it entirely to **Oraa," who, as they 
literally say, fights their battles. 
Their assiduity in serving their 
gods is remarkably conspicuous. Not 
o ** whattas,” or offering places 
of the ** morais," are common] Bade 
with fruit and animals; but there are 
ſew houses where you do not meet 
with a small place of the same sort 
near them. any of them are so 
rigidly 8 that they will not 
begin a meal without first laying aside 
and we 


of seeing their 
ried to a most 


— confined. 
vind was ton Tc 
are very uent, whi 

chant much after the 3 of the 
songs in their festive entertainments. 
And the women, as in other cases, are 
also obliged to show their inferiority 
in religious observances ; for it is re- 
quired of them that they should partly 
uncover themselves as they pass the 
“ morais,” 2 take a considerable cir- 
cuit to avoid them. Though 

have no notion that their god — 
always ba conferring benefits, without 
sometimes forgetting them, or suffer- 
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ing evil to befall them, they seem to 

this less than the attempts of 
some more inauspicious being to hurt 
them. They ns that Etee“ is 
an evil spirit, who sometimes does 
them mischief, and to whom, as well 
as to their god, they make offerings. 
But the mischiefs they posee 
from any superior invincible beings 
are Ai ned to things merely tem- 


poral. 

They believe the soul to be both 
immaterial and immortal. They say 
that it keeps fluttering about the lips 
during the pangs of death; and that 
then it ascends and mixes with, or as 
they express it, is eaten by the deity. 
Tn this state it remains for some time, 
after which it departs to a certain 
place destined for the reception of 
the souls of men, where it exists in 
eternal night, or, as they sometimes 
say, in twilight ordawn. They have 
no idéa of any permanent punishment 
after death for crimes that they have 
committed on earth; for the souls of 
good and bad men are eaten indiseri- 
minately by God. But they certainly 
consider this coalition with the Deity 
as a kind of purification to 
VV 

to 

i from all con- 
Mn HUN I Tops TALAI 

re passes a 
into his eternal mansion without od 
a previous union, as if already, by this 
abstinence, he were pure en to 
be exempted from gen lot. 

y are, however, far from enter- 
taining those sublime con ons of 
happiness which our religion and, 
indeed, reason give us room to expect | 
hereafter. The only great 7 — | 


with material vehicles, Thus if souls 
who were formerly enemies should 
meet, they have many conflicts, 
though, it should seem, to no 
pose, as they are accounted in 

able in this invisible state. There is 
a similar reasoning with regard to the 


- 
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meeting of man and wife. If the 
husband dies first the soul of his wife 
is known to him on its arrival in the 


souls of the deceased assemble to re- 
create themselves with the She 
then retires with him to his separate 
habitation, where they remain for 
ever, and have an offspring, which, 
however, is entirely spiritual, as they 
are neither married, nor are their em- 


brune got to nello se na SIR 
real beings. 


1 of their oe about the 
ity are extravagantly absurd. They 
ne that he is subject to the power 
of those very spirits to whom he has 
given existence; and that, in their 
— A duntur v or daraz 
oug e e power o 
re-creating himsdt. They, doubtless, 
use this mode of expression, as they 
seem incapable of conversing about 
immaterial things without constantly 
referring to material objects to convey 
tafir I A At in w manner 
ey continue the account, by saying 
TEYCEDIADY do 
or 
him ; Es quomo at oko to ale 
their determination. This is known 
to the inhabitants on earth, as well as 
to the spirits ; for when the moon is 
in its wane it is said that they are 
qe devouring their Eatooa ; and 
t, as it increases, he is renewing 
himself. And to this accident not 
ouly the inferior but the most eminent 
gods are liable. They also believe 
that there are other for the re- 


bein, 
or broken, ascend to Wes uu 
whom first mix, and 
—— ren 2 
ey 
performance 


A ctos pre 
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cures for them every temporal blessing. 
And as they believe that the animating 
and powerful influence of the divine 
spirit is everywhere diffused, it is no 
wonder that they join to this many 
superstitious opinions abont its opera- 
tions. Accordingly, they believe that 
sudden deaths and all other aecidents 
are affected by the immediate action 
of some divinity. If a man only 
stumble against a stone and hurt his 
toe, they impute it to an Eatooa ;" 
so that they may be literally said, 

bly to their system, to tread 
enchanted ground. They are startled 
inthe night on approaching a **too- 
papaoo, " where the dead are exposed, 
in the same manner that many of 
our ignorant and superstitious people 
are with the apprehensions of ghosts 
and at the sight of a churchyard ; 
and they haye an equal confidence 
in dreams, which they suppose to be 
communications either from their god 


or from the spirits of their d 
frienda, enablin those — porn 


them to foretell future events; but 
this kind of knowl is confined to 
particular people. Omai pretended 


to have this gift. He told us that 
the soul of his father had intimated 
to him in a dream, on the 26th of 
July 1776, that he should go on shore 
at some place within three days ; but 
he was unfortunate in this first attempt 
to persnade us that he was a prophet, 
for it was the Ist of August before we 
into Teneriffe. Amongst them, 
owever, the dreamers possess a repu- 
tation little inferior to that of their 
inspired priests and priestesses, whose 
ictions heyim icitly believe, and 

are determined by them in all under- 
takings of consequence. They also 
in some degree maintain our old doc- 
trine of planetary influence ; at least 
they are sometimes regulated in their 
publie counsels by certain appearances 
of the moon; particularly when lying 
horizontally, or much inclined on the 
convex part, on its first appearance 


They have traditions 
the creation, which, as might be ex- 
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pected, are complex and clouded with 
obscurity, They say that a goddess 
ha a lump or mass of earth sus- 
pended in a cord gave it a swing, and 
scattered about of land, thus 
constituting eite and the neigh- 
bouring islands, which were all ed 
by a man and woman originally fixed 
at Otaheite. This, however, only re- 
spects their own immediate creation, 
for - have notions of a universul 
one before this, and of lands of which 
they have now no other know 
than what is mentioned in the - 
tion. Their most remote account 
reaches to Tatooma and Tapuppa, male 
and female stones or rocks, who sup- 
port the congeries of land and water, 
or our globe, underneath. These pro- 
killed and 


sorts of food -— the earth ; 
also the sky, which is supported by 
men called Teeferei, The spots ob- 
served in the moon are su to 
be groves of a sort of trees which once 
in Otaheite, and, being destroyed 
ae up thither by dover where 
earried u 
a om it y doves, where 
ey have also many legends both 
religious and historical, one of which 
latter, relative to the tice of eating 
human flesh, I shall give the sub- 
stance of as a specimen of their 
method. A long time since there 
lived in Otaheite two men called 
*' Taheeai," the only name yet 
have for cannibals. None 
whence they came, or in what manner 
they arrived at the island. Their 
habitation was in the moun 
whence they used to issue and kil 
many of the natives, whom they after- 
devoured, and by that means 
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upward than the“ Taheeai," and in 
such a situation that they Minim 
with them without greatly ing 
their own safety. "They invited them 
to accept of an entertainment that 
should rovided for them, to which 
thesereadily consented. The brothers 
then taking some stones, heated them 
in a fire, and thrusting them into 
pieces of ** mahee," desired one of the 
* Taheeai" to open his mouth. On 
which one of these pieces was dropped 
in, and some water poured down, 
which made a boiling or hissing noise 
in quenching the stone, and killed 
him. de eee the other to do 
the same, but he declined it, repre- 
senting the consequences of his com- 
ion's eating. However, they as- 
sured him that the food was excellent, 
and its effects only temporary, for 
that the other would soon recover. 
His credulity was such that he swal- 
lowed the bait, and shared the fate of 
the first. The natives then cut them 
in B anon which they buried; and 
conferred the government of the 
island on the brothers as a reward for 


the of the Taheeai." Th 
DE pdt who lived wit 
them, and had two teeth of rw 
ous size, After they were killed, she 
lived at the Island Otaha, and when 
dead was ranked amongst their deities. 
She did not eat human flesh as the 
men, but, from the size of her teeth, 
the neuves still call any animal that 
has & fierco appearance, or is repre- 
sented with large tusks, ** Taheeai. " 
From some circumstances, I have 
. been led to think that the natives of 
these isles were formerly cannibals, 
Upon asking Omai he denied it 
stoutly, yet mentioned a fact within 
his own knowledge which almost 
confirms such an opinion, When the 
people of Bolabola one time defeated 
those of Huaheine, a great number of 


his kinsmen were slain. But one of | i 


his relations had an 
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turn; and, cutting a piece out of the 

igh of one of his enemies, he broiled 
and ate it. I have also frequently 
considered the offering of the person's 
eye who is sacrificed, to the chief, as 
a vestige of a custom which once really 
exi to a greater extent, and is still 
commemorated by this emblematical 
ceremony. . . - 

Besides the cluster of high islands 
from Mataia to Mourooa inclusive, 
the people of Otaheite are acquainted 
with a low uninhabited island, which 
they name Mopeeha, and seems to be 
Howe's Island, laid down to the west- 
ward of Mourooa in our late charts of 
this ocean. To this the inhabitants 
of the most leeward islands sometimes 

There are also several low islands 
to the north-eastward of Otaheite, 
which they have sometimes visited, 
but not constantly, and are said to be 
only at the distance of two days' sail 
with a fair wind. They were thus 
named to me: Mataeeva, Oanaa, Ta- 
boohoe, Awehee, Kaoora, Orootooa, 
Otavaoo (where are large pearls). The 
inhabitants of these isles come more 
frequently to Otaheite and the other 


neighbouring high islands, from whose 
or: eroi er in being of a 
darker colour, with a fiercer 


aspect, 
and differently —— I was in- 
formed that at Mataeeva, and others 
of them, it is a custom for the men to 
give their daughters to strangers who 
arrive amongst them ; but the pairs 
must be five nights lying near each 
other withont presuming to proceed 
further. On the sixth evening the 
father of the goms woman treats his 
est with food, and informs his 
aughter that she must that night 
receive him as her husband. 
stranger, however, must not offer to 
e the least dislike, though the 
-fellow allotted to him should be 
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boy, who informed her father. In 
consequence of this, the Mataeevans 
fell upon them; but these warlike 
people killed three times their own 
number, though with the loss of all 
their party, except five. "These hid 
themselves in the woods and took an 
opportunity, when the others were 
burying their dead, to enter some 
houses, where, having provided them- 
selves with victuals and water, they 
carried them on board a canoe, in 
which they made their escape; and 
after passing Mataia, at which th 
would not touch, at last arrived safe 
at Eimeo. The Bolabolans, however, 
were sensible enough that their tra- 
vellers had been to blame; for a 
canoe from Mataeeva arriving some- 
— we at Bolabola, so far nen 
t m retaliating upon them 
the death of their i mizo that 
they acknowledged that they had de- 
served their fate, and treated their 
visitors kindly. 

These low isles are, doubtless, the 
farthest navigation which those of 
Otaheite and the Society Islands per- 
form at emat It pe ae 

ndless su tion e by M. 
de Bou inville that they made voy- 
ages of the prodigious extent! he 
mentions, for I found that it is reck- 
oned a sort of prodigy that a canoe 
once driven by a storm from Otaheite 
should have fallen in with M 
or Howe's Island, so near 
directly to leeward. knowledge 
they have of other distant islands is 
no doubt traditional, and has been 
communicated to them by the natives 
of those islands driven accidentally 
upon their coasts, who, besides giving 
them the names, could easily inform 
them of the direction in which the 
places lie from whence they came, 
and of the number of days had 
been upon the sea. In this manner 
it may be supposed that the natives 
of Wateeoo have increased their cata- 
logue by the addition of Otaheite and 


1 In inville's ** Voyage autour 
du Monde" we are told that these 
e sometimes navigate to the dis- 

of more than 300 leagues, 


its neighbouring isles from the people 
we met with there, and also of 
other islands these had heard of. 


CHAPTER X. 


Lu vin — . —— I steered to 
Ən ward, close with th 
wind between NE. and E Though 
seventeen months had now ela 


whole been unprofitably emp! I 
was sensible that, with regard to the 
principal object of my instructions, 
our voyage was at this time only be- 
ginning, and therefore my attention 
to every circumstance might 
contribute toward our safety and our 
ultimate success was now to be called 
With this view I had 
examined into the state of our 

visions at the last islands; and as 
soon as ] bad left them and got be- 
yond the extent of my former dis- 
coveries, I ordered a to be 
taken of all the boatswain's and car- 
penter’s stores that were in the ships, 
that I might be fully informed of 
the quantity, state, and condition of 
every article, and by that means 
Booy -— use them to the greatest 

van 
Before I sailed from the 

Islands, I lost no op; ity of in- 
quiring of the inhabitants if there 
were any islands in a north or north- 
west direction from them, but I did 
not find that they knew of any. Nor 
did we meet with anything that in- 
dicated the vicinity of land till we 
came to about the Latitude of 8°S., 
where we began to see birds, such as 
boobies, tropic and man-of-war birds, 
tern, and some other sorts. At this 
time our longitude was 205° E. Men- 


ar lon ^ 
disocvared sn lend viden he némal 


crossed latitude 
La agde enm — 
, and saw there many of 


=i 
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above-mentioned birds, which are sel- 
dom known to go very far from land. 
In the night between the 22d and 
23d we crossed the Line, in the 
Longitude of 203° 15’ E. 

On the 24th, about half-an-hour 
after daybreak, land was discovered, 
bearing NE. by E. half E. Upon a 
nearer approach it was found to be 
one of those low islands so common 
in this ocean, that is, a narrow bank 
of land enclosing the sea within. A 
few cocoa-nut trees were seen in two 
or three places, but in general the 
land had a very barren a ce. 
At noon it extended from NE. by E. 
to S. by E. half E., about four miles 
distant. The wind was at ESE., so 
that we were under a necessity of 
making a few boards to get up to the 
lee or W. side, where we found from 
forty to twenty and fourteen fathoms 
water, over a bottom of fine sand 
the least depth about half-a-mile from 
the breakers, and the greatest about 
one mile. The meeting with sound- 
ings determined me to anchor, with 
a view to try to get some turtle; for 
the island seemed to be a likely place 
to meet with them, and to be without 
inhabitants. A 3 — 
anchor in thirty fathoms, and then 
a boat was hed to examine 
whether it was practicable to land, of 
which I had some doubt, as the sea 
broke in a dreadful surf all al the 
shore. When the boat returned, the 
officer whom I had entrusted with 
this examination reported to me that 
he could see no where a boat 
could land, but that there was great 
abundance of fish in the shoal water 


Band of Me King, were sent to the 
of the island, within 
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all expedition this day; and in the 


afternoon the I had sent north- 
ward returned with six. They were 
sent back again, and remained there 


till ia left the island, M = 
gene! re success. n the 
28th I Jis 4 cas rape with Mr 
Bayly, on the island which lies be- 
tween the two — into the 
1 n, to prepare the telesco: for 
omerving the epproaching eclipse of 
the sun, which was one great induce- 
ment to my anchoring here. About 
noon Mr King returned with one boat 
and eight turtles, leaving seven be- 
hind to be brought by the other boat, 
whose people were woe in catch- 
ing more; and in the evening the 
same boat was sent with water and 
provisions for them. Mr Williamson 
now went to superiutend this duty in 
the room of Mr King, who remained 
on board to attend the observation of 
the eclipse. The next day Mr Wil- 
liamson despatched the two boats 
back to the ship laden with turtle. 
At the same time he sent me a mes- 
mas desiring that the boats might be 


ered round by sea, as he had found 
a ing-place on the south-east side 
of the where most of the turtle 


were caught; so that by sending the 
boats thither the trouble would be 
saved of carrying them over the land 
to the inside of the lagoon, as had 
been hitherto done. The boats were 
accordingly despatched to the place 
which he pointed out. 

On the morning of the 30th, the 
day when the eclipse was to 
Mr King, Mr Bayly, and myself went 
ashore on the small island above 
mentioned, to attend the observation. 
The sky was overcast till past 9 
— when the one — -- 
sun dispersed long enough to 
altitude, to the time the 
watch we made use of. After this it 


and observed or measured the un- 
eclipsed part of the sun's dise, At 
these observations I about 

of an hour before the 


sâ adi 
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end, when I left off, being in fact 
unable to continue them longer on 
aceount of the great heat of the sun, 
inereased by the reflection from the 
sand. The sun was clouded at times; 


but it was clear when the eclipse |! 


ended, the time of which was observed 
as follows : 


Ho. Min. Sec. 

By Mr Bayly, at . 0 26 3 

Mr Ki „ 0 26 1 

Myself, 0 25 37 
Apparent time P.M. 


Mr Bayly and I observed with the 

achromatic telescopes, and Mr 
King with a reflector. As Mr Bayly's 
telescope and mine I x Ed same 
magmifyin wer, I o not to 
jm differed so much from him as I 
did: Perhaps it was in part, if not 
wholly, owing to a protuberance in 


the moon which esca my notice, 
but was scen by both the other gentle- 
5 


aving some cocoa-nuts and yams 
on board in a state of vegetation, I 
ordered them to be planted on the 
little island where we had observed 
the eclipse, and some melon-seeds 
were sown in another place. I also 
left on the little island a bottle con- 
taining this inscription : 

“i Georgius Te 31 Decembris 

1 


Resolution, Jac. Cook, Pr. 
Discovery, Car. Clerke, Pr." 


On the Ist of January 1778, I sent 
boats to bring on board all our parti 
the land, and 4 ey 
had caught. Before this was com- 
pleted it was late in the afternoon, so 
that I did not think to sail 
till next morning. e got at this 
e 

another about 90 


Naves 
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of blue, and the other with whitish 
streaks scattered about. 

As we kept our Christmas here, I 
called this discovery Christmas Island. 
I judge it to be about fifteen or twenty 
es in circumference.! It seemed 
to be of a semicircular form, or like 
the moon in the uarter, the 
two horns being the north and south 
points, 

Re iei like most others 

ocean, is bounded by a reef of 
coral rocks, which erar little 
way from the shore. er out 
than this reef, on the west side, is a 
bank of sand extending a mile into 
the sea. On this bank is good an- 
chorage in any depth between eighteen 
and thirty fathoms. In less than the 
first-mentioned depth the reef would 
be too near; and in more than the 
last the of the bank would not 
be at a distance. i 
the time we lay here, the wind blew 
constantly a fresh gale at E. or E, b 
S., except one or two days. We 
always a great swell from the north- 

which broke upon the reef, in 
a prodigious surf. e had found 
this swell before we came to the 
island; and it continued for some 
days after we left it. 


11° we saw several turtle. 


3 to Cook's ob- 
S ME Longitude od 
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from the former. Both had es: 

ce of being high land. e 

now light airs and calms by 

turns; so that at sunset we were not 

less than nine or ten leagues from the 
nearest land. 

On the 19th at sunrise the island 
first seen bore E. several leagues dis- 
tant. This being directly to wind- 
ward, which prevented our getti 
near it, I for the other, which 
we could reach; and not long after 
discovered a third island in the direc- 
tion of WNW., as far distant as land 
could be seen. We had now a fine 
breeze at E. by N.; and I steered for 
the east end of the second island. 
At this time we were in some doubt 
whether or no the land before us was 
inhabited; but this doubt was soon 
cleared up by seeing some canoes 
coming off from the shore toward the 
ships. .I immediately brought to, to 

ive them time to join us. ey had 
iu three to six men each, and on 
their approach we were bly sur- 

rised to find that they spoke the 
— of Otaheite and of the other 
islands — is 2 It re- 

uired v i dress to 
then to eina seio; but no gst 
treaties could i 
them to come on board. I tied some 
brass medals to a and gave them 
to those in one of the canoes, who in 
return tied some small mackerel to 
the rope as an equivalent. This was 
> e and some small nails or bits 
of iron, which they valued more than 
any other article, were given them. 
For these they exc more fish, 
and a sweet potato; a sure sign that 
they had some notion of bartering, or 
at least of returning one t for 
another. They had n in 
their canoes except some large gourd 
shells, and a kind of fishing-net; but 


one of them offered for sale the piece | boa 


of stuff that he wore round waist 
after the manner of the other islands, 
"These people were of a brown colour, 
and though of the common size, were 
stoutly made, There was little differ- 
ence in the cast of their colour, but a 
considerable variation in their features; 
some of their visages not being very 


upon any of 
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unlike those of Europeans. The hair 
of most of them was cropped par 
short; others had it flowing loose ; 
and with a few it was tied in a bunch 
on the crown of the head. — In all it 
seemed to be naturally black; but 
most of them had stained it, as is the 
practice of the Friendly Islanders, 
with some stuff which gave it a brown 
or burnt colour. In general they 
wore their beards. They had no or- 
naments about their persons, nor did 
we observe that their ears were per- 
forated ; but some were 5 
the hands, or near the groin, though 
in a small degree; and the bits of 
cloth which they wore were curiously 
stained with red, black, and white 
colours. They seemed very mild, 
and had no arms of any kind, if we 
except some small stones which they 
had evidently brought for their own 
defence; and these they threw over- 
board when they found that they were 
not wanted. [Finding no proper 
anchoring-place at the eastern extreme 
of the island, they bore away to 
the middle of the kw. side, w. 

they stood off in five fathoms, over 
a sandy bottom. The natives who 
afterwards came on board showed 


While the boats were occupied in 
examining the coast, we stood on and 
off with the ships, waiting for their 
return. About noon Mr William- 


son came back and reported that he 
had seen a pond behind a beach 
near one of the vi which the 


water, and that there was anchoring- 
und before it. He also 
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if nothing of the kind had happened. 
Mr Williamson told me that after the 
man fell, his countrymen took him up, 
carried him off, and then retired from 
the boat; but still they made signals 
for our people to land, which he de- 
clined. It did not appear to Mr 
"Williamson that the natives had any 
design to kill or even to hurt any of 
his party; but they seemed excited 
by mere curiosity, to get from them 
what they had, being at the same 
time ready to give in return anything 
of their own. After the boats were 
on board, I despatched one of them 
to lie in the best anchoring- ground; 
and as soon as she had got to this 
station, I bore down with the ships, 
and anchored in twenty-five fathoms 
water. The Discovery anchored to 
the eastward of us, farther from the 
land. The ships being thus stationed 
between 3 and 4 o'clock, I went ashore 
with three armed boats and twelve 
marines, to examine the water, and 
to try the — of the inhabit- 
ants, several hundreds of whom were 
assembled on a sandy beach before 
the village; behind it was a narrow 
valley, the bottom of which was occu- 
pied by the piece of water. 

The very instant I leaped on shore, 
the collected body of the natives all 
fell flat upon their faces, and remained 
in that very humble posture MM 

em 


to rise, They then brought a great 


seen on such occa- 


using much the same ceremonies that 
TR 
sions at tlie — and other islands, 


and along prayer being spoken by a 
sin in which ot of the 
assembly sometimes joined. I ex- 


my accepta 


Ee Hienbshig, by giring them in 


with me from the ship for that pur- 
pose. When this introductory busi- 


upon the beach, and got some of the 
natives to conduct me to the 
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called a lake, and it extended farther 
up the country than we could see, 
aving satisfied myself about this 
very — — — about the 
pes e disposition of the nativ. 
returned on board, and then mare 
orders that everything should be in 
readiness for landing and filling our 
water-casks in the morning; when I 
went ashore with the people employed 
in that esd wed a of 
marines with us for a 
were stationed on the 8 "d 
As soon as we landed, a trade was 
set on foot for h and potatoes, 
which the people of the island gave 
us in exchange for nails and pieces 
of iron formed into something like 
chisels. We met with no obstruction 
in watering; on the contrary, the 
natives assisted our mem in rollin 
the casks to --— — the pool, an 
readily performed whatever we requir- 
ed. Éverythin we 


jing on to 
satisfaction, an Seri € 


ering my 
sence on the spot unnecessary, I Tent 
the command to Mr Williamson, whò 
had landed with me, and made an 
excursion into the country the 
4 by Mr Anderson 
and Mr Webber; the former of whom 
was as well qualified to describe with 
the pen as € latter was to represent 


with his pencil we might 
meet wi: worthy of obe ration Ss 


thus 
consi 


upon the ground and remained in 
that position till we had This, 
as I afterward und is the mode 


of paying their respect to their 
great chiefs. 3 
coast from the east in ships, we 

or 
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tion of it was the principal objeet of 
my walk. Our guide perfectly under- 
stood that we wished to be conducted 
to it; but it happened to be so placed 
that we could not get at it, being 
separated from us by the pool of water. 
However, there being another of the 
same kind within our reach, about 
half-a-mile off upon our side of the 
valley, we set out to visit that. The 
moment we got to it we saw that 
it stood in a burying-ground, or 
“t morai,” the resemblance of which in 
many respects to those we were so we 
acquainted with at other islands in 
thís ocean, and partienlarly Otaheite, 
could not but strike us ; and we also 
soon found that the several parts that 
compose it were called by the same 
names. It was an oblong space, of 
considerable extent, surrounded by a 
wall of stone about four feet high. 
The space enclosed was loosely paved 
with smaller stones; and at one end 
of it stood what I call the pyramid, 
but in the language of the island is 
named *'henananoo ; " which appear- 
ed evidently to be an exact model of 
the larger one observed by us from the 
ships It was about four feet square 
at the base, and about twenty feet 
high. The four sides were composed 
of small poles interwoven with twigs 
and branches, thus forming an in- 
different wicker-work, hollow or open 
within from bottom to top. It seemed 
to be rather in a ruinous state; but 
there were sufficient remaining marks 
to show that it had originally been 
covered with a thin, light, cloth, 
which bog tl ple, it should seem, 
consecrate purposes ; as 
we could see a Pee. go of it hangi 

in different of the **morai," an 
some of it been foreed upon me 
when I first —. = each side 
of the pyramid were long pieces of 
ricker-work called ‘‘hereanee,” in 
the same ruinous condition ; with two 
slender poles, inclining to each other, 
here some plantains 


ight of five or six feet. This they 
called “‘herairemy,” and informed us 
that the fruit was an offering to their 
god, which makes it agree exactly 
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with the **whatta" of Otaheite, Be- 
fore the ‘‘ henananoo " were a few 
me of wood carved into something 
ike human which, with a 
stone near two feet high, covered with 
pieces of cloth called **hoho," and con- 
secrated to ‘* To: " who is the 
god of these people, still more and 
more reminded us of what we used to 
meet with in the **morais" of the 
islands we had lately left. a 
ing to these, on the outside of the 
**morai," was a small shed no 


1] | than a dog-kennel, which thoy edid 
LII 


00;" and before it was a 
grave, where, as we were told, the 
remains of a womau lay. 

On the farther side of the area of 
the **morai" stood a house or shed 
nbout forty feet long, ten broad in 
the middle, each end being narrower, 
and about ten feet high. This, which 
though mueh longer was lower than 
their common dwelling-places, we 
were informed was called hemanaa. 
The entrance into it was at the middle 
of the side which was in the ‘‘morai.” 
On the farther side of this house, 
opposite theentrance, stood two wood- 


en eut out of one piece, with 
pedestala, in all about thres feet high; 
neither indifferently designed 

were said to be 


unlike those worn by the ancient 
warriors, and on that of the other a 


considerable way down, At the 
of each was also a piece of carved 
wood, with bits of the cloth hung on 
them in the same manner; and 


tween or before the pedestals 
quantity of fern in a heap. It 


obvious that this had been 
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and covered with shreds of the cloth 
so often mentioned. This on inquiry 
wefound was the grave of seven chiefs, 
whose names were enumerated, and 
the place was called Heneene. We 
had met already with so many strik- 
ing instances of resemblance between 
the burying-place we were now visiting 
and those of islands we had lately 
come from in the South Pacific, that 
we had little doubt in our minds that 
the resemblance existed also in the 
ceremonies practised here, and partic- 
ularly in the horrid one of offering 
human sacrifices, Our suspicions were 
too soon confirmed by direct evidence. 
For on coming out of the house, just 
on one side of the entrance, we saw a 
small square place, and another still 
less near it; and on asking what these 
were, our guide immediately informed 
usthatintheone was buriedaman who 
had been sacrificed; a ‘‘Taata (“Tan- 
ata” or “Tangata,” in this country) 
taboo” (‘‘tafoo,” as here ounced) ; 


and in the othera hog which had also | parts, 


been made an offering to the divinity. 
At a little distance from these, near 
the middle of the ‘‘morai,” were three 
more of these square enclosed places, 
with two pieces of carved wood at each, 
and upon them a heap of fern. These 
we were told were the graves of three 
chiefs ; and before them was an oblong 
enclosed space to which our conductor 
also gave the name of ‘*Tangata- 
taboo; telling us, so explicitly that 
we could not mistake his meaning, 
that three human sacrifices had been 
buried there, that is, one at the funeral 
of each chief. It was with most sin- 
cère concern that I could trace on such 
undoubted evidence the 228 of 
these bloody rítes throughout this im- 
mense ocean, amongst people disjoined 
by such a distance, and even ignorant 
ki each other's existence, though so 


strongly marked as originally of the : 


same nation, It was no small ajdi- 

tion to this concern to reflect that 

every appearance led us to believe the 
barous practice was 


bar! very general 
here. The island seemed to abound | scattered 


with such places of sacrifice as this 
which wewere now visiting, and which 
to be one of the most incon- 


siderable of them ; being far less con- 
spicuous than several others which we 
had seen as we sailed along the coast, 
and particularly than that on the op- 
posite side of the water in this valley; 
the white ** henananao," or pyramid, 
of which, we were now almost sure, 
derived its colour only from pieces of 
the consecrated cloth laid overit. In 
— parts — the — of 
urying- nd were ted trees 
of the Cordia sel 1 Ls of the 
Morinda citrifolia, and several ts 
of the ‘‘etee,” or ‘*jejee,” of E 
taboo, with the leaves of which 
**hemanaa was thatched ;" and as I 
observed that this plant was not made 
use of in thatching their dwelling- 
ne probably it is reserved entirely 
or religious purposes. 
Our road to and from the **morai " 
which I bave described lay through 
the plantations. The greatest of 
the ground was quite flat, with ditches 
full of water intersecting different 
and roads that seemed artifi- 
cially raised to some height. The 
interspaces were in general planted 
with *'taro," which here with 
cee, as the fields are sunk 
— m common level so as to con- 
e water necessary to nourish 
the roots. This water probably comes 
from the same source which supplies 
the pool from which we filled 
our casks. On the drier spaces were 
several spota where the cloth-mulberry 
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up the anchors with a view of remov- 
ing the ship farther out. The moment 
that the last anchor was up, the wind 
veered to the E., which made it neces- 
sary to set all the sail we could in order 
to clear the shore; so that before we 
had tolerable sea-room we were driven 
some distance to leeward. We made 
a stretch off with a view to regain the 
road; but having very little wind, 
and a strong current against us, I 
found that this was not to be effected. 
I therefore despatched Messrs King 
and Williamson ashore with three 
boats for water, and to trade for re- 
freshments. At the same time I sent 
an order to Captain Clerke to put to 
sea after me, if he should see that I 
could not recover the road. Being in 
hopes of finding one, or perhaps a 
harbour, at the west end of the island, 
I was the less anxious about gettin 
back to my former station. But as 
had sent the boats thither, we kept 
to windward as much as possible ; 
notwithstanding which, at noon we 
were three leagues to leeward. As 
we drew near the west end of the 
island, we found the coast to round 
—— to the north-east, without 
orming a ereek or cove to shelter a 
vessel the force of the swell which 
rolled in from the north, and broke 
upon the shore in a igious surf ; 
so that all a of finding a harbour 
here vanished. 

Several canoes came off in the morn- 
ing, and followed us as we stood out 
to sea, bartering their roots and other 
articles, Being very averse to believe 
these e to be cannibals, notwith- 
standing the suspicious circumstance 
which had happened the day before, 
we took on now to e some 
more inquiries about this. A small 
wooden instrument, beset with sharks' 
teeth, had been purchased ; and from 
its resemblance to the saw or knife 
used by the New Zealanders to disect 
the bodies of their enemies, it was 
suspected to have the same use here. 
One of the natives being asked about 
this, immediately gave the name of 
the CRM, . us that i 
was to cut out fleshy 
the belly when any person was Killed 
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This explained and confirmed the cir- 
cumstance above AR of ae 
person pointing to his y. ie 
man, 8 whom we had 
this information, being asked if his 
countrymen eat the part thus cut out, 
denied it strongly; but, upon the 

uestion being repeated, showed some 
degree ot fit un swam to his canoe. 
Just before he reached it, he made 
signs as he had done before, expres- 
sive of the use of the instrument. 
And an old man, who sat foremost in 
the canoe, being then asked whether 
they ate the flesh, answered in the 
affirmative, and laughed, ingly 
at the simplicity of such a question. 
He affirmed the fact on being asked 
again ; and also said it was excellent 
food, or, as he expressed it, “savoury 
eating." At 7 o'clock in the a 
the boats returned, with two tons o! 
water, a few hogs, a quantity of plan- 
tains, and some roots, Mr iu in- 
formed me that a great number of the 
inhabitants were at the watering or 
landing-place. He supposed that 
they had come from all parts of the 
island. They had brought with them 
2 great many fine fat hogs to barter ; 
but my people had not commodities 
with them equal to the purchase. 
This, however, was no great loss, for 
we had already as many on board 
as we eould well m for imme- 
diate use; and wanting the materials 
we could not have salted them. Mr 
King also told me that a t deal 
of rain had fallen ashore, whereas out 
at sea we had only a few showers; 
and that the surf had run so high that 
it was with great difficul 
landed and got back into 

We had light airs and calms by 


N. ; so that the west end of the island, 
upon which we had been, called Atooi 
by the natives, bore E. one 
ptu 
oua, W. ; 
i called Oneeheow, 
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expected that this would bring the | anchor before it, in twenty-six fathoms 
Discovery to sea, I steered for Onee- | water, about three-quarters of a mile 
heow, in order to take a nearer view | from the shore. 

of it, and to anchor there if I should | Six or seven canoes had come off to 
find a convenient place. I continued | us before we anchored, bringing some 
to steer for it till past 11 o'clock, at | small pigs and potatoes, and a good 
which time we were about two leagues | many yams y mats. The people 
from it. But not seeing the Dre in them resembled those of Atooi, and 
and being doubtful whether they could | seemed to be equally well acquainted 
see us, I was fearful lest some ill con- | with the use of iron, which they asked 
sequence might attend our separating | for also by the names of “ hamaite ” 


so far. I therefore gave up the design | and toe; ing readily with all 
of visiting Oneeheow for the pues their commodities for pieces of this 
and s back to Atooi, with an in- | precious metal. more canoes 


tent to anchor again in the road to | soon reached the ships after they had 
complete our water. At 2 o'clock in | anchored, but the natives in these 
the afternoon the northerly wind died | seemed to have no other object than 
away, and was succeeded by variable | to pay us a formal visit. Many of 
ight airs and calms that continued | them eame readily on board, crouch- 
till eleven at night, with which we ing down upon the deck, and not 
stretched to the SE. till daybreak in | quitting that humble posture till the 
the morning of the 25th, when we | were desired to get up. They 
tacked and stood in for Atooi road, | brought several females with them, 
which bore about N. from us; and | who remained alongside in the canoes, 
soon after we were joined by the Dis- | behaving with far less modesty than 
covery. We fetched in with the land | their countrywomen of Atooi; and at 
about two leagues to leeward of the | times all joining in a song not re- 
road, which, though so near, we never | markable for its melody, though per- 
could recover ; for what we gained at | formed in very exact concert by 
one time we lost at another, so that | beating time — — their breasts with 
by the morning of the 29th the cur- | their Hands. The men who had come 
rents had carried us westward within | on board did not stay long ; and be- 
three koguni of Oneeheow. F T fore they departed some of them 
tired with plying so unsuccessfully, | | requested our permission to lay down 
gave up all thoughts of getting back | on the deck locks of their. hair. 
to Atooi, ot ee - - —— These Ma repe e er F us with an 
of trying w we not procure | opportunity of agitating again this 
what wo wanted at the other island, | day the curious ing ie they 
which was within our reach. With | were cannibals, and the subject did 
this view I sent the master in a boat | not take its rise from any questions of 
to sound the coast, to look out fora | ours, but from a circumstance that 
landing- and, if he should find | seemed to remove all ambiguity. One 
oue, to examine if fresh water could be | of the islanders who wanted to get in 


the master returned, and reported | with signs : xpresa that there 
that he had landed in one place ^ut could — doubt about his meaning. 
could find no fresh water; and that | This gave a proper opening to retort 
there was anchorage all along the | the question as to this practice; aud 
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little emotion that it a plainly 
to be his meaning that they would 


not destroy us for that but 
that their eating us "DD con- 
sequence of our being at enmity with 
them. I have availed myself of Mr An- 
derson's collections for the decision of 
this matter, and I am sorry to say that 
I cannot see the least reason to hesit- 
nte in pronouncing it to be certain 
that the horrid banquet of human 
flesh is as much relished here amidst 
plenty as it is in New Zealand. 

In the afternoon I sent Lieutenant 
Gore with three armed boats to look 
for the most convenient landing-place, 
and when on shore to search for fresh 
water, In the evening he returned, 
having landed at the village above 
mentioned, and acquainted me that 
he had been conducted to a well half- 
n-mile up the country; but by his 
account, the quantity of water it con- 
tained was too inconsiderable for our 
purpose, and the road leading to it 
exceedingly bad, On the 30th I sent 
Mr Gore ashore again, with a guard 
of marines and a party, to trade with 
the natives for refreshments. I in- 
tended to have followed soon after, 
and went from the ship with that 
design. But the surf had inereased 
so much by this time that I was fear- 
ful, if 1 got ashore, I should not be 
able to off again. This really 
happened to our people who had 
landed with Mr Gore, the communi- 
cation between them and the shi 
by our own boats being soon sto 
In the arning they made a si for 
the boats, which were sent accord- 
ingly ; and not long after they returned 
with a few yams and some salt. A 
tolerable quantity of both had been 
proenred in the course of the day, but 
the surf was so great that the greatest 

rt of both these articles had been 
Tost in conveying them to the boats. 
The officer and twenty men, deterred 
by the danger of coming off, were left 
ashore all night ; and this unfor- 
tunatecireumstancethevery thinghap- 
pened which, as I have already men- 
tioned, I wi rr to ear 
and vainly imagined I ectually 
guarded against, The violence of the 
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surf, which our own boats could not 


act against, did not hinder the natives 
from coming off to the ships in their 
canoes, They brought ments 


with them, which were purchased in 
exchange for nails and pieces of iron 
hoops; and I distributed a many 
p of ribbon and some buttons as 
racelets amongst the women in the 
canoes, .One of the men had the figure 
of a lizard punctured upon his breast, 
and upon those of others were the 
of men badly imitated. These 
visitors informed us that there was 
no chief, or Hairee,” of this island, 
but that it wassubject to Teneooneoo, 
a chief of Atooi ; which island, 
said, was not governed by a single 
chief, but that there were many to 
whom they paid the honour of ‘‘moe,” 
or prostration; and among others 
they named Otaeaio and 3 
Amongst other things which these 
people now brought off was a small 
m, almost like those of Otaheite. 
About 10 or 11 o'clock at night the 
wind veered to the south, and the sk 
seemed to forebode a storm. Wi 
such appearances, thinking that we 
were rather too near the shore, I 
ordered the anchors to be taken up ; 
and Aayi carried the ships into 
forty-two came to again in 
that safer station. The precaution, 
however, ved to be unn à 
for the wind soon afterveered toNNE., 
from which quarter it blew a fresh 
pis with squalls, attended with very 
eavy showers of rain. This weather 
continued all the next day, and the 
sea ran so high that we had no man- 
ner of communication with our duty 
on shore ; and even the natives them- 
selves durst not venture out to the 


returned with a favourable A 
but it was too late now to s for 
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with an order to Mr Gore if he could 
not embark his people from the spot 
where they now were to march them 
upto the point. As the boat could 
not get to the beach, one of the crew 
swam ashore and carried the order. 
On the return of the boat, I went my- 
self with the pinnace and launch up 
to the point to bring the party on 
board, taking with me a ram-goat 
and two ewes, a boar and sow pig of 
the English breed, and the seeds of 
melons, pumpkins, and onions, being 
very desirous of benefiting these poor 
people by farnishing them with some 
additional articles of food. I landed 
with the greatest ease under the west 
side of the point, and found my party 
already there, with some of the 
natives in company. To one of them 
whom Mr Gore had observed assum- 
ing some command over the rest, I 

ve the goats, pigs, and seeds. I 
Should have left these well-intended 
presents at Atooi had we not been so 
unexpectedly driven from it. 

The habitations of the natives were 
thinly scattered about, and it was 
supposed that there could not be 
more than 500 people upon the island, 
as the greatest part were seen at the 
marketing-place of our party, and 
few found about the houses by those 
who walked up the country. They 
had an 2 of observing the 


method of living —— the natives, 
and it à to decent and 
cleanly. ey did not, however, see 


" 


practiceof the Society and F riend] 
Islands, 


Li 


T er their earcases throu 
a length. 
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a small pig and threw it into the surf, 
till it was drowned, and then tied up 
a bundle of wood, which she also 
disposed of in the same manner. The 
same woman at another time beat 
with a stick upon a man's shoulders, 
who sat down for that purpose. A 
particular veneration seemed to be 
paid here to owls, which they have 
very tame ; and it was observed to be 
practice amongst 


for which odd custom, when asked 
the reason, the only answer that 
could be got was, that it was ‘‘techa,” 
— v — the — — for 
another of their tices, the givi 
a lock of their ones — 
After the water-casks had been 
filled and conveyed into the boat, 
and we had purchased from the 
natives a few roots, a little salt, and 
some salted fish, I returned on board 
with all the people, intending to visit 
the island the next day. But about 
7 o'clock in the evening the anchor 
of the Resolution started, and she 
drove off the bank. As we had a 
whole cable out, it was some time 
before the anchor was at the bows, 
and then we had the launch to hoist 
up alongside. before we could make 
sail By this unlucky aecident we 
found ourselves at 


r station; and foresecin, 
that it would require more time to 
recover it than I chose to spend, I 
made the signal for the Discovery to 
weigh and join us. This was done 
— ——— 
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about noon, and we immediately stood 
away to the northward in prosecution 
of our voyage. Thus after spending 
more time about these islands than 
was necessary to have answered all 
our purposes, we were obliged to leave 
them before we had completed our 
water and got from them such a quan- 
tity ofrefreshmentsas their inhabitants 
were both able and willing to have 
supplied us with. But as it was, our 
ship procured from them provisions 
suflicient for three weeks atleast ; and 
Captain Clerke, more fortunatethan us, 
got of their vegetable productions a 
supply that lasted his people upward of 
two months. "The observations I was 
enabled to make, combined with those 
of Mr Anderson, who was a very use- 
ful assistant on all such occasions, 
will furnish materials for the next 
Chapter. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ir is worthy of observation that the 
islands in the Pacific Ocean which 
our late voyages have added to the 
geography of the globe have been 


gen found 1 in or 
clusters, the single intermediate is- 
vered few 


1 as yet 

in Ae to the others, though 
probably there are many more of them 
still unknown, which serve as steps 
between the several clusters. Of what 
number this newly discovered archi- 
pe consists must be left for future 
investigation. We saw five of them, 
whose names, as given to us by the 
natives, are Woahoo, Atooi, Once- 
heow, Oreehoua, and Tahoora. The 
last is a small elevated island, lying 
four or five leagues from the south- 
cast point of Oneeheow, in the direc- 
tion of S. 69° W. We were told that 
it abounds with birds, which are its 
only inhabitants. We also got some 
information of the existence of a low 
uninhabited island in the neighbour- 
hood, whose name is Tammata-pap 
Besides these six, which we can 


that the Dubabitants of those with 
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whom we had intercourse were ac- 
quainted with some other islands both 
to the eastward and westward. I 
named. the whole group the Sandwich 
Islands in honour of the Earl of 
Sandwich. Those that I saw are 
situated between the Latitude of 21° 
30' and 22° 15’ N., and between the 
Longitude of 199* 20' and 201* 30' E. 

Of Woahoo, the most easterly of 
these islands seen by us, which lies 
in the Latitude of 21* 36', we could 

no other intelligence but that it 
1s La org and is inhabited. 

We opportunities of knowing 
some particulary about Oneeheow, 
which have been mentioned already. 
It lies several leagues to the westward 
of our anchoring-place at Atooi, and 
is - ie xU l es in circui: y 
Its chief vegetable produce is yams, i 
we may judge from what was brought 
to us by the natives, They havesalt, 
which they call **patai," and is 
duced in salt-ponds. With it they 
eure both fish and pork, and some 
salt fish which we got from them kept 
very well and were found to be 
good. Pe island is -— low - 
except part facing Atooi, whi 
rises directly from the sea to a good 

as does also the south-east 

t of it, which terminates in a 

round hill It was on the west side 

of this point where our ships an- 
chored. 

Of Orechona we know nothing more 
than that it is a small elevated island 
lying close to the north side of Onee- 

eow, 

Atooi, which is the largest, being 
I ee scene of or i 

Li now proceed to lay before my 
readers what information I was able 
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ties of knowing reached, seemed to be 
highly worthy of a more accurate exa- 
mination. 

Atooi, from what we saw of it, is 
at least ten leagues in length from 
east to west, from whence its circuit 
may nearly be guessed, though it 
appears to be much broader at the 
east than at the west point, if we may 
judge from the double E of hills 
which appeared there. The road or 
anchoring-place which we oceupied 
is on the south-west side of the island, 
about six miles from the west end, 
before a village which has the name 
of Wymoa, 

The land, as to its general appear- 
ance, does not in the least resemble 
any of the islands we have hitherto 
visited within the tropie, on the 
south side of the Equator, if we except 
its hills near the centre, which are 


high, but slope gently to the sea or | pota: 


lower lands, Though it be destitute 
of the rely eee borders of Otaheite, 
and of the luxuriant plains of Tonga- 
taboo, covered with trees, which at 
once afford a friendly shelter from the 
scorching sun, and an enchanting 

tto the eye, and food for the 


natives, which may be truly said to | i 


drop from the trees into their mouths, 
without the laborious task of rearing; 
though I say Atooi be destitute of 
these advan its possessing a 


perior to the above favourite islands, 
as being more capable of improve- 
ment. The height of the land within, 
the quantity of clouds which we saw, 
during the whole time we stayed, 
hanging over it, and frequently on 
the other seems to put it be- 
all doubt that there is a suffici- 
ent supply of water, and that there are 
some running streams debe E did 
not see, yin the 
at the entrance of which the village 
wooded 


ATOOI DESCRIBED. 
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tiful crops of fine hay. But not even 
a shrub grows naturally on this exten- 
sive space. 
In the break, or narrow valley, 
h which we had our road to 
the “morai,” the soil is of a brownish 
black colour, somewhat loose; but as 
we advanced upon the high ground it 
Sree D a qp more 
i yey, though at this time 
brittle from its dryness. It is most 
probably the same all over the culti- 
vated parts ; for what adhered to most 
of the potatoes bought by us, which 
no doubt came from different 
spots, was of this sort. Its quality, 
however, may be better un 
ucts than from its ap- 


by * being under two or d 
e temperature of the climate may 


be easily guessed from the situation 
of the island. Were we to judge of 


when the weatheris supposed to be 
most settled, the sun nt his 
greatest annual distance, heat 


are subject 
to, either om heat or moisture, d 
to be experienced here, as the habita- 
tions of the natives are quite close; 
and they salt both fish and pork, 
which keep well contrary to what 
has — cs c to be the 
ease when operation is attem 

in hot countries. Neither did — 


"1 
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keen, intelligent disposition. Their | fickle levity which distinguishes the 
visage, especially amongst the women, | natives el Otaheite, and the sedate 
is sometimes round, but others have Í cast observable amon: many of 
it long; nor can we say that they | those of Tongataboo. ey seem to 
are distinguished as a nation Nr live sociably in their inter- 
general cast of countenance, course with one another; and except 
colour is nearly of a nut brown; and | the propensity to thieving, which 
it may be difficult to make a nearer | seems innate in most of the people 
comparison, if we take in all the dif- | we have visited in this ocean, th 
ferent hues of that colour ; but some | were exceedingly friendly to us. An 
individuals are darker. The women | it does their sensibility no little 
have been already mentioned as being | credit, without flattering ourselves, 
little more delicate than the men in that when they saw the various 
their formation ; and I may say that, | articles of our manufae- 
with a very few exceptions, they have 
little claim to those peculiarities that 
distinguish the sex in other countries, 
There is, indeed, a more remarkable 
uality in the size, colour, and figure 
of both sexes than in most places I 
have visited. However, upon the 
whole, they are far from being ugly, 
and appear to have few natural de- 
formities of any kind. Their skin is 
not very soft nor shining, perhaps for 
want ol oiling, whichis practised at the 
Southern Islands; but their eyes and 
teethareingeneral very tolerable. The 


the case as a lesson of humility to 
themselves ; and on all occasions they 
appeared deeply impressed with a 
consciousness of their own inferiority, 
a behaviour which equally exempts 
their national character from the 
terous pride of the more polished 
apanese, and of the ruder Green- 
lander. It wasa pleasure to observe 
with how much affection the women 
mana their infants, and how 


hair, for the greatest part, is straight, the men lent their assistance 
though in some frizzling ; and though | to such a tender office, thus - 
its natural colour be commo ently distinguishing themselves from 
it is stained as at the those who esteem a wife and 
other islands, We saw but few in- N 
desirable or worthy of their notice. 


stances of bg vpn and these 
oftener among the women than the 
men; but it was chiefly amongst the 
latter that personal defects were 
observed, though, if any of them can 
claim a share of bunty, it was most 
conspicuous amongst the young men. 
They are vigorous, active, and most 
expert swimmers, leaving their canoes 
upon the most trifling occasion, diving 
under them, and swimming to others, 
though at a great distance, It was 
very common to see women, with 
infants at the breast, when the surf 
was so high that they could not land 
in the canoes, leap overboard, and, 
without endangering ba. little ones, 
swim to the shore ugh a sea that 


From the num which we saw 
collected at every village as we sailed 
past, it may be supposed that the 
inhabitants of this island are pretty 
numerous. Any computation that 
we make can be only conjectural. 
Bat, that some notion may be formed 
which shall not greatly err on either 
side, I should suppose that, including 
the ing houses there might be 
upon the w island, sixty such 
Villages as that before which we 
anchored ; and that, allowing five 
proma to each house, there would 

in every village 500, or 30,000 
upon — island. ek atab * 
certainly not exaggera‘ or we 
sometimes 3000 persons at least upon 
the beach, when it could not be 
posed that above a tenth part of 


Toe Geen tee beth tol dhe 
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women and of the men has been 
already described. The first have 
often much larger pieces of cloth wrap- 

d round them, reaching from just be- 
‘ow the breasts to the hams, or lower ; 
and several were seen with pieces 
thrown loosely about the 3 
which cov the greatest part of 
the body; but the children, when 
very young, are quite naked. They 
wear nothing upon the head, but the 
hairin both sexes is cut in different 
forms ; and the general fashion, espe- 
cially among the women, is to have it 
long before, and short behind. The 
men often had it cut or shaved on 
each side, in such a manner that the 
remaining part in some measure 
resembles the crest of their caps or 
helmets formerly described. th 
sexes, however, seem very careless 
about their hair, and have nothing 
like combs to dress it with. Instances 
of wearing it in a singular manner 
were sometimes met with among the 
men, who twist it into a number of 
80 parcels, like the tails of a 
wig, each about the thickness of a 
finger, though the greatest part of 
these, which are so long that they 
reach far down the back, we observed 
were artificially fixed upon the head 
over their own hair. 

It is remarkable that, contrary to 
the general practice of the islands we 
had hitherta discovered in the Paeific 
Ocean, the people of the Sandwich 
Islands have not their ears perforated, 
nor have they the least idea of wear- 
ing ornaments in them. Both sexes, 
nevertheless, adorn themselves with 
necklaces made of bunches of small 
black cord, like our hat-string, often 
above a hundred-fold, exactly like 
those of Wateeoo, only that instead 
of the two little balls, on the middle 
before, they fix a small bit of wood, 
stone, or shell, about two inches long, 
with a broad hook, turning forwara 
at its lower part, well polished. They 
have likewisenecklacesof 88 
of very small shells, or of dried 
flowers of the Indian mallow; and 
sometimes a small human image of 


about three inches long, neatly and twen 
is hung round the neck, 
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The women also wear bracelets of a 
A 9 pieces of black *. 
wi its of ivory interspersed, an 
well polished, fixed va string drawn 
30 close through them; or others 
of hogs' teeth, laid parallel to each 
other, with the concave part outward, 
and the points cut off, fastened to- 
gether as the former; some of which, 
made only of boars' tusks, are 
very elegant. e men sometimes 
wear plumes of the ic birds’ 
feathers stuck in their or those 
of cocks fastened round neat polished 
sticks two feet long, commonly de- 
corated at the lower part with ** oora ;" 
and, for the same purpose, the skin 
of a white dog's tail is sewed over a 
stick, with its tuft at the end. 


shell-work grounded upon net-work. 
The men are frequently ctured, 
though not in any ee as 
the Otaheiteans and those of Toi 
taboo. Sometimes there are a few 
marks upon their hands or arms, 
and near the groin; but frequentl 
we could observe none at all, th 

a few individuals had more of 
sort of ornament than we had usually 


Bp vari 
and figures on the arms and fo 
of the body, on which latter some of 
them had the figure of the“ taame," 
or breastplate of Otaheite, though we 
did not meet with the thing itself 
amongst them. 

x they seem to have Mr aas 
the mode of living in villages, 
defence or fortifi- 
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figure is not unlike oblong corn or 
hay stacks; or perhaps a better idea 
may be conceived of them if we su 
pose the roof of a barn placed on the 
ground in such a manner as to form 
a high, acute ridge, with two very 
low sides hardly discernible at a dis- 
tance, The gable at each end, cor- 
nding to the sides, makes these 
habitations perfectly close all round; 
and they are well thatched with long 
which is laid on slender poles, 
isposed with some regularity. The 
entrance is made indifferently in the 
end or side, and is an oblong hole so 
low that one 1nust rather creep than 
walk in, and is often shut, up by a 
board of planks fastened er, 
which serves as a door, but having 
no hinges must be removed occa- 
sionally. No light enters the house 
but by this opening; and though 
such close habitations e" afford a 
comfortable retreat in weather, 
they seem but ill-adapted to the 
warmth of the climate, They are, 
however, kept remarkably clean, and 
their floors are covered with a large 


upon. At pen end sands skied or 
bench about three feet high, on which 
their household utensils are 


The e is not . dt con- 
sists of gourd-shells, w they con- 
vert into that serve as bottles 


to hold water, and as baskets to con- 
tain their victuals and other things, 
with covers of the same; and of a 


few wooden bowls and trenehers of | bo 


different sizes, Judging from what 
we saw growing, and from what was 
brought to market, there can be no 
doubt that the greatest of their 
vegetable food consists of sweet pota- 
toes, *' taro," and plantains, and that 
bread-fruit and yams are rather to be 
esteemed rarities. Of animal food 
they can be in no want, as they have 
abundance of hogs, which ran without 
restraint about i 
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considerable supply of animal food 
from the sea, But it should seem, 
from their practice of salting fish, 
that the openness of their coast often 
interrupts the business of catchin 
them; as it may be naturally su 

that no set of people would ever think 
of preserving quantities of food arti- 
ficially if they could depend upon a 
daily supply of it in its fresh 
state. is sort of reasoning, how- 
ever, will not account for their eustom 
of salting their pork as well as their 
fish, which are preserved in gourd- 
shells. The "e t up they use 
a t quantity for this purpose, is 
of Pred Quent, not very coarse, and 
seems to be much the same with what 
our lers found at Christmas 
Island. It has its colour, doubtless, 
from a mixture of the mud at the 
bottom of the part where it is formed; 
for some of it that had adhered in 
lumps was of a sufficient whiteness 
and purity. 

They bake their vegetable food with 
heated stones as at the Southern Is- 
lands; and from the vast quantity 
which we saw dressed at one time, we 


any animal food at this island, but 
Mr Gore's party, as already men- 
tioned, had an opportunity of satis- 
fying themselves that it was dressed 
in Oneeheow in the same sort of 


there that could be applied to the 
ing or boiling. The 
only artificial dish we met with was 


They eat 
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discovered, The dances at which 
they use the feathered cloaks and 
caps were not seen; but from the 
motions which they made with their 
hands on other occasions when they 
sang, we could form some judgment 
that they are in some degree at least 
similar to those we had met with at 
the Southern Islands, thongh not 
executed so skilfully. Neither had 
they amongst them either flutes or 
— and the only two musical in- 
struments which we observed were of 
an exceedingly rude kind. One of 
them does not produce a melody ex- 
ceeding that of a child's rattle. It 
consists of what may be called a conie 
cap inverted, but scarcely hollowed 
nt the base above a foot high, made 
of a coarse sedge-like ues ; the upper 
part of which and the are or- 
namented with beautiful red feathers, 
and to the point or lower is fixed 
a gourd-ehell larger than fist. Into 
this is put something to rattle, which 
is done by holding the instrument by 
the small and shaking or rather 
moving it from place to place briskly, 
either to different sides, or backward 
and forward just before the face, strik- 
ing the breast with the other hand at 
the same time, The other musical 
instrument (if either of them deserve 
that name) was a hollow vessel of 
wood like a platter, combined with 
the use of two sticks, on which one 


of our gentlemen saw a man perform- 
ing. He held one of the sticks, about 
two feet long, as we do a fiddle, with 


one hand, and struck it with the 
other, which was smaller and re- 
sembied a drumstick, in a quicker or 
slower measure; at the same time 
beating with his foot upon the hollow 
vessel that lay inverted upon the 

und, and thus producing a tune 
fat was by no means dis ble. 
This music was accompanied by the 
vocal performance of some women, 
whose song had a pleasing and tender 
e observed great numbers 
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in their diversions. We saw a n 
take one of them in his [de and, 
holding it up, give a smart stroke till 
he brought it into a horizontal posi- 
tion, striking with the foot on the 
same side upon the ground, and with 
his other hand beating his breast at the 
same time. They play at bowls with 
pieces of whetstone of about a pound 
weight, shaped somewhat like a small 
— ree rra at the sides and 
w are very nicely polished ; 

and (ey Jove eir tech O 
same sort, made of a heavy reddish 
brown clay, neatly glazed over with a 
composition of the same colour, or of 
a coarse, dark grey slate. They also 
use, in the manner that we throw 
2 small, flat, rounded pieces of 
e writing slate, of the diameter of 
the bowls, but scarcely a quarter of 
an inch thick, also well polished. 
From these circumstances one would 
be induced to think that their games 
are rather trials of skill than of 


strength. — 

Ineverything manufactured by these 
people there appears to be an uncom- 
mon di of neatness and ingenuity. 
Their cloth, which is the principal 
manufacture, is made from the Morus 
papyrifera, and doubtless in the same 
manner as at Otaheite and Tongata- 
— we bought some of the grooved 


which they execute, One would su 
pose, on seeing a number of their 


— . and Europe are —— E 
es some patterns of their 
own. Their indeed, 
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of learning; but besides the party- 
coloured sorts they have some pieces 
of plain white cloth, and others of a 
— colour, particularly dark brown 
andlight blue. In general, the pieces 
which they brought to us were about 
two feet broad, and four or five feet 
long, being the form and quantity 
that they use for their common dress 
or ** maro ;" and even these we some- 
times found were composed of pieces 
sewed together, an art which we did 
not me ies Ey southward, but is 
strongly thorgh not very neatl - 
formed here. There is io a —.— 
lar sort that is thin, much resembling 
oil-cloth ; and which is actually either 
oiled or soaked in some kind of var- 
nish, and seems to resist the action of 
water pretty well. They fabricate a 
great many white mats, which are 
strong, with many red stripes, rhom- 
buses, p: M res — 
on one side, and often pretty J 
These, probably, make a part of their 
dress occasionally; for they put them 
on their backs "d they offered them 
xc go Det they 8 coarser, 
plai strong, which the 

DTE, 


New Zealand. And they seem to 
the art of varnishing; for 


at 


some of these stained gourd-shells are | carvin 


covered with a kind of lacquer ; and 


on other occasions they use a strong | of 


or gluey substance, to fasten 
E» 5 together. Their wooden 
dishes and bowls, out of which they 
drink their “ava, are of the “‘etooa 


ngst their articles 


or handicraft may be reckoned small | rall 


nare fans of mat or wicker-work, 
th handles tapering from them of 
the same, or of wood, which are om 
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some are like a sort that we saw at Ton- 
gataboo ; and others simply curved, as 
the common sort at Otaheite, as well 
as the wooden ones, The bones are 
mostly small, and composed of two 
pieces ; and all the different sorts have 
a barb, either on the inside like ours, 
or on the outside opposite the same 
part; but others have both, the outer 
one being farthest from the point. 
Of this last sort one was procured, 
nine inches leng, of a single piece of 
bone, which doubtless belonged to 
some large fish. The t form 
and polish of this could not certainly 
be outdone by any Euro artist, 
even if he should add al —— 
l in design to the number an 

—— oe af his tools, They polish 
their stones by constant friction with 
pumice-stone in water; and such of 
their working instruments or tools as 
I saw resembled those of the Southern 
Islands. - Their hatchets, or rather 


y knowing the use of this metal, 
indinod — on board to think 
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fire-arms, cannot be reconciled with 
such a notion. There are many ways 
by which such people may get pieces 
of iron, or acquire the knowl of 
the existence of such a metal, without 
ever having had an immediate con- 
nection with nations that use it. It 
can hardly be doubted that it was 
unknown to all the inhabitants of 
this sea before Magellan led the way 
into it; for no discoverer, immediately 
after his voyage, ever found any of 
this metal in their possession, though 
in the course of our late voyages it 
has been observed that the use of it 
was known at several islands to which 
no former European ships had ever, as 
far as we know, found their way. At 
all the places where Mendana! touched 
in his two voyages, it must haye been 
seen and left ; and this would extend 
the knowledge of it, no doubt, to all 
the various islands with which those 
whom he had visited had any imme- 
diate intercourse. It might even be 
carried farther; and where specimens 
of this article conld not be procured, 
descriptions might in some measure 
serve to make it known when after- 
ward seen. The next vo to the 
southward of the Line in which any 
intercourse was had with the natives 


Handsome People, and Tierra del 
Pat all which places, 


1 An en g Spanish naviga- 
tor, who in — K of the six- 
teenth century undertook two voyages, 
in the first of which he discovered the 
Salomon Islands, and in the second 
the r and Queen Charlotte's 
Islands, 

* Quiros sailed from Callao at the 
end of 1605, in command of four ships, 

plant a Spanish —.— in Santa 


— have been made known. To 
1 succeeded in this navigation Le 
Maire and Schouten,? whose connec- 
tions with the natives commenced 
much farther to the eastward, and 
ended at Cocos and Horn Islands, It 
was not surprising that when I visited 
Tongataboo in 1773 I should find a 
bit of iron there, as we knew that 
Tasman had visited it before me <4 


but let us su that he had never 
discovered the Friendly 2 
finding iron amongst them would have 
occasioned much s on, though 
we have mentioned before the method 
by which they had gained a renewal 
of their knowledge of this metal, which 
confirms my hypothesis. For Neeoo- 
tabootaboo, or Boseawen's Island, 
where Captain Wallis's ships left it, 
and from whence Poulaho received it, 
lies some degrees to the north-west of 
Tongataboo, It is well known that 
in lost one of his ships on the 
Pernicious Islands,“ which from their 
eme are eed Am unknown 
ough not uently visited by, 
the inhabitants of Otaheite and 2 
Society Islands. It is ually certain 
that these last Reo e a know- 
np of iron, ex! * — it with 
greatest avidity, w i 
Wallis discovered 00 = 


aa 
ow! was actuall 

the case; and they have told us sinn 
that they held it in such estimation 
before Captain Wallis's arrival, that 
a chief of Otaheite, who had two 


purpose err d holes when their 
own methods failed or were thought 
too tedious. The men of the Society 


5 1615-1617. 
* In 1643. 


5 Ante, Book II., 
at. Chapter X., p, 


ofp Deliered to be the Pallisc's lale 
4 nat 5 
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Islands, whom we found at Wateeoo, 
had been driven thither long after the 
knowledge and use of iron been 
introduced amongst their country- 
men; and though probably they had 
no imen of it with ion they 
would naturally and with ease com- 
municate at that island their know- 
ledge of this valuable material by 
description. From the people of 
Wateeoo, again, those of Hervey's 
Island might derive that desire to 
possess some of it, of which we had 
proofs during our short intercourse 
with them. . . . 

The very short and imperfect inter- 
course which we had with the natives 
put it out of our power to form any 
accurate judgment of the mode of 

vernmentestablished amongst them, 

ut from the general resemblance of 
customs, and particularly from what 
we observed of the honours paid to 
their chiefs, it seems reasonable to 
believe that it is of the same nature 
with that which prevails thronghout 
all the islands we had hitherto visited, 
and probably their wars ao 
themselves are Tx uent. This 
indeed, might inferred from the 
number of wea which we found 
them and from the ex- 
cellent order these were in. 
we had direet proof of the fact from 
their own confession, and as we under- 
stood these wars are between the differ- 
ent distriets of their own island, as well 
as between it and their neighbours at 


Oneeheow and Orrehona. We need | thrown 


ign any other cause besides 

this to account for the appearance, 
already mentioned, of theirpopulation 
bearing no proportion to the extent 
of their ground capable of cultivation. 
Besides their spears or lances, made 


of a fine chesnut-coloured wood beauti- | th 


full lished, some of which are 
barbed at one end and flattened to a 


point at the other, they have a sort | d 


of weapon which we had never seen 


before, and not mentioned by any | nected 


mavigator as used by the natives of 
the South Sea. It is somewhat like 


a dan in eral abont a foot and 
a half 1 at one or 
ends, and secured to the hand by s 


But | in 
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string. Its use is to stab at close 
fight, and it seems well adapted to 
the purpose. Some of these may be 
called double daggers, having a handle 
in the middle, with which they are 
better enabled to strike different 
ways They have also bows and 
arrows; but both from their appar- 
ent scarcity and their slender make 
it may almost be presumed that the 
never use them in battle. The knife 
or saw [formerly mentioned, with 
which they dissect the dead bodies, 
may also be ranked amongst their 
weapons, as = both strike and cut 
with it when closely engaged. It is 
a small flat wooden instrument of an 
oblong shape, about a foot lo 
rounded at the corners, with a handle 
almost like one sort of the patoos” 
of New Zealand; but its s are 
entirely surrounded with sharks’ 
teeth strongly fixed to it, and point- 
ing mini d having commonly a hole 
in the handle through which passes a 
long string which is wra several 
times round the wrist. e also sus- 


tudinally, 
e middleof the convex part. To 


a pound. We 

pieces of whetstone well polished, but 

somewhat pointed toward each end, 

nearly resembling in shape 

stones which we had seen at New 

Caledonia in 1774, and used there in 
eir slings, 
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lace this in a strong point of view; 
mad at the same time 25 show how a 
- is 1 ge p of 
which a few leading ciples are 
capable, may distgula any icu- 
lar nation. The people of Tongata- 
boo inter their dead in a very decent 
manner, and they also inter their 
human sacrifices; but they do mot 
offer or expose any other animal or 
even vegetable to their gods, as far as 
we know. Those of Otaheite do not 
inter their dead, but expose them to 
waste by time and putrefaction though 
the bones are afterward buried; and 
as this is the case, it is very remark- 
able that they should inter the entire 
bodies of their human sacrifices, 
They also offer other animals and 
vegetables to their gods, but are by 
no means attentive to the state of the 
sacred places where those solemn 
rites are performed; most of their 
** morais" being in a ruinous condi- 
tion and bearing evident marks of 
neglect. The people of Atooi, again 
inter both their common dead an 
human sacrifices as at Tongntaboo; 
but they resemble those of Otaheite 
in the sigreniy state of their religi- 
ous places, and. in offering vegetables 
and animals to their gods. The 
“ taboo " also prevails in Atooi in its 
full extent, Pt. seemingly with much 
more rigour than even at Tongata- 
boo. For the people here always 
asked, with great eagern: d 
of fear to offen. 
lar thing whi to see, 
or we were unwilling to show, was 
‘č taboo,” or, as they pronounced the 
word, **tafoo." The ‘‘ maia raa," or 
forbidden articles, at the Society 
Islands, though doubtless the same 
thing, did not seem to be so strictly 
observed by them, except with re- 
t N e dead, 9 we 
ought them more su tious than 
any of the others were. But these 
are circumstances with which we are 
not as yet sufficiently acquainted to 
be decisivo about; and I shall onl 
just observe, to show the similitude 
10 ig t me „connected with re- 
ion, that the priests or “tahounas” 
here, are as numerous as at the other 


cu- 


islands, if we may judge from our 
being able, during our stay, to dis- 
tinguish several saying their “poore” 
or prayer. 

_ But whatever resemblance we might 
discover, in the general manners of 
the ud Atooi, to those of Ota- 
heite, of course were less strik- 


Friendly Islands; but though all the 
four dialects are indisputably the 
same, these;people in general have 
neither the strong guttural pronunci- 
ation of the former, nor a less degree 
of it which also distinguishes the 
latter; and they have not only adopt- 
ed the soft of the eiteans 
in avoiding harsh sounds, but the 
whole idiom of their language, using 
not only the same affixes and. suffixes 
to their words, but the same measure 
and cadence in their songs, th 
in a manner somewhat less ble. 
There seems indeed, at first 2 
soma epp ya ers ear of a 
stranger; but it ought to be con- 
sidered that the people of Otaheite, 
from their eer connections with 
the English, learned in some 
measure to adapt themselves to our 
scanty knowl of their 
by using not only the most common 
but even corrupted ressions in 
conversation with us; whereas when 
they conversed among themselves, 
and used the several parts necessary 
to propriety of h, they were 
scarcely at all understood by those 
amongst us who had made the greatest 
proficiency in their vocabulary. 

How we account this 
itself in so 
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latitude or 1200 leagues north and 
south, and eighty-three degrees of 
longitude or 1660 leagues east and 
west. How much farther in either 
direction its colonies reach, is not 
known; but what we know already, 
in consequence of this and our former 
voyage, warrants our pronouncing it 
to be, though perhaps not the most 
numerous, certainly by far the most 
extensive nation upon earth. 

Had the Sandwich Islands been dis- 
covered at an early period by the 
Spaniards, there is little doubt that 
they would have taken advan of 
so excellent a situation, and have 
made use of Atooi or some other of 
the islands as a refreshing-place for 
the ships that sail annually from 
Acapulco for Manilla. They lie 
almost midway between the first place 
and Guam, one of the Ladrones, which 
is at present their only port in tra- 
versing this vast ocean; and it would 
not have been a week’s sail out of 
their common route to have touched 
at them, which could have been done 
without running the least hazard of 


sane the — as he are — 
ciently wi e verge o easter! 


the Sandwich Isl would have 
been equally favourable to our Bue- 
sing” lig nd used sometimes to pass 
from the coast of America to the 
Ladrones with a stock of food and 
water scarcely sufficient to 

life.! Here they might always have 
found plenty, and have been within 
a month's sure sail of the very 

of California which the Manilla ship 
is ob. to make,* or else have re- 
to the coast of America, 
thoroughly refitted, after an absence 
of two months. How happy would 
Lord Anson have been, and what 
hardships would he have avoided, if 
he had known that there was a group 
of islands half way between America 
and Tinian, where all his wants could 


1 Witness Dampier's description of 
d and peril 


ous passage, ante, 
P, Cape San Lucas, the southernmost 
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have been effectually Te and 
in describing which the elegant his- 
torian of that voyage would have pre- 
sented his reader with a more - 
able picture than I have been able to 
draw in this Chapter? 


CHAPTER XIII. 


SE. This enabled us to steer NE. 
and E., which course we continued 
till the 12th, when the wind had 
veered round by the S. and W. to 
NE. and ENE. I then tacked and 


M capa aod. Pig in 
isa of the an in- 
fluence of the eun' heat at all seasons 
to 30° on each side the Line. The 
is known to become 
very great after that. This must be 
attributed almost entirely to the direc- 
tion of the rays of the sun, independ- 
ent of the bare distance, which is by 
no means equal to the effect. 
On the 19th, being now in the 


part | Latitude of 37° N., an in the Longi- 


tude of 206° E., the wind veered to 
SE.; and I was enabled in to 
steer to the E., inclining to the N. 
? With all deference to Mr Walter, 
the Narrator of Anson's E 
to Captain Cook's self-humbling esti- 
mate of his own formance, we 
think most will ppl the plain un- 
ll of new and in- 
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We had on the 25th reached the 
Latitude of 42° 30’ and the Longitude 
of 219°, and then we n to meet 
with the rock-weed mentioned by the 
writer of Lord Anson's voyage, under 
the name of sea-leek, which the Man- 
illa ships generally fall in with.! Now 
and then a piece of wood also aj 5 
but if we had not known that the 
Continent of North America was not 
far distant, we might, from the few 
sigus of the yicinity of land hitherto 
met with, have concluded that there 
wasnonewithin some thousand | es 
ofus. We had hardly seen a bird or 
any other oceanie animal since we left 
the Sandwich Islands. 

On the 1st of March, our Latitude 
being now 44* 49' N., and our Longi- 
tude 228* E., we had one calm day. 
This was succeeded by a wind from 
the north, with which I stood to the 
east, close hauled, in order to make 
theland. According to the charts, it 
ought not to have far from us. 
]t was remarkable that we should still 
be attended with such moderate and 
mild weather so far to the northward, 
and so near the coast of an extensive 
continent, at this time of the year. 
The present season either must be un- 
common for its mildness, or we can 

ign no reason why Sir Francis 
Drake should have met with such 
severe cold about this latitude in the 


1 See ante, p. 416. 

5 Do even understates T case 
against his own experience, for it was 
only in the Latitude of 38° 30’ N. that 
Drake found the convenient and fit 
harbour," where he continued from 
the 17th of June till the 23d day of 
July 1579, “during all which time we 
were constantly visited with like nip- 


ping colds as we had never felt before" | mals 


—more intense some of his 
people had felt at Wardhys, in 72°, 
not at the height of summer, but at 
the end of it. ante, 73, 75. 

3 Sent from Aca co in May 1602 
to search the ornian coast for a 
secure harbour in which the galleons 
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cold, and speaks of a ridge of snowy 
mountains somewhere on the const as 
a thing rather remarkable. Our see- 
ing so few birds in comparison of 
what we met with in the same lati- 
tudes to the south of the Line, is 
another singular circumstance, which 
must either proceed from a scareity of 
the different sorts or from a deficiency 
of places to rest upon. From henco 
we may conclude that beyond 40° in 
the southern hemisphere the ios 
are much more numerous, the 
isles where they inhabit also more 
plentifully scattered about than any- 
where between the coast of California 
and Japan in or near that latitude. 


or shining and were very 
numerous. e of these last were 
taken up and put into a glass cup 
with some salt water, in which they 
a like small scales or bita of 


sapphirine to a deep violet colour, 
which were frequently mixed with a 
aeei or opaline redness, and glowed 
with a strength sufficient to illuminate 
the vessel and water. These colours 


was held to a pe entes d 
vanished on the su of the ani- 
to the bottom, when had a 
the colour was A a 
pale green, with a burnished 
glass; and in the dark it had a faint 
might find The settlement and 
fortification of Monterey was theresult, 
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appearance of glowing fire. They 
proved to be a new —— of Oniscus, 
and from their ee were by Mr 
Anderson (to whom we owe this ac- 
count of them) called Oniscus fulgens, 
being probably an animal which has 
a share in producing some sorts of 
that lucid appearance often observed 
near ships at sea in the night. On 
the same day two large birds settled 
on the water near the ship. One of 
these was the Procellaria maxima 
(the *'quebrantahuesos"!) and the 
other, which was little more than half 
the size, seemed to be of the albatross 
kind. The upper part of the wi 
and tip of the tail were black, wit 
the rest white; the bill yellowish ; 
upon the whole not unlike the sea- 
gull, though larger. 

On the 6th at noon, being in the 
Latitude of 44* 10' N. and the Longi- 
tude of 234% E., we saw two sails 
and several whales; and at daybreak 
the next morning the long-looked-for 
coast of New Albion? was seen, ex- 
tending from NE. to SE., distant ten 
or twelve leagues. At noon our Lati- 
tude was 44 33’ N. and our Longi- 
tude 235* 20' E.; and the land ex- 


tended from NE. half N. to SE. by 
S., about eight distant. In 
this situation we seventy-three 


fathoms water over a muddy bottom, 
and about a league farther off found 
ninety fathoms. The land appeared 
to be of a moderate height, diversified 
with hills and valleys, and almost 
everywhere covered with wood. There 
was, however, P very striking ux 
on any part of it ex one hi 

whose elevated * flat. This 
bore east from us at noon. At the 
northern extreme the land formed a 
point, which I called Fonl- 
weather, from the very bad weather 
that we soon after met with. I judge 


1 The Spanish name for the sea- 
eagle, or osprey ; literally, * the bone- 
A No 
cal e t 
beak 


80 | S., about ei 
‘of its | this Austen as 
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it to lie in the Latitude of 44° 55' N. 
and in the Longitude of 235* 54' E. 
We had variable light airs and 
calms till 8 o'clock in the evening, 
when a breeze = at SW. 
With it I stood to the NW. under 


NW., and blew in 
Our course was NE. till 
o'clock, when, finding that I could 
make no on this tack, and 
seeing nothing ikea harbour I tacked 
and stood off SW. At this time 
Cape Foulweather bore NE. by N., 
about eight leagues distant. Towards 
noon the wind veered more to the W., 
and the weather became fair and clear, 
so that we were enabled to make lunar 
observations, Having reduced all 
those that we had made since the 19th 
of last month to the present ones, by 
the time-keeper, amounting in the 
whole to seventy-two sets, their mean 
result determined the Longitude to 
be 235* 15' 26" E., which was 14' 11* 
less than what the time-keeper gave. 
is made 


This lo use fo 
i 5 m have 

nota ts within a ve! 

5 


Our difficulties now began to in. 
crease. In the evening the wind 
came to the N W., blowing in squalls, 
with hail and sleet ; and the weather 
being thick and hazy, I stood out to 
sea till near noon the next day, when 
I tacked and stood in again for the 
land, which made its appearance at 
two in the afternoon, bearing ENE. 
The wind and weather continued the 
same, but in the evening the former 
b ea: more ites W., 2 the latter 

w worse, which made it necessary 
to tack and stand off till four the 
next morning, when I ventured to 
stand in again, At four in the after- 
noon we saw the land, which 
extended from NE. half E. to 


2 This part of the west side of North | reach the 


America was so named by Sir Francis 
Drake in 1579, 
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leagues of the land, whieh extended 
from N. by E. half E. to S. half E., 
each extreme abont seven leagues dis- 
tant. Seeing no signs of a harbour, 
and the weather being still unsettled, 
I tacked and stretched off SW., having 
then fifty-five fathoms of water overa 
muddy bottom. 

That part of the land which we were 
so near when we tacked is of a moder- 
ate height, though in some places it 
rises higher within. It was diversified 
with a great many Hoe grounds and 
small hills, many of which were en- 
tirely covered with tall straight trees, 
and others, which were lower, and 

in spots like coppices; but the 
interspaces and sides of many of the 
rising grounds were clear. The whole, 
though it might make an agreeable 
— t, had See — 
comfortable ap co, as the 
grounds towne. the: coast were all 
covered with snow, which seemed to 
be of a considerable depth between 
the little hills and rising grounds, 
and in places towards the sea 
might easily have been mistaken at a 
distance for white cliffs. The snow 


the risi ands was thinner 
— "arther inland there was 


during the ni which was colder 
i since 


r beach, though some on 


aj 
white sandy 

board th t that appearance was 
owing to the snow. Each extreme of 
the land that was now before us seemed 
to shoot out into a point. The north- 
ern one was the same w we 
first seen on the 7th, and on that 
account I called it Cape Perpetua. It 
lies in the Latitude of 44* 6’ N. and 
in the Longitude of 235° 52' E. The 
southern extreme before us I named 
Cape Gregory. Its Latitude is 43° 


1 In the English calendar the 7th 
is distinguished by 


of March the name 
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30’ N. and its Longitude 235° 57’ E., 
It is a remarkable point, the land of 
it T almost directly from the sea 
to a tolerable height, while that on 
each side of it is low. 

I continued standing off till one in 
the afternoon. Then I tacked and 
stood in, hoping to have the wind off 
from the land in the night. But in 
this I was mistaken ; for at 5 o'clock 
it began to veer to the W. and SW. 


to stand 
Per- 


Cape Gregory bore S, by E., per 

ten or twelve leagues distant. If I 
am right in this estimation, its Lati- 
tude will be 43* 10' N. and its Longi- 


or seen Martin d'Aguilar on the 
19th of January 1603. It is worth 
0 that in the very latitude 
me we A MM iphers have 

pleased to place a entrance 
or strait, the discovery of which they 


take upon them to ascribe to the same 
navigator ; whereas nothing more is 
mentioned in the account of his voy- 
than his having seen, in thissitua- 
— a — py which he would 
ve en ut was prevented 
ae wind, : 3 
ind, as I have observed, had 
veered to the SW. in the evening; 
but it was unsettled, and blew 
in squalls, with snow showers. In 
one of these, at midnight, it shifted 
at once ad rale; and soon increased 
to a very e, with hea ui 
attended with sleet or — 
was no choice now; and we were 
obliged to stretch to the southward in 
order to get clear of the coast. This 
was done under courses and two close- 


had | reefed topsails, being rather more sail 


than the ships safely bear; but 
it was necessary to carry it to avoid the 
more of being forced 
gale continued till 
8 o'clock in the morning of the 13th; 
when it abated, and I stood in again 


of Perpetua M., and the 12th by that 
of Gregory B. B 
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for the land, We had been forced a 
considerable way backward ; for at the 
time of our tacking we were in the 
Latitude of 42° 45’ and in the Longi- 
tude of 233° 30. The wind continued 
at W. and NW., storms, moderate 
weather, and calms, succeeding each 
other by turns till the morning of the 
21st; when, after a few hours' calm, 
a breeze ng up at SW. This 
bringing with it fair weather, I steer- 
ed NE. in order to fall in with the 
land beyond that part of it where we 
had already so unprofitably been tossed 
about for the last fortnight. In the 
evening the wind veered to the west- 
ward ; and at 8 o'clock the next morn- 
m saw the land, extending from 
NE. to E. nine leagues distant. At 
this time we were in the Latitude of 
M andin the Longitude of 235* 
10’ 

I continued to stand to the north 
with a fine breeze at W. and WNW., 
till near 7 o'clock in the evening, 
when I tacked to wait for daylight. 
At this time we were in — 
fathoms water, and about four leagues 
from the land, which extended from 


ters E., distant six or seven leagues, 
ans I guessed ; it appears to be of a 
tolerable height, and was but just to 
be seen from the deck. Between this 
island or rock, and the northern ex- 
treme of the land, there appeared to 
be a small ing, which flattered 
us with the hopes of finding a har- 
bonr. These hopes lessened as we 
drew nearer, and at last we had some 
reason to think that the opening was 
closed by low land. On this account 
] called the point of land to the north 
of it lattery. It lies in the 
Latitude of 48° 15° N., and in the 
Longitude of 235° 3’ E. There is a 
round hill of a moderate height over 
it, and all the land upon this part of 
the coast is of a moderate and prett: 
equal height, well covered with wood, 
and had a leasant and fertile 
m . Itisin this very latitude 
where we now were, that 

have placed the it of 
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Juan de Fuca. We saw nothing like 
it, nor is there the least probabi ity 
that ever any such thing existed. 
stood off to the southward till night, 
when I tacked and steered to the 
NW. with a gentle breeze at SW., 
intending to stand in for the land as 
soon as daylight should appear, But 
by that time we were reduced to two 
courses and close-reefed topsails, hav- 
ing a very hard gale, with rain, right 
on shore; so that, instead of running 
in for the land, I was glad to get an 
offing, or to keep that which we had 
already e SW. wind was, 
8 but of short non 
for in the evening it again to 
the W. Thus we had perpetually 
strong W. and NW. winds to encoun- 
ter. Sometimes in an evening the 
wind would become moderate and 
veer to the southward ; but this was 
always a sure prelude to a storm, 
which blew the hardest at SSE., and 
was attended with rain and sleet. It 
seldom lasted above four or six hours 
before it was succeeded by another 
gale from the NW., which generally 
rought with it fair weather. It was 
the means of these southerly blasts 
that we were enabled to get to the 
M pic at 9 o'clock in th 
o'clock in the 
morning of the 29th, as we were 


! Cook here lent himself too readily 
to the undiseriminating condemna- 
tion of the romancing halonian's 
marvellous tales about a strait or 
c which he entered in this 

itude, emerging after a prolonged 
navigation, into Atlantic. There 
is now little doubt that Juan de Fuca 
the Strait that bears hi — and 
that — and with quite 
unn of enterprise passed 
lightly by. At all events, the chan - 
nel bears at this day the name of the 

— P 


Grec i 


1 
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Standing to the NE., we again saw 
the land, which, at noon, extended 
from NW. by W. to ESE., the 
nearest about six leagues distant. 
Our Latitude was now 49° 29’ N., and 
our Longitude 232° 29' E. The a 
nce of the country differed muc 
From that of the parts which we had 
before seen, being full of high moun- 
tains, whose summits were covered 


with snow. But the valleys between | east. 


them, and the grounds on the sea 
coast, high as well as low, were 
covered to a considerable breadth 
with high, straight trees, that formed 
a beautiful pros 
forest. The 8 extreme of the 
land formed a low point, off which 
are many breakers, occasioned by 
sunken rocks. On this account it 
was called Point Breakers. It lies in 
the Latitude of 49° 15’ N., and in the 
Longitude of 233° 20’ E., and the 
other extreme in about the Latitude 
of 50° and the 1 of 28 T. I 
named this last Woody Point. It 
jects pretty much out to the S W., 
be, is high land. Between these two 
ints the shore forms a large bay, 
which I called Hope Bay, hoping from 
the appearance of the land to find in 
ita good harbour. The event proved 
that we were not mistaken. 
As » dM nearer ae E 
rceived the appearance of two b 
— in the NW! and the other in the 
NE. corner of the ber As I could 
not fetch the former, I bore up to the 
latter, and some or 
sunken rocks that lay a jme or 
more from the shore, e nine- 
teen and twenty fathoms water half- 
a-league without them ; but as soon 
as we had passed them, the depth 
increased to thirty, forty, and fifty 
fathoms, with a sandy bottom; and 
farther in we found no bottom with 
the greatest length of line. Not- 
withstanding a ces, we were 
not yet sure t there were any 
inlets; but, as we were in a deep 
bay, I resolved to anchor, with a 
view to endeavour to get some water, 
of which by this time we were in great 
want. At length, as we advanced, 
the existence of the inlet was no longer 
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doubtful. At 5 o'clock we reached 
the west point of it, where we wee 
for some time. While in 
this situation I ordered all the boats 
to be hoisted out to tow the ships in. 
But this was hardly done before a 
fresh breeze sprung up again at NW., 
with which we were enabled to stretch 
up into an arm of the inlet that was 
0 by us to run in to the north - 
d obliged Pa anch. À 
and o or in ej -five 
fathoms water, and so id 
as to reach it with a hawser. The 
wind failed the Discovery before she 
within the arm, where she anchor- 
ed, and found only seventy fathoms. 
We no sooner drew near the inlet 
than we found the coast to be in- 
habited ; and at the place where we 
were first becalmed three canoes came 
off to the ship. In one of these were 
two men, in another six, and in the 
third ten. Having come near 
us, a person in one of the two last 
stood up and made a long h: e, 
inviting us to land, as we — top 
his gestures. At the same time he 
kept strewing handfuls of feathers 
towards us;! and some of his com- 
panions threw handfuls of red dust 
or powder in the same manner. The 


tions, of which we did not under- 
stand a word, he was quiet ; and then 
others took it by turns to say some- 
thing, though they acted their part 
neither so long nor with so much 
vehemence as the other. We observed 
that two or three had their hair quite 
strewed overwith small white fea 


lay at a little distance from the ship, 
and conversed with each other in a 
very easy manner ; nor did they seem 
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to show the least surprise or distrust. 
Some of them now and then got up 
and said something after the manner 
of their first — ge > — — sun 
a very agreeable air, with a degree o 
softness and melody which we could 
not have expected, the word **haela" 
being often repeated as the burden of 
the song. The breeze which soon after 
sprung up bringing us nearer to the 
ore, the canoes began to come offin 
greater numbers ; and we had at one 
time thirty-two of them near the ship, 
carrying from three to seven or eight 
pe each, both men and women. 
veralof these stood up in their canoes 
haranguing and making after 
the manner of our first visitórs, One 
canoe was remarkable for a — 2 
head, which had a bird's eye and bill 
of an enormous size painted on it; 
and a person who was in it, who 
seemed to bea chief, was no less re- 
markable for his uncommon appear- 
ance, having many feathers hanging 
from his head, and being painted in 
an extraordinary manner. He held 
in his hand a carved bird of wood, as 
large as a pigeon, with which he 
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rattled as the person first mentioned 
had done ; and was no less vociferous 
in his harangue, which was attended 
with some expressive gestures. 

bi m he —— vel 
peaceably, and could not be sus 
of any hostile intention, we — not 
ah upon any of them to come on 

^ They showed great readiness, 
however, to part with anything they 
had, and took from us whatever we 
offered them in exchange; but were 
more desirous of iron than of any other 
of our articles of commerce, & i 
to be perfectly — . with the use 
of that metal. =) of the canoes fol- 
lowed us to our anchoring-place ; and 
a group of about ten or a dozen of 
them remained alongside the Resolu- 
tion most part of the night. 

These circumstances gave us a rea- 
sonable ground of ho t we should 
find this a comfortable station to sup- 
ply all our wants, and to make us 
orget the hardships and delays ex- 
perienced during a constant succes- 
sion of adverse winds and boisterous 
weather almost ever since our arrival 
upon the coast of America. 


BOOK IV. 


TRANSACTIONS AMONGST THE NATIVES OF NORTH AMERICA; DIS- 
COVERIES ALONG THAT COAST, AND THE EASTERN EXTREMITY 


Tur ships havi 


n rcgem m 
which appeared to be i i 
a race of ym whose inoffensive 


8 i 
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now in, and not far from the ships, T 
met with a convenient snug cove well 
suited to our perse, Mr King was 
equally successful; for he returned 
about noon with an account of a still 
better harbour which he had seen and 
examined, lying on the north-west 
side of the land. But as it would 
have required more time to carry the 
ships thither than to the cove where 
I had been, which was immediately 
within our reach, this reason operated 
to determine my choice in favour of 
the lattersituation. But being appre- 
hensive that we should not be able to 
transport our ships to it, and to moor 
them properly, before night came on, 
I thought it best to remain where we 
were till next morning ; and that no 
time might be lost, I employed the 
remainder Me hes da me * ere 
rposes, e sails to be un- 
fest the — — to be struck, and 
the fore- mast of the Resolution to be 
unri in order to fix a new bib, 
one of the old ones being decayed. 

A great many canoes filled with 
the natives were about the ships all 
day, and a trade commenced betwixt 
us and them which was earried on 


many different 
sort of woollen 
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civilised nation, or hud connection 
with tribes on their continent who had 
communication with them. But the 
most extraordi of all the articles 
whichthey pios tothe shipsforsale 
were human skulls and hands, not yet 
quite stripped of the flesh, which they 
made our people plainly understand 
they had eaten; and indeed some of 
them had evident marks that they had 
been upon the fire. We had but too 
much reason to from this cir- 
cumstance that the horrid Tasia of 
fecding on their enemies is as pre- 
valent here as we had found itto be 
at New Zealand and other South Sea 
Islands. For the various articles 
which they brought they took in 
exchange knives, chisels, pieces of 
iron and tin, nails, loo! - 

buttons, or any kind of metal. Glass 
leads they were not fond of, and cloth 


of e com dum d. 
We employed the next day in 
hauling our ships into the cove, 


go, that 
there were rocks at the bottom. These 
had done some considerable 

to the "e and the hawsers that 
were carried out to warp the ship into 
the cove also got foul of — font 
which it appeared that the whole 
23 was strewn — The 
ship in v eaky in her 
upper ula, i entered the — 
to go to work to calk her, and to 
repair such other defects as on ex- 
amination we might discover. 

The fame of our arrival brought a 
great concourse of the natives to our 
ships in the course of this day. We 
counted above 100 canoes at one time, 
op might Qno to — * 

an a ve each, for 
few of them had Me dun three on 
board, great numbers had seven, eight, 
or nine, and one was manned no 
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ing the ships with their orations and 
other ceremonies. If they had any 
distrust or fear of us at first, they 
now appeared to have laid it aside, 
for they came on board the ships and 
mixed with our people with the great- 
est freedom, e soon discovered by 
this nearer intercourse that they were 
as light-fingered as any of our friends 
in the islands we had yisited in the 
course of the voyage. And they were 
far more dangerous thieves, for - 
sessing sharp iron instruments, Rey 
could eut a hook from a tackle, or 
any other piece of iron from a rope, 
the instant that our backs were 
turned. A large hook weighing be- 
tween twenty and thirty’ pounds, 
several smaller ones, and other articles 
of iron, were lost in this manner ; and 
as to our boats, they stripped them 
of every bit of iron that was worth 
carrying away, though we had always 
men left in them asa guard. They 
weredextrous enough in effectingtheir 
purposes, for one fellow would con- 
trive to amuse the boat-keeper at one 
end of a boat, while another was 


ty person 
generally relinquished his prize with 
reluctance, and sometimes we found 
jt necessary to have recourse to force. 

The ships being securely moored, 
we began our other necessary business 
the next day. The observatories were 
carried ashore and placed upon an 
elevated rock on one side of the cove 
close to the Resolution. A party of 
men, with an officer, was sent to cut 
wood and to clear a place for the con- 
veniency of watering. Others were 
employed to brew spruce-beer, as pine- 
trees abounded here. The forge was 
nlso set up to make the iron-work 


wanting for the repairs of the fore- | th 


mast. But, besides one of the bibs 
being defective, the larboard trestle- 
tree and one of the cross-trees were 
sprung. 

After a fortnight's bad wenther, the 
19th proving a fair day, we availed 
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and yards, and to get up the rigging. 
And having now finished most af our 
heavy work, I set out the next morn- 
ing to take a view of the sound. I 
first went to the west point, where I 
found a large village, and before ita 
very snug harbour, in which was from 
nine to four fathoms water over a 
bottom of fine sand. "The people of 
this village, who were numerous, and 
to most of whom I was well known, 
received me very peces c Sey, 
one ing me to go into his house, 
or, «ther, fis aj — ent, for several 
families live rthesame roof I 
did not decline the invitations, and 
my hospitable friends whom I visited 
r and 
showed me every other mark of civility. 
In most of the houses were women at 
work making dresses of the plant or 
bark before mentioned, which they 
executed exactly in the same manner 
that the New Zealanders manufacture 
their cloth. Others were occupied in 
opening sardines. I had seen a large 
uantity of them brought on shore 
m canoes, and divided by measure 
amongst several people, carried 
them up to their houses, where the 
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there runs in an arm in the direction 
of NNW.; and two miles farther is 
another nearly in the same direction, 
with a pretty large island before it. 
] had no time to examine either of 
these arms, but have reason to believe 
that they do not extend far inland, 
asthewater was no more than brackish 
at their entrances. A mile above the 
second = — m — a 
village. e or framings of the 
houses were standing, but the boards 
that had composed their sides and 
— did not Far — this vil- 

were some large fishing weirs, 
but I saw nobody attending them. 
These weirs were composed of pieces 
of wicker-work made of small rods, 
some closer than others, according to 
the size of the fish intended to be 
— in them. These pieces of 
wicker-work (some of whose superficies 
are at least twenty feet b vo) are 
fixed up edgewise in shallow water by 
strong poles or piekets that stand firm 
in the ground. Behind this ruined 
village is a plain of a few miles’ ex- 
tent, hovered’ with the largest pine- 
trees that I ever saw. This was the 
more remarkable as the elevated 
ground on most other of this 
west side of the sound was rather 

ed. 


nak 

From this place I crossed over to 
the other, or east side of the sound, 
ing an arm of it that runs in 


to not far. I now 
"i had before conjectured, 


. — the north end of our la 

upon the mainland, I o 
served a village, and there I landed. 
'The inhabitants of it were not so 
lite as those of the other I had 
just visited. But this cold reception 
—— 2 great measure, if not en- 
, 
ved 
following me wherever I went; and 
several times by expressive signs 
marking his impatience that I should 
be 2 1 I attempted in vain to 
soothe him by presents, 


owing to one chief, who 
not let me her Íre houses, | trod: 


but though | i 


he did not refuse them, they did not 
alter his behaviour. — of the 
young women, better pleased with us 
than was their inhospitable chief, 
dressed themselves itiously in 
their best apparel; and, assembling 
in a body, welcomed us to their vil 

By joining in a song which was 

from or disagreeable. The day 
being now far spent, I proceeded for 
the shi por the north end of the 
large island, meeting in my way with 
several canoes laden sardines 
which had been just some- 
where in the east corner of the sound. 
When I got on board, I was informed 


made our people irre d res 


which they — 
most singular, two silver tabl 
were Mm from them, which, 
from their 


of these strangers wore them round 
his neck by way of ornament. These 
visitors also appeared to be more plen- 
tifully supplied with iron than the 
inhabitants of the sound. 

The mizzen-mast being finished, it 
was got in and rigged on the 21st; 
and the carpenters were set to work 
to make a new fore-topmast to re- 
place the one that had been carried 
away some time before. Next morn- 
ing, about $ o'clock, we were visited 
by a number of strangers in twelve or 
fourteen canoes, They came into the 
cove from the southward, and as soon 
as they had turned the point of it, 
they stopped and lay drawn up in a 

y above half-an-hour about 200 or 
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ied their notes with the most regu- 

motions of their hands, or beating 
in concert with their dles on the 
sides of the canoes, and making other 
very expressive gestures. At the end 
of each song they remained silent a 
few seconds, and then in, 
sometimes pronouncing the word 
** hooee!"" forcibly, asachorus. After 
entertaining us with this specimen of 
their music, which we listened to 
with admiration for above half-an- 
hour, they came alongside the ships 
and bartered what they had to dispose 
of. Some of our old friends of the 
sound were now found to be amongst 
them, and they took the whole man- 

ment of the traffic between us and 
the strangers, much to the advantage 
of the latter. 

Our attendance on these visitors 
being finished, Captain Clerke and I 
went in the forenoon with two boats 
to the village at the west point of the 
sound, When I was there the day be- 
fore, I had observed that plenty of grass 
gr near it; and it was necessary to 

ay in a quantity of this as food for 


tions of friendship which I had ex- 
ienced and the moment 


perie before ; 
we landed I 7 some mi my 
e to n their operation of ent- 
— 1 — gos the least imagina- 
tion that the natives could make any 
objection to our furnishing ourselves 
1 to be o n» 
em, t was necessary for us. 
However, I was mistaken; for, the 
moment that our men to cut, 
some of the inhabitants interposed, 


and would not permit them to proceed, 
. ** makook," that is, 
must first it. I was now in one 
of the houses, but as soon as I heard 
of this I went to the field, where I 
found about a dozen of the natives, 
ds pros thet in this place. 
e grass that grew 
bargained with them for it, and 
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take, for the liberal manner in which 
I had paid the first pretended pro- 
prietors brought fresh demands upon 
me from others; so that there did 
not seem to be a single blade of grass, 
that had not a separate owner, and so 
many of them were to be satisfied 
that I very soon emptied my pockets, 
When they found that I really had 
nothing more to give, their impor- 
tunities ceased, and we were itted 
to cut wherever we enl, eid as 
much as we choose to away. 

Here I must observe that I have no- 
where in my several voyages met 
with any uncivilised nation or tribe 
who sueh strict notions of their 
having a right to the exclusive pro- 
perty of everything that their country 

uces, as the inhabitants of this 
sound. At first they wanted our 
people to pay for the wood and water 
that they carried on board; and had 
I been upon the spot when these de- 
mands were made, I should certainly 
have complied with them. Our work- 
men in my absence thought differ- 
ently, for they took but little notice 
of such claims ; and the natives, when 
they found that we were determined 
to pay boe at last ceased to 

. But they made a merit of 
necessity ; and freqnently afterwards 
took occasiou to remind us that they 
had given us wood and water out of 
friendship.! 

When we had completed all our 
operations at this village, the natives 
and we parted very good friends, and 
we got back to the ships in the after- 
noon. 


The three quo. days were em- 
ployed in getting ready to put to sea; 
— sails were bent; the observatories 
and instruments, brewing vessels, and 
other things were moved from the 
shore ; some small spars for different 


l Similar to the behaviour of the 
natives of Nootka on this occasion 
was that of another tribe of Indians 
— 2 north, n 57° 187 to 

e W preceded Cap- 
tain Cook eal three years, in a voy- 
age to the coast of America 

of California. 
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uses, and pieces of timber which 
might be occasionally sawn into boards 
were pre and put on board; and 
both ships were cleared and put into 
asailing condition. Everything being 
now ready, in the morning of the 
26th I intended to have put to sea ; 
but both wind and tide ng against 
us, was obliged to wait till noon, 
when the south-west wind was suc- 
ceeded by a calm, and, the tide turn- 
ing in our favour, we cast off the 
moorings, and with our boats towed 
the ships out of the cove. After this 
we had variable light airs and calms 
till four in the afternoon, when a 
breeze sprung up northerly, with very 
thick hazy weather. The mercury in 
the barometer fell unusually low; and 
we had every other forerunner of an 
approaching storm, which we had 
reason to expect would be from the 
southward. This made me hesitate 
a little, as night was at hand, whether 
1 should venture to sail, or wait till 
the next morning. But my anxious 
impatience to proceed upon the voy- 
age, and the fear of losing this oppor- 
tunity of getting out of the sound, 
making a greater impression on my 
mind than any apprehension of im- 
mediate danger, I determined to put 
to sea at all events. 

Our friends the natives attended us 
till we were almost out of the sound ; 
some on board the ships and others in 
their canoes. One of their chiefs, 
who had some time before attached 
himself to me, was amongst the last 
who left us. Having before he went 
bestowed upon him a small present, 
J] received in return a beaver-skin of 
much greater value, This called upon 
me to make some addition to m 
5 

t upon m ce 
of the beaver-skin cloak which he 
then wore, and of which I knew he 
was particularly fond. Struck with 
this instance of generosity, and de- 
sirous that he should be no sufferer 
by his friendship to me, I presented 
aegro pergit rhe 

ilt; the possession of which made 
him completely happy. He, and also 
many others of his countrymen, im- 


portuned us much to them an- 
other visit; and by v ef encour- 
agement promised to lay in a good 
2 — I make no e that 
comes after me to thi 

wil find the natives pre nm 
cordingly, with no inconsiderable 
supply of an article of trade which, 
they could observe, we were eager to 
possess, and which we found could be 
purchased to great ad van 

Such particulars about the country 
and its inhabitants as came to our 
knowledge during our short stay, and 
have not been mentioned in the 
course of the narrative, will furnish 
— for the two following Chap- 


CHAPTER II. 


Ox my arrival in this inlet I 
honoured it with the name of King 


George's Sound, but I afterwards fi 
that it is called Nootka by the natives. 
The entrance is situated in the east 


corner of Hope Bay, in the Latitude 
of 49° 33’ N. and in the Loogitude of 
233'12' E. The east coast of that 


m the way from Breakers Point 


tween three and four miles. Within 
these —— the sound widens con- 
siderably, and extends in to the north- 


ward four | t least, exclusi 
of the — — — = 
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not a speck remaining onthem, though 
in qeu they were much higher. 
In the middle of the sound are a num- 
ber of islands of various sizes. The 
depth of water in the middle of the 
sound, and even close home to some 
parts of its shore, is from forty-seven 
to ninety fathoms, and perhaps more. 
The harbours and anchoring-places 
within its circuit are numerous, but 
we had no time to survey them. The 
cove in which our ships lay is on the 
east side of the sound and on the east 
side of the largest of theislands. Itis 
covered from the sea, but has little else 
to recommend it, being exposed to 
the south-east winds, which we found 
to blow with great violence; and the 
devastation they make sometimes was 
apparent in many places. 

he land bordering upon the sea- 
coast is of a middling height and 
level, but within the sound it rises 
almost everywhere into steep hills, 
which in their general formation, 
ending in -— “4 blunted tops, with 
some sharp though not very prominent 
ri 2 us Some of these 


h may be reckoned high, while. 


others of them are of a very moderate 
height; but even the highest are en- 
ti remm 
thickest 


times spots upon the sides of some of 
the hills which are bare, but they are 
few in comparison of the whole, though 
sufficiently point out the general 
disposition of these hills. Pro- 
perly speaking, they have no soil 
upon them except a kind of compost 
need from rotten mosses and trees 
of the depth of two feet or more. 
Their foundations are therefore to be 
considered as nothing more than stu- 
pendous rocks of a whitish or 
cast where they have been 
the weather 2 ut DE broken — 
appeared to be of a bluish- colour, 
ike that universal sort Shieh were 
found at Kerguelen's Land. The 
rocky shores are a contin mass 
and the little coves in the 


ments of it, with a few other 
All 


frag- | had 
pebbles. | season 
these coves are furnished with a! many more might be 
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great quantity of fallen wood lying in 
8 carried in by the tide, 
and with rills of fresh water sufficient 
for the use of a ship, which seem to 
be supplied entirely from the rains 
and fogs that hover about the tops of 
the hills. For few springs can be ex- 

in so rocky a country, and the 
resh water found farther up the 


sound most probably arose from the 
melting of the snow, there being no 
room to t that any large river 


falls into the sound, either from 
strangers coming down it or from any 
other circumstance. The water of 
these rills is perfectly clear, and dis- 
solves soap my 

The weather during our stay corre- 
sponded pretty nearly with that which 
we had experienced off the coast. 
That is, when the wind was anywhere 
between N. and W. the weather was 
fine and clear; but if to the S. of W. 
hazy, with rain. The climate, as far 
as we had any experience of it, is in- 
finitely milder than that on the east 
coast of America under the same 
parallel of latitude. The mercury in 
the thermometer never even in the 
night fell lower than 42°, and very 
often in the day it rose to 60°. No 
such thing as was perceived in 
any of the low ground, on the con- 
trary, vegetation had made a consider- 
able progress, for I met with grass 
that was already above a foot long. 

The trees which chiefly compose the 
woods are the Canadian pine, white 
cypress, Oypressus thyoides, the wild 
pine, with two or three other sorts of 
pine less common. The first two 
make up almost two-thirds of the 
whole, and at a distance might be 
mistaken for the same tree, as they 
both run upinto pointed spire-liketops; 
but they are easily distinguished on 


to | coming nearer from their colour, the 


cypress being of a much paler green 
or shade, then the other.. The trees 
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narrowsphere of our researches. About 
the rocks and verge of the woods we 
found strawberry plants, some rasp- 
berry, currant, and gooseberry bushes, 
which were all in a most flourishing 
state, with a few small black alder- 
trees, There are likewise a species of 
sow-thistle, grass, some erow's- 
foot, which — a very fine crimson 
flower; and two sorts of Anthericum, 
one with a large orange flower, and 
the other with a blue one, We also 
found in these situations some wild 
rose-bushes which were just budding; 
2 great quantity of young leeks with 
triangular leaves; a small sort of 
grass; and some water-cresses, which 
grow about the sides of the rills ; be- 
sides t abundance of Andromeda. 
Within the woods, besides two sorts 
of underwood shrubs unknown to us, 
are mosses and ferns. Of the first of 
which are seven or eight different 
sorts, of the last not above three or 
four; and the species of both are 
mostly such as are common to Europe 
and America. 

The account that we can give of the 
quadrupeds is taken from the skins 
which the natives brought to sell, and 
these were — 80 —€— with 
respect to the distinguishin 8, 
such as the paws, tails, — — 
that it was impossible even to guess 
at the animals to which they belonged, 
though others were so perfect, or at 
least so well known, that they left no 
room to doubt about them. 

Of these the most common were 
bears, deer, foxes, and wolves. The 
bear- skins were in great numbers, few 


of them very large, but in general of 
a shining black colour. The deer- 
skins were scarcer, and they seem to 


to that sort called the fallow- 
deer the historians of Carolina, 
though Mr Pennant! thinks it quite a 
different species from ours, and distin- 


1 The — €— and an- 
tiquary, whose “British Zoology,” 
„History of Quadrupeds," ** Arctic 
Zoology,” &e., are less remembered 
and reli A ae nee Dens 
in Scotland and in Wales, and his 
** Account of London.” 


belon 


SKINS BROUGHT FOR SALE. 
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ishes it pop Annie o inian 

eer. The foxes are in great plenty, 
and of several varieties; some of their 
skins being quite yellow, with a black 
tip to the tail; others of a deep or 
reddish yellow intermixed with black ; 
and a third sort of a whitish grey or 
ash-colour, also intermixed with black. 
Our people used to apply the name of 
fox or wolf indiscriminately when the 
skins were so mutilated as to leave 
room for a doubt; but we got at last 
an entire wolf-skin with the head on, 
and it was grey. Besides the common 
sort of marten, the pine-marten is also 
here, and another, whose skin is of a 
lighter brown colour than either, with 
coarser hair; but is not so common, 
and is phus only a mere variety 
arisi m age or some other acci- 
dental circumstance. The ermine js 
also found at this place, but is rare 
and small; nor isthe hair remarkably 


fine, thou the animal appeared to 
be y white; and squirrels are 
of the common sort, but the latter is 
— ———— — 

colour running along th 
—— "n 


We were clear as to the existence of 
all the animals already mentioned, 
but there are two others besides which 
we could not distinguish with suffi- 
cient certainty. Of the first of these 
we saw none of the skins but what 
were or tanned like leather. 
The natives wear them on some occa- 
sions, and from the size as well as 
thickness they were generally con- 
cluded to belong to the elk or moose- 
deer, though some of them perhaps 
might belong to the buffalo. The other 
animal, which seems by 
rare, was guessed to be a 
of the wild cat or lynx. The Tength 
of the skins without the head, w. 
none of them had, was about two feet 

covered with 
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silver hairs are often so predominant 
that the whole animal acquires a cast 
of that kind. The tail is only three 
incheslong, and has a black tip. The 
whole skin being by the natives called 
“‘wanshee," that most probably is 
their name for this animal. Hogs, 
dogs, and goats have not as yet found 
their way to this place. Nor do the 
natives seem to have any knowledge 
of our brown rats, to which, when 
they saw one on board the ships, they 
applied the name they give to squir- 
rels. And though they called our 
goats “ eineetla," this most probably 
is their name for a young deer or 
fawn. s 

The sea-animals seen off the coast 
were whales, porpoises, and seals. 
The last of these seem only of the 
common sort, judging from the skins 
which we saw here ; their colour being 
either silvery, yellowish, plain, or 
2 with black. The porpoise is 

e Phocena, I have chosen to refer 
to this class the sea-otter, as living 
mostly in the water, It might have 
been sufficient to have mentioned 
that this animal abounds here, as it 
is fully described in different books 
taken from the accounts of the Rus- 
sian adventurers in their expeditions 
eastward from Kamtschatka, if there 
had not been a small difference in 
one that we saw. We for some time 
entertained doubts whether the many 
skins which the natives brought really 
belonged to this animal, as our only 
reason for being of that opinion was 
founded on the size, colour, and fine- 
ness of the fur; till a short while be- 
fore our pens 
that had 


in each jaw ; two of those of the lower 
being very minute, und placed 
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without at the base of the two middle 
ones. In these circumstances it seems 
to disagree with those found by the 
Russians, and also in not having the 
outer toes of the hind feet skirted 
with a membrane. There seemed 
also a ter variety in the colour of 
the skins than is mentioned by the 
describers of the Russian sea-otters. 
These changes of colour certainly 
take place at the different gradations 


of life. The very young ones had 
brown hair, which was coarse, with 


very little fur underneath, but those 
of the size of the entire animal which 
eame into our ion had a con- 
siderable quantity of that substance; 
and both in that eolour and. state the 
sea-otters seem to remain till they 
haveattained their full growth. After 
that they lose their black colour, and 
assume a deep brown or sooty colour; 
but have then a greater quantity of 
very fine fur and scarcely any ang 
hairs. Others, which we suspec' 

to be still older, were of a chestnut 
2 4 and a few Ee were 2m 
that even i a 

yellow colour, Tre fur of R id. 
mals, as mentioned iu the Russian 


accounts, is certainly softer and finer 
than that of others we know of, 
and therefore the discovery of this 


part of the continent of North Ame- 
rica, where so valuable an article of 
commerce may be met with, cannot 
be a matter of indifference. 


are soshy, that in all eem 


| from onr English ones; a bluish jay 
ie; common wrens, which 


eagles with white heads and tails, 
which, thongh they seem principally 
to t the coast, come into the 
sound in bad weather and 
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h upon the trees. Amongst some 
othe binds of which ihe mative either 
rought ents or dried skins, we 
— distinguish a small species of 
hawk, a heron, and the Alcyon or 
large-crested American kingfisher. 
There are also some which, I believe, 
are not mentioned, or at least vary 
very considerably from the accounts 
iven of them by any writers who 
ve treated professedly on this part 
of natural history. The first two of 
these are species of woodpeckers; 
one less than a thrush, of a black 
colour above, with white spots on the 
wings, a crimson head, neck, and 
breast, and a yellowish, olive-coloured 
belly, fom — last 3 
it might naps not improperly 
called the yellow-bellied. woodpecker. 
ie uen * a : Mere -— 
elegant bird, of a wn colour 
on the upper part, richly waved with 
black, except about the head, the 
belly of a reddish cast, with round 
black spots, a black spot on the 
breast, and the under side of the wings 
and tail of a plain scarlet colour, 
though blackish above; with a erim- 
son streak running from the angle of 
the mouth.a little down the neck on 
each side. The third and fourth are 
a small bird of the finch kind, about 
the size of a linnet, of a dark heces d 
colour, whitish below, with a blac 
head and neck and white bill, and a 
sand-piper of the size of a small 
igeon, of a dusky brown colour, aud 
white below except the throat and 
breast, with a white band across 
the wings. There are also humming- 
birds; which yet seem to differ from 
the numerous sorts of this delicate 
animal already known, unless they 
be a mere variety of the Trochilus 
colubris of Linneus. These perhaps 
inhabit more to the southward, and 
spread northward as the season ad- 
vances, because we saw none at first, 
though near the time of our depar- 
ture the natives brought them to the 
ships in great numbers — The birds 
which frequent the waters and the 
shores are not more numerous than 
the The quebrantaluesos ” 


[or ospreys}, gulls, and shags, were 
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seen off the coast; and the last two 
also frequent the sound. They are 
of the common sorts, the shags being 
our cormorant or water-crow. We 
saw two sorts of wild ducks; one 
black, with a white head, which 
were in considerable flocks; the other 
white, with a red bill, but of a larger 
size; and the ter lumme, or 
diver, found in our northern coun- 
tries. There were also seen, once or 
twice, some swans fl across the 
sound te the northward, but we knew 
nothing of their haunts. On the 
shores, besides the sand-piper de- 
scribed above, we found another about 
the size of a lark, which bears a 
affinity to the“ burre;" and a Sore 
differing very little from our common 
sen- 


Fish are more plentiful in quantit. 
than birds, though the variety is ade 
very great; : 
cumstances it is probable that even 
the variety is considerably inereased 
at certain seasons. The principal 
sorts, which we found in great num- 
bers, are the common herring, but 
scarcely exceeding seven inches in 
length ; & smaller sort, which is the 
same with the anchovy or sardine, 
though rather larger; a white or sil- 
ver-coloured bream, and another of a 
ptm colour, with many narrow 
ngitudinal blue stripes. 

2 sardines, doubtless, come 
in Shoals, and only at stated 
seasons, as is common with that sort 
offish. The bream of both sorts may 
be reckoned the next to these in quan- 
tity ; and the full-grown ones weighed 
atleastapound. The other fish, whi 
are all searce, are a small brown kind 
of *' sculpin," such as is found on the 
coast of Norway ; another of a brown- 
ish red cast ; fish ; a one 
somewhat resembling the 
with a tough skin destitute of scales; 
and now and then, towards the time 
of our leaving the sound, the natives 
— brownish cod spotted 
with white, and a red fish of the same 
size, which some of our av said 
they had seen in the Straits Mx 
lan; besides another differing 
Írom the hake. There are also con- 


bom d m " 
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siderable numbers of those fish called 
the Chimere, or little sea-wolves, by 
some, which is akin to and about the 
size of the ** allo" or elephant- 
fish. Sharks likewise sometimes fre- 
quent the sound, for the natives have 
some of their teeth in their possession ; 
and we saw some pieces of ray or 
skate which — to have been 
pretty large. The other marine ani- 
mals that ought to be mentioned here 
area small craciated Medusa or blub- 
ber; star-fish which differ somewhat 
from the common ones; two small 
sorts of crabs, and two others which 
the natives brought, one of them of a 
thick, tough, tinous consistence, 
and the — a sort of membranaceous 
tube or pipe; both which are ee 
taken from the rocks. And we also 
purchased from them once a very large 
cuttle-fish. There is abundance of 
large mussels about the rocks ; many 
sea-ears ; and we often saw shells of 
pretty large plain Chama. The smaller 
sorts are some Z'rochi of two species ; 
a curious Murex, rugged wilks, and a 
snail, all which are probably pecu- 
liar to this ; at least I do not 
recollect to have seen them in any 
near the same latitude in 
ere. There are besides 
these some small plain cockles, lim- 
ts; and some strangers who came 
into the sound, wore necklaces of a 
small bluish volute, or Paname. 
Many of the mussels are a span in 
length, and some having pretty 1 
pearls, which, however, are both badly 
sha and coloured. We may con- 
clude that there is red coral in the 
sonnd or somewhere upon the coast ; 
some thick pieces or branches having 
been seen in the canoes of the natives. 
The only animals of the reptile kind 
observed here, and found in the woods, 
were brown snakes two feet —— 
whitish stripes on the back and sides, 
which are harmless, as we often saw 
the natives carry them alive in their 
hands; and brownish water-lizards, 
ius rie eana Pregunte 
which frequented the small standing 
ls about the rocks. The insect 
seem to be more numerous. For 
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fitted to their appearing abroud was 
only beginning, we saw four or five 
ditferent sorts of butterflies, none of 
which were uncommon ; a good many 
humble bees; some of our common 

berry moths ; two or three sorts 
of flies; a few beetles; and some mos- 
quitoes, which probably may be more 
numerous and troublesome, in a com- 
try so fall of wood, during the summer, 
— — nt this time they did little 
mischief. 

As tothe mineral substances in this 
country, though we found both iron 
and copper here, there is little reason 
to believe that either of them belon; 
to the place. Neither were the ores 
— metal seen, if we except a coarse, 

y earthy or ochry substance used 
by the natives in painting themselves, 
which probably may contain a little 
iron, with a white and black pigment 
—— for the same 2 t we 

id not proeure imens of them, 
and therefore pate positively deter- 
mine what are their component 
Besides the stone or rock that consti- 
tutes the mountains and shores, which 


sometimes contains pieces of very 
coarse quartz, we found amo; 2 


natives things made of a 
ite, thongh not com- 


granite, 
pact or fine grained ; a greyish whet- 
stone; the common oil-stone of our 
o quens in coarser and finer pieces ; 
and some black bits which are little 
inferior to the hone-stone. The natives 
also use the transparent leafy ** glim- 
mer," or muscovy glass ; a brown 
—— sort; and they sometimes 
rought to us pieces of rock crystal, 
— — The first two 
are probably found near the as 
they seemed to be in ble 
quantities; but the latter seems to be 
brought from a greater distance, or is 
very scarce, for our visitors always 
parted with it reluctantly. Some of 
the pieces were octangular, and had 
ien pearance of being formed into 
art. 


monly pretty 
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fleshiness seem ever to swell into cor- 
pulence ; and many of the older people 
are rather spare or lean. The vi 
of most of them is round and fall, 
and sometimes also broad, with large 
prominent cheeks; and above these 
the face is frequently much — 
or seems fallen in quite across 
the temples; the nose also flattening 
at its base, with pretty wide nostrils 
and a rounded point. The forehead 
rather low; the eyes small, black, and 
rather languishing than sparkling; 
the mouth round, with large round 
thickish lips; the teeth tolerably 
E ot and well set, but not remark- 
y white. They have either no 
beards at all, which was most com- 
monly the case, or a small thin one 
upon the point of the chin, which 
does not arise from any natural defect 
of hair on that part, but from pluck- 
ing it out more or less; for some of 
them, and particularly the old men, 
have not only considerable beards ali 
over the chin, but whiskers or mous- 
taches both on the upper lip and 
running from thence towards the lower 
w obliquely downward. Their eye- 
tow are also scanty, and always 
narrow; but the hair of the head is 
in great abundance, very coarse and 
strong, and without a single exception 


black, straight, and lank, or hangin; 
down — 1 te shoulders. The oa 
i the arms and body have no 
icular mark of beauty or elegance 
their formation, bnt are rather 
el ; and the limbs in all are very 
small in proportion to the other parts, 
res ed or d n with large 
feet and projecting 
ankles. is last defect seems in a 
great measure to arise from their sit- 
boo. de much on their hams or knees, 

in their canoes and houses. 

Thoir colour we could never posi- 
tively determine, as their bodies were 
incrusted with paint and dirt, though 
in icular cases, when these were 


ME cos southern nations. hair obit. 
dren, whose skins had never been 
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stained with paint, also equalled ours 
in whiteness. During their youth 


some of them have no disagreeable 
look, if compared to the generality of 
the people; but this seems to be en- 
tirely owing to the icular anima- 
tion attending that period of life, for 


tween | after attaining a certain age there is 


hardly any distinction. Upon the 
whole, a very remarkable sameness 
seems to characterise the counten- 
2 of the whole nation; a dull 
phlegmatie want of expression, with 
very little variation, — eea 
marked in all of them. e women 
are nearly of the same size, colour, 
and form with the men, from whom 
it is not easy to distinguish them, as 
they possess no natural delicacies suffi- 
cient to render their persons agreeable ; 
and any one was seen, even 
amongst those who were in the prime 
of life, who had the least pretensions 
to be ealled handsome. 

Their common dress is a flaxen gar- 
ment, or mantle, ornamented on the 
upper edge by a narrow strip of fur, 
and at Meere de. n qo 
tassels. It passes under the left arm, 
and is tied over the right shoulder by 
a p — and one behind, near 
its middle, by which means both 
arms are free; and it hangs evenly, 
covering the left side, but leaving 

ht open, "ri from the loose 


of the edges it, unless 
when the — Bg sorte a 
girdle (of coarse Matting or woollen) 
round the waist, which 1s often done, 
Over this, which reaches below the 
knees, is worn a small cloak of the 
same substance, likewise fringed at the 
lower In shape this resembles 
a round dish-cover, bei i 
— in the middle, 
a hole just large enough to admit the 
EG and then, resting upon the 
shoulders, it covers the arms to the 
| elbows and the body as far 
| waist. Their head is covered 
of a truncated cone, 
pot, made of fine 


a round or poi 
knob or a of leathern 


and there isa 
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the chin to prevent its blowing off. 
Besides the above dress, which is com- 
mon to both sexes, the men frequently 
throw over their other garments the 
skin of a bear, wolf, or sea-otter, with 
the 2 — outward, and tie it as a cloak 
near the upper part, wearing it some- 
times before 1 and sometimes behind, 
In rainy weather they throw a coarse 
mat about their shoulders. They 
have also woollen garments, which, 
however, are little in use, The hair is 
commonly worn hanging down loose ; 
but some, when they have no cap, tie it 
in a bunch on the crown of the head. 
Their dress upon the whole is con- 
venient, and would by no means be 
inelegant were it kept clean. But as 
they rub their bodies constantly over 
with a red paint of a clayey or coarse 
ochry substance mixed with oil, their 
garments by this means contract a 
rancid offensive smell and a greasy 
nastiness. So that they make a very 
wretched dirty appearance; and what 
is still worse, their heads and their 
garments swarm with vermin, which, 
so depraved is their taste for cleanli- 
ness, we used to see them pick off with 
t composure and eat. 

Though their bodies are always 
covered with red quon Der faces are 
cften stained with a black, a bright 
red, or a white colour, by way of 
ornament. The last of these gives 
them a ghastly, disgusting aspect. 
They also strew the brown martial 
mica upon the paint, which makes it 
glitter. The ears of many of them 
are perforated in the lobe, where they 
make a pretty large hole, and two 
others higher up on the outer edge. 
In these holes they hang bits of bone, 

“quills fixed upon a leathern thong, 
small shells, bunches of woollen tas- 


sels, or pieces of thin copper, which 
our could never supplant, The 
septum of the nose in many is also 


perforated, through which they draw 
& piece of soft cord ; and others wear 


at the same place small thin pieces of 
iron, brass, or copper, ost 
like a horseshoe, the narrow opening 


of which receives the septum so as that 


the two points may gently pinch it, 
2 us hangs over the 
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upper lip. The rings of our brass but- 
tons, which they eagerly 

were appropriated to this use, About 
their wrists they wear bracelets or 
bunches of white bugle beads, made 
of a conie shelly substance ; bunches 
of thongs with tassels; or a broad, 
black, shining, horny substance, of 
one piece. And about their ankles 
they also uently wear many folds 
of leathern thongs, or the sinews of 
animals twisted to a considerable 
thickness. 

Thus far of their ordinary dress and 
boise geri ret nr have some that 
seem to 0 y on extraordinary 
occasions, either when they exhibit 
themselves as strangers, in visits of 
ceremony, or when they go to war, 
Amongst the first may be considered. 
the skins of animals, such as wolves 
or bears, tied on in the usual manner, 
but ornamented at the edges with 
broad borders of fur, or of the woollen 
stuff manufactured by them, ingeni- 
ously wrought with various 
These are worn either separately or 
over their other common garments. 
On such occasions the most common 
headdress is a quantity of withe, or 
half-beaten bark, wrapped about the 
head, which at the same time has 
various la feathers, particularly 
those of eagles, stuck in it, or is en- 
tirely covered, or we may say powdered, 
with small white feathers. The face, 
at the same time, is variously painted, 
having its upper and lower parts of 
different colours, the strokes i 
like fresh gashes ; or it is M 
with a kind of tallow, mixed with 
DEM is A: — — 
a great variety o ar figures. 
appears like je work.  Some- 
times, again, the hair is se iuto 
small n which are tied at inter- 
vals of about two inches, to the end, 
with thread ; and others tie it together 
brancie of ton Creme IPIS 

ranches o thyoides in 
it. d ee they have a truly 
Savage a i 
but this is ee gree abe. 
they assume what may be called their 
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masks or visors applied on the face, 
or to the u part of the head or 
forehead. Some of these resemble 
human faces, furnished with hair, 
beards, and eye-brows; others, the 
heads of birds, particularly of eagles 
and ‘‘quebrantahuesos ;” and many, 
the heads of land and sea animals, 
such as wolves, deer, porpoises, and 
others. But in general these repre- 
sentations much exceed the natural 
size; and they are painted, and often 
strewed with pieces of the foliaceous 
mica, which makes them glitter, and 
serves to augment their enormous de- 
formity. They even exceed this some- 
times, and fix on the — of the 
head large pieces of carved work, re- 
sémbling the prow of a canoe, painted 
in the same manner, and projecting 
to a considerable distance, So f 

are they of these disguises, that I have 
seen one of them put his head into a 
tin kettle he had got from us, for want 
of another sort of mask. Whether 
they use these extravagant uerade 
ornaments on any particular religious 
occasion or diversion ; or whether they 
be put on to intimidate their enemies 
when they go to battle, by their mon- 
strous appearance, or as decoys when 
they go to hunt animals, is uncertain. 
But it may be concluded that if tra- 
vellers or voyagers in an ignorant and 
credulous age, when many unnatural 
or marvellous to 


beings partaking 
and beast; more especially when, 
besides the heads of animals on the 
human shoulders, they might have 
seen the whole bodies of their men- 
monsters covered with quadrupeds’ 
fh, nly dress amongst the l 

only smo people 
of Nootka observed by us that patens 
guest e to war, is a thick 
eathern mantle doubled, which from 
its size a) to be the of an 
elk or tanned, 


fasten on in the common manner; and 
it is so contrived that it may reach 
not cover the breast quite to the 
throat, falling at the same time 
almost to the heels. It is sometimes 
ingeniously painted in different com- 
partments, and is not Lag Ei 
strong to resist arrows, but, as they 
informed us by signs, even spears 
cannot pierce it, so that it may be 
considered as their coat of or 
most complete defensive armour. 
Upon the same ey some- 
times wear a kind of leathern cloak, 
covered with rows of dried hoofs of 
deer di horizontally, appended 
by leathern thongs co with 
quills; which when they move make 
a loud rattling noise, almost equal to 
that of many bells. It seems 
dou however, whether this part 
of their garb be intended to strike 
terror in war, or only is to be con- 
sidered as belonging to their eccentric 
ornaments on ceremonions occasions, 
for we saw one of their musical en- 
tertainments conducted by a man 
dressed in this sort of eloak, with his 
mask on, and shaking his rattle. 
„Though these people cannot be 
viewed without a kind of horror when 
equi in such extravagant dresses, 
yet when divested of them and beheld 
in their common habit and actions, 
they have not the least appearance of 
ferocity isting: countenances; and 
seem on the contrary, as observed 
already, to be of a quiet, phlegmatie, 
and inactive di tion, destitute in 
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blicly on other occasions, seem 
ittle more than short sentences, or 
rather single words, forcibly repeated 
and constantly in one tone and degree 
of strength, accompanied only with 
a single gesture, which they use at 
every sentence, jerking their whole 
body a little forward by bending the 
knees, their arms hanging down by 
their sides at the same time. 

Though there be but too much 
reason, from their bringing to sale 
human skulls and bones, to infer 
that they treat their enemies with a 
degree of brutal cruelty, this cireum- 
stance rather marks a qe agree- 
ment of character with that of almost 
every tribe of uncivilised man in 
every age and in every part of the 
globe, than that they are to be re- 
proached with any charge of peculiar 
inhumanity. We had no reason to 
judge unfavourably of their disposi- 
tion in this respect. They seem to 
be a docile, courteous, -natured 


other passionate e, as soon for- 
it. I never that these 
ts of passion went farther than the 


parties immediately concerned; the 
spectators not troubling themselves 

mt the quarrel, whether it was 
with any of us or amongst their own 
body, and preserving as much indif- 
ference as if they had not known any- 
thing aboutit. I have oftenseen one 
of them rave and scold, without any 
of his countrymen paying the least 
attention to his agitation, and when 
none of us could 
the object of his di 
cases they never discover the least 
symptom of timidity, bat seem deter- 
mined at all events to punish the 
insult. For even with respect to us 
they never appeared to be under the 
least apprehension of our superiority ; 
but, when any difference happened, 
were just as ready to avenge the 
wrong as amongst ves. 

Their other passions, especially their 
curiosity; appear in some measure to 


lie dormant. For few expressed any | animal 
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desire to see or examine things wholly 
A to them, which, to 
those truly possessed of that passion,’ 
would have appeared astonishing. 
They were always contented to pro- 
cure the articles they knew and 
wanted, regarding 8 else 
with great indifference; nor our 
peana apparel, and manners, so dif- 
erent from their own, or even the 
extraordinary size and construction of 
our ships, seem to excite admiration 
or even attention. One cause 
of this may be their indolence, which 
seems considerable. But on the other 
hand they are certainly not wholly 
unsusceptible of the tender — 
if we may judge from their being so 
fond of music, which is mostly ofi the 
grave or serious but truly pathetic 
sort. They keep the exactest concert 
in their songs, which are often sung 
by great numbers together, as those 

ready mentioned with which they 
used to entertain us in their canoes. 
These are generally slow and solemn ; 
but the music is not of that confined 
sort found amongst many rude nations, 
for the variations are very numerous 
and expressive, and the cadence or 


melody soothing. es 
their fell conces, A sonnets of the 
same grave were frequently su 
by single performers, who 2 tins 
' striking the hand against the 
thigh. owever, the music was 
sometimes varied from its predomi- 
nant solemnity of air, and there were 
instances of stanzas being in a 
more nr and lively strain, and even 
of humour. 
y instruments of music (if 
such they may be called) which I saw 
amongst them were a and a 
small whistle, about an inch long, 
incapable of any variation, 
having but one hole. They use the 
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with one of these whistles, which he 
had in his mouth. The rattles are 
for the most part made in the sha 
of a bird, with a few pebbles in the 
belly; and the tail is the handle, 
They have others, however, that bear 
rather more resemblance to a child's 
rattle, 

In traflicking with us, some of them 
would betray a knavish disposition, 
and carry off our goons without 
making any return. But in general 
it was otherwise ; and we abun- 
dant reason to commend the fairness 
of their conduct. However, their 
eagerness to possess iron and brass, 
and indeed any kind of metal, was so 
great, that few of them could resist 
the temptation to steal it whenever an 
M cere offered. The inhabitants 
of the South Sea Islands, as appears 
from a variety of instances in the 
course of this voyage, rather than be 
idle, would steal anything that they 
could lay their upon, without 
ever considering whether it could be 
of use to them or no. The novelty 
of the object with them was a suffici- 
ent motive for endeavouring by any 
indirect means to get possession of it ; 
which marked that in such cases ae 
were rather actuated by a childis 
curiosity than by a dishonest disposi- 
tion, regardless of the modes of sup- 
plying real wants. The inhabitants 
of Nootka, who invaded our A 
cannot have such apology 
them. They were thieves in the 
strictest sense of the word ; for they 

ilfered nothing from us but what 


they knew be converted to the 

of private utility, and had a 
— value according to their estima- 
tion of thi And it was lucky for 
us that no was ht valu- 


able by them but the single articles 
of our metals. Linen such like 
things were perfectly secure from their 
de: ions; and we could safe] 
leave them hanging out ashore all 
night without watching. „The same 
peu which prompted our Nootka 
ri 


to pilfer us, it was na- 
tural to su uce a 
similar conduct in their 


ith each other. And accordingly we 


135 
had abundant reason to believe, that 
stealing is much practised amongst 
them, and that it chiefly gives rise to 
their quarrels, of which we saw more 
than one instance, 


CHAPTER III. 


THE two towns or villages men- 
tioned in the eourse of my Journal 
seem to be the only inhabited 
of the sound. The number of in- 
habitants in both might be pretty 
exactly computed from the canoes 
that were about the ships the second. 
day after our arrival. amounted. 
to about P wine whic 
moderate allowance, must an 
average have held five penny g 
Butas there were scarcely any women, 
very old men, children, or youths 
amongst them at that time, I think 
it will rather be rating the number of 
the inhabitants of the two towns too 
low if we suppose they could be lesa 
than four times the number of our 
visitors, that is, 2000 in the whole, 
The village at the entrance of the 
sound stands on the side of a risin 
ground, which has a pretty steep 
ascent from the beach to the v. of 
the wood, in which space it is situated. 
in three 


The houses are 
i or rows, risin nally be- 
hind each other, the nd (ee 
that in — and the others less; 
besides a few st li i 
ones at A end. hess D 
interrupted or disjoined at i 
pny 


may be 
or as many, there being n 
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of pine-bark here and there, and have 
only slender mom or rather poles, at 
considerable distances on the outside, 
to whieh they are also tied; but 
within are some larger poles placed 
aslant. The height of the sides and 
ends of these habitations is seven or 
eight feet; but the back part is a 
little higher, by which means the 
—.— that compose the roof slant 
orward, and are laid on loose so as to 
be moved about, either to be put close 
to exclude the rain, or in fair weather 
to be separated to let in the light and 
carry out the smoke. They are, how- 
ever upon the whole, miserable 
dwellings, and constructed with little 
care or ingenuity. For-though the 
side planks be made to fit pretty 
closely in some places, in others they 
are quite open; and there afe no 
regular doors into them, the only 
way of entrance being either by a 
hole, where the unequal length of the 
Dv has accidentally left an. open- 
ng; or in some cases planks are 
made to pass a little beyond each 
other, or overlap, about two feet 
asunder, and the entrance is in this 
"es There are also holes or win- 
ows in the sides of the houses to 
m et pig eek 
or i 
— have tita of 2 before 
them to prevent the rain getting in. 
On the inside one may frequently 
see from one end to the other of these 
of building without interrup- 
tion. For though in general there 
be the rudiments, or ra 
of tions on each side for the 
accommodation of different families, 
y are such as do not intercept the 
sight; and often consist of no more 


house, so that, if they were com- 
plete, the whole might be compared 
to a long seme a double — 

of stalls, and a passage e 
middle. Close to the sides, in each 
of n is a little bench of 
board: five orsix inches higher 
than the rest of the floor, and covered 


with on which the family sit and 
iuh Hum benches are commonly 
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seven or eight feet long, and four or 
five broad. In the middle of the 
floor, between them, is the fireplace, 
which has neither hearth nor chimney. 
In one house, which was in the end of 
a middle range, almost quite separated 
from the rest by a high close parti- 
tion, and the most regular as to de- 
sign of any that I saw, there were 
four of these benches, each of which 
held a single family at a corner, but 
without ua separation by boards; 
and the middle part of the honse ap- 
peared common to them all. 
Their furniture consists chiefly of 
a — chests -— — = 
‘sizes, which are generally pi 
npon each other close to the sides or 
ends of the house, and contain their 
spare garments, skins, masks, and 
other things which they set a value 
upon. Some of these are double, or 
one covers the other as a lid; others 
have a lid fastened with thongs; and 
some of the very large ones have a 
square hole or scuttle cut in the upper 
part, by which the things are put in 
and taken ont. They are often painted 
black, studded with the MÀ 3 
animals, or carved with a 00 
res of birds or 
Their other 


domestic utensils are mostly square 
and oblong pails or buckets to hold 
water and other things ; round wooden 
eups and bowls, and small shallow 
wooden troughs about two feet long, 
out of which they eat their food ; and 
baskets of twigs, bags of matting, xo. 
Their fishing implements and other 
things also lie or — 


that have nothing on 
mats, which are cleaner or of a 
finer sort than those beg A commonly 


A 
A] 
g 
L1 

8 
: 
g 
25 


LI 
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tion of other sorts of filth, lie every- 
where in heaps, and are, I believe, 
never carried away till it becomes 
troublesome from their size to walk 
over — A word, their houses 
are as y as hog-sties; everythin, 
in and about them stinking of fish, 
train-oil, and smoke. 

But amidst all the filth and confu- 
sion that are found in the houses, 
many of them are decorated with 
images. These are nothing more 
than the trunks of very large trees, 
four or five feet high, set =p singly 
or by pairs at the upper end of 
apartment, with the front carved into 
a human face, the arms and hands 
cut out upon the sides, and variously 
painted; so that the whole is a truly 
monstrous figure. The general name 
of these images is klumma; and 
the names of two particular ones, 
which stood abreast of each other, 
three or four feet asunder, in one of 
the houses, were ‘* Natchkoa” and 
**Matseeta." A mat, by way of 
curtain, for the most part hung before 
them, which the natives were not 
willing at all times to remove; and 
when they did unveil them they 
seemed to speak of them in a very 
mysterious manner, It should seem 
that they are at times accustomed to 
make offerings to them; if we can 
draw this inference from ——— 
ing us, as we interpreted their signs, 
to give something to these 
when they drew aside the mats that 
covered them. It was natural from 
these circumstances for us to think 
that they were representatives of their 

or symbols of some religious or 
superstitious objects and yet we had 
proofs of the little real estimation 
they were in, for with a small quantity 
of iron or brass I could have purchased 
all the gods (if their images were such) 
in the place, I did not see one that 
was not offered to me; and I actually 
got two or three of the very smallest 

rt. 


80 

The — - do men 
seems to be that o killing 
land or sea animals, —— 
of their families, for we saw few 
them doing anything in the houses ; 


WOODEN IMAGES. 


up from the in 

er the men have brought them in 
their canoes, The women are also 
sent in the small canoes to gathor 
mussels and other shell-fish, per- 
haps on some other occasions ; for 


they these with as much dex- 
terity as the men, who, when ES 
canoes with them, seem to pay little 
attention to their sex by to 
relieve them from the labour of the 
paddle, nor indeed do they treat them 


with any particular respect or tender- 
ness in other situations. The 


The women were alwa proper! 
clothed, and behaved with the rana Á 
propriety, justly deserving all com- 
mendation for a bashfulness and mo- 
desty becoming thei 


life and em- 
C qu mete ingle visit (as the 
was quite transitory) of a few 

hours. Forit may be easily su 
that on such an occasion most of the 
labour of all the inhabitants of the 
village would cease upon our arrival, 
and an interruption be given even to 
the usual manner of appearing in their 
houses during their more remiss or 
sociable hours, when left to thom- 
selves. We were much better enabled 
to form some j of their dis- 
position, and in some measure even 
of their method — from the 
— — eg! them paid 
canoes; in 


5 ; 
of Tri 
or we 


i it 
—— 
r 


d 
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that they not only eat and sleep fre- 

uently in them, but strip off their 
dothes and lay themselves along to 
bask in the sun, in the same manner 
ns we had seen practised at their 
village. Their canoes of the larger 
sort are, indeed, sufficient] pv 
for that purpose, and ectly 3 
so that, under shelter 
are, except in rain 
more comfortable 
their houses. 

Thongh their food, strictly speak- 
ing, may be said to consist of every- 
thing animal or vegetable that they 
can procure, the quantity of the latter 
bears an exceedingly small proportion 
to that of the former. Their greatest 
reliance seems to be upon the sea as 
affording fish, mussels, and smaller 
shell-fish, and sea-animals. Of the 
first the principal are herrings and sar- 
dines, the two species of bream for- 
merly mentioned, and small cod. But 
the herrings and sardines are not only 
eaten fresh in their season, but like- 
wise serve as stores which, after being 
dried and smoked, are preserved by 
being sewed up in mats, so as to form 
large bales three or four feet square. 
It seems that the h also y 
them with another resource for 
food, which is a vast quantity of roe, 
very euriously p It is strewed 
upon, or, as it were, incrustated about 
small branches of the Canadian pine. 
They also prepare it upon a long nar- 
row sea-grass which grows plentifully 
upon the rocks et water. This 
caviare, if it may be so called, is kept 
in baskets or bags of mat, and used 
occasionally, being first i... in 
water. lt may be consid as the 
winter bread of these people, and has 
no disagreeable taste. also eat 
the roe of some other fish, which from 
the size of its grains must be very 


a skin, the 
weather, mu 
bitations than 


large, but it has a rancid taste and 


smell. It does not that they 


which i do not 
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The Du fr pin a they 
seem to ora proportion 
of their food is the large m , great 
abundance of which are found in the 
sound, "These are roasted in their 
shells, then stuck upon long wooden 
skewers and taken off occasionally as 
wanted, being eaten without any 
other pi tion, though they often 
dip them in oil asa sauce. The other 
marine 8 such as the smal- 
ler shell-fish, though they contribute 
to increase the general stock, are by 
no means to be looked upon as a 
standing or material article of their 
food when com to those just 
mentioned. Of the sea-animals the 
Ld 
amongst them as is the jse, 
the fat or rind of which, = well as 
the flesh, they cut in large pieces, 
and having dried them as they do the 
herrings, eat them without any fur- 
ther preparation. They also prepare 
a sort of broth from this animal in its 
fresh state in a singular manner, put- 
ting pieces of it in a square wooden 
vessel or bucket with water, and then 
throwing heated stones into it. This 
qu they repeat till they think 

contents are sufficiently stewed or 
seethed. They put in the fresh and 
take out the other stones with a cleft 
stick, which seryes as tongs, the ves- 
sel being always placed near the fire 
for that purpose. This is a pretty 
common dish amongst them, and 
from its appearance seems to be 
strong nourishing food. Theoilwhich 
they procure from these and other sea- 
animals is also used by them in great 
quantities, both supping it alone with 
a large scoop or spoon made of horn, 
or mixing it with other food as sauce. 
It may also be presumed that they 
feed upon other sea-animals, such as 
seals, sea-otters, and whales; not only 
from the skins of the two first being 
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no great number of fresh skins or 
pieces of the flesh were seen, The 
same might perhaps be said of the 
land-animals, which, though doubt- 
less the natives sometimes kill them, 
appeared to be scarce at this time, as 
we did not see a single pes of the 
flesh belonging to any of them; and 
though their skins in tolerable 
plenty, it is probable that many of 
these are procured by traffic from other 
tribes. pon the whole, it seems 
plain from a variety of circumstances 
that these people prose almost all 
their animal food m the sea, if we 
except a few birds, of which the gulls 
or sea-fowl, which they shoot with 
their arrows, are the most material. 
As the Canadian pine-branches and 
sea-grass on which the fish-roe is 
strewed may be considered as their 
only winter vegetables, so as the 
spring advances they make use of 
several others as they come jn season. 
The most common of these which we 
observed were two sorts of liliaceous 
roots, one simply tunicated, the other 
ulated upon its surface, called 
e mahkatte and koohquoppa,” 
which have a mild sweetish taste, and 
are mucilaginous and eaten raw. The 
next which they have in t quan- 
tities is a root called “ aheita, re- 
sembling in taste our liquorice, and 
another fern root whose leaves were 
not yet disclosed. They also eat raw 
2 small, sweetish, insipid root 
about the o" 4 M In 
but we were ignorant of the p 
which it belongs; and also of another 
root, which is eand palmated, 
which we saw ig up near the 
village and afterward eat it. It is 
also probable that as the season ad- 
vances they have many others which 
we did not see. For gh there be 
noa ce of cultivation am 


one of the conditions which 
seem to require in all food is, that 
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should be of the bland or less acrid 
kind ; for they would not eat the leek 
or garlic, though they brought vast 
quantities to sell when they under- 
stood we were fond of it. Indeed 
they seemed to have no relish for any 
of our food ; and when offered spiritu- 
ous Hum — them as 
some unna and disgustin, 
to the — Fg P 

Though they sometimes eat small 
marine-animals, in their fresh state, 
raw, it is their comznon to 
roast or broil their food ; for they are 
quite ignorant of our method of boil- 
ing, unless we allow that of - 
ing their porpoise broth is such ; and. 
indeed their vessels, being all of wood, 
are quite insufficient for this purpose. 
Their manner of eating is exactly con- 
sonant to the nastiness of their houses 
and persons; for the trou, and 
platters in which they put their food 
n 
the time they were first made, and the 
dirty remains of a former meal are 
only swept away by the succeedin, 
one. They also tear everythi solid 
or tough to pieces with their hands 
and teeth ; for though they make use 
of their knives to cut off the larger 
portions, they have not as yet thought 
of reducing these to smaller pieces 
and mouthfuls by the same means, 
though obviously more convenient and 
cleanly. But 


messes of the 
i — d 
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most commonly their points were of 
indented bone. The tomahawk is a 
stone, six or eight inches long, point- 
ed at one end, and the other end fixed 
into a handle of wood. This handle 
resembles the head and neck of the 
human figure; and the stone is fixed 
in the a so as to mt an 
enormously large tongue, 
the resemblance uc airone, human 
hair is also fixed to it, This w 

they call **taaweesh" or ‘*tsusk 2 
They have another stone non called 
**seeaik," nine inches of a foot long, 
with a square point. From the num- 
ber of stone weapons and others, we 
might almost conclude that it is their 
custom to engage in close fight ; and 
we had too conyineing proofs that 
their wars are both frequent and 
bloody, from the vast number of 
— — skulls which they brought to 
sell. 

Their manufactures and mechanic 
arts are far more extensive and ingeni- 
ous, whether we rd the design 
or the execution, E could have 
been expected from the natural dis- 
position of the people and the little 
progress that civilisation has made 
amongst them in other respects. The 
flaxen and woollen garments with 
which they cover themselves must 
necessarily engage their first care, and 
are the most material of those that 
can be ranked under the head of manu- 
factures. The former of these are made 
of the bark of a pine-tree, beat into a 
hempen state. It is not spun, but 
after being ly prepared is spread 
upon a stick which is fastened across 
to two others that stand upright. It 
is — — such a manner that the 
manu , who sits on her hams 
at this simple machine, knots it across 
with small plaited threads at the dis- 
tance of half-an-inch from each other. 
Though by this method it be not so 
close or firm as cloth that is woven, 


the bunches between the knots make | th 


it sufficiently impervious to the air, 
hy filling the interstices ; and it has 
e additional advan of being 
softer - — devi e ——— 
garmen man 
tured in the iod e have the 


* 
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strongest resemblance to woven cloth: 
But the various figures which are very 
artificially pod in Miu T 
the supposition of their being wroug| 
in a loom; it being extremely unlikely 
that these people should be so dex- 
terous as to be able to finish such a 
complex work unless immediately by 
e — 2. They are of different 
egrees of fineness; some wens 
our coarsest rugs or blankets, an 
others almost equal to our finest sorts, 
or even softer, and certainly warmer. 
The wool of which they are made seems 
to be taken from animals, as the fox 
and brown lynx, the last of which is 
by far the finest sort, and in its natural 
state differs little from the colour of 
our coarser wools; but the hair with 
irri the pd is also covered 
ing intermixed, its ap nce when 
wrought is somewhat different. The 
ornamental or in these 
garments which are disposed with 
great taste, are commonly of a differ- 
ent colour, being dyed chiefly either of 
a deep brown or of a yellow; the last 
of which, when it is new, equals the 
best in our carpets as to brightness. 
To their — 1 or design in working 
figures m their ents, corre- 
sponds thelr fondness for in 
everything they make of wood, No- 
thing is without a kind of frieze- 
work or the figure of some animal 
upon it; but the most general repre- 
sentation is that of the human face, 
which is often cut out upon birds, 
and the other monstrous figures men- 
tioned before, and even upon their 
stone and their bone weapons. Tho 
general design of all these things is 
ew sufficient to convey a know- 
ledge of the object they are intended 
to represent; but the carving is not 
executed with the nicety that a dex- 
terous artist would bestow even upon 
an indifferent design. The same, 
however, cannot be said of many of 
e httman masks and heads, where 


th show themselves to be ingenious 
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tion. The stro: pensity of this 
people to works of this sort is remark- 
able, in a vast variety of particulars. 
Small whole human figures; repre- 
sentations of birds, fish, and land and 
sea animals; models of their house- 
hold utensils, and of their canoes, 
were found amongst them in great 
abundance. 

The imitative arts being nearl 
allied, no wonder bw to their Less 
in working figures in their garmen 
and pe d them in wood, they 
should add that of drawing them in 
colours. We have sometimes seen 
the whole poe, of ri whale- 
fishe i on the caps they wear. 
"This, though rudely executed, serves 
at least to show that though there be 
no appearance of the knowledge of 
Jetters amongst them, they have some 
notion of a method of commemorating 
and representing actions in a lasting 
way, independently of what nr. be 
recorded in their songs and traditions. 
They have also other figures painted 
on some of their things; but it is 
doubtful if they ought to be considered 
as symbols that have certain establish- 
ed significations, or only the mere 
creation of fancy and caprice. 

Their canoes are of a simple struc- 
ture, but, toappearance, woll calculated 


— d E 
broad, and. about eep. From 
the middle towards each end they 
become gradually narrower, the after- 
or stern ending abruptly or per- 
pendieularly, with a mob on 
sls Lely ais ied e ar 
out, strete! 'orwards and u 
endin in a notched point, or prow, 
considerably higher than the sides of 
the canoe, which run nearly in a 
straight line. For the most they 
are withont any ornament, but some 
havea little carving, and are decorated 
by setting seals’ teeth on the surface, 
like studs; as is the practice on their 
masks and weapons. A few have 
likewise a kind of additional M = 
prow, like a large cutwater, wi 
painted with the figure of some ani- 
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mal. They have no seats, nor any other 
supporters on the inside than several 
round sticks, little thicker than a cane, 
placed across at mid depth. They 
are very light, and their eauh and 
flatness enable them to swim firmly 
without an outrigger, which none of 
them have; a remarkable distinction 
between the navigation of all the Ame- 
TA eg end ae 
0 and tlie ĩ 
In dhe Pacific Ocean. Thei 
are small and light; the shape 


ling 
leaf pointed at the bottom, broadest 
the middle, and gradually losing itself 
in the shaft, the whole being about five 
feet long. They have acquired t 


is last 
is about twenty feet long, four or five 
inches broad, and about half-an-inch 
thick. Each edge, for about two- 
thirds of its length (the other third 
being its handle), is set with sharp 
bone teeth about two inches long. 
Herrings and sardines, and such other 
as come in shoals, are at- 

tacked with this instrument, which is 
struck into the shoal, and the fish are 
canght either upon or between the 
tee Their hooks are made of bone 
and wood, and rather inartificially ; but 
the harpoon with which theystrike the 
whales and lesser sea animals shows a 
great reach of contrivance. It is com- 
Eu. ed peo o bonia, cut into two 
rbs, in which is fixed the oval blade 
ofa e mussel shell, in which is the 
poet of the instrument. To this are 
fastened about two or three fathoms of 
Tope; and to throw this harpoon 
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ner of their catching or killing land 
animals, unless we may suppose that 
they shoot the smaller sorts with their 
arrows, and engage bears or wolves 
and foxes with their spears. They 
have, indeed, several nets, which are 
probably applied to that as 
they frequently threw them over their 
heads, to show their use, when they 
brought them to us for sale. They also 
sometimes decoy animals by covering 
themselves with a skin, and running 
about upon all fours, which they do 
very nimbly, as appeared from the 
specimens of their skill which they 
exhibited to us, making a kind of 
noise or neighing at the same time ; 
and on these occasions the masks, or 
carved heads, as well as the real dried 
heads, of the different animals are put 
on. As to the matetials of which 
they make their various articles, it is 
to be observed that everything of the 
rope kind is formed either from thongs 
of skins and sinews of animals, or from 
the same flaxen substance of which 
their mantles are manufactured. The 
sinews often a tò be of such & 
length, that it might be umed 
they could be of no other l than 
the whale. And same may be 
said of the bones of which — eun 
their ar already men B 
such as their bark-beating instru- 
ments, the points of their spears, and 
the barbs of their ns, 

Their great dexterity in works of 
wood may in some measure be ascri 
to the assistance they receive from iron 
tools. For as far as we know they 
use no other; at least we saw only 
one chisel of bone. And though ori- 

inally their tools must have been of 

different materials, it is not impro- 
bable that many of their improve- 
ments have been made since th 

uired à knowledge of that metal, 


which is now universally used in their | by 


various wooden works. The chisel 
and the knife are the only forms, as far 
as we saw, that iron assumes amongst 
them. The chisel is a long flat piece 
fitted into a handle of A stone 


skin fora Y e 
some of these chisels that were eight 
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or ten inches long, and three or four 
inches broad; but in general they were 
smaller. "The knives are of various 
sizes; some very large; and their 
blades are crooked, somewhat like our 
— but the edge is on the 
k or convex part. Most of them 
that we saw were about the breadth 
and thickness of an iron hoop; and 
their singular form marks that they 
are not of Euro make. Probably 
they are imitations of their own ori- 
ginal instruments used for the same 
They sharpen these iron 
Ioas apon a coarse slate whetstone, 
and likewise keep the whole instru- 
ment constantly bright. 

Iron, which they call **seekemaile" 
(which name they also give to tin and 
all white metals) being familiar to 
these people, it was very natnral for 
us to speculate about the mode of its 
being conveyed to them. Upon our 
arrival in the sound they immediately 
discovered a knowledge of traffic and 
an inclination for it, and we were con- 
vinced afterwards that they had not 
received this ems from a 1 9 
interview with any strangers; but, 
from their method, it pe ae to be 


were 

also well skilled. 
carry on this traffic, may perhaps ad- 
mit of some doubt. For though we 
found amongst them things doubtless 
of European manufacture, or at least 
derived from some civilised nation, 
such as iron and brass, it by no means 
appears that they receive them imme- 
diately from these nations. For we 
never observed the least sign of their 
having seen ships like ours before, 
nor of their having traded with such 
people. ee serve 
to prove this almost — a doubt. 
They were earnest in inquiries, 
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one, on a supposition that any ships 
had been here before, had trafficked 
and supplied themselves with woodand 
water, and had then departed ; for in 
that ease they might reasonably e uem 
we would do the same, They indeed 
expressed no marks of surprise at see- 
ing our ships. But this, as I observed 
before, may be imputed to their natural 
indolence of temper and want of curi- 
osity. Nor were they even startled at 
the report of a musket ; till one day, 
upon their endeavouring to make us 
sensible that their arrows and 

could not penetrate the hide dresses, 
one of our gentlemen shot a musket 
ball through one ôf them folded six 
times. At this they were so much 


sta; that thay plainly discovered 
their ignorance of the effect of fire- 
arms. This was very often confirmed 


afterwards, when we used them at 
their village and other places to shoot 
birds, the manner of which plainly 
confounded them; and our explana- 
tions of the use of shot and ball were 
received with the most significant 
marks of their having no previous 
ideas on this matter. 

Some accounts of a Spanish voyage 
to this coast in 1774 or 1775 had 
reached England before I sailed, but 
the foregoing circumstances suffi- 
ciently prove that these ships had not 
been at Nootka.! Besides this, it 
was evident that iron was too common 
here, was in too many hands, and 
the uses of it were too well known for 
them to have had the first knowledge 
of it so very lately, or indeed at any 
earlier period, by an accidental supply 
from a ship. Doubtless, from the 


em We now know that Captain Cook's 
j well foun 


Latitude 41° 7%, in Lati 
nnd in Latitude 57° 18’. 


the people there never heard of these 
no. ships. Note in Original Edi- 


THEIR IRON TOOLS. 


Gam 
general nse they make of this metal, 
it may be supposed to come from some 
constant source by way of traffic, and 
that not of a very late date, MM 
are as dexterous in using their 

as the longest practice can make 
them. The most probable ^" there- 
fore, by which we can suppose that t. 
get their iron, is by trading for it wi 
other Indian tribes, who cither have 
immediate communication with Euro- 
pean settlements upon the continent, 
or receive it perhaps th several 
intermediate nations. Thesame migkt 
be said An brass ve found 
amongstthem. Whe ese things 
be Dx aad er by way of Hudso 
Bay and Canada from the Indians 
who deal with our traders, and so 
successively aeross from one tribe to 
the other, or whether they be brought 
from the north-western partsof Me 

in the same manner, perhaps cannot 
be easily determined. But it should 
seem that not only the rude materials, 
but some articles in their manufac- 
tured state, find their way hither. 
The brass ornaments for noses, in par- 
ticular, are so neatly made that I am 
doubtful whether the Indians are 
capable of fabricating them. The 
materials certainly are European, as 
no American tribes have been found 
who knew the method of making 
brass; though copper has been com- 
monly - with, and from its softness 
m 


Hudson's Bay and Canada do not use 
such articles in their traffic with the 
natives, they must have been intro- 
duced at Nootka from the quarter of 
Mexico, whence no doubt the two 
silver table-spoons met with here were 


iginally derived. It is most 2 
able, however, that the 8 d saa 
not such eager traders, nor have formed 
such extensive connections with the 
tribes north of Mexico as to supply 
them with quantities of iron, bou 
which they can spare so much to the 
people here. 


: the two silver 
found at Nootka Sound most 
came from the Spaniards in 


south, 
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Of the political and religious insti- | to SE. by E. and increased to a strong 


tutions established amongst them, it 
cannot be exp that we should 
learn much, is we could observe, 
that there are such men as chiefs who 
are distinguished by the name or title 
of *' acweek," and to whom the others 
are in some measure subordinate. 
But I should guess the authority of 
each of these t men extends no 
further than the family to which he 
belongs, and who own him as their 
head. These *'acweeks" were not 
always elderly men, from which I con- 
cluded that this title came to them 
by inheritance. I saw nothing that 
could give the least insight into their 
notions of religion besides the 
before mentioned, called by them 
*klumma," Most pr" these 
were idols; but as they frequently 
m 7 7 me “ acweek —.— 
ey spoke of them, we may aps 
be . to suppose that they 
are the images of some of their ances- 
tors, whom they venerate as divini- 
ties. But all this is mere conjecture, 
for we saw no act of religious homage 
pur to them, nor could we gain an 
formation, as we had learned little 
more of the language than to ask the 
names of things, without able 
to hold any conversation with the 
natives that might instruct us as to 
their institutions and traditions, 


CHAPTER IV. 
Havra put to sea on the evening of 


the 26th, as before related, with strong | th 


signs of an approaching storm, these 
SALSA. Bactra sa We were 


hardly out of the sound before the 
wind in an instant shifted from NE. 


there seem to be sufficient grounds for 
believing that the regular supply of 
iron comes from a different quarter, 
It is remarkable that the Spani: 

in 1775, found at Puerto de la Trini- 


dad, in Latitude 41° 7’, arrows pointed | degree ceased. 


with copper or iron, which they under- 
Aud ate Td 


from the north. | and 


— Note in Original Edition. 


gale, with squalls and rain, and so 
a sky that we could not see the 
length of the ship. Being apprehen- 
sive, from the ience I had since 
our arrival on this coast, of the wind 
veering more to the S., which would 
put us in danger of a lee-shore, we got 
the tacks on and stretched off 
to the SW. under all the sail the ships 
could bear. Fortunately the wind 
veered no farther southerly than SE., 
so that at ag the next morning 
we were quite clear of the coast. 

The Discovery being at some dis- 
tance astern, l brought to till she 
— and then bore away, steer- 
ing NW., in which direction I sup- 
posed the coast tolie. The wind was 
at SE., blew very hard and in squalls, 
with thick hazy weather. At half- 
past one in the afternoon it blew a 

rfect hurricane, so that I judged it 

ighly dangerons to run any lon 
before it, and therefore brought the 
ships to with their heads to the S, 
under the foresails and. mizzen stay- 
sails. At this time the Resolution 
sprung a leak, which at first alarmed 
us not a little. It was found to be 


hear and see the water rush in; and, 
as we then th t, two feet under 
water. But in this we were happil 
mistaken, for it was afterwards foun 
to be even with the water-line, if not 
above it, when the ship was upright. 
It was no sooner discovered than the 
fish-room was found to be full of 
water, and the casks in it afloat; but 
18 was in a great measure owing to 
the water not finding its way to the 
pumps through the coals that lay in 
the bottom of the room. For after 
the water was baled out, which em- 
loyed us till midnight, and had 
ound its way directly from the leak to 


stretehed 
at 11 o'clock the gale 
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and obliged us to take in the topsails, 
till 5 o'clock the next morning, when 
the storm began to abate, so that we 
could bear to set them again. 

The weather now began to clear up, 
and being able to see several leagues 
round us, I steered more to the north- 
ward, At noon the Latitude, by ob- 
servation, was 50° 1’, Longitnde 229° 
26’.1 I now steered NW. by N. with 
a fresh gale at SSE. and fair weather. 
But at nine in the evening it 

in to blow hard, and in sq 

with rain. With such weather, 
the wind between SSE. and SW., I 
continued the same course till the 
30th at four in the morning, when I 
Steered N. by W. in order to make 
theland. I very much in- 
deed that I could not do it sooner, for 
this e" 3 — we were ced 

ssing the where geographers 

E el E" pretended strait of 

Admiral de Fonte.“ For my own part 
I give no credit to such vague and 
improbable stories that carry their 
own confutation along with them. 
Nevertheless I was very desirous of 
keeping the American coast aboard in 
order to clear up this point —— 
a ear But it would have n 
highly imprudent in me to have en- 
gaged with the land in weather so 
exceedingly tempestuous, or to have 
lost the advantage of a fair wind by 
waiting for better weather. This 
same at noon we were in the 


1 As in the remaining part of this 
Book, the latitude and longitude are 
very frequently set down, the for- 
mer being invariably north and the 
latter east, the constant repetition of 
the two words north and east has 

Cook was in fact at this time 


a genuine examination of 
the numerous channels near, may 


have 
ridi fables told in his name in 


1708, nearly seventy years after the 


alleged date of his voyage, by a *'sen- | with 


sational literary hack in London. 


iven the foundation for the | elevated hills 
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Latitude of 53° 22’, and in the Longi- 
tude of 225° 14. 
oon next morning, boj lw of 
y, seeing mo the land, I 
steered north y, with a fresh 
breeze at SSE. and S., with squalls 
and showers of rain and hail Our 
Latitude at noon was 54° 43’, and our 
Longitude 224° 44’, At seven in the 
evening, being in the Latitude of 55° 
20’, we got agt of the land, extend- 


ing from NNE. to E. or E. by S, abont 
twelve or fourteen t 
An hour after, I N. by W.; 


and at four the next the 
coast was seen from N. vy W e sk" 
the nearest part about six leagues 
distant. At this time the northern 
pn of an inlet, or what to 
one, bore E. by S. It lies in the 
Latitude of 56*; and from it to the 
northward the coast seemed to be 
much broken, ing bays and har- 
bours every two or leagues, or 
else a much deceived us. 
At 6 oel drawing nearer the land, 
I steered NW. by N., this being the 
direction of the coast, having a fresh 
le at SE., with some showers of 
ail, may and sleet. Between 11 and 
12 o'clock we passed a group of small 
islands lying under the i Ny in 
the Latitude of 56° 48’, and off, or 
rather to the northward of, the south 
— of a large bay. An arm of this 
in the northern — part ol it, seemed 

to extend in the north, be- 
hind a round elevated mountain that 
lies between it and the sea, This 
mountain I called Mount Edgeumbe; 
and the point of land that shoots out 
from it Edgcumbe. The latter 
lies in the Latitude of 57" 3', and in 
the Longitude of 224 7^; and at noon 
it bore N. 20°, W. six leagues dis- 
tant. 


Mount 
other hills, It was wholly covered 
with snow, as were also all the other 
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found the coast from Cape Edgeumbe 
to trend to north and north-easterly 
for six or seven l es, and there 
form a large bay. In the entrance 
of that bay are some islands, for which 
reason I named it the Bay of Islands. 
It lies in the Latitude of 57* 20% and 
seemed to branch into several arms, 
one of which turned to the south, and 
may probably communicate with the 
bay on the east side of Cape Edg- 
cumbe, and make the land of that 
cape an island. 

At half-an-hour t four in the 
morning on the 3d, Mount Edgeumbe 
bore S. 54° E.; a large inlet N. 50° 
E., distant six l es; and the most 
advanced point the land to the 
NW., lying under a very high peaked 
mountain, which obtained the name 
of Mount Fairweather, bore N. 32° 
W. ‘The inlet was named Cross 
Sound, as being first seen on that day 
so marked in our Calendar, It ap- 

ed to branch in several arms, the 
— of which turned to the north- 
ward, The south-east point of this 
sound is a high promontory, which 
obtained the name of Cross Cape. It 
lies po renti of 57° 57’, and its 


NW., whic 
days. Istood to the SW. and WSW. 
till 8 o'clock the next morning, when 
we tacked and stood towards the 
shore At noon the Latitude was 
58° 22’, and the i 220° 45’. 
Mount Fairweather, peaked moun- 
tain over the cape of the same name, 
bore N. 63° E.; the shore under it 
twelve | distant. This moun- 
tain, which lies in the Latitude of 


1]t should seem that in this 
bay the Spar.iards iu 1775 found their 
e which the call De los Remedios, 
he Latitude — same ; 
and their Journal men: = i 


| menti 
Lad - Note in Original Edition 
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58? 52', and in the Longitude of 222°, 
and five leagues inland, is the highest 
of a chain, or rather a ridge, of moun- 
tains that rise at the NW. entrance 
of Cross Sound, and extend to the 
NW, in a parallel direction with the 
coast. These mountains were wholly 
covered with snow, from the highest 
summit down to the sea-coast, some 
few places excepted, where we could 
pereeive trees rising, as it were, out 
i ko and " bg we 
8i w on low or on 
islands — upon the shore of 
the continent. At five in the after- 
noon our Latitude being then 58° 53’, 
and our Longitude 220" 52', the sum- 
mit of an elevated mountain appeared 
above the horizon, bearing N. 26* W., 
and, as was afterward found, forty 
EA — distant. We supposed it to 
be Behring's Mount St ; and it 
stands by that name in our chart, 
This day we saw several whales, seals, 
and porpoises; many andseveral 
flocks of birds, which had a black 
ring abont the head, the tip of the 

il, and upper part of the wings, 
with a black band, and the rest 
bluish above and white below. We 
also saw a brownish duck, 


the | black or blue head and 
sittin, Fie deme "^ 


E 3 

Having but light winds, with some 
calms, we advanced slowly; so that, 
on the 6th, at noon, we were only in 
the Latitude of 59° 8’, and in the 
Lon e of 220° 19", Mount Fair- 
wea! bore S. 63* E., and Mount St 
Elias N. 30^ W.; thenearestland about 


eigh 

of o E. from fbit. setae there 
was the ap ce of a , and 
an island B the south point. of it, 
that was covered with wood. It is 
here where 
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having a few hours' calm, I took this 
opportunity to sound, and found 
twenty fathoms water over a muddy 
bottom. The ealm was succeeded b 
a light breeze from the north, wit 
which we stood to the westward ; and 
at noon the next day we were in the 
Latitude of 59° 27^, and the Longi- 
tude of 219* 7'. 

We now found the coast to trend 
very much to the west, — 
hardly anything to the north; an 
as we had the wind mostly from the 
westward, and but little of it, our 
progress was slow. On the 9th, at 
noon, the Latitude was 59° 30’, and 
the Longitude 217°. In this situa- 
tion the nearest land was nine i 
distant, and Mount St Elias bore 
N, 30° E., nineteen leagues distant. 
This mountain lies twelve leagues 
inland, in the Latitude of 60° 27’, and 
in the Longitude of 219°. It belongs 
to a ridge of aT ee moun- 
tains, that may be reckoned a con- 
tinuation of the former, as they are 
only divided from them by the plain 
above mentioned. They extend as 
far to the west as the Longitude of 
217°, where, although they do not 
end, they lose much of their height, 
and become more broken and divided. 

At noon on the 10th our Latitude 
was 59° 51’, and our Longitude 215° 
56’, being no more than three — — 
from the coast of the continent, which 
extended from E. half N. to NW. 
half W., as far as the eye could reach, 
To the westward of this last direction 
was un island that extended from N. §2° 
W, to 8. 85° W., distant six leagues. 
A point shoots out from the main 
toward the NE. end of the island, 
Tech at this —— N. Andi W., five 
or six leagues t. This point I 
named Cape Suckling. The inl of 
the cape is low; but within it is a 
tolerably high hill, which is disjoined 
from the mountains by low land, so 
that at a distance the cape looks like 
= Ls 3 and. Ca 

ing is a bay that to 
of some extent, and to be covered 

uisus di 51 Thad 
some ts of going 
leak, as all our endeavours to do it at 


KAYE'S ISLAND. 


our to bis Majesty, 
Lincoln, 
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sea had proved ineffectual. With this 
view I steered for the Cape; but as 
we had only variable light breezes we 
approached it slowly. However, be- 
fore night we were near enough to 
see some low land spitting out from 
the cape to the NW., so as to cover 
the east of the bay from the 
south wind. Wealso saw some small 
islands in the bay, and elevated rocks 
between the cape and the north-east 
end of the island. But still there 
m to be a passage on both sides 
of these rocks ; and I continued steer- 
ing for them all night, having from 
forty-three to twenty-seven fathoms 
water, over a muddy bottom. 
At 4 o'clock next morning, the 
wind, which had been mostly at NE., 
shifted to N. "This being against us, 
I gave up the design of going within 
the island or into the bay, as neither 
could be done without loss of time. 
I therefore bore up for the west end 
of the island. The wind blew faint, 
and at 10 o'clock it fell calm. Being 
not far from the island, I went ina 
boat, and landed upon it with a view 
of seeing what lay on the other side; 
＋ finding it farther to the hills than 
expected, and the way being si 
and woody, I was obliged to oop the 
design. At the foot of a tree, on a 
little eminence not far from the shore, 
I left a bottle with a paper in it on 
which were inscribed the names of 
the ships and the date of our dis- 
covery; and along with it I enclosed 


two silver tw y pieces of his 
Majesty's coin, of the date 1772. 
Th with many others, were fur- 


nished me by the Rev. Dr 3 
and asa of my esteem Te- 
for that gentleman I named the 
= after him, Kaye's Mi It 
even or ve leagues in NC 
in the direction of NE. and SW., but 
C 
league a an. f it. 
The SW. t, which ne 
Latitude of 59° 49’ and the itude 
of 216° 58’, is very remarkable, bei: 
2 Then Sub-almoner and Chaplain 
afterwards Dean of 
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a naked rock elevated considerably 
above the land within it. There is 
also an elevated rock lying off it, 
which from some points of view aj 
pears like a ruined castle. Tow: 
the sea the island terminates in a kind 
of bare sloping cliffs, with a beach, 


only a few across to their foot, 
of pebble stones, intermixed in 
some places with a brownish clayey 


sand which the sea seems to deposit 
after rolling in, having been washed 
down from the higher REV ri the 
rivulets or torrents. e cliffs are 
composed of a bluish stone or rock, 
in a soft or mouldering state, except 
in a few of 


places, There are 
the shore interrupted by IL aos 
and gullies. In each of these a rivu- 
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shot forth their leaves. Upon the 
edges of the cliffs, and on some slop- 
ing ground, the surface was covered 
with a kind of turf about half-a-foot 
thick, which seemed composed of the 
common moss, and the top or upper 
part of the island had almost the same 
appearance as to colour, but whatever 
covered it seemed to be thicker. I 
found amongst the trees some currant 
and hawberry bushes, a small yellow- 
flowered violet, and the leaves of some 
other plants not yet in flower, parti- 
cularly one which Mr Anderson sup- 
posed to be the Heracleum of Lin- 

ho a i e eee: the 
who atten imagi e 
Americans here dress for food in the 
rr a" as the natives of Kamts- 


let or torrent rushes down with con- | cha: 


siderable impetuosity, though it may 
be supposed that they are only fur- 
nished from the snow, and last no 
longer than till it is all melted. 
These valleys are filled with pine- 
trees, which grow down close to the 
entrance, but only to about half-way 
up the higher or middle part of the 


Dee | nos 
in 


d e wood also 
everywhere * fri above the 
height with the former, so that the 
Eel m of weed ed a ls 

irdle of wood s upon its 

side, included between the top of the 
cliffy shore and the higher parts in 
the centre. The trees, however, are 
far from being of an uncommon 
growth, few appearing to be Xo 
an one might grasp round with hi 
arms, and about forty or fifty feet 
high; so that the only purpose they 
could answer for shipping would be 
to make top-gallant-masts and other 
small things. How far we may judge 
of the size of the trees which grow on 
the neighbouring continent it may be 
difficult to determine. But it was 
observed that none larger than those 
we saw growing lay npon the beach 
amongst the drift-w The pine- 
trees seemed all of one sort, and there 
was neither the Canadian pine nor 
cypress to be seen. But there were a 
few which appeared to be the alder, 
that were but small, and had not yet 


We saw fying about the wood a 
crow, two or of the white-headed 
eagles mentioned at Nootka, and 
another sort full as large, which ap- 
2 also of the same colour, or 

lacker, and had only a white breast. 
In the from the ship to the 
shore we saw a great many fowls sit- 
n the water, or fying about 
or pairs; the chief of which 
were a few ‘‘quebrantahuesos,” divers, 
ducks or large 
orts: one very cag dens 
: one a black col- 

our, with a w its brast and belly; 
the other smaller, and with a longer 
and more pointed bill, which seemed 
to be the common guillemot. The 
ducks were also of two sorts, one 
brownish, with a black or deep blue 
head and neck, and perhaps the stone 
duck described by Steller. The others 
2 larger flocks, but are smaller 
these, and are of a dirty black 
colour, The gulls were of the common 
sort, and those which fly in flocks. 
The shags were and black with 
a white spot the wings as they 
flew, but probably only the larger 
Water cormorant. There was also a 


pearance of the 

fhe ree E D 
u 

these remarks to Mr 

the place where we & fox 
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from the verge of the wood, and 
us with very little emotion, Mite 
leisurely without any of fear. 
He was of a reddish-yellow colour, 
like some of the skins we bought at 
Nootka, but not of a large size. We 
also saw two or three little seals off 
shore, but no other animals or birds, 
nor the least signs of inhabitants hay- 
ing ever been upon the island. Ire- 
turned on board at half- two in 
the afternoon, and, with a = 
breeze easterly, steered for the SW. 
of the island, which we got round by 
8 o'clock, and then stood for the 
westernmost land now in sigh which 
at this time bore NW. half N. On 
the NW. side of the NE. end of 
Kaye's Island lies another island, 
stretehing SE. and NW. about three 
leagues, to within the same distance of 
the NW, boundary of the bay above 
mentioned, which is di: ished by 
the name of Comptroller's Bay. 

Next morning at 4 o'clock Kaye's 
Island was still in sight, bearing E. 

narter S, At this time we were 
&bout four or five leagues from the 
main; and the most western part in 
sight bore NW. half N. We had 
now a fresh gale at ESE; and as we 
ndvanced to the NW., we raised land 
more and more westerly, and at last 
to the southward of west; so that at 
noon, when the Latitude was 61* 11’ 
and the Longitude 213* 28', the most 
advanced land bore from us SW. by 
W. half W. At the same time, the 
E. point of a large inlet bore NH 


three leagues distant. From Comp- 
troller's AS this point, which I 
name Ca iuchingbroke, the direc- 
tion of the coast is nearly E. and W. 


Beyond this it seemed to incline to 
the southward; a di 80 con- 
trary to the modern charts founded 
upon the late Russian discoveries, 
t dede ae ee that by 
the inlet before us we should find a 
to the N., and that the land 

the W. and SW. was nothing but 

a group of islands. Add to this, that 
the wind was now at SE., and we were 
threatened with a fog and a storm; 
and I wanted to into some place 
to stop the leak we encountered 


VISITED BY THE NATIVES. 
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another gale. These reasons induced 
me to steer for the inlet, which we 
had no sooner reached than the 
weather became so fi that we 
could not ses a mile baon us, and 
it became necessary to secure the 
ships in some place to wait for a 
clearer sky. With this view I hauled 
close under Cape Hinchingbroke, and 
anchored before a small cove a little 


water, a clayey bottom, 
a 8 of a mile from the shore. 
boats were then hoisted out, 
some to sound and others to fish. The 
seine was drawn in the cove, but with- 
out success, for it was torn. At some 
short intervals the fog cleared awa: 
and gave usa sight of the lands 
us. cape bore S. by W. half W., 
one 1 distant; the W. point of 
the inlet SW. W., di five 
leagues ; and the land on that side ex- 
tended as far as W. by N. Between 
this point and NW. by W. we could 
see no land; and what was in the last 
direction seemed to be at a great dis- 
tance. The westernmost point we 
had in sight on the north shore bore 
NNW. half W., two 1 es distant, 
Between this point and the shore 
under which we were at anchor, is a 
bay about three 1 es deep; on the 
south-east side of which there are two 
or three coves such as that before 
which we had ancho and in the 
middle some rocky i To these 
islands Mr Gore was gent in a boat, 
in hopes of shooting some eatable 
birds. But he had hardly got to 
them before about twenty natives 


made their a in two large 
canoes; on which ho thought 

to return to the ships, an: they fol. 
lowed him. They would not venture 
alongside, but kept at some distance, 
hallooing aloud, and alternately clasp- 
ing and extending their arms; and in 
a short time began a kind of song, 
exactly after the manner of those at 
Nootka. Their heads were also pow- 
dered with feathers, One man bell 
out a white garment, which we inter- 
preted as a sign of friendship; and 
another stood up in the canoe, quite 
naked, for almost a quarter of an hour, 
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with his arms stretched out like a 
cross and motionless. The canoes 
were not constructed of wood as at 
King George’s or Nootka Sound. The 
frame only, being slender laths, was 
of that substance; the outside con- 
sisting of the skins of seals or of such 
like animals.! Though we returned 
all their signs of friendship, and by 
every expressive gesture tried to en- 
courage them to come alongside, we 
could not prevail. Some of our peo- 
ple repeated several of the common 
words of the Nootka lan such 
as *seekemaile" and“ mahook;“ 
but they did not seem to understand 
them. After receiving some presents 
which were thrown to them, they 
retired teward that part of the shore 
whence * came; giving us to 
understand by signs that they would 
visit us again the next morning. Two 
of them, however, each in a small 
canoe, waited upon us in the night ; 
probably with a design to pilfer some- 
thing, thinking we should be all 
asleep, for they retired as soon as 
pose themselves discovered. 
ing the night the wind was at 
SSE., blowing hard and in squalls, 
with rain and very thick weather. 
At 10 o'clock next morning the wind 
became more moderate, and the 
weather being somewhat clearer we 
ot under sail, W to prn 
orsome snug where we might 
search for and stop the leak; "el 
present station being too much ex- 
posed for thi rpose. At first I 
roposed to have gone up the bay 
Before which we had anchored ; but 
the clearness of the weather tem 
me to steer to the northward, farther 
up bee Se inlet, as being all in our 
way. soon as we had the 
north-west point of the above 
mentioned, we found the coast on 
that side to turn short to the east- 


1 Like the **oomyaks," or women's 
canoes, of the Greenlanders; as to 
which Dr Rae, 


Een c s pl 4 
experiences in "The 
Desolation." 


3 “Tron” or metal; and ** barter.” 


of Arctic renown, has | i 
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ward. I did not follow it, but con- 
tinued our course to the north, for a 

int of land which we saw in that 

irection. The natives who visited 
us the preceding evening came olf 
again in the morning, in five or six 
canoes, but not till we were under 
sail ; and although they followed us 
for some time they could not get up 
with us, Before two in the afternoon 
the bad weather returned again, with 
so thick a haze that we could see no 
other land besides the pus just men- 
tioned, which we reached at half-past 
four, and found it to bea small island, 
lying about two miles from the ad- 
jacent coast, being a point of land on 
the east side of which we discovered 
&fine bay or rather harbour. To this 
we plied a, under reefed topsails and 
courses. The wind blew strong at SE., 
and in excessively hard squalls, with 
rain. At intervals we could see land 
in every direction; but in general the 
weather was so f that we could 
see none but the shores of the bay 
into which we were plying, In pass- 
ing the island the depth of water was 
twenty-six fathoms, with a muddy 
bottom, Soon after the depth in- 
creased to sixty and seventy fathoms, 
a rocky bottom; but in the entrance 
of the bay the depth was from thirty 
to six fathoms, the last near the 
shore. At length, at 8 o'clock, the 
violence of the squalls obliged us to 
anchor in thirteen fathoms, before we 
had pt so far into the bay as I intend- 
ed; but we thought ourselves fortunate 
that we had already sufficiently secured. 
ourselves at this e night 
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as we guessed, to express their pacific 
disposition. The treatment these men 
met with induced many more to visit 
us, between one and two the next 
morning, in both great and small 
canoes. Some ventured on board the 
ship, but not till some of our people 
had stepped intotheir boats. Amongst 
those who came on board was a good- 
looking middle-aged man, whom we 
afterward found to be the chief. He 
was clothed in a dress made of the 
sea-otter's skin, and had on his head 
such a eap as is worn by the people of 
KingGeorge'sSound, ornamented with 
e am glass beads about the size of 
alarge pea. He seemed to set a much 
higher value upon these than upon 
our white glass beads. Any sort of 
beads, however, ap to bein high 
estimation with these people; and 
they readily gave whatever they had 
in exchan for them, even their fine 
sea-otter skins, But here I must ob- 
serve that they set no more value upon 
these than upon other skins, which 
was also the case at King George's 
Sound till our people set a higher 

ice upon them ; and even after that 

e natives of both places would sooner 
part with a dress made of these than 
with one made of the skins of wild- 
cats or of martins. 

These people were also desirous of 
iron; but they wanted pieces eight or 
ten inches long at least, and of the 
88 threo or four ; for 

absolutely rej: ieces, 
82 they got but Tittle from 
us, iron having by this time become 
rather a scarce article. The points of 
some of their spears or lances were of 
that metal, others were of copper, and 
a few of bone, of which the points of 
their 2 Tha ic ere com- 
posed. not prevail u the 
chief to trust himself below the upper 
ions 


hours alongside 
all Jeft her and went to the Discovery ; 
none having been there before except 
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one man, who, at this time came from 
her, and immediately returned thither 
in company with the rest. When I 
observed this, I thought this man had 
met with something there which he 
knew would please his countrymen 
better than what they met with at 
our ship. But in this I was mis- 
taken, as will soon appear, 

As soon as they were gone I sent a 
boat to sound the head of the bay. 
For as the wind was moderate 1 had 
thonghts of laying the hey 

d fonnd 


P a ow: lace coul 
where I might our operations 
to stop the leak. It was not lon 


before al] the Americans left the Die 
covery, and, instead of returning to 
us, made their way toward our boat 
2 = above. The e in 

er, seei is, returned to the ship, 
and w followed by all the canoes. 
The boat's crew had no sooner come 
on board, leaving in her two of their 
number by way of a guard, than some 
of the Americans stepped into her. 
Some presented their spears before 
the two men; others cast loose the 
rope which fastened her to the ship; 
and the rest attempted to tow her 
away. But the instant they saw us 


medi- 


more, hé no doubt thought they might 
under her with ease ; i 


of them, without any ceremony, went 
on board, 

nee eres 
to 

hey & plunder, 
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they met with was the rudder of one 
of the boats, which they threw over- 
board to those of their party who had 
remained in the canoes. Before they 
had time to find another object that 
pleased their fancy, the crew were 
alarmed, and began to come upon 
deck armed with cutlasses. On see- 


ing this, the whole company of plun- | good 


derers sneaked off into their canoes 
with as much deliberation and indif- 
ference as they had given up the boat ; 
and they were observed deseribing, to 
those who had not been on board, how 
much longer the knives of the ship's 
crew were than their own. It was at 
this time that my boat was on the 
sounding duty, which they must have 
seen, for they proceeded directly for 
her after their disappointment at the 
Discovery. I have not the least doubt 
that their visiting us so very early in 
the morning was witha viewtoplunder, 
on the supposition that they should 
find everybody asleep. May we not 
from these circumstances reasonably 
infer that these people are unac- 
quainted with firearms? For cer- 
tainly, if they had known anything 
of their effect, they never would have 
dared to attempt taking a boat from 
under a ship’s guns in the face of 
above 100 men; drop de oy 
were looking at them at the n- 
stant they made the attempt. M - 
ever, after all these tricks, we had the 
Lp fortune to leave them as ignorant 

n this respect as we found them ; for 
they neither heard nor saw a musket 

unless at birds. 

Just as we were going to weigh the 
anchor to proceed farther up the bay, 
it began to blow and to rain as hard 
as before, so that we were obliged to 
veer away the cable again and lay fast. 
Towards the evening, finding that the 
gale did not moderate, that it 
might be some time before an oppor- 
tunity offered to get higher up, I came 
to n resolution to heel the ship where 
we were; and with this view moored 
her with a kedge-anchor and hawser. 
In heaving the anchor out of the boat, 


oneof theseamen, either s 
ance or carelessness, or both, was car- 
ried overboard by the buoy-rope, and 
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followed the anehor to the bottom. 
It is remarkable that in this very 
critical situation he had presence of 
mind to disengage himself, and come 
up to the surface of the water, where 
he was taken up with one of his lege 
fractured in a dangerous manner. Early 
the next morning we gave the ship a 
heel to port, in order to come at 
and stop the leak. On ripping off the 
3 was found to be in the 
which were very open both in 
and under the wale; and in sev 
F 
ile the carpenters were making 
good these defects, we filled all our 
—— oe: at a stream hard by 
theship. The wind was now moder- 
ate, but the weather was thick and 
hazy, with rain. The natives, who 
left us the preceding day, when the 
bad weather came on, paid us another 
visit this morning. ose who came 
first were in small canoes; others 
afterwards arrived in large boats, in 
one of which were twenty women and 
one man, besides children. 

In the evening of the 16th the 
weather cleared up, and we then 
found ourselves surrounded on every 
side byland. Our station was on the 
east of the sound, in & which 
in the chart is by the 
name of Snug Corner Bay. And a 
very snug place itis. I went, accom- 
panied by some of the officers, to view 
the head of it; and we found that it 
was sheltered from all winds, with a 
depth of water from seven to three 
fathoms over a muddy bottom. The 
land near the shore is low, part clear 
and part wooded. The clear ground 
was covered two or three feet thick 
with snow, but very little lay in the 
woods. The very summits of the 
neighbouring hills were covered with 
wood, but those farther inland seemed 
— 7 rocks erat, — 

e being stop 
9 made good over it, at 4 
o'clock in the morning of the 17th 
we weighed and to the north- 
westward, with a light breeze at ENE., 
thinking if there 
north 


ould be 
ag to be orth hgh this 1 
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length, about 1 o'clock, with the 
assistance of our boats, we got to an 
anchor under the eastern shore in 
thirteen fathoms water, and about 
four leagues to the north of our last 
station. In the morning the weather 
had been very hazy, but it afterwards 
cleared rope as to give us a distinct 
view of all the land round us, parti- 
cularly to the northward, where it 
seemed to close. This left us but 
little hopes of finding a passage that 
way, or indeed in any other direction, 
without putting out again to sea. 

To enable me to form a better r judg 
ment, I despatched Mr Gore with two 
armed boats to examine the northern 
arm, and the master with two other 
boats to examine another arm that 
seemed to take an easterly direction. 
Late in the evening they both returned. 
The master that the arm he 
had been sent to communicated with 
that from which he had last come, 
and that one side of it was only formed 
by a group of islands. Mr Gore in- 
Hv. e me that he had seen the en- 
trance of an arm which, he was of 
opinion, extended a long way to the 
north-east, and that probably by it a 

ge might be found. On the other 
and, Mr Roberts, one of the mates 
whom I had sent with Mr Gore to 
sketch out the parts they had ex- 
amined, was of opinion that they saw 
the head of this arm. The — 
ment of these two opinions, and the 
circumstance a mentioned of the 
flood-tide entering the sound from the 
south, rendered the existence of a 
passage this way very doubtful And 
as the wind in the morning had be- 
come favourable for getting out to 
sea, I resolved to spend no more time 
in searching for a in a place 
that promised so little success. Besides 
this, I considered that if the land on 
the west should prove to be islands, 
agreeably to the late Russian dis- 
coveries, we could not fail of getting 
far enough to the north, and that in 
time, provided we did not lose 
season in searching T where 

a was L5 only doubtful but 
e were now upwards 

or 550 leagues to the westward of any 
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part of Baflin's or of Hudson's Bay; 
and whatever passage there may be, 
it must be, or at least part of it must 
e, to D north of ance TES 

o expect to find a passage 
or strait of such extent?! A 


** [To this wide inlet which he had 
ent Cook gave] the name of 
Prince 9 and here 
was surprised to that the natives, 
in dress, language, and physical 
liarities, were exactly ile the 
maux of Hudson's Bay. 
skins were obtained in plenty from 


It was deemed, therefore, advisable to 
explore it; but when the boats had 
proceeded as high as Lat. 61* 34', or 
about [ere eagues from the ens 
trance, the inlet appeared to terminate 
in a small river. 1 
proceeded to the west, and doubled the 
great promontory of Alashka ; and, on 
the 9th of August, they reached the 
most westerly point of the American 
continent, distantonly thirteen leagues 
from the opposite shores of Asia. To 
this headland Cook gave the name 
Cape Prince of Wales. Crossing the 
strait to the western shores, he anchor- 
ed near the coast of the Tshuktzki, 
which he found to extend many de- 
grees farther hey m t than the 
position assigned to them in the ma) 

of that day. Ho thus ascertained di» 
tinctly the width of the strait that 
separates Asia from America; for 
though Bebring had sailed through it 
before, he had not descried the shores 
of the latter continent, and, conse- 
quently, ined ignorant of the 
importance of his discoveries. Our 
navigators now pushed forward into 
the Northern Ocean, when they soon 
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fell in with ice, which gave them 
reason to suspect the impossibility of 
continuing their voyage much farther. 
At length, on the 18th of August, 
when after ene les they had 
attained the Latitude of 70° 44’, they 
saw the ice before them, extending as 
far as the eye could reach, forming a 
compact wall about six feet high : it 
was covered with a multitude of wal- 
ruses or sea-horses, which though 
coarse food, were preferred by the sea- 
men to salt provisions.” 


We now stood to the southward, 
and after running six leagues shoaled 
the water to seven fathoms; but it 
soon deepened to nine fathoms. At 
this time the weather, which had been 
hazy, clearing upa little; we saw land 
extending from S. to SE. by E. about 
three or four miles distant. The 
eastern extreme forms a point which 
was much encumbered with ice; for 
which reason it obtained the name of 
Tey Cape. Its latitude is 70° 29’ and 
its longitude 198° 20’, The other 
extreme of the land was lost in the 
horizon, so that there can be no 
doubt of its being a continuation 
of the American continent. The 
Discovery being about a mile astern 
and to leeward, found less water 
than we did; and tacking on that 
account, I was obliged to tack also 
to t separation. Our situa- 
tion was now more and more critical. 
We were in shoal water, upon a lee 
shore, and the main body of the ice 
to windward, driving down upon us. 
It was evident that if we remained 
much longer between it and the land, 
it would force us ashore, unless it 
should hap; to take the ground 
before us. It seemed nearly to join 
the land to leeward, and the only di- 
rection that was open was to the SW. 
After making a short board to the 
northward, I made the signal for the 
Discovery to tack, and tacked myself 
at the same time. The wind pred 
rather favourable; so that we lay up 
SW. and SW. by W. 

Ateight in the ing of 3 
the wind veering back to W., I 
to the northward; and at noon the 
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latitude was 70° 6' and the longitude 
196° 42’. In this situation we a 
good deal of drift-ice about us, and 
the main ice was about two leagues 
to the north, At half-past one we 
got in with the of it. It was 
not so compact as that which we had 
seen to the northward; but it was 
too close, and in too large pieces, to 
attempt forcing the ships through it. 
On the ice lay a prodigious number 
of sea-horses;! and as we were in 
want of fresh provisions, the boats 
from each ship were sent to get some. 
By 7 o'clock in the evening we had 
received on board the Resolution nine 
of these animals, which till now we 
had su to bé sea-cows; so that 
we were not a little disappointed, 
especially some of the seamen, who 
for the novelty of the thing had been 
feasting their eyes for some days past. 
Nor would they have been disap- 
inted now, nor have known tlie 
ifference, if we had not happened to 
have one or two on board who had 
been in Greenland, and declared what 
animals these were, and that no one 
everateofthem. But notwithstand- 
ing this we lived upon them as long 
as they lasted; and there were few 
on board who did not prefer them to 
our salt meat. The fat at first is as 
sweet as marrow, but in a few days it 
grows rancid, unless it be salted; in 
which state it will keep much longer, 
The lean flesh is coarse, black, and 
has rather a strong taste; and the 
heart is nearly as well tasted as that 
of a bullock. The fat, when melted, 
yields a food deal of oil, which burns 
eri in lam der their hides, 
whieh are ick, were very use- 
ful about our 2 ing. The teeth or 
tusks of most of them were at this 
time very small; even some of the 
t and oldest of these animals 
them not exceeding six inches in 
length. From this we concluded that 
they had lately shed their old teeth, 
They lie in herds of many hundreds 
upon the ice, huddling one over the 
other like swine; and roar or bray 
very loud, so that in the night or in 


1 Walrus. 
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foggy weather they gave us notice of Ft. In. 
the vicinity of the ice before we could | Length of the fins, Fore, . 2 4 
see it. e never — the whole n i : 3 
herd asleep, some being always upon ore, 
the weh. These, on the approach eam OF PRES Hind, . 2 0 
of the boat, would wake those next | Snout pere : 0 54 
to them, and the alarm being thus Depth, r FU 
gradually communicated, T idm San eranra of the neck 74 
erd would be awake presently. But € e ears, 1 
they were seldom in a hurry to get | Circumference of the body at 
away till after they had been once|  theshoulden, .  . 7 10 
at. Then they would tumble | Cireumference near the hind 
one over the other into the sea in the | .. fins, + ovS Tra NW HER 
utmost confusion ; and if we did not | From the snout to the eyes,. 0 7 


at the first discharge kill those we 
fired at, we erally lost them, 
though mortally wounded. They 


did not appear to us to be that dan- | Head, 


gerous animal some authors have de- 
scribed, not even when attacked. 
They are rather more so to appear- 
ance than in reality. Vast numbers 
of them would follow and come close 
up to the boats; but the flash of a 
musket in the pan, or even the bare 
pointing of one at them, would send 
own in an instant. The 
female will defend the young one to 
the very last, and at the expense of her 
own life, whether in the water or 
upon the ice, Nor will the young 
one quit the dam though she be dead ; 
so that if you kill one you are sure of 
the other. The dam, when in the 
water, holds the 28 one between 
her fore-fins. ey should be 
called sea-horses is lard to say, unless 
the word bea corruption of the Rus- 
sian name ‘‘morse,” for they have 
not the least resemblance of a horse. 
This is without doubt the same ani- 
mal that is found in the Gulf of St 
Lawrence, and there called sea-cow. 
It is certainly more like a cow than 
a horse, but this likeness consists in 
nothing but the snout. In short, it 
isan animal like a seal, but incom- 
parably larger. The dimensions and 
weight of one, which was none of the 


largest, were as follows : 
Ft. In. 
Length from the snout to the 
tail, i i i = 4 
of the neck from the 
snout to the shoulder-bone, 2 6 
Height of the shoulder, 5 0 


Weight of the carcase, without Lb. 

the head, skin, or entrails, p 
i . $; Wr RCM 

Big: qs a1 205 


ed not find — what these ani- 
ma u ere was nothing 
in the Ae those we killed. 

It is worth observing that for some 
days before this date we had fre- 
I seen flocks of ducks flying to 

e southward. They were of two 
sorts, the one much larger than the 
other. The largest were of a brown 
colour; and of the small sort: either 
the duck or drake was black and 
white, and the other brown. Some 
said they saw geese also. Does not 
this indicate that there must be land 
to the north where these birds find 
shelter in the proper season, to breed, 
and whence they were now returning 
to a warmer climate t 

By the time we had our sea- 
horses on board, we were in a manner 
surrounded with the ice, and had no 
way left to clear it but by standing to 
the southward ; which was done till 
3 o'clock next morning, with a gentle 
breeze westerly, and for the most 
oggy weather. The soundings 
were from twelve to fifteen fathoms. 
Wethen tacked and stood to the north 
till 10 o'clock, when, the wind veer- 
we 


main ice, along of which we 
kept; being directed by the 
roaring of the sea-horses, for we had 
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ing till near midnight, when we got 
in amongst the loose ice, and heard 
the surge of the sea upon the main 
ice. The fog being very thick, and 
the wind easterly, I now hauled to 
the southward; and at 10 o'clock the 
next morning, the fog clearing away, 
we saw the continent of America, ex- 
tending from S. by E. to E. by S.; 
and at noon from SW. half S. to E., 
the nearest part five leagues distant. 
At this time we were in the Latitude 
of 69° 32' and in the Longitude of 
195° 48’ ; and as the main ice was at 
no great distance from us, it is evident 
that it now covered a part of the sea 
which but a few days before had been 
clear, and that it extended -farther to 
the south than where we first fell in 
with it. It must not be een 
that I supposed an of this ice 
which 2 seen io be fixed ; on the 
contrary, I am well assured that the 
whole was a movable mass. 

Having but little wind, in the 
afternoon I sent the master in a boat 
to try if there was any current ; but 
he found none. I continued to steer 
in for the American land until 8 
o'clock, in order to get a nearer view of 
it, aleae Arrest but 
seeing nothing like one, I stood again 
to the north, with a light breeze 
westerly, At this time the coast ex- 
tended from SW. to E. ; the nearest 
part four or five leagues distant. The 
southern extreme seemed to form a 

int, which was named Cape Lis- 

urne, It lies in the Latitude of 69° 
6’ and in the Longitude of 194° 42", 


aud (sa oar dite tty high land, 
even wn tothe se, Bat ere may 
be low land under it which we might 
not see, being not less than ten leagues 
from it. Everywhere else, as we ad- 
vanced northward, we had found a 
low coast from which the land rises 
to a middle height. The coast now 
before us was without snow, except in 
one or two places, and had a ish 
hue; but we could not perceive any 
wood upon it. 

On e 22d the wind was southerly, 
and the weather mostly foggy, with 
somo intervals of sunshine. At eight 
in the evening it fell calm, which con- 
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tinued till midnight, when we heard 
the 2 of the sea i the ice, 
and several loose pieces about us. 
A light breeze now sprang up at NE., 
and as the fog was very thick, I 
steered to the southward to clear the 
—— ae 8 cea dme c = 
og dispersed, ani ed to the 
westward. For finding that I could 
not get to the north near the coast 
on account of the ice, I resolved to 
try what could be done at a distance 
from it; and as the wind seemed to 
be settled at N. I thought it a good 
e epg M As we advanced to the 

„the water deepened gradually to 
twenty-eight fathoms, which was the 
most we With the northerly 
wind the air was raw, sharp, and 
cold; and we had fogs, sunshine, 
showers of snow and sleet, by turns. 
At ten in the morning of the 26th we 
fell in with the ice. At noon, it ex- 
— 2 E E. 4e. N., and 
a to ick and compact. 
At this time we were by observation 
in the Latitude of 69° 36’, and in the 
Longitude of 184°, so that it now ap- 

we had no better of 
getting to the north here nearer 
shore. I continued to stand to 
the westward till five in the afternoon, 
When we were in a manner embayed 
by the ice, which a high, and 
very close in the NW. and NE. quar- 
ters, with a great deal of loose ice 
— 2 N Sg- main field. At 
is time we ing light winds, 
but it soon fixed at rpm edat man | 
to a fresh gale, with showers of rain, 
We pt the tack aboard and stretched 
to the eastward, this being the only 
direction in which the sea was clear 
of ice, 

At four in the morning of the 27th 
we tacked and stood to the W., and at 
seven in the evening we were close in 
with theedgeof the ice, which lay EN E. 
and WSW., as far each way as the eye 
could reach. Having but little wind, 
I went with the boats to examine the 


state of the ice. I found it consi 
of loose passat of various A AAAA 
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enter it as if it had been so many 
rocks. I took particular notice that 
it was all pure, 3 ice, exce 
the upper surface, Which was a little 
porous. It appeared to be entirely 
composed of frozen snow, and to have 
been all formed at sea. For setting 
aside the improbability, or rather im- 
ibility, of such huge masses float- 
ing out of rivers in which there is 
hardly water for a boat, none of the 
productions of the land were found 
incorporated or fixed in it, which 
must have unavoidably been the case 
had it been formed in rivers either 
torsmall The pieces of ice that 
fone the outer edge of the field were 
from forty to so rer in extent to 
four or five; and l judged that the 
i reach irty feet or 
more under the surface of the — — 
It also aj to me very impro! 
able that t is ice could have been the 
production of the preceding winter 
alone; I should suppose it rather to 
have been the production of a great 
many M Her was it — im- 
robable, according to my judgment, 
that the little that remained of the 
summer could destroy the tenth part 
of what now subsisted of this mass; 
for the sun had already exerted upon 
itthefullinfluenceofitsrays. Indeed 
Iam of opinion that the sun contri- 
butes very little toward reducing these 
t masses, For although that 
fuminary is a considerable w! ile above 
ihe horizon, it seldom shines out for 
more than a few hours at a time, and 
is not seen for several days in succes- 
sion. It is the wind, or rather the 


waves raised v np that bring | tack again 
n 


down the bulk of these enormous 
masses, by grinding one piece against 
another, and by undermining and 
washing away those that lie ex- 
posed to the surge of the sea. "This 
was evident from our observing that 
the upper surface of many pieces had 

y ehe away, chile the 
base or under part remained firm for 
several fathoms round that which ap- 
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that the ships might have sailed over 
it. IfI had not measured this depth 
I should not have believed that there 
was a sufficient weight of ice above the 
pag — m M 
mue ow it. us it may happen 
that more ice is . in one 
stormy season than is forined in seve- 
ral winters, and an endless accumula- 
A is prevented. But that there is 

ways a remaining store, one 
who has been upon the spot wil con- 
clude, and none but closet-stud: 


hilosophers will A 

log which came ou lile I was thus 
empl with the boats hastened me 
a rather sooner than I conld 
have wished, with one sea-horse to 
each ship. We had killed more, but 
could not wait to bring them with us. 
The number of these animals on all 
the ice that we had seen is almost in- 
credible. We spent the night stand- 
M and on amongst the drift ice ; 
and at 9 o'clock the next morning, 
the fog having partly dispersed, boats 
from ship were sent for sea- 
horses. For by this time our people 
began to relish them, and those we 
had procured before wereall consumed. 
At noon our Latitude was 69° 17’, our 
Longitude 183°, At2 o'clock, having 
got on board as much marine beef as 
was thought necessary, and the wind 
freshening at SSE., we took on board 
the boats and stretched to the SW. 
But not being able to weather the ice 
upon this tack, or to go through it, 
we made aboard to the E. till 8 o'clock, 
then resumed our coarse to the SW., 
and before midnight were obliged to 
in on account of the ice. 
Soon after the wind shifted to the 
NW., blowing a stiff gale, and we 
stretched to the SW. close hauled. 

In the morning of the 29th we saw 
the meth i 5 to They northward, and 
not long after, bearing SW. 
W. Presently after this more la 
showed itself, ing W. It showed 
itself in two hills like islands, but 
afterwards the whole con- 
nected. As wea the land, 
the depth of water decreased very fast, 
so that at noon, when we eng is 
had only eight fathoms, being 
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miles from the coast, which extended 
from S. 30° E. to N. 60° W. This 
last extreme terminated in a bluff 
point, being one of the hills above 
mentioned. The weather at this time 
was very hazy, with drizzling rain, 
but soon after it cleared, especially to 
the southward, westward, and north- 
ward. This enabled us to have a 
pretty good view of the coast, which 
n every respect is like the opposite 
one of America; that is, low land 
next the sea, with elevated land far- 
ther back. It was perfectly destitute 
of wood, and even snow, but was 
probably covered with a mossy sub- 
stance that gave it a brownish cast. 
In the low ground lying between the 
high land and the sea was a lake ex- 
tending to the SE. farther than we 
could see, As we stood off, the 
westernmost of the two hills before 
mentioned came open off the bluff 
er in the direction of NW. It 
the appearance of being an island ; 
but it might be joined to the other 
by low land, though we did not see 
it; and if so there 1s a two-fold point, 
bos A bay eX them. This point, 
which is steep and rocky, was named 
Cape North. Its situation is 
in the Latitude of 68* 56’, and in the 
Longitude of 180° 61’, The coast 
beyond it must take a very westerly 
direction, for we could see no land to 
the northward of it, though the hori- 
zon was there pretty clear. Being 
desirous of seeing more of the coast 
to the westward, we tacked again at 
2 o'clock in the afternoon, thinking 
we could weather Cape North; but 
finding we could not, the wind fresh- 
ening, a thick fog coming on with 
much snow, and being fearful of the 
ice coming down upon us, I gave u 
the design I had formed of plying tothe 
westward, and stood off again. 
The season was now so far advanced, 
and the time when the frost is ex- 
to set in so near at hand, that 
did not think it consistent with 
ence to make any further at- 


to find a into the 
Atlantio this In any direction, 
so little was the prospect of succeed- 


ing. My attention was now directed 
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toward finding out some place where 
we might supply ourselves with wood 
and water; and the object uppermost 
in =i thoughts was how Í should 
spend the winter so as to make some 
improvements in geography and navi- 
gation, and at the same time be in a 
condition to return to the north in 
further search of a passage the ensuing 
summer. 


CHAPTER V. 


AFTER having stood off till we got 
into eighteen fathoms water, I bore 
up to the eastward along the coast, 
which by this time it was pretty cer- 
tain could only be the continent of 
Asia. As the wind blew fresh, with 
a very heavy fall of snow and a thick 
mist, it was m to with 
great caution. I therefore brought to 
for a few hours in the night. 

At daybreak on the 30th we made 
sail, and steered such a course as I 
thought would bring us in with the 
land, being in a great measure guided 
by the lead; for the weather was as 
bee as 2 and it snowed a 
santly. t ten we got sight e 

Sw. four dos distant, 


coast, 
and after, having shoaled 
the water to seven fathoms, we hauled 
off. At this time a very low point or 
it bore SSW. four miles distant, to 
e E. of which there appeared to be 
a narrow channel leading into some 
water that we saw over the point. 
Probably the lake before mentioned 
communicates here with the sea. At 
noon, the mist di ing for a short 
interval, we had a tolerably goad view 
of the coast, which extended from 


p | SE. to NW. by W. Some parts 


peared higher than others, but in 
neral it was very low, with high 
farther up the country. e 
whole was now with snow, 
which had lately fallen, quite down 
to the sea. I continued to range 
along the coast at two leagues' 
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next morning soon after daybreak, 
when we got sight of the coast again, 
extending from W. to SE. by S. At 
eight the eastern bore S., and 
roved to be an island, which at noon 
Pure SW. half S. four or five miles 
distant. It is about four or five miles 
in circuit, of a middling height, with 
& steep, rocky coast, situated about 
three lagas from the main, in the 
Latitude of 67° 45’, and distinguished 
in the chart by the name of Burney’s 
Island. The inland country here- 
abouts is full of hills, some of which 
are of a considerable height. The 
land was covered with snow, except a 
few spots upon the sea-coast, which 
still continued low, but less so than 
farther westward. For the two pre- 
ceding days the main height of the 
mercury in the thermometer had been 
very little above the ing point, 
and often below it; so that water 
in the vessels upon the deck was fre- 
quently covered with a sheet of ice. 

I continued to steer SSE., nearly 
in the direction of the coast, till five 
in the afternoon, when land was seen 
bearing S. 50° E., which we presently 
found to be a continuation of the 
coast, and hauled up for it. Being 
abreast of the eastern land at ten at 
night, and in doubts of weathering it, 
we tacked and made a board to the 


eight, the eastern extreme above 
mentioned bore S. by E. six or seven 
miles distant. At the same time a 
headland a in sight bearing 
E. S. half S., and soon after we 
could trace the whole coast lying be- 
tween them, and a small island at 
— — from it. The coast 
seemed to form several rocky points, 
connected by a low shore, without 
the least a 


number of The highest of these 
were covered with snow, and in other 
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from | view had the aj 
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€— the whole coun seemed 
naked. At seven in the ane two 
points of land, at some distance be- 
yond the eastern head, opened off it 
in the direction of S. 37 E. I was 
now well assured of what I had be- 
lieved before, that this was the coun- 
try of the Tschutski, or the north-east 
coast of Asia, and that thus far Beh- 
ring proceeded in 1728; that is, to 
this head, which Muller says is called 
it shaped like a hea cae ‘por f 

upon ike a heart, But 
— that Mr Muller's knowledge 
of the y of these parts is very 
rocks upon this cape, and possibly 
E 

the of a is a 

lofty ontory, with a steep rocky 
cliff facing the sea, and lies in the 
Latitude of 67° 9', and in the Longi- 
tude of 188* 11. To the eastward of 
it the coast is high and bold ; but to 
the westward it is low, and trends 
NNW. and NW. NW W., which is 
nearly its direction all the way to Cape 
North. Thesoundings are everywhere 
the same at the same distance from 
the shore, which is also the case on 
the opposite shore of America; The 
greatest depth we found in ranging 
along it was twenty-three fathoms. 
And in the night, or in foggy weather, 
the soundings are no ide in 

iling along either of these shores. 
At 8 o'clock in the morning of the 
2d the most advanced land to the SE. 
bore S. 25" E., and from this point of 
of being an 
island. But the thick snow showers 
which succeeded one another y 
fast, and settled upon the land, hid 
t part of the coast at this time 
Eom eat iip Soon after, the sun, 
whose face we had not seen for near 
five days, broke out at intervals be- 
tween the showers, and in some 
measure freed the coast from the fog, 
so that we had a sight of it, and 
found the whole to be connected, 
The wind still continued at N., the 
air was cold, and the mercury in the 
thermometer never rose above 35° and 
was sometimes as low as 30°, At 
noon, the observed Latitude was 66° 
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37“. We had now fair weather and 
sunshine; and as we ran along 
the coast, at the distance of four miles, 
we saw several of the inhabitants, 
and some of their habitations, which 
looked like little hillocks of earth. 
In the evening we passed the Eastern 
Cape, or the point above mentioned, 
from which the coast changes its 
direction and trends SW, It is the 
same point of land which we had 
passed on the 11th of August. They 
who believed implicitly in Mr Steh- 
lin's map then tho ht it the east 
int of his island Alashka; but we 
ad by this time satisfied ourselves 
that it is no other than the eastern 
M of Asia, and probably the 
proper Tschukotskoi Noss, though the 
promontory to which ween. | gave 
that name is farther to the SW. It 
is a peninsula of considerable height, 
joined to the continent by a very low 
and, to ap nce, narrow neck of 
land. It shows a steep rocky cliff 
next the sea, and off the very m 
are some rocks like spires. It is 
situated in the Latitude of 66° 6’, and 
in the Longitude of 190° 22’, and is 
distant, frorn Cape Prince of Wales, on 
the American c thirteen leagues, 
in the direction of N. 53° W. The 
land abont this promon is com- 
of hills and valleys. o former 
terminate at the sea in steep rocky 
ints, and the latter in low shores. 
The hills seemed to be naked rocks, 
but the valleys had a aye hue, 
— 4 — or E 
T e ca steered 
SW. halt W. for the ben. point 
of St Laurence Bay, in which we had 
anchored on the 10th of last month. 
We reached it by 8 o'clock mext 
morning, and saw some of the inba- 


! Deshniew's vo in 1648, in 
uest of the Anadir River, is consi- 
dered the only one before Cook’s in 
which the north-eastern extremity of 


Asia was doubled. The Cossack navi- | tha: 


gator set out from the Kolima river 
in northern Siberia, and passed south- 
wards th Behring's Straits—not 
then, of course, so named, or named 
at to the mouth of the Anadir. 
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bitants at the place where I had seen 
them before, as well as several others 
on the x — side of the bay. None 
of them, however, attempted to come 
off to us; which seemed a little extra- 
ordinary, as the weather was favour- 
able enough, and those whom we had 
lately visited had no reason that I 
know of to dislike our company. 
These people must be the Tschutski ; 
a nation that, at the time Mr Muller 
wrote, the Russians had not been able 
to conquer. And from the whole of 
their conduct with us it appears that 
they have not as yet brought them 
er subjection ; though it is obvious 
that they must have a trade with the 
i either directly or by means 

of some neighbouring nation, as we 
cannot otherwise 9 ſor their 
being in possession of the spontoons, 
in particular, of which we took notice. 
his Bay of St Laurence? isat least 
five leagues broad at the entrance, 
and four leagues narrowing to- 
ward the bottom, where it appeared 
to betolerably well sheltered from the 
sea-winds, provided there be sufficient 
depth of water for -— I did not 
wait to examine it, although I was 
very desirous of finding an harbour in 
those parts to which I might resort 
next spri But 1 wanted one where 
ood get be got, and I knew that 
none was to be found here. From the 
south point of this bay, which lies in 
the Latitude of 65° 30', the coast 
trends W. by S. forabout nine leagues, 
and there forms a deep bay or river; 
or else the land there is so low that 
we could not see it. At one in the 
afternoon, in the direction of our 
suse — what was TA -— 

ra ; but it proved to bea 

whale, which some natives of the 
Asiatic coast had killed and were tow- 
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ing ashore. They seemed to conceal 
themselves behind the fish to avoid 
being seen by us. This was unneces- 
sary ; for we pursued our course with- 
out taking any notice of them. 

At daybreak on the 4th I hauled to 
the NW., in order to a nearer 
view of the inlet seen the preceding 
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who called themselves of the natiou of 
the Tschutski. I make its Latitude 
3 be 64° 13“ and its Longitude 186° 
In justice to the memory of Beh- 
ring, Í must say that he has delineated 
the coast very well, and fixed the 
latitude and longitude of the points 
than img be expected from 


day ; but the wind soon after veering | better 


to that direction I gave up the design, 
and, steering to chs n ward along 
the coast, passed two bays, each about 
two leagues res The northernmost 
lies before a hill which is remarkable 
being rounder than any other upon 
e coast; and there is an island 
lying before the other. It may be 
doubted whether there be a sufficient 
depth for ships in either of these bays, 
as we always met with shoal water 
when we edged in for the shore, The 
country here is exceedingly hilly and 
naked. In several places on the low 
und next the sea were the dwell- 
of the natives: and near all of 
them were erected cem of bones, 
such as before describ These may 
be seen at a great distance on account 
of their whiteness. At noon the Lati- 
tude was 64° 38’ and the Longitude 
188° 15’; the southernmost point of 
the main in sight bore 8. 48° W., and 
the nearest shore about three or four 
leagues distant. By this time the 
wind had veered again to the N., and 
blew a gentle breeze. The weather 
was clear, and the air cold. I did 
not follow the direction of the coast, 
as I found that it took a westerly 
direction toward the Gulf of Anadir, 
into which I had no inducement to 
go, but steered to the southward, in 
order to get a sight of the Island of 
St Laurence, discovered by Behring ; 
which 3 showed itself, and 
at 8 o'clock in the evening it bore S, 
20° E., by estimation, eleven leagues 
distant. At the same time the south- 
ernmost ^ sra of the mainland bore 
S. 83° W., distant twelve leagues. 
int to be the ut which 
Behring the East Point of Su- 
chotski, or Cape Tschukotskoi; a name 
which he gave it, and with propristy, 
because it was from this part of 
coast that the natives came off to him 


the methods he had to go by. This 
i ent is not formed from Mr 
er's account of the , or the 


that of Mr Muller. The more I was 
convinced of om temere now upon the 
coast of Asia, more I was at a loss 
to reconcile Mr Stehlin's map of the 
New Northern € with my 
observations; and I no way to 
account for the great difference, but 
by supposing that I had mistaken 
some of what he calls the Island 
of Alashka for the American contin- 
ent, and had missed the channel that 
separates them. Admitting even this, 
there would still have been a consider- 
able difference. It was with me a 
matter of some consequence to clear 
up this point the present season, that 
I might have but one object in view 
the next. And, as these northern 
isles are represented by him as abound- 
ing with wood, I was in hopes, if I 
should find them, of getting a supply 
of that article, which wenow — to 
be in great want of on board. ith 
these views I steered over for the 
American coast, and at five in the 
afternoon the next day saw land bearing 
three-quarters E., which we took to be 


morning, we got sight of the Ameri- 


ean coast near Sledge Island ; and at 
six the same evening this island bore 
N. 6° E., ten distant, and the 
easternmost in sight N. 49° E, 
If any part of what I had supposed to 
be American coast could possibly be 
the Island of it was that now 
before us; and in case | must 
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have missed the channel between it 
and the main, by steering to the west 
instead of the east after we first fell 
in with it. I was not, therefore, at a 
loss where to go in order to clear up 
these doubts. 

At eight in the evening of the 7th 
we had got close in with the land, 
Sledge Island bearing N. 85° W., 
eight or nine leagues distant; and 
the eastern part of the coast N. 70° 
E., with high land in the direction 
of E. by N., seemingly at a great dis- 
tance beyond the point; At this time 
we saw a light ashore, and two canoes 
filled with people coming off toward 
us, I brought to, that they might 
have time to A up. Y 2 was to 
no purpose ; for, resisting e signs 
of Kiendshi we could exhibit, they 
kept at a distance of a quarter of a 
mile, so that we left them and pur- 
sued our course along the coast. At 


the water shoal pretty fast, we drop 
anchor in ten fathoms, where we lay 
until daylight, and then resumed our 
course along the coast, which we found 
to trend E. and E. half S. Atseven in 
the evening we were abreast of a point 
lying in the Latitude of 64°21’, and in 
3 which 


one in the morning of the 8th, repped q 


the tude of 197° ; 

the coast takes a more n ly direc- 
tion. At eight this pores which 
obtained the name of Cape Darby, 


bore S. 62° W.; the northernmost 
land in sight, N. 32° E.; and the 
nearest shore three miles distant. In 
this situation we anchored in thir- 
teen fathoms water, over a muddy 


bottom. 
Next morning atdaybreak we weigh- 
ed and sailed along the coast. o 


jslands, as we supposed them to be, 
were at this time seen ; the one bear- 
ing S. 70° E. and the other E. Soon 
after, we found ourselves upon a coast 
covered with wood ; an ble sight, 
to which of late we not been 
accustomed, As we advanced to the 
north, we raised land in the direction 
of NE. half N., which proved to be a 
continuation of the coast we were 

n. 


tance beyond tliem. 
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to be the continent, and the other 
land the Island of Alashka. But it 
was already doubtful whether we 
should find a between them ; 
for the water shoaled insensibly as 
we advanced farther to the north. In 
this situation, two boats were sent to 
sound before the ships ; and I ordered 


the Di tol keeping nearl 
in rece iaa between the — 
on our larboard aud the northernmost 
island on our starboard. Thus we 
proceeded till three in the afternoon, 
when, having the island, we 
had not more three fathoms and 
a half of water; and the Resolution 
at one time brought the mud up from 
the . More water was not to be 
found in any part of the channel; for, 
with the ships and boats, we had tried 
it from side to side. I therefore 
thought it high time to return, espe- 
cially as the wind was in such a 
uarter that we must ply back. But 
what I dreaded most was the wind 
increasing, and raising the sea into 
waves, so a8 to put the ships in dan- 
ofstriking. At thistime a head- 
d on the west shore, which is 


coast beyond it extend- 
ed as far as NE. by N., where it 
seemed to end in a point, behind 
which the coast of the high land, seen 
over the islands, stretched itself ; and 
some thought they could trace where 
it joined. On the west side of Bald 
Head the shore forms a bay, in the 
bottom of which is a low beach, where 
we saw a number of huts or habitations 
of the natives, 
Having continued to ply back all 
night, by daybreak the next morni 
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ica, Beyond this the ground rises 
abruptly, At the top of this elevation 
we found a heath abounding with a 
variety of berries ; and farther on the 
country was level, and thinly covered 
with small spruce trees and birch and 
willows no bigger than broom stuff. 
We observed tracks of deer and foxes 
on the beach, on which also lay a 
t quantity of drift-wood ; and 
there was no want of fresh water. I 
returned on board with an intention 
to bring the ships to an anchor here ; 
but the wind then veering to NE., 
which blew rather on this shore, I 
stretched over to the opposite one in 
the expectation of finding wood there 
also, and anchored at 8 o'clock in the 
evening under the south end of the 
northernmost island. So we then 
sup it to be; but next mornin; 
we found it to be a peninsula, unii 
to the continent by a low neck of land, 
on each side of which the coast forms 
abay. We plied into the southern- 
most, and about noon anchored in 
five fathoms water, over a bottom of 
mud; the point of the peninsula, 
which obtained the name of Cape 
Denbigh, bearing N. 68° W., three 
miles distant. Several people were 
seen upon the peninsula; and one 
man came off in a small canoe, I 
gave him a knife and a few beads, 
sia iieb he seemed ui 2 
ing made signs to him to bri 
us 8 to eat, he lannedietely 
left us and paddled toward the shore. 
But meeting another man coming off, 
who happened to have two — inc 
mon, he got them from him, and on 
returning to the ship would give 
them to nobody but me. Some of our 
people thought that he asked for me 
under the name of ‘‘Capitane ;" but 
in this they were probably mistaken. 
He knew who had given him the knife 
and beads, but I do not see how he 
could know that I was the captain. 
Others of the natives soon after came 


bacco, 
After dinner Lieutenant Gore was 
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sent to the peninsula, to see if wood 
and water were there to be got, or 
rather water, for the whole beach 
round the bay seemed to be covered 
with drift-wood. At the same time a 


been sent to sound 
therefore kept — off and on 
with the ships, waiting for Mr Gore, 
who re about 8 o'clock with the 
launch laden with wood. 


being the case, I stood to 
other shore; and at 8 o'clock 
next morning sent all the boats 
a party of men, with an officer, 

t wood from the place where I had 
anded two da ore. We con- 
tinued for a while to stand on and off 
with the ships, but at length came to 
an anchor in one-fourth less than five 
fathoms, half-a-league from the coast, 
the south point of which bore S. 26* 
W., and Bald Head N. 60* E., nine 
LA ghe Cape Denbigh bore S. 


- 
| 
HH 


a 
3 


convenient for the other article, 
We took off the drift-wood that lay 
upon the beach ; and as the wind blew 
along shore the bosts conid sail both 
ways, which enabled us to make great 
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other plants, some of which produce 
berries in abundance. All the berries 
were ripe, the hurtle-berries! too much 
so ; and hardly a single plant was in 
flower. The underwood, such as birch, 
willows, and alders, rendered it very 
troublesome walking among the trees, 
which were all spruce, and none of 
them above six or eight inches in dia- 
meter. But we found some lying 
upon the beach more than twice this 
size. All the drift-wood in these 
northern parts was fir; I saw not a 
stick of any other sort. Next day a 
family of the natives came near to the 
a^ where we were taking off wood. 

know not how many there were at 
first; but I saw only the husband, 
the wife, and their d, and a fourth 
person, who bore the human shape, 
and that was all; for he was the most 
deformed — I had ever seen or 
heard of. The other man was almost 
blind, and — un nor — wife 
were such good-looking e as we 
had sometimes seen —— the na- 
tives of this coast. The under lips of 
both were bored ; and — in 
their ion some such glass beads 
as I met with before amongst 
their neighbours. Butiron was their 
beloved article. For four kni 
which we had made out of an ol 
iron hoop, I got from them near 
400 pounds weight of fish, which 
th caught on this or the pre- 
ing day. Some were trout, and 
the rest were in size and taste some- 
what between a mullet and a herring. 
I gave the child, who was a girl, a few 
beads; on which the mother burst 
into tears, then the father, then the 
cripple, and at last, to complete the 
concert, the girl herself; but this 
music continued not long. Before 
night we had got the ships amply 
supplied with wood, and had carried 
on about twelve tons of water 
to each. 

On the 14th a party of men were 
sent on shore to cut brooms, which 
we were in want of, and the branches 
of ce trees for brewing beer. To- 

noon everybody was taken on 


1 Whortle-berries, bilberries. 
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board ; for the wind freshening had 
raised such a surf on the that 
the boats could not continue to land 
without great difficulty. Some doubts 
being still entertained whether the 
coast we were now upon belo to 
an island or the American continent, 
and the shallowness of the water put- 
ting it out of our power to determine 
this with our ships, I sent Lieutenant 
King with two boats under his com- 
mand to make such searches as might 
leave no room fora variety of opinions 
on the subject. Next day the ships 
removed over to the ap mn is on 
the south-east side of Cape Denbigh, 
where we anchored in the afternoon. 
Soon after, a few of the natives came 
off in their small canoes, and 

some dried salmon for such trifles as 
our people had to give them. 

At daybreak on the 16th, nine men, 
each in his canoe, paid us a visit. 
They approached the ship with some 
caution, and evidently came with no 
other view than to gratify their curi- 
osity. They drew up abreast of each 
other under our stern, and gave us a 
song; while one of their number beat 
upon a kind of drum, and another 
made a thousand ahtic motions with 
his handsand body. There was, how- 
ever, "pr. savage either in the 
song or in the gestures that accom- 
panied it. None of us could perceive 
Donc between these people, 
either as to their size or features, and 
those qe we had met with on 
every o part of the coast, K 
George's Sound excepted. Thee 
clothing, which consisted principally 
of deer-skins, was made after the 
same fashion; and they observed the 
custom of boring their under lips, and 


r They 
simply of a sloping roof, without 
side walls, composed of logs 
covered with and earth. 


trance is at one pe gry e 
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spruce, At the same time half the 
remainderof the people in each ship 
had leave to go and pick berries, 
These returned on board at noon, 
when the other half went on the 
same errand. The berries to be got 
here were wild currant-berries, part- 
ridge-berries, and heath-berries. I 
also went ashore myself and walked 
over part of the peninsula, In several 
poems there was very good grass, and 

hardly saw a spot on which some 
vegetable was not growing. The low 
land which connects this peninsula 
with the continent is full of narrow 
eteeks, and abounds with ponds of 
water, some of which were already 
frozen over. There were a great many 
geese and bustards, but so shy that it 
was not possible to get within mus- 
ket-shot of them. e also met with 
some snipes, and on the high ground 
were partridges of two sorts, here 
there was any wood, mosquitoes 
were in plenty. Some of the officers, 
who travelled farther than I did, met 
with a few of the natives of both 
sexes, who treated them with civility. 
It appeared to me that this peninsula 
must have been an island in remote 
times ; for there were marks of thesea 
having flowed over the isthmus ; and 
even now it appeared to be kept out 
by a bank of sand, stones, and wood, 
thrown up by the waves. By this 
bank it was evident that the land 
was here encroaching upon the sea, 
and it was easy to trace its gradual 
formation. 

About seven in the evening Mr 
King returned from his expedition, 
and reported that he proceeded with 
the boats about three or four leagues 
farther than the ships had been able 
to go; that he then landed on the 
west side; that, from the heights he 
could see the two coasts join, and the 
inlet to terminate in a small river or 
creek, before which were banks of 
sand or mud, and everywhere shoal 
water. The land, too, was low aud 
swampy for some distance to the 
northward ; then it swelled into hills ; 
and the complete junction of those on 
each side of the inlet was easily 
traced. From the elevated spct on 
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which Mr King surveyed the sound, 
he could distinguish many extensive 
valleys, with rivers running thro’ 
them, well wooded, and bounded by 
hills of a gentle ascent and moderate 
height. One of these rivers to the 
north-west appeared to be consider- 
able; and from its direction he was 
inclined to think that it emptied 
DE MEM e Lem the 
y. me o| who pene- 
trated beyond this int the po reas 
found the trees larger the farther they 
advanced. In honour of Sir Fletcher 


Sound. It extends to the northward 
as far as the Latitude of 64° 55’. 
The bay in which we were now at 
anchor lies on the south-east side of 
it, and is called by the natives Chack- 
toole. It is but an indifferent station, 
being exposed to the south and south- 
west winds ; noris there a harbour in 
all this sound. But we were so for- 
tunate as to have the wind from the 
north and north-east all the time, 
with remarkably fine weather. 
Having now fully satisfied myself 
that Mr Stehlin's map must be 
erroneous, and, having restored the 
American continent to that space 
which he had occupied with his 
imaginary island of Alashka, it was 
high time to think of leaving these 
northern regions and to retire to some 
place dnring the winter, where I 
might procure refreshments for my 
people, and a small supply of provi- 
sions. Petropaulowska, or the har- 
bour of St Peter and St Paul, in 
Kamtschatka, did not appear likely 
to furnish either the one or the other 
for so large a number of men. I had, 
besides, other reasons for not ir- 
ing thither at this time. The first, 
on which all the others depended, 
was the great dislike 1 had to lie in- 
active for six or seven months, which 
would have been the necessary conse- 
quence of wintering in any of these 
northern .No place was so 
conveniently within our reach, where 


1 Afterwards Lord Grantley. 
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we could expect to have our wants 
supplied, as the Sandwich Islands ; to 


them, therefore, I determined to pro- 
ceed. But before this could be carried 
into execution, a supply of water was 
necessary. With this view I resolved 
m cm the 2 coast rn 
ur, by proceeding along it to the 
—— and thus endeavour to 
connect the survey of this of it 
with that lying immediately to the 
north of Cape Newenham. If I failed 
in finding a harbour there, my plan 
was then to to —— 
which was fixed upon as our place of 
rendezvous in case of separation. 


— 


CHAPTER. VI. 


Hava weighed on the 17th in the 
morning with a light breeze at E., 
we steered to the southward and at- 

to within Bessborough 


an 
at day on the 18th, the 
coast. At noon we had 97 Pom 
five fathoms water. At this time 
the latitude was 63° 37’. Bessbor- 
ough Island now bore N. 42* E. ; the 
southernmost land in sight, which 
"e also to be an island, S. 66* 
.; the 
main S. 


40° W.; and the nearest 


land about two miles distant. Icon- | distan: 


tinued to steer for this until 
the boats, which were made 
thesignal for having no more than 
three fathoms water. On this we 
hauled without the island, and made 
the signal for the Resolution’s boat 
2 keep between the ships and the 


re. 

This island, which obtained the 
name of Stuart's Island, lies in the 
Latitude of 63° 35’, and seventeen 


leagues from Cape Den 
direction of 8. oF W. It is six or 


seven leagues in circuit. Some parts to the 


bigh in the | longer 
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of it are of a middling height; but iu 
= it is low, with some rocks 

ng off the western part. The coast 
of the continent is for the most 
- land, ea saw high land up 
the country. It forms a point, o 
site the island, which 9 — — 
Cape Stephens, aud lies in Latitude 
63° 33“ and in Longitude 197° 41’. 
Some drift-wood was seen upon the 
shores both of the island and of the 
continent; but not a tree was — 
ceived growing upon either, e 
might anchor upon oceasion between 
the north-east side of this island and 
the continent, in a depth of five 
fathoms, sheltered from westerly, 
southerly, and easterly winds. Bat 
this station would be wholly exposed 
to the northerly winds, the land in 
that direction being at too great a 
distance to afford any security. Be- 
fore we reached Stuart’s Island, we 
passed two small islands lying between 
aa main; and aa 

ong thecoast several people appeared 
upon the shore, and by ages seemed 
to invite us to aj h them. As 
soon as we were without the island, 
we steered S. by W. for the southern- 
most point of continent in 
till 8 o'elock in the evening, when, 
having shoaled the water six 
fathoms to less than four, I tacked 
and stood to the northward into five 
fathoms, and then spent the night 
lying off and on. At the time we 
tacked, the southernmost point of 
land, the same which is mentioned 
above, and was named Point Shallow 
Water, bore S. half E. seven leagues 
t. 
We resumed our course to the 


southward at daybreak next morning, 
but shoal water obliged us to hanl 
more to the At ] 


we got so far advanced upon the 
bank, that we could not hold a 


safety. 
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ened the water to eight fathoms. At 
the time we hauled the wind we were 
at least twelve leagues from the con- 
tinent and nine to the westward of 
Stuart’s Island. No land was seen 
to the southward of Point Shallow 
Water, which I judge to lie in the 
Latitude of 63°; so that between this 
latitude and Shoal Ness, in Latitude 
60°, the coast is entirely unexplored. 
Probably it is accessible only to boats 
or very small vessels, or at least, if 
there be channels for vessels it 
would uire some time to find 
them ; and I am of opinion that they 
must be looked for near the coast. 
From the mast-head, the sea within 
us a to be chequered with 
shoals ; the water was very much dis- 
coloured and muddy, and consider- 
ably fresher than at any of the places 
where we had lately anchored. — 
this I inferred that a considerable 
river runs into the sea in this un- 
known part.! a4. 

As soon as we got into eight | 


| fathoms water I steered to the west- 23d the 


and afterwards more southerly, 
for the land discovered on the 5t 
which at noon the next day bore 
SW. by W., ten or eleven leagues 
distant. At this time we had a fresh 
gale at N., with showers of hail and 
snow at intervals, and a de high 
sea; so that we got clear the shosle 
but just in time. As I now found 
that the land before us lay too far to 
the westward to be Anderson’s Island, 
I named it Clerke's Island. It lies 
in the Latitude of 63° 15’, and in the 
Longitude of 190° 30’. It seemed to 
be a pretty island, in which are 
four or more hills, all connected 
low ground; so that at a distance it 
looks like a pof islands. Near 
its east lies a small island remark- 
able by having upon it three elevated 
rocks. Not only the greater island 


1 In modern maps a large river 
named the Kwichpak, taking its rise 
far infand to the east and south-east, 
several mouths 
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but this small spot was inhabited. 
We got up to the northern point of 
Clerke's Land about 6 o'clock, and 
ha anes along its coust till 
dark, rong) t to during the night. 
At daybi next morning we stood 
in again for the coast, and continued 
— — it in search of a har- 
bour noon, when, seeing no like- 
lihood of succeeding, I left it and 
steered SSW. for the land which we 
had discovered on the 29th of July; 
havinga fresh galeat N. with showers 
of sleet and snow. I remarked 

as soon as we 


At daybreak in the morning of the 
land above mentioned ap- 
peared in sight, bearing SW., six or 
seven 1 es distant. From this 
point of view it resembled a p of 
islands; but it proved to be but one, 
of thirty miles in extent in the direc- 
—— — SE., the SE. end 
ing Cape ight, already taken 
notice of. Thé island is but narrow, 
especially at the low necks of land 
that connect the hills. I afterward 
found that it was wholly unknown 
MM — and therefore, con- 
sidering it as a discovery of our o 
I named it Gore's Island. 9 
to be barren, aud without in- 
abitants; at least we saw none, Nor 
did we see so many birds about it as 
when we first discovered it. But we 
saw some sea-otters, an animal which 
we had not met with to the north of 


this latitude. Four leagues from 
Upright, in the direction of S. 
rj ., lies a island whose 


pinnacle rocks. On this 


accoun 
was named Pinnacle Island. At two 


in the afternoon, aſter 
Upright, I steered sy U 
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at NNW., being resolved to d 
no more time in searching for a har- 
bour amongst islands which I now 
began to suspect had no existence, at 
least not in the latitude and longi- 
tude where modern map-makers haye 
ihought proper to place them. In 
the evening of the 24th the wind 
veered to . and S., and i 

to a fresh gale. 

We continued to stretch to the east- 
ward till 8 o'clock in the morning of 
the 25th, when, in the Latitude of 53° 
32’, and in the Longitude of 191° 10’, 
we tacked and stood to the west; and 
soon after, the gale increasing, we were 
reduced to two courses and close-reefed 
maintop-sails. Not long after, the 
Resolution sprang a leak under the 
starboard buttock, which filled the 
spirit-room with water before it was 
discovered ; and it was so consider- 
able as to keep one pump constantly 
employed. e durst not put the 
ship upon the other tack for fear of 
getting upon the shoals that lie to 
the . of Cape Newenham; but 
continued standing to the west till 
six in the evening of the 26th, when 
we wore and stood to the 


bearing SE. Bat as this was 
to us a new point of view, and the 
land was obseured by a thick haze, 
we were not sure of our situation till 
noon, when the observed latitude de- 
MM it. v a 1 harbours were 
ike to me provi were equall 
safe and convenient, Í haniai into a 
bay that lies ten miles to the west- 
ward of Samganoodha, known by the 
name of Egoochsbac; but we found 
very deep water, so that we were glad 
to get out again. The natives, man 
of whom lived here, visited us at dif- 
ferent times, bringing with them dried 
salmon and other fish, 
changed with the seamen for 
But a few days before, every ounce of 
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tobacco that was in the ship had been 
distributed among them; and the 
quantity was not half sufficient to 
answer their demands, Notwith- 
standing this, so improvident a erea- 
ture is an English sailor, that they 
were as profuse in making their bar- 
gains as if we had now arrived at a 
pas in Virginia; by which means, in 
ess than eight-and-forty hours the 
value of this article of barter was 
lowered above 1000 per cent. At 1 
o'clock in the afternoon of the 3d we 
sucre" in podha . — 
and the next morning the carpenters o 

both ships were set to work to rip off 
the sheathing of and under the wale 
on the starboard side abaft. Many of 
the seams were found quite open, so 
that it was no wonder that so much 
water had found its way into the ship. 
While we lay here we cleared the fish 
and spirit rooms and the after-hold, 
disposing things in such a manner, 
that in case we should happen to have 
any more leaks of the same nature 
the water might find it way to the 
pumps. And besides this work, and 
completing our water, we eleared the 
forehold to the itas bottom, and took 
in apiy of ballast. 
vegetables 


now mostly in a state of decay, so that 
we were but little benefited by the 
get quantities of berries everywhere 

ound ashore. In order to avail our- 
selves as much as possibleof this useful 
refreshment, one-third ofthe 
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and once a halibut that weighed 254 | of an in 


pounds. The fishery failing, we had 
recourse tohooksand lines, A boat was 
sent out every morning, and seldom 
returned without eight or ten halibut, 
which was more than sufficient to serve 
all our people. The halibut were ex- 
cellent, and there were few who did not 
prefer them to salmon. Thus we not 
only procured a supply of fish for 
present consumption, but had some 
to carry with us to sea, This enabled 
us to make a considerable saving of 
our provisions, which was an object 
of no small importance. 

On the 8th I received by the hands 
of an Oonalashka man, named Derra- 
moushk, a very singular present, con- 
sidering the place. ]t was a rye loaf, 
or rather a pie made in the form of 
a loaf, for it enclosed some salmon 
highly seasoned with pepper. This 
man the like present for Captain 
Clerke, and a note for each of us 
written in a character which none of 
us could read, It was natural to sup- 

that this present was from some 
— now in our neighbourhood ; 
and therefore we sent by the same 
hand, to these our unknown friends, 
a few bottles of rum, wine, and porter, 
which we thought would be as accept- 
able as anything we had beside; and 
we soon knew that in this we had not 
been mistaken. I also sent, alo: 
with Derramoushk, Ledi 
of the marines, an 2» man, in 
order to gain some further informa- 
tion, with orders that if he met with 
any Russians he should endeavour to 
make them understand that we were 


i 


thirty tons burthen. 
either master 


5488482 
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a 
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MK we had some diffi- 
culty to understand each other. They 
appeared to have a thorough know- 
ledge ^d — attempts that been 
made by their countrymen to navigate 
the Frozen Ocean, and of he due 
coveries which had been made from 
Kamtschatka by Behring, Tscherikoff, 
and Spanberg. But they seemed to 
know no more of Lieutenant Syndo, 
or Synd, than his name. Nor had 
they the least idea what part of the 
world Mr Stehlin’s map referred to 
when it was laid before them. When 
I — out Kamtschatka = some 
other known places upon 
they asked "iue I had — the 
islands there laid down ; and on my 
— in the negative, ae them 
t hi upon a of m: 
Den a — ef islands was 
sented, and said that he had 
there for land but never could find 
any. I then laid before them my 
own chart, and found that they were 
strangers to every part of the Ameri- 
can coast except what lies opposite 
this island. One of these men said 
that he had been with Behring in his 
American voyage, but he must then 
have been very young, for he had not 
now, at the distance of thirty-seven 
ears, the 3 of being aged. 
ever was there ter paid 
to the memory of any distinguished 
rson than by these men to that of 
Behring, The trade m = » 
are engaged is very eficial ; an 
being undertaken and extended to 
the eastward of Karatschatka was the 
immediate mence of the second 
vo of that able navigator, whose 
misfortunes proved to be the source 
of much private advan’ to indi- 
viduals and of publie utility to the 
Russian nation. And yet, if his dis- 
tresses had not accidentally carried 
him to die in the island which bears 
his name, and whence the miserable 
remnant of his ship's crew — 
sie furs, probably — — 
able pro never 
would have undertaken any 
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his time Government seems to have 
paid less attention to this; and we 
owe what discoveries have been since 
made principally to the enterprising 
spirit of private traders, encouraged, 
however, by the superintending care 
of the Court of Petersburg. The three 
Russians having remained with me all 
night, visited Captain Clerke next 
morning, and then left us, very well 
satisfied with the reception they had 
met with, promising to return in a 
few days and to bring with them a 
chart of the islands lying between 
Oonalashka and Kamtscha! 

On the 15th, in the evening, while 
Mr Webber and I were at a village at 
a small distance from Samganoodha, 
a Russian landed there who, I found, 
was the priueipal person amongst his 
countrymen in this and the neigh- 
bouring islands. His name was Era- 
sim Gregorioff Sin Ismyloff. He 
arrived in a canoe carrying three per- 
sons, attended by twenty or thirty 
other canoes, each conducted by one 
man. I took notice that the first 
thing they did after landing was to 
make a small tent for Ismyloff of 
materials which they t with 
them, and then they made others for 
themselves of theircanoesand paddles, 
which they covered with grass, so 
that the le of the village were at 
no trouble to find them lodging. Ts- 
myloff, having invited us into his 
tent, set before us some dried salmon 
and ies, which, I was satisfied, was 
the best cheer he had. He appeared 
to be a sensible, intelligent man ; and 
I felt no small mortification in not 
being able to converse with him 
wnless by signs, assisted by figures 
and other —— — owever, 
were à very esired to 
see him — dp —— , and 
accordingly he came, with all his at- 
tendants. Indeed he had moved into 
our — ſor the 

rpose of waiting upon us. I was 
n hopes to have had by him the chart 
which his three countrymen had 
mised, but I was disappointed. 
ever, he assured me Í should 
and he kept his 
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geography of these parts, and with 
all the — that had been 
made in them by the Russians. On 
seeing the modern maps, he at once 
pointed out their errors. He told 
me he had accompanied Lieutenant 
Syndo, or Synd, as he called him, 
in his ition to the north; 
and, according to his account, they 
did not proceed farther than the 
Tschukotskoi Nos, or rather than the 
Bay of St Laurence, for he pointed 
on our chart to the very place where 
I landed. From thence, he said, 
they went to an island in Latitude 
63°, upon which they did not land, 
nor could he tell me its name; but I 
should guess it to be the same to 
which gr the name of Clerke's 
Island. To what place Synd went 
after that, orin what manner he spent 
the two years during which, as Ismy- 
loff said, his researches lasted, he 
— ws — E not, inform 
us. Perhaps he did not com 

our inquis about this; t pre 
almost every other thi 
make him understand us. Thiscreated 


been in that expedition, notwi - 
Ismyloff and the others af- 


firmed that they knew nothing of the 
continent of America to the north- 


same name which Mr Stehlin gives 
to his great island, that i Alashka. 
Stachtan Nitada, as it is in the 
modern maps, is a name quite un- 
known to these people, natives of the 
islands as well as Russians; but both 


tempts to get a footing upon that 
of this continent that —— 
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showed us wounds which they said 
they had received there. Some other 
information which we got from Ismy- 
loff is worth —À we true 
or false. He told us that in the year 
1773 an expedition had been made 
into the Frozen Sea in sledges over 
the ice to three large islands that lie 
opposite the mouth of the River Koli- 
ma. Wewere in some doubt whether 
he did not mean the same expedition 
of which Muller gives an account ; 
and yet he wrote down the year and 
marked the islands on the chart. But 
a voyage which he himself had per- 
formed engaged our attention more 
than any other, He said that on the 
12th of May 1771 he sailed from Bol- 
scheretzk,! iu a Russian vessel, to one 
of the Kurile Islands, named Maree- 
kan, in the Latitude of 47°, where 
there is a harbour and a Russian 
settlement. From this island he pro- 
ceeded to Ja where he seems to 
lave made but a short stay. For 
when the Japanese came to know that 
hé and his companions were Chris- 
tians, they made signs for them to be 
gone, but did not, so far as we could 
understand him, offer any insult or 
force. From Japan he got to Canton, 
and thence to France in a French 
ship. From France he travelled to 
St Petersburg, and was afterwards 
sent out again to Kamtschatka, What 
became of the vessel in which he first 
embarked, we could not learn, nor 
what was the principal object of the 
voyage. His not being able to speak 
one word of French made this story a 
little icious. He did not even 
know the name of any one of the most 
common things that must have been 
in use every day while he was on 


et he 
his arriving at the different 


skin, which, he 


1 On the south-west coast of Kamt- 
&chatka, just across the peninsula from 
Petropaulovski on the south-east side, 
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roubles at Kamtschatka. However, 
i thought proper to decline it; but I 
accepted of some dried fish and several 
baskets of the lily, or “‘faranne” 


root. In the afternoon Mr Ismyloff, 
after dining with Captain Clerke, left 
us with his retinue, i to 


return in a few da; Accordingl 

on the 19th he — — 
and brought with him the charts be- 
ſore mentioned, which he allowed me 


this map had been made, Wawscelee 
Irkeechoff, cp of the Fleet, ex- 
in 1758 the coast of T: 5 
Okotsk and the River Amoor to 

J or 41° of Latitude. Mr Ismy- 
loff also informed us that great part 
of the sea-coast of the peninsula of 
Kamtschatka had been corrected by 
himself, and described the instrument 
he made use of, which must have 
been a theodolite. He also informed 
us that there were only two harbours 
fit for me an on all the east coast 
of Kam tks, viz., the Bay of 
Awatska, and the River Olutora, in 
the bottom of the gulf of the same 
name; that there was not a single 
harbour upon its west coast; and 
that Y. was the only one on ali 
the west side of the Penshinskian 
Sea, except Okotsk, till we come to 
the River Amoor. The Kurile Islands 
afford only one harbour, and that is 
on the north-east side of in 
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schatka towards America, which, if 
we exclude the voyage of Behring and 
Tscherikoff, will amount to little or 
nothing 

It appeared by the chart, as well as 
by the testimony of Ismyloff and the 
other Russians, that this! is as far as 
their coun en have made any dis- 
coveries, or have extended themselves, 
since Behring's time, They all said 
thatno Russians hadsettled themselves 
so far to the east as the place where 
the natives gave the note to Captain 
Clerke ; which Mr Ismyloff, to whom 
I delivered it, on perusing it said had 
been written atOomanak. Itwas, how- 
ever, from him that we got the name 
of Kodiak, the 1 t of Schumagin's 
Islands ; for it had no name upon the 
chart produced by him. The names 
of all the other islands were taken 
from it, and we wrote them down as 
pronounced by him. He said they 
were all such as the natives them- 
selves called their islands by ; but, 
if so, some of the names seem to have 
been strangely altered. It is worth 


ros This 
all the information I got from these 
people relating to the geography of 


1 The Halibut Isles, and the Island 
of Ooneemak, forming—the latter 
c —a — emm 
of peninsula of Alashka; from 
which it is divided by a narrow and 
v" channel, impractieable for 
ps. 

3 A Russian ship had been at Kodi- 
ack, in 1776; it lies south of the 
middle of the Alashkan peninsula, 
some distance westward from the 
eutrance to Cook's inlet. 
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this part of the world; and I have 
reason to believe that this was all the 
information they were able to give. 
For they assured me over and over 
— that they knew of no other 
islands besides those which were laid 
down upon this chart ;“ and that no 
Russian had ever seen any part of the 
continent of America to the north- 
ward, except that which lies opposite 
the country of the Tschutskis. 

Mr Ismyloff remained with us till 
the 21st in the evening, when he took 
his final leave. To his care I entrusted 
a letter to the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty, in which was en- 
closed a chart of all the northern 
— n visited. He y Ming 
wo an opportunity of sendi 
it to Kamtschatha or Oel the en- 
suing spring; and that it would be 
at St Petersburg the following winter. 
He gave me a letter to Major Behm, 
Governor of Kamtschatka, who resides 
at Bolscheretsk ; and another to the 
commandingofficerat Petropaulowska. 
Mr Ismyloff seemed to have abilities 
that might entitle him to a higher 
station in life than that in which we 
found him. He was tolerably well 
versed in astronomy and in the most 
useful branches of the mathemntics. 
I made him a present of a Hadley's 
octant; and though probably it was 
the first he had ever seen, he made 
himself acquainted in a very short 
time with most of the uses to which 
that instrument can be applied. 

In the morning of the 22d we made 
an attempt to get to sea, with the 
wind at SE., which miscarried. The 
following afternoon we were visited 
by one Jacob Ivanovitch Soposnicoff, 
a Russian who commanded a boat or 
small vessel st Oomanak. This man 
had a great share of , and 
would drink no strong liquor, of which 
the rest of his countrymen whom we 
had met with here were immoderately 
fond. He seemed to know more 


ing's Island, 
a 


mak and the peninsula of Alashka on 
the American mainland. 


They were 
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accurately what "M could be got 
at the harbour of Petropaulowska, 
and the price of the different articles, 
than Mr pers But, Ld all ac- 
counts, everything we should want at 
that place was very scarce and. bore a 
high price. Flour, for instance, was 
from three to five roubles the pood ;! 
and deer from three to five roubles 
each. "This man told us that he was 
to be at Petropaulowska in May next ; 
and, as I understood, was to have the 


charge of my letter. He seemed to be | have. 


exceedingly desirous of having some 
token from me to carry to Major Behm; 
and to gratify him I sent a small spy- 
ingr-glass. 

After we became acquainted with 
these Russians, some of our gentlemen 
at different times visited their settle- 
ment on the island; where they always 
met with a hearty welcome. This 
settlement consisted of a dwelling- 
house and two store-houses. And 
besides the Russians there was a num- 
ber of the Kamtschadales and of the 
natives, as seryants or slaves to the 
former. Some others of the natives, 
who seemed independent of the Rus- 
sians, lived at the same place. Such 
of them as belonged to the Russians 
were all males; and they are taken, 
or perhaps purchased, from their par- 
ents when young. There were at this 
time about twenty of these, who could 
be looked upon in no other light than 
as children. They all live in the same 
house, the Russians at the u end, 
the Kamtschadales in the middle, and 
the natives at the lower end ; where 
js fixed a boiler for prepari 
their food, which consists chiefly of 
what the sea produces, with the addi- 
tion of wild roots and berries. There 
is little difference between the first 
and last table besides what is produced 
bycookery, in which the Russians have 
the art to make indifferent thi 
palatable, I have eaten whaie's fl 
vf their dressing which I thought very 
good ; and they made a kind of pan- 
pudding of salmon roe, beaten up fine 
and fried, that is no bad suecedaneum 
for bread. ‘They may, now and then, 


2 Thirty-six pounds. 
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taste real bread, or have a dish in 
which flour is an ingredient ; but this 
can only be an occasional luxury, If 
» except the juice of berries, which 
they sip at their meals, have no 
other enor besides . — ; and 
it seems to be ppy for them 
that they have nothing stronger. As 
the island supplies them with food, 

it does in a great measure with cloth- 


ing. This consists chiefly of 
and is perhaps the best | — 
he upper t is made 
er's k, and reaches 


as low as the knee, 
innia aina — 
es, a fur cap, and a pair o 
the soles and upper leathers of which 
are of Russian leather, but the legs are 
made of some kind of gut. 
Their two chiefs, Ismyloff and Ivano- 
vitch, wore each a calico frock ; and 
they, as well as some others, had 
skirts, which were of silk. "These, 
rhaps, were the only part of their 
not made amongst themselves. 

There are Russians settled ali 
the principal islands between Oon- 
alashka and Kamtschatka, for the sole 
purpose of — Reon = Their 
great object is the sea-beaver or otter. 
I never heard them inquire after any 
other animal; though those whose 
skins are JA 28 value = also 
made o ir cargoes. I never 
t to ask how long they have 

had a settlement upon Oonalashka 


time 
others. Those we met with arrived 
— from. e in 1776, and are 
return in 1781; so that their stay 
at the island will be four years. 
least. * * 
It is now time to give some account 
of the native inhabitants. To all 


! The Russians began to 
Oonalashka in 1762, — 
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nation 1 earth. But, from what 
I saw of their neighbours, with whom 


the Russians have no connection, I 
doubt whether this was their original 
disposition, and rather think that it 
has been the consequence of their 
present state of subjection. Indeed, 
if some of our gentlemen did not mis- 
understand the Russians, they had 
been obli to make some severe 
— fore they could bring the 
islanders into any order. If there 
were severities inflicted at first, the 
best apology for them is that they 
have produced the happiest conse- 
quences ; and at present the test 
harmony subsists between the two 
nations. The natives have their own 
chiefs in each island, and seem to 
enjoy liberty and property unmolest- 
ed. But whether or no they are 
tributaries to the Russians, we could 
never find out. There was some reason 
to think that they are. 

These people are rather low of sta- 
ture, but plump and well shaped, 
with rather short necks, swarthy 
nd long, straight, Hack hair ; which 

o! ight, blac ir ; whic 
the red 2 behind and cut 
before, but the women tie up in a 
bunch. Their dress has been occa- 
sionally mentioned. Both sexes wear 
the same in fashion ; the only differ- 
ence is in the materials. The women's 
frock is made of sealskin, and that of 
the men of the skins of birds; both 
reaching below the knee. This is the 
whole of the women. But over 
the frock the men wear another, made 
of gut, which resists water, and has a 
hood to it which draws over the head. 
Some of them wear boots ; and all of 
them have a kind of oval snouted ca 
made of wood, with a rim to admit 
the head. The caps are dyed with 
green and other colours; and round 
upper part of the rim are stuck 


the long bristles of some sea-animal 
on which are strung beads, and 
on the front is a image or two 


made of bone. They make use of no 

int; but the women puncture their 

ightly, and both men and 
under 


women the to which 
they fix pieces of bone. it is as 
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uncommon at Oonalashka to see a man 
with this ornament, as to see a woman 
without it. Some fix beads to the 
upper lip, under the nostrils; and 

of them hang ornaments in their 


ears. 

Their food consists of fish, sea- 
— 8 — * = berries, and 
even of sea-weed. They dry large quan- 
tities of fish in nadine which they lay 
up in small huts for winter use, and 
eae they preserve roots and berries 

or the same time of scarcity. They 
eat almost everything raw. Boiling 
and broiling were the only methods 
of cookery that I saw them make nse 
of; and the first was probably learned 
from the Russians. Some have got 
little brass kettles; and those who 
have not, make one of a flat stone, 
with sides of clay, not unlike a stand- 
ing pie. I was once present when the 
chief of Oonalashka made his dinner 


is done, 
the 


before the chief. He then cut large 
pieces off the cheeks, and laid these 
within reach of the great man, who 
swallowed them with as much satis- 
faction as we should do raw oysters. 
When he had done, the remains of 
the head were cut in pieces and given 
to the ee: w the 
meat with their teeth, and wed 
M like so many dogs. * 
ese use no paint, th 
are not so p diei pin M 


the sa who thus — 
selves; but they are full as lousy 
and filthy in their houses. Their 
eee “J 2 ing is as follows: 
ey e ground an 
square pit, the length of which sok 
dom fifty feet and the breadth 
twenty, but in the dimensions 
are y this excavation 
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the sea throws ashore. This roof is 
covered first with grass, and then 
with earth, so that the outward a 
nce is like a dunghill. In the 
middle of the roof, towards each end, 
is left a square opening by which the 
light is admitted ; one of these open- 
ings being for this purpose only, and 
the other being also used to go in 
and out by, with the help of a ladder, 
or rather a post with steps cut in it. 
In some houses there is another en- 
trance below, but this is not common. 
Round the sides and ends of the huts 
the Gan) f 1 are lodged 
er) have their separate apart- 
ann where Vr en and sit at 
work, not upon benches, but in a 
kind of a coneave trench, which is 
dug all round the inside of the house, 
and covered with mats, so that this 
part is kept tolerably decent. But 
the middle of the house, which is 
common to all the families, is far 
8 For although it be AER 
ed wi grass, it is a rece e 
for dirt R kind, and the piste 
for the urine trough, the stench of 
which is not mended by raw hides 
or leather being almost continually 
steeped in it. hind and over the 
trench are placed the few effects 
they are possessed of, such as their 
clothing, mats, and skins. Their 
household furniture consists of bowls, 


8 buckets, ns, or cans, 
att baskets, an psa Russian 
kettle or All these utensils are 


very neatly made and well-formed ; 
and yet we saw no other tools among 
them but the knife and the hatchet, 
that is, a small flat piece of iron made 
like an adze by fitting it into a crook- 
ed wooden le. These were the 
only instruments we met with there 

of iron. For although the 
Russians live amongst them, we 
found much less of this metal in 
oye e 

ith in i tri 

on the ‘Dein cniient who had 


never ong 2 had "we 


bably a few beads, a little tobacco | minutes. 


and snuff, all they have to 
spare, There are few, if any of them, 
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that do not both smoke and chew 
tobacco, and take snuff; a 
that bids fair to keep them always 


poor. 

They did not seem to wish for 
more iron, or to want any other in- 
struments except sewing needles, 
their own being made of bone. With 
these they not only sew their canoes 
and make their clothes, but also 
very eurious embroidery. Instead of 
thread they use the fibres of sinews, 
which they split to the thickness 
whieh each sort of work requires. 
All sewing is performed by the 
women, ey are the tailors, shoe- 
makers, and boat-builders or boat- 
coverers, for the men most probably 
construct the frame of wood over 
which the skins are They 
make mats and baskets of grass that 
are both beautiful and strong. In- 
deed, there is a neatness and perfec- 
tion in most of their work that shows 
they neither want ingenuity nor per- 
severance, 

I saw not a fireplace in any one of 


their houses. T me p exe as 
well as heated by ps, which are 
simple, and m answer the purpose 
very well ey are made of a flat 


stone, hollowed on one side like a 
plate, and about the same size, or 


rather r. In the hollow part 
they put oil, mixed with a little 
dry which serves the purpose 
of a wi Both men and women 


tly warm their bodies over 


m ne siting attrition; the 
former by stri two stones one 
against another, on one of which a 
8 brimstone is first rubbed. 

he latter method is with two pieces 
of wood, one of which is a stick of 
about eighteen inches in and 
the other a flat piece. The pointed 
end of the 6 
other, whirling it 7 ag ge asa 
drill, thus ucing fire in a few 
arts of the world tia press 
man * 
tised by the ———— — 
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people; by the Greenlanders, by the 
razilians, by the Otaheiteans, by the 
New Hollanders, and probably by 
many other nations. Yet some 
learned and ingenious men have 
founded an argument on this custom 
to prove that this and that nation 
are of the same extraction. But 
aecidental agreements, in a few par- 
ticular instances, will not authorise 
such a conclusion; nor will a dis- 
agreement either in manners or cus- 
toms between two different nations 
of course prove that they are of 
different extraction. I could support 
this opinion by many instances be- 
sides the one just mentioned. 

No such thing as an offensive or 
even defensive weapon was seen 
amongst the natives of Oonalashka. 
We cannot suppose that the Russians 
found them in such a defenceless 
state; it is more probable that, for 
their own security, they have dis- 
armed them, Political reasons, too, 
may have induced the Russians not 
to allow.these islanders to have any 
large canoes; for it is difficult to 
believe they had none such originally, 
as we found them amongst all their 
neighbours. However, we saw none 
here but one or two 
Russians. The canoes made use of 
by the natives are the smallest we 
had anywhere seen upon the American 
coast, though built after the same 
manner, with some little difference 
in the construction. The stern of 
these terminates a little abruptly; the 


head is forked, the upper point of the | i 


fork projecting without the under one, 
which is even with the surface of the 


of 
intto point. In 
other respects 
after the manner of those used by the 
Greenlanders and i 


their canoes are built | Th 
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sion they can carry two persons ; one 
of whom is stretched at fall length 
in the canoe, and the other sits in the 
seat, or round hole, which is nearly 
in the middle. Round this hole is a 
rim or hoop of wood, about which is 
sewed gut skin, that can be drawn 
together or opened like a purse, with 
leathern thongs fitted to the outer 
edge. The man seats himself in this 
place, draws the skin tight round 
is body over his gut , and 
brings the ends of the thongs or 
purse-string over the shoulder to keep 
it in its place, The sleeves of his 
frock are tied round his wrists; and 
it being close round his neck, and the 
hood drawn over his head, where it is 
confined by his cap, water can 
scarcely penetrate either to his bod 
or into the canoe, If any should, 
however, insimuate itself, the boat- 
man carries a piece of nge with 
which he dries it up. He uses the 
double-bladed paddle, which is held 
with both hands in the middle, 


three canoes kept way with the ship, 
though she was going at the rate of 


ers are a foot and a half in th. 


bed 
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such as whales, grampuses, - 
poises, sword-fish, halibut, cod, a 
mon, trout, soles, flat-fish ; several 


other sorts of small fish ; and there | too, 


may be many more that we had no 
8 of seeing. Halibut and 
salmon seem to be in the test 
plenty, and on them the inhabitants 
of these isles subsist chiefly, at least 
they were the only sort of fish, ex- 
cept a few cod, which we observed to 
be laid up for their winter store. To 
the north of 60* the sea is in a man- 
ner destitute of small fish of every 
kind, but then whales are more num- 
erous. Seals, and that whole tribe of 
sea-animals, are not so numerous as 
in many other seas. Nor can this be 
thought strange, since there is hardly 
any part of the coast on either con- 
tinent, nor any of the islands lying 
between them, that is not inhabited, 
and whose inhabitants hunt these 
animals for their food and clothing. 
Sea-horses are, indeed, in igious 
numbers about the ice; and the sea- 
otter is, I believe, nowhere found but 
in this sea. We sometimes saw an 
animal with a head like a seal’s, that 
blew after the manner of whales. 
It was larger than a seal, and its 
colour was white, with some dark 
spots. Probably this was the sea-cow 
or “manatee.” 

I think I may venture to assert, 
that sea and water fowls are neither 
in such numbers nor in such variety 
as with ns in the northern parts of 
the Atlantic Ocean. There are some, 
— agir 
tohaveseen anywheree i y 
the Alca monochroa of Steller, and a 
black and white duck, which I con- 
ceive to be different from the stone- 
duck described Krasheninikoff.* 
All the other seen by us are 
mentioned by this author, except 
some that we met with near the ice ; 
and most if not all of these are de- 
Martin in his to 
Greenlan It is a little extraordin- 


1 In his ** Description of Kamts- 
chatka," publisbed in French at Am- 
sterdam in 1770, and afterwards trans- 

lated into English. 
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ary that penguins, which are common 
in many parts of the world, should 
not be found in this sea. Albatrosses, 
are so very scarce that I cannot 
help thinking that this is. not their 
climate. The few land-birds 
at we met with are the same with 
those in E ; but there may be 
many others which we had no — — 
tunity of knowing. A very bea: 
bird was shot in wooda at Norton 
Sound, which I am told is sometimes 


found in England, and 
name of chatterer. 


no t 
as the wood 
yellow finch, and a small bird called 
a titmouse. 


were confined —— 
it is not to be that we coul 


uitoes, there are other insects, 
c reptiles that I saw, but lizards. 
There are no deer Oonalashka 
or upon any other of the islands. 
Nor have they any domestie animals, 
not even d Foxes and weasels 
were the only quadrupeds we saw ; 
but they told us that they had hares 
also and the *'marmottas"* men- 


are also 
eS o re do the wood 
use of for building and other 
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all the various ways I have heard 
of, as any of those coasts that abound 
in wood. May not Nature have 
denied to some soil the power of rais- 
ing trees without the assistance of 
art? As to the drift-wood upon the 
shores of the islands I have no doubt 
that it comes from America. For 
although there may be none on the 
neighbouring coast, enough may grow 
farther up the country, which tor- 
rents in the spring may break loose 
and bring down to the sea. And not 
a little may be conveyed from the 
woody coasts, though they lie at a 
greater distance. 

There are a great variety of plants 
at Oonalashka, and most of them 
were in flower the latter end of June. 
Several of them are such as we find 
in Europe and in other of 
America, particularly in Newfound- 
land; and others of them, which are 
also met with in Kamtschatka, are 
eaten by the natives both there and 
here. The principal one is the 
‘*faranne,” or lily root, which is 
about the size of a root of garlic, 
round, made up of a number of small 


cloves and like When 
boiled it is somewhat like saloop; the 
taste we 


dishes with it. It does not seem to 
be in t plenty, for we none 
but what Ismyloff gave us. e must 
reckon amongst the food of the 
— aos other — nd the 

a t resembling Angelica; 
and berries of several di 


somewhat of the taste of a sloe, but is | th 


rre ore AMOR It is 
astringentif eaten in any quantity. 
I mes be distill illod. rom x 
Captain Clerke attem to preserve 
some, but th peer or and became 


* Then were a fev other 
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purslain, peatops, a kind of seurvy- 
grass, cresses, and some others, All 
these we found very palatable dressed 
either in soups or in salads. On the 
low ground and in the valleys is 
plenty of grass, which grows very 
thick and to a great length. Iam 
of opinion that cattle might subsist 
at Oonalashka all the year round 
without being housed. d the soil 
in md places seemed mo of 
producing grain, roots, a vege- 
tables. But at present the Rusian 
traders and the natives seem satisfied 
with what Nature brings forth. 
Native sulphur was seen amongst 
— inhabitants of = island, — 1 
no unity of learning where 
they P qa We found also ochre, 
a stone that gives a purple colour, 
and another that gives a yer ae 
green. It may be doubted whether 
this last veas Ha its FAAN 
state, it is of a greyish green colour, 
coarse and heavy. It easily dissolves 
in - s when put into water » 
entire! oses its perties. t 
seemed to be scarce 9 
but we were told that it was in 
greater plenty on the Island Oone- 
mak. As to the stones about the 
shore and hills I saw nothing in them 
TS I ple of Oonalashka b 
e people of Oon 
their dead on the summits of hil? 
and raise a little hillock over the 
grave. In a walk into the country 
one of the natives who attended me 
pointed out several of these recep- 
ay - o» dead. There was one 
em e side of the road leading 
from the harbour to the village, over 
which was raised a heap of stones. 
It was observed that every one who 
passed it added one to it.“ I Saw in 
e country several stone hillocks 
that seemed to have been raised by 
art. Many of them were apparen: ly 
of great antiquity. What their 
notions are of the Deity and of a 


1 It is almost superfinous to recall 
here the ancient Celtic ice, and 
modern Scottish of ** 

a stone to the " of any one to 
whose memory honour was intended. 
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future state, I know not. 


LEAVE SAMGANOODHA. 
I am at least was my opinion at this 
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equally unacquainted with their di- | time. 


versions; nothing having been seen 
that could give us an insight into 


either. 

They are remarkably cheerful and 
friendly amongst other; and 
always behaved with great civility to 


us. The Russians told us that they 
never had any connections with their 
women, because they were not Chris- 
tians. Our people were not so scrupu- 
lous; and some of them had reason to 
repent that the females of Oonalashka 
encouraged their addresses without 
any reserve, for their health suffered 
by a distemper that is not unknown 
here The natives of this island are 
also subject to the cancer, or a com- 
plaint like it, which those whom it 
attacks are very careful to conceal. 
They do not seem to be long-lived. 
I nowhere saw a n, man or 


in Prince William's Sound, how re- 
markably the natives on this north- 
west side of America resemble the 
Greenlanders and Esqui 


CHAPTER VII. 


Iw the morning of Monday the 26th 
we put to sea from oodha har- 
bour, and, as the wind —— 
stood away to the westward. 

intention was now to proceed to Sand- 
wich Islands, there to spend a few of 
the winter months, in case we should 
meet with the necessary refreshments, 
and then to direct our courseto Kamts- 
chatka, so as to endeavour to be there 


summer. 
solution, I gave 


ral ul rag edes seme d 
‘or 


chatka for the second. Soon after we 
were out of the harbour, the wind 
veered to the SE. and ESE., which 
by the evening carried us as far as the 
western part of Oonalashka, where we 
got the wind at S. With this we 
stretched to the westward till 7 o'elock 
the next morning, when we wore and 
stood to the E. The wind by this 
time had increased in such a manner 
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the 29th, at half- 
ing, we saw lan 
by S. to S. 


six in the morn- 
extending from E. 
TD supposed to be the 
Island Amoghta. At eight, findi 
that we could not weather the islan 
as the Beis had now Mee tg = 
westward, ve over „ an 
bore away for Donatashka with a view 
of going to the northward and east- 
ward of that island, not daring to 
attempt a to the SE. of it in 
so hard a gale of wind. At the time 
we bore away, the land extended from 
E. by S. half S. to SSW., four leagues 
distant, The Longitude by the time- 
keeper was 191° 17“ and the Latitude 
58° 38’. At 11 o'clock, as we were 
steering to the NE., we discovered an 
elevated rock, like a tower, bearing 
NNE. half E., four leagues distant. It 
lies in the Latitude of 53° 57' andinthe 
Longitude of 191° 2, We must have 
passed very near it in the night. We 
could judge of its steepness from this 
circumstance, that the sea, which now 
ran very high, broke nowhere but 
against it. At three in the afternoon, 
after getting a sight of Oonalashka, 
we shortened sail and hauled the wind, 
not having time to get through the 
before night. At daybreak 


ie tal dete n fe oth in d 


courses and x pu — 
ing a hard gale at „ wi 

heyy. eqwalls attended with snow. 
At noon we were in the middle of the 
strait between Oonalashka and Oon- 
ella, the harbour of Samganoodha 
bearing SSE., one league distant. At 
three in the afternoon, being through 
the strait and clear of the isles, Cape 
Providence bearing WSW., two or 
three leagues distant, we steered to 
the southward under double-reefed 
topsails and courses, with the wind 
at WNW., a strong gale and fair 


weather. 

On Monday the 2d of November, 
the wind veered to the southward, 
and before night blew a violent storm, 
which obli En to bring to. The 


hav- | had 
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— At ten she joined us ; and 
as the height of cp m was now 
over, and the wind veered back 
to WNW., we made sail and resumed 
our course to the southward. The 
6th in the evening, being in the Lati- 
tude of 42° 17 and in the Longitude 
of 201* 26', the variation was 17° 15’ 
E. The next morning, our Latitude 
being 41° 20’ and our Longitude 202°, 
a shag or cormorant flew several times 
round the ship. As these birds are 
seldom if ever known to fly far out 
of sight of land, I that some 
was not far distant. owever, we 
on see — — 2s the 8 
there being but e win i 

Clerke came on board and ‘informed 
me of a melancholy accident that 
happened on board his ship the second 
night after we left S. oodha. 
The main-tack gave way, killed one 
man, and wounded the boatswain and 
two or three more. In addition to 
this misfortune, I now learned that 
on the evening of the 3d his sails and 
rigging received considerable damage; 
and that the 


the wind from the S. 
attended with fair weather. Availing 
ourselves of this, as many of our people 
as could handle a needle were set to 
work to repair the sails; and the 
carpenters were employed to put the 
boats in order. On the 12th at noon, 
being then in the Latitude of 38" 14’ 
and in the Longitude of 206° 17’, the 


E 
E 
— 
Ei 
1 
g 
z 
g 
d 
p 


time we saw a tropic-bird and a dol- 
in ; the first that we had observed 
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with rain, so as to bring us under 
double-reefed topsails. a lowering 
down the main-topsail to reef it, the 
wind tore it quite out of the foot- 
— and it was split in several 
other This sail had only been 
brought to the yard the da ore, 
after having had a repair. e next 
morning we got another topsail to 
the — This gale proved to be the 
forerunner of tlie trade-wind, which 
in Latitude 25* veered to the E. and 
ESE. I continued to steer to the 
southward till daylight in the morn- 
iug of the 25th, at which time we were 
in the Latitude of 20° 55; I now 
spread the ships! and steered to the 
west, In the evening we joined, and 
at midnight om. cede At daybreak 
next morning land was seen extendin 
from SSE, to W. We made sail an 
stood for it, At eight it extended 
from SE. half S. to W., the nearest 
part two leagues distant. It was su 
that we saw the extent of the 

and to the E., but not to the W. 
We were now satisfied that the group 
of the Sandwich Islands had been only 
imperfectly discovered; as those of 
them which we had visited in our 
progress northward all lie to the lee- 
wurd of our present station. 

In the country was an elevated 
saddle hill, whose summit a 
above the clouds. From this the 
land fell in a gentle slope, and ter- 
minated in a steep rocky — — our 
which the sea broke in a surf. 
Finding that we could not weather 
the island, I bore up and ranged along 
the coast to the westward. It was 


n on 
and some 


seen i 
come. As it was of the last im: 
ance to procure a supply of provisions 
at these islands, experience 
ing taught me that I could have no 
chance to succeed in thisif a free trade 


1 Bo get e nnam of dis- 
covering e near which knew 
that he had arrived, 


LAND IN SIGHT. 
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with the natives were to be allowed, 
that is, if it were left to every man's 
diseretion to trade for what he pleased 
and in the manner he pleased ; for 
lished an order probibitiog all pecan 

i an order prohibiting all ns 
from trading except such as should be 
appointed by me and Captain Clerke, 
and even these were enjoined to trade 
only for provisions and refreshments, 
Women were also forbidden to be 
admitted into the ships, except under 
certain areae —5 the evil I 
meant to prevent by this regulation, 
Pag found had already got amongst 

em. 

At noon the coast extended from 
S. 81° E. to N. 56° W.; a low flat, 
like an isthmus, bore S. 42° W.; the 
nearest shore or four miles dis- 
tant; the Latitnde was 20° 59', and 
the Longitude 203° 50’. Seeing some 
canoes coming off to us, I brought to. 
As soon as they alongside, many 
of the people who conducted them 
came into the ship without the least 
hesitation. We found them tobe of the 
same nation with the inhabitants of 
the islands more to leeward which we 
had already visited ; and, if we did not 
mistake them, they knew of our hav- 
ing been there.  Iudeed, it rather 
ap too evident, for these people 
. amongst them the vel 
distemper, and as yet I knew of no 
other way of its reaching them but by 
an intercourse with their neighbours 
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potatoes, ‘‘taro” or eddy roots, a few 
plantains, and small pigs, all of which 
they exchanged for nails and iron 
tools. Indeed, we had nothing else 
ive them. We continued trading 

them till 4 o'clock in the after- 
noon, when, having disposed of all 
their cargoes, and not seeming in- 
clined to fetch more, we made sail 
and stood off shore. While we were 
lying to, though the wind blew fresh, 
I observed that the ships drifted to 
the east; consequently there must 
have been a current setting in that 
direction, This enco me to 
ply to windward, with a view to get 
round the east end of the island, and 
so have the whole leeside before us. 
In the afternoon of the 30th, bein 
off the NE. end of the island, seve: 
canoes came off to the ships. Most 
of these belonged to a chief named 
Terreeoboo, who came in one of them. 
He made me a present of two or three 
small pigs, and we got by barter from 
the other people a little fruit. After 
a stay of about 8 they all left 
us, except six or eight of their company 
who det to —— on 8 
double sailing canoe came soon after 
to attend upon them, which we towed 
astern all night. In the evening we 
discovered another island to wind. 
ward, which the natives call Owhy- 
hee! The name of that off which we 
had been for some days, we were also 
told, is Mowee. 

On the 1st of December, at eight in 
the morning, Owhyhee extended from 
S. 22° E. to S. 12° W.; and Mowee 
from N. 41° to N. 83° W. Findi 
that we could fetch Owhyhee, I s 
for it; and our visitors fom Mowee, 
not choosing to accompany us, em- 
barked in their canoe and went ashore. 
At seven in the evening we were close 
up with the north side of Owhyhee, 


to 
wi 


1 Better known as Hawaii; it is i 


the 


of the grou 
mark 


Cook merely mentions under the name 
of Woahoo (Book III., Chapter XII.). 
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where we spent the night standing off 
and on. T tha p ing of the 2d 
we were surprised to see the summits 
of the mountains on Owhyhee covered 
with snow. They did not -— 
be of any extraordinary height ; and 
yet in some places the snow seemed 
to be of a considerable depth, and to 
have lain there some time. As we 
drew near the shore some of the natives 
came off tous. They were a little shy 
at first; but we soon enticed some of 
them on board, and at last iled 
upon them to return to the is and 
bring off what we wanted. Soon after 
these reached the shore, we had com- 
y enough, and few coming - 
anded, we gota tolerable supply of 
small pigs, fruit, and roots. We con- 
tinued trading with them till six in 
the evening, when we made sail and 
stood off, with aviewof plying to wind- 
ward round the island. The current 
which I have mentioned as setting to 
the eastward had now ceased ; for we 
gained but little by plying. On the 
6th, in the evening, about five 
leagues farther up the coast, and near 
the shore, we had some traffic with 
the natives, But as it had furnished 
only a trifling supply, I stood in again 


the morn when we had a 
considerable number of visitors ; and 


Having procured a quantity of 
sugar-cane, and having upon a trial 
made but a few days before found 
that a strong decoction of it produced 
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vegetables, But that I might not 
be disappointed in my views, I gave 
orders that no should be served 
in either ship. myself and the 
officers continued to make use of this 
sugar-cane beer whenever we could 

t materials for brewing it. A few 

ops, of which we had some on board, 
improved it much. It has the taste 
of new malt beer, and I believe no 
one will doubt of its being very whole- 
some, And yet my inconsiderate crew 
all that it was injurious to their 
health. They had no better reason to 
support a resolution which they took 
on our first arrival in King George’s 
[Nootka] Sound, not to drink the 
spruce-beer madethere. But whether 
Írom a consideration that it was not 
the first time of their being required 
to use that li ^Y or from some other 
reason, they did not attempt to carry 
their A into actnal —— 
and I never heard of it till now, 
when they renewed their ignorant op- 
position to my best endeavours to serve 
them, Every innovation whatever on 
board a ship, though ever so much to 
the advan of seamen, is sure to 
meet with their highest disapproba- 
tion. Both portable soup and sour 
krout! were at first condemned as 
stuff unfit for human beings. Few 
commanders have introduced into 
their ships more novelties, as useful 
varieties of food and drink, than I have 
done. Indeed few commanders have 


had the same opportunities of trying 


such experiments, or been driven to 


the same necessity of trying them. It 
great measure 


has, however, been in a 
owing to various little deviations from 
established practice that I have been 


able to preserve 


1 Cook on his second vo 


cutsmall, towhich 
is 23 nsir tde 
and aniseed; it is 


will keep a long time, retaining its 
virtues as a wholesome vegetable food 


and a great anti-scorbutic, 


my people, general! 
speaking, from that ced im dis. 
temper the scurvy, which has perhaps 
took 
a tity of this with him. He de- 
— it as cab 
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destroyed more of our sailors in their 


peace: ya 
the enemy in mili expeditions. 

I kept at ime Gotan 
coast till the 13th, when I stood in 

in six leagues farther to windward 
than we had as yet reached ; and after 
having some trade with the natives 
who visited us, returned to sea, I 
should have got near the shore 
on the 15th for a supply of fruit or 
roots, bnt the wind ha to be 
at SE. by S. and SSE., I th t this 
a good time to stretch to the eastward, 
in order to get round, or at least to 
get a sight of the south-east end of 
the island. The wind continued at 
SE. by S. most part of the lóth. It 
was variable between S. and E. on 
A my and on ce 18th it was con- 

nually veeri rom one quarter to 

another, blowin sometimes in hard 
squalls, and at other times calm, with 
thunder, lightning, and rain. Inthe 
afternoon we had the wind westerl 
for a few hours, but in the evening it 
shifted to E. by S., and we stood to 
the southward close-hauled, under an 
easy sail, as the Discovery was atsome 
distance astern. At this time the 
south-east point of the island bore 
SW. by &, about five leagues dis- 
tant; and I made no doubt that I 
should be able to weather it. But at 
1 o'clock next morning it fell calm, 
and we were left to the mercy of a 
north-easterly swell which impelled 
us fast toward the land ; so that long 
before daybreak we saw lights 
the shore, which was not more than a 
pe distant The night was 
with thunder, lightning, and rain. 

At3 o'clock the ealm was succeeded 
by a breeze from E. blowing in squalls, 
with rain. We stood to the NE., 
thiuking it the best tack to clear the 
coast; but if it had been daylight, 
we should have chosen theother, At 
daybreak the coast was seen extend- 
ing from N. by W. to SW. by W., a 
dreadful surf upon the shore, 
which was not more half-a- 
distant. It was evident that we 

imminent 


been in the most . 
Nor were we yet in „the 
veering more easterly, so for some 
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time we did but just keep our distance 
from the coast. What made our situ- 
ation more alarming was the leach- 
rope of the main-topsail giving way, 
which was the occasion of the sail's 
being rent in two ; and the two top- 
gallant-sails gave way in the same 
2 tho maa worn out. 

ing a favourable opportunity, 
4 soon got others to the yards, and 
then we left the land astern. The 
Discovery, by being at some distance 
to the north, was never near the land, 
nor did we see her till 8 o'clock. 

As soon as daylight appeared the 
natives ashore displayed a white flag, 
which we conceived to be a signal of 
peace and friendship. Some of them 
ventured out after us, but the wind 
freshening, and it not being safe to 
wait, they were soon left astern. In 
the afternoon, after making another 
attempt to weather the eastern ex- 
treme, which failed, I gave it up and 
ran down to the Discovery. Indeed 
it was of no consequence to round 
the island, for we had seen its extent 
to the south-east, which was the thing 
laimed at; and according to the in- 
formation which we had got from the 
natives, there is no other island to the 
windward of this. However, as we 
were so near the south end of it, and 
as the least shift of wind in our favour 
would serve to carry us round, 1 did 
not wholly giveup the idea of weather- 
ing it, and therefore continued to ply. 
On the 20th at noon this south-east 
point bore S. three leagues distant, 
the snowy hills WNW., and we were 
about four miles from the nearest 
shore. In the afternoon some of the 


ns. Thelatter were Wr enne 
having had no bles for some 
days; but the wpe we now received 
S le, being barely 
sufficient for one day, that I stood iu 
apin the next morning till within 
or four miles of the land, where 
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supply, we made sail and stretched off 
to the northward. 

Ihad never met with a behaviour 
so free from reserve and suspicion in 
my intercourse with any tribes of 
sa as we experienced in the 
people of this island. It was very 
common for them to send up into the 
ship the several articles they brought 
off for barter; ey would 
come in themselves and make their 
bargains on the quarter-deck. The 
people of Otaheite, even after our 
repeated visits, do not care to put so 
much confidence in us. I infer from 
this that those of Owhyhee must be 
more faithful in their dealings with 
one another than the inhabitants of 
Otaheite are. For if little faith were 
observed amongst themselves they 
would not be so ready to trust stran- 
gers. It is also to observed, to 
their honour, that they had never 
once attempted to cheat us in ex- 
changes, nor to commit a theft. They 
understand trading as well as most 
people, and seemed to comprehend 
clearly the reason of our pois upon 
= coast, For Shoe ey brought 

provisions in great plenty, particu- 
larly pigs, yet the E up their 
yc i pue 
or ey t were 
worth, would take them pina id 
_ On the 22d, at eight in the morn- 
ing, we tacked to the southward, with 
afresh breeze at E. by N. At noon 
the Latitude was 20° 28’ 80", and the 
ne peak bore SW. half S. We 

a good view of it the — 
day, and the quantity of snow seem 
to have increased 
down the hill I stood to the SE. 
till midnight, then tacked to the N. 
till four in the morning, when we re- 
turned to the SE. tack; and as the 


wind was at NE. by E., we had hopes 
of weathering the i . Weshould 
have su ed if the wind had not 
died away and left us to the mercy of 
a great swell, which carried us fast 
2 
t we 
vote tight Duft of 
with showers of 
f danger. 


E 
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we lay, as it were, becalmed, several 
of the islanders came off with hogs, 
fowls, fruit, and roots. Out of one 
canoe we got a goose, which was about 
the size of a Muscovy duck ; its plum- 
age was dark grey, and the bill and 
legs black. 

At four in the afternoon, after pur- 
chasing everything that the natives 
had brought off, which was full as 
much as we had occasion for, we made 
sail and stretched to the N., with the 
windat ENE. Atmidnight we tacked 
and stood to the SE. Upon a suppo- 
sition that the Discovery would see 
us tack, the signal was omitted; but 
she did not see us, as we afterwards 
found, and continued standing to the 
N., for at daylight next morning she 
was not in sight. At this time, the 
weather being hazy, we could not see 
far, so that it was — the Dis- 
covery might be following us; and 
being past the north-east part of the 
island | was tempted to stand on till, 


by the wind veering to NE., we could | 


not weather the land upon the other 
tack. Consequently we could not 
stand to the N. to join or look for the 
Discovery. At noon we were by ob- 
servation in the Latitude of 19° 55’ 
and in the Longitude of 205° 3’; the 
south-east point of the island bore S. 
by E. quarter E., six leagues distant; 
e other extreme bore N. 60° W., 
and we were two l es from the 
nearest shore, At six in the evenin 
the southernmost extreme of the islan: 
bore SW., the nearest shore seven or 
eight miles distant, so that we had 
now succeeded in getting to the wind- 
ward of the island, which we had 
aimed at with so much perseverance. 
The Discovery, however, was not yet 
to be seen; but the wind, as we had 
it, being very favourable for her to 
follow us, I concluded that it would 


Longitude of 205° 6’, till I was satis- 
m OE conjectured — 
he had not been able to weather 

north-east part of the island, 


E 
EF 


gone to leeward in order to meet me 
way. 

As I generally kept from five to ten 
leagues from land, no canoes ex- 
cept one came off to us till the 28th, 
when we were visited by a dozen or 
fourteen. The people who conducted 
them brought, as usual, the produce 
of the island. I was very sorry that 
they had taken the trouble to come 
so far, For we could not trade with 
them, our old stock not being as yet 
consumed ; and we bait fone toy fuia 
experience that the hogs could not be 
kept alive, nor the roots preserved 
from faction many days. How- 
ever, I intended not to leave this part 
of the island before I got a supply, us 
it would not be easy to return to it 
aguin in ease it should be found neces- 
sary. We began to be in want on the 
30th, and I would have stood in near 
the shore but was prevented by a 


calm; but a breeze inging wu at 
midnight from 8. and 8 e o m 
enabled to stand in for the land at 
daybreak. At 10 o'clock in the morn- 
ing we were met by the islanders with 
fruit and roots, but in all the canoes 
were only three small pi Our not 
having bought those which had been 
lately brought off may be supposed to 
be the reason of this very scanty 
supply. We brought to for the pur- 
poses of trade, but soon after our 
marketing was interrupted by a very 
hard rain, and besides we were rather 


| too far from the shore. Nor durst I 


go nearer, for I could not 
the wind’s —À where it was for 
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canoes arrived with fruit and roots, 
and at last 3 were brought 
off. We lay to, ing with them, 
till 8 o'clock in the afternoon, when, 
having a tolerable supply, we made 
sail with a view of proceeding to the 
north-west or leesille of the island, 
to look for the Discovery. It was 
necessary, however, the wind being 
at S., to stretch first to the eastward, 
till midnight, when the wind came 
more favourable, and we went upon 
the other tack. For several days past 
both wind and weather had been ex- 
ceedingly unsettled, and there fell a 
t deal of rain. The three follow- 
ing days were t in running down 
the south-east side of the island. For 
during the nights we stood off and on, 
and part of each day was employed 
in lying to, in order to furnish an 
opportunity to the natives of trading 
with us. They sometimes came on 
board while we were five leagues from 
the shore; but whether from a fear 
of losing their goods in the sea, or 
from the uncertainty of the market, 
they never brought much with them. 
The principal article procured was 
salt, which was extremely good. 
On the 5th, in the morning, we 
the south t of the island, 
which lies in the Latitude of 18° 54’, 
nnd beyond it we found the coast to 
trend N. 60° W. On this point 
stands a pretty large village, the in- 
habitants of which thronged off to 
the ship with hogs and women. It 
was not possible to keep the latter 
from coming on board; and no women 
I ever met with were less reserved. 
Indeed it ap) to me that they 
visited us with no other view than to 
make a surrender of their persons. 
As I had now got a quantity of salt, 
I no h t such as were 
fit for salting, refusing all that were 
under size. However we could seldom 
get any above fifty or sixty pounds 
t. It was happy for us we 


had some v bles on 
F 
tions, Indeed this part of the country, 
did not seem 


from its 
capable of ing them. Marks of 


its having been waste by the 
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explosion of a voleano everywhere 
presented themselves; and though 
we had as yet seen nothing like one 
upon the island, the devastation that 
it had made in this neighbourhood 
was visible to the naked eye.! "This 
part of the coast is sheltered from 
the reigning winds; but we could 
find no bottom to anchor upon, a line 
of 160 fathoms not reaching it, within 
the distance of half-a-mile from the 
shore. The islanders having all left 
us towards the evening, we ran a few 
miles down the coast, and then spent 
the night standing off and on. 
Thenext morning the natives visited 
us again, bringing with them the same 
articles of commerce as before. Being 
now near the shore, I sent Mr Bligh, 
the master, in a boat to sound the 
coast, with orders to land and to look 
for fresh water. Upon his return he 
reported that at two cables’ length 
from the shore he had found no sound- 
ings with a line of 160 fathoms ; that 
when he landed he found no stream 
or spring, but only rain water de- 
posited in holes upon the rocks, and 
even that was brackish from the spray 
of the sea; and that the surface of 


ten and eleven we saw with pleasure 
the Discovery coming round the south 
point of the island; and at one in the 
afternoon she joined us. Captain 
Clerke then coming on board, in- 
formed me that he Tad cruised four 
or five days where we were ted, 
and then € round the east side of 
the island; but that, meeting with 
unfavourable winds, he had been car- 
ried to some distance from the coast. 
He had one of the islanders on board 
all this time, who had remained there 
from choice, and had refused to quit 
the ship though o; iti 
d ng spent the night 
standing off and on, we stood in again 
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the next morning, and when we were 
about a league from the shore many 
of the natives visited us. 

At daybreak on the 8th we found 
that the currents during the night, 
which we spent in plying, had carried 
us baek considerably to windward ; 
so that we were now off the south- 
west point of the island. "There we 
brought to, in order to give the na- 
tives an opportunity of trading with 
us. We spent the night as usual, 
standing off and on. It happened 
that four men and ten women who 
had come on board the preceding day 
still remained with us. As I did not 
like the company of the latter, I 
stood inshore towards noon, princi- 
pally with a view to get them out of 
the ship, and some canoes coming o 
I took that opportunity of sendi 
away our guests, We had lig ht airs 
from NW. and SW., and till 
eleven in the morning of the 10th, 
when the wind freshened at WNW., 
which, with a strong current setting 
to the SE., so much retarded us that 
in the evening between 7 and 8 o'clock 
the south point of the island bore 
N. 10} W., four leagues distant. 
The south snowy hill now bore N. 
1j E. 

At four in the morning of the 11th, 
the wind having fixed at W., I stood 
in for the land in order to get some 
refreshments. As we drew near the 


€ spent the 12th ply- 
a fresh gale at 


VAST CONCOURSE OF THE NATIVES. 


if | island, 
bro 
of. 
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small breeze at SSE., we steered to 
the NNW. in for the land. Soon 
after, a few canoes came alongside 
with some but without any 
vegetables, which articles we most 
wanted. We had now made some 
progress ; for at noon the south point 
of the island bore S. 864° E., the 
south-west point N. 13° W., the 
nearest shore two leagues distant, 
Latitude by vira 18* 56', and 
our Longi e timekeeper 
203° 40”. We got the length of 
the south-west point of the island in 
the evening ; but the wind now veer- 
ing to the westward and northward, 
during the night we lost all that we 
had gained. Next morning, being 
still off the south-west point of the 
i some canoes came off, but they 
"et nothing that we were in want 

e had now neither fruit nor 
roots, and were under a necessity of 
making use of some of our sea provi- 
sions. At len some canoes from 
the north brought us a small 
supply of hogs and roots. 

e had variable light airs, next to 
a calm, the following day, till five in 
the afternoon, when a small breeze 
at ENE. springing up, we were at 
last enabled to steer along shore to 


friendly intentions, for we did not see 
* who had with him a 


788 
position. One of our visitors took out 
of the ship a boat's rudder. He was 
88 sams too late to recover it. 
thought this a good o ity to 
8 people the fe of fire-arms ; 
and two or three muskets, and as 
many four-pounders were fired over 
the canoe which carried off the rudder. 
As it was not intended that any of 
the shot should take effect, the sur- 
rounding multitude of natives seemed 
rather more surprised than frightened. 
In the evening, Mr Bligh returned 
and reported that he had found a bay 
in which was anc and 
fresh water, in a situation tolerabl 
easy to be come"at. Into-this bay 
resolved to carry the ships, there to 
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had come off to us in canoes, all the 
shore of the bay was covered with 
spectators, and many hundreds were 
swimming round the ships like shoals 
of fish. e could not but be struck 
with the 1 of this scene; 
and perhaps there were few on board 
who now ted our having failed 
in our endeavours to find a northern 
homeward last summer. To 
this disappointment we owed our hav- 
ing it in our power to revisit the 
Sandwich ve and A —- X 
vo with a discovery which, tho 
the last, seemed in poten respects to 
be the most important that had 
hitherto been made by Europeans 
throughout the extent of the Pacific 
n. 


refit and supply ourselves with every | Ocea: 


refreshment that the place could 
afford. As night approached, the 
ter part of our visitors retired to 

e shore; but numbers of them re- 
uested our permission to sleep on 
Beat Curiosity was not the only 
motive, at least with some; for the 


next morning several things were 
missing, which determined me not to 
entertain so many another night. 


At 11 o'clock in the forenoon we 
anchored in the 
by the natives 
teen fathoms water, over a sandy 
bottom, and about a quarter of a 
mile from the north-east shore. In 
this situation the south point of the 
bay bore 8. by W., and the north point 
W. half N. We moored with the 
stream anchor and cable to the north- 
yai, Dami the sails, = aem 

and topmasts. e shi 
continued to be much 8 
natives, and were surrounded by a 
multitude of canoes. I had nowhere 
in the course of my voyages, seen so 
numerous a bod: le assembled 
in one place. ides those who 


1 It lies on the west side of Owhy- 
hee or Hawaii, near the southern 
extremity of the island. 


or 


bay (which is called | and 
),* in thir- 


2 With these ardently confident ex- 
ions of hopefulness, and of most 
justifiable satisfaction in the past and 
prospective achievements of the voy- 
age—so vividly in contrast with the 
calamity that imminently impended 
—Captain Cook's journal closes. The 
third volume of the Original Edition, 
written by Captain King, and consist- 
ing, with rn of between 500 
(equ Í to mem 250 
pages e presen on), recounts 
in two books, V. and VE., the trans- 
actions on returning to the Sandwich 
Islands," and the ** transactions dur- 
ing the second expedition to the north 
iy the way of Kamtschatka ; and on 
e return home by the way of Can- 
ton and the Cape of 
As the death of Captain Cook dimin- 
ishes notably the interest of the voyage 
in its sequel, despite the elaborate 
and curious descriptions of Kamts- 
chatka and the Kamtschadales—and 
as there is little or nothing in the 
homeward route, that has not been 
perhaps more vividly described in the 
narratives of the older navigators, — 
only that part of Captain King's vol- 
ume is here given, which relates tothe 
mournful events in Karakakooa Bay. 


” 
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BOOK V. 


CAPTAIN KING'S JOURNAL OF THE TRANSACTIONS ON RETURNING 
TO THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


CHAPTER I. 


KAnAKAKOOA Bay is situated on the 
west side of the Island of DS 
in a district called Akona. It is 
about a mile in depth, and bounded 
by two low points of land at the dis- 
tance of half-a-league, and bearing 
SSE. and NN W. from each other. 
On the north point, which is flat and 
barren, stands the village of Kow- 
rowa, and in the bottom of the bay, 
near a grove of tall cocoa-nut trees, 
there is another vill of a more 
considerable size called Kakooa: be- 
tween them runs a high rocky cliff, 
inaccessible from the sea shore. On 
the south side, the coast, for about a 
mile inland, has a rugged appearance ; 
beyond which the country rises with 
a 4 ascent, and is overspread 
with cultivated enclosures and groves 
of cocoa-nut trees, where the habita- 
tions of the natives are scattered in 
great numbers. The shore all around 
the bay is covered with a black coral 
rock, which makes the landing very 


dangerous in h weather; except 
at the vil of Kakooa, where there 
is a fine sandy beach, with a morai,” 


or burying-place, at one extremity, 
sae 3 — water at the 
other. is bay appearing to 

tain Cook a proper place to Au the 
ships, and lay in an additional supply 
of water and provisions, we moored on 
the north side, about a quarter of a 
mile from the shore, Kowrowa bear- 
ing NW: 

As soon as the inhabitants perceived 
our intention of anchoring in the bay, 
they came off from the shore in aston- 
ish their 
joy by sim 
exhibiting a variety of wild and ex- 

vagant gestures, The sides, the 


tra 
decks, and rigging of both ships were 
soon us 8 


and a multitude of women and boys, 
who had not been able to get canoes, 
came swimming round us in shoals, 
many of whom, not finding room on 
board, remained the whole day play- 
ing in the water. Among the chiefs 
who came on board the Resolution 
was a young man called Pareea, whom 


we soon ived to be a of 
great authority. On presenting him- 
self to Captain Cook, he told him 


that he was Jakanee! to the King of 
the island, who was at that time 
engaged on a military ition at 
Mowee, and was expected to return 
within three or four days. A few 
2 from Captain’ Cook attached 

entirely to our interests, and he 
became I useful to us in 
the management of his countrymen, 
as we had soon occasion to experience. 
For we had not been long at anchor 
when it was observed that the Dis- 


| covery had such a number of people 


hanging on one side, as occasioned 
her to heel considerably ; and that 
the men were unable to keep off the 
crowds which continued pressing into 
her. Captain Cook, being apprehen- 
sive that she might suffer some injury, 
pointed out the danger to Pareea, whe 
immediately went to their assistance, 
cleared the ship of its incumbrances, 
and drove away the canoes that sur- 


rounded her. 

The authority of the chiefs over the 
inferior people a from this 
incident to be of the most tic 


A similar instance of it hap- 
pened the same day on board the Re- 
solution, where crowd being so 


1 We afterward met with several 
others of the same denomination ; but 
whether it be an oes, me de- 
gree of affinity, we never learn 
with certainty.— Note in Original Edi- 
tion, 
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great as to impede the necessary busi- 
ness of the ship, we were obliged to 
have recourse to the assistance of 
Kaneena, another of their chiefs, who 
had likewise attached himself to Cap- 
tain Cook. The inconvenience we 
laboured under being made known, 
he immediately ordered his country- 
men to quit the vessel ; and we were 
not a little surprised to see them 
jump overboard without a moment's 

esitation, all except one man, who 
loitering behind and showing some 
unwillingness to obey, Kaneena took 
him up in his arms and threw him 
into the sea. Both these chiefs were 
men of strong and well-proportioned 
bodies, and of countenances remark- 
ably pleasing. Kaneena especially 
was one of the finest men I ever saw. 
He was about six feet high, had 
regular and expressive features, with 
lively, dark eyes; his carriage was 
easy, firm, and graceful. 

It has been already mentioned that 
during our long cruise off this island 
the inhabitants had always behaved 
with great fairness and honesty in 
their dealings, and had not shown 


the slightest pensity to theft; 
which a to us the more ex- 
traordinary, because those with whom 


we had hitherto held any intercourse 
were of the lowest rank, either ser- 
vants or fisherman. We now found 
the case exceedingly altered. The 
immense crowd of islanders which 
blocked up every part of the ships, 
not only afforded frequent opportunity 
of pilfering without risk of di 
but our inferiority in number held 
forth a prospeet of escaping with im- 
punity in case of detection, Another 
circumstance to which we attributed 
this "gern in ues behaviour, 
was the presence and. encouragement 
of their chiefs ; for, generally tracing 
the booty into the possession of some 
men of consequence, we had the 
stro reason to suspect that these 
tions were committed at their 
instigation. 

Soon after the Resolation had 
into her station, our two frien 
Pareea and Kaneena, t on board 
a third chief named K who, we 
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were told, was a priest, and had been 
in his youth a distinguished warrior. 
He was a little old man, of an emaci- 
ated ; his eyes exceedingly. 
sore and red, and his body covered 
with a white leprous scurf, the effects 
of an immoderate use of the “ava.” 
Being led into the cabin, he ap- 
proached Captain Cook with great 
veneration, and threw over his shoul- 
ders a piece of red cloth which he had 
brought along with him. — Then step- 
ping a few paces back, he made an 
offering of a small pig which he held 
in his hand, whilst he pronounced a 
discourse that lasted for a consider- 


able time, This ceremony was fre- 


uently repeated during our stay at 
hyhee, and appeared to us from 
many circumstances to be a sort of 
religious adoration, Their idols we 
found always arrayed with red cloth 
in the same manner as was done to 
Captain Cook; and a small pig was 
their usual offering to the ** Eatooas.” 
Their speeches, or prayers, were 
uttered, too, with a readiness and 
volubility that indicated them to be 
according to some formulary. When 
this ceremony was over, Koah dined 
with Captain Cook, eating plentifully 
of what was set before him ; but, like 
the rest of the inhabitants of the 
islands in these seas, could scarcely 
be prevailed on to taste a second time 
our wine or spirits. In the evening, 
Gran Cook, attended by Mr Bayly 
and myself, accompanied him on 
shore. We landed at the beach, and 
were received by four men who carried 
wands 1 with dog's hair, and 
marched before us, pronouncing with 
a lond voice a short sentence, in 
which we could only distinguish the 
word **Orono, "t e crowd which 


1 Captain Cook generally went by this 
name ye thenativesof Owhyhee ; 
but we could never learn its preci 
meaning. Sometimes they applied it 
to an invisible being, who, they said, 
lived in the heavens. We also found 
that it was a title belonging to a per- 
sonage of great rank and power in 
the island, who pretty 
mnch the Delai Lama of the Tartars, 
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had been collected on the shore re- 
tired at our approach, and not a per- 
son was to be seen, except a few lying 
prostrate on the ground near the huts 
of the adjoining village. 

Before I to relate the 
adoration that was ie to Captain 
Cook, and the peculiar ceremonies 
with which he was received on this 
fatal island, it will be necessary to 
describe the morai," situated, as I 
have roche c regc de the south 
side of the h at oon, It was 
a square, solid pile of stones, about 
forty yards long, twenty broad, and 
fourteen in height. The top was flat 
and well-paved, and surrounded by a 
wooden rail, on which were fixed the 
sculls of the captives sacrificed on the 
death of their chiefs. In the centre 
of the area stood a ruinous old build- 
ing of wood, connected with the rail 
on each side by a stone wall which 
divided the whole space into two 
parts. On the side next the country 
were five poles, upward of twen feet 
high, supporting an irregular kind of 
scaffold; on the opposite side, towards 
the sea, stood two small houses with 
a covered communication. 

We were conducted by Koah to the 
top of this pile by an easy ascent 
leading from the beach to the north- 
west corner of the area, At the en- 
trance we saw two la wooden 
im: with features violently dis- 
torted, and a Jong, piece of carved 
wood, of a conical form inverted, 
rising from the top of their heads; 
the rest was without form, and wrap- 

round with red cloth. We were 
ere € a tall young man with a 
long who presented Captain 
Cook to the images, and after chant- 
ing a kind of hymn, in which he was 
joined Koah, they led us to that 
end of the morai where the five 
were fixed. At the foot of them 
were twelve images ranged in a semi- 
circular form, “nigh et — middle 
figure stood a stand or tabl 
exaetly deemed ** whatta " ot 
Otaheite, on which lay a putrid hog, 
J 


and the Ecclesiastical Em of 
Japan.—Note in Original 
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ieces of sugar-can 
cocoa-nuts, -fruit, plantains, an 
sweet potatoes. Koah having placed 
the o under this stand, took 
down the hog and held it toward 
him; and after having a second time 
addressed him in a long speech, pro- 
—— e * vehemence and 
rapidity, he let it on the 

and led him to the scaffoldin vll 
they began to climb er, not 
without great risk of falling. At this 
time we saw, coming in solemn pro- 
cession, at the entrance of the top of 
the morai, ten men ing a 
live hog and a large piece of red cloth. 
Being advanced a few paces, they 
c: and prostrated themselves ; 
and Kaireekeea, the young man 
above mentioned, went to them, and 
receiving the cloth, carried it to Koab, 
who wrapped it round the Captain, 
and afterwards offered him the hog, 
which was brought by Kaireekees, 
with the same ceremony. 

Whilst Captain Cook was aloft in 
this awkward sitnation, swathed round 
with red cloth, and with difficulty 
keeping his hold amongst the pieces 
of rotten scaffolding, Kaireekeea and 
Koah began their office, chanting 
sometimes in eoncert, and sometimes 
alternately. "This lasted a consider- 


and under it 


to that in the centre, which, from its 
being covered with red cloth, 1 


to be in pu 
rest. ore this figure he prostra' 
i kissed i v 


ceremony. o were now lel back 
into the other division of the “morai,” 
where there was a space ten or twelve 
feet square, sunk abont three feet 
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whilst I was desired to support the 
other. At this time arrived a second 


rocession of natives, carrying a 
faked hog and a pudding, some 
erred Limo an i 
vegetables. When they approac| 
bead W put . at EC 

and presenting the pig to Cap- 
tain Cook 5 the 2 — * 
the same kind of chant as before, his 
companions making regular responses, 
We observed that after every response 
their became ually shorter, 
till towards the close Kaireekeea's 
consisted of only two or three words, 
which the rest answered by the word 
** Orono.” . 

When this offering was concluded, 
which lasted a quarter of an hour, the 
natives sat down fronting us, and 
began to eut up the baked hog, to 
peel the vegetables, and break the 
cocoa - nuts; whilst others employed 
themselves in brewing the ‘‘ava,” 
which is done by chewing it in the 
same manner as at the Friendly 
Islands. Kaireekeea then took 
of the kernel of a cocoa-nut, which 
he chewed, and wrapping it in a piece 
of 2 rubbed with it the 2 
daw The **ava" was then handed 


recollecting the putrid hog, could not 
swallow a + LN dy — 

ns may be sup , was not dimin- 
ished, when the old man, accordi 
to his own mode of civility, h 
chewed it for him. When this last 
ceremony was finished, which Cap- 
tain Cook put an end to as soon as 
he decently could, we quitted the 
amongst 
iron and 


conducted us to the boats, 
the same words as before. 


i ired, and 
T emcee reire, — 
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as we along the shore. We 
immediately went on board, our minds 
full of what we had seen, and ex- 
tremely well satisfied with the good 
dispositions of our new friends. The 
meaning of the various ceremonies 
with which we had been received, and 
which, on account of their novelty 
and singularity, have been related at 
length, can only be the subject of 
conjectures, and those uncertain and 
A ; they were, however, without 

oubt, expressive of high respect on 
the part of the natives, and as far as 
related to the person of Captain Cook 
they seemed approaching to adora- 
tion. 

The next morning I went on shore 
with a guard of eight marines, includ- 
ing the corpo and lieutenant, 
having orders to erect the observatory 
in such a situation as might best 
enable me to suporintend and protect 
ihe waterers and the other working 
parties that were to be on shore. As 
we were viewing a spot conveniently 
situated for this purpose in the middle 
of the village, Pareea, who was always 
ready to show both his power and his 

down some 


2 offerel to 
that would have obstructed our 
observations. 


However, we thought 
it proper to decline this offer, and 


boo," a word we heard often repeated 
daring our stay amongst these island- 
ers, and found to be of very powerful 
and extensive operation. V Asati 
us even more privacy than we desired. 
No canoes ever presumed to land 
hear us; the natives sat on the wall, 
but none offered to come within 
tabooed space till he had obtained 
permission. But though the men, at 
our 
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were tempted to bring them, but in | event answered his most sanguine 


vain; we were invariably answ 
that the Entooa " and Terreeoboo 
(which was the name of their King) 
would kill them. This cireumstance 
afforded no small matter of amuse- 
ment to edi enm —— xm 
the crowds o e, and partie 

of women, hat de al to flock 
thither, obli em ost every 
hour to clear the vessel in order to 
have room to do the n duties 
of the ship. On these occasions 200 
or 300 women were frequently made 
to jump into the water at once, where 
they continued Maisons d and play- 
ing about till they could again pro- 
cure admittance. 

From the 19th to the 24th, when 
Pareea and Koah left us to attend 
Terreeoboo, who had landed on some 
other part of the island, nothing very 
material happened on board. T 
calkers were set to work on the sides 
of the ships, and the rigging was care- 
fully overhauled and repaired. The 
salting of hogs for sea-store was also 
a constant and one of the principal 
objects of Captain Cook's attentions. 
It has generally been thought imprac- 
ticable to cure the flesh of anima 
salting in tropical climates, the 
gress of putrefaction being so rapi 
not to allow time for the salt to take 
(as they express it) before the meat 
gets a taint, which prevents the effect 
of the pickle. We do not find that 
experiments relative to this subject 
have been made by the navigators of 
any nation before Captain Cook. In 
his first trials, which were made in 
1774 during his second voyage to the 
Pacific Ocean, the success he met with, 
though very imperfect, was yet suffi- 
cient to convince him of the error of 
the received opinion. As the voyage 
in Dem was now engaged was 
likely to be protracted a year ond 
the time for which the Ae hed 
been 8 he a under the 
necessity — i y some such 
means for t ‘subsistence of the 
crews, or of i uishing the fur- 
ther prosecution of his eries. 
He therefore lost no of 
renewing his attem and the 


p 
as 


tions.“ 
shall now return to our transac- 
tions on shore at the observatory, 
where we had not been long settled 
before we discovered in our neighbour- 
hood the habitations of a society of 
i whose regular attendance at 
the **morai" had excited ourcuriosity. 
Their huts stood round a pond of 
— were — - by a 
grove of cocoa-nut trees, which se 
3 
rest of the e 
an air of — 2 —— On 
my acquainting Captain Cook with 
these circumstances, he resolved to 
pay them a yisit. On his arrival at 
the beach he was condueted to a 
sacred building called Harre-no-Orono 
or the house of Orono, and seated 
before the entrance, at the foot of a 


he | wooden idol of the same kind with 


those on the ''morai." I was here 
again made to support one of his 
arms, and after wrapping him in red 
cloth, Kaireekeea, accompanied by 
twelve priests, made an offering of a 
pig with the usual solemnities. The 
dig was then strangled, and a fire 

ing kindled, it was thrown into the 
embers ; and after the hair was singed 
off it was again presented, with 2 
repetition of the chanting in the man- 
ner before described. e dead pig 
was then held for a short time —— 
the Captain's nose, after which it was 
laid, with a cocoa-nut, at his feet, 
and the performers sat down. The 
ava was then brewed and handed 
round, a fat hog ready dressed was 
brought in, and we were fed as be- 


fore. 

During the rest of the time we 
remained in the bay, whenever Cap- 
tain Cook came on shore he was at- 
tended by one of these priests, who 
went before him giving notice that 


2 After describing the process, Kin, 
says: “I brought home with — 
some barrels of this pork which was 
pickled at Owhyhee in January 1779, 
and was tasted — —— Persons in 
England about Christmas 1780, and 
found perfectly sound and wholesome.” 
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the “Orono” had landed, and order- to their own interests; and besides 


ing the people to prostrate themselves. 
The same person also constantly ac- 
companied him on the water, stand- 
ing in the bow of the boat with a 
wand in his hand, and giving notice 
of his approach to the natives who 
were in canoes, on which they imme- 
diately left off paddling and lay down 
on their faces till he had 


Whenever he stopped at the o rva- 


tory, Kaireekeea and his brethren im- 
mediately made their appearance with 
hogs, cocoa-nuts, bread-fruit, &c., and 


presented them with the usual solem- 
nities. It wus on these occasions that 
some of the inferior chiefs frequently 
uested to be permitted to make an 
offering to the **Orono." When this 
was granted, they — — the hog 
themselves, generally with evident 
marks of fear in their countenances, 
whilst Kaireekeea and the priests 
chanted their accustomed hymns. 
"The civilities of this society were not, 
—! confined to mere ceremony 
an de. Our party on shore re- 
ceived from them every day a constant 
supply of hogs and vegetables more 
than sufficient for our subsistence, 
and several canoes loaded with pro- 
visions were sent to the ships with 
the same punctuality. No return 
was ever demanded or even hinted at 
in the most distant manner. Their 
presents were made with a regularity 
more like the discharge of a religious 
duty than the effect of mere liberality ; 
and when we inquired at whose charge 
all this munificence was displayed, we 
were told it was at the e se of a 
man called Kaoo, the chief of 
the priests and grandfather to Kairee- 
keea, who was at that time absent 
attending the King of the island. 

As everything relating to the char- 
acter and behaviour of this people 
must be interesting to the er on 
account of the y that was after- 
wards acted here, it will be proper to 
acquaint him that we had not always 
so much reason to be satisfied with 
the conduct of the warrior chiefs, or 
*' Earees," as with that of the priests. 
In all our dealings with the former 
we found them sufficiently attentive 


their habit of stealing, which may ad- 
mit of some excuse the univer- 
sality of the practice amongst the 
islanders of these seas, they made use 
of other artifices equally dishonour- 
able. I shall only mention one in- 
stance, in which we discovered with 
t our friend Koah to be sa 
principally concerned. As the chiefs 
who brought us presents of hogs were 
aes er back rope des ein 
we nerally a ter y 
than we could make Ex On these 
occasions Koah, who never failed in 
his attendance on us, used to beg such 
as we did not want, and they were 
always given to him. It one day 
happened that a pig was presented us 
by à man whom Koah himself intro- 
duced as a chief who Hm — — 
paying his respects ; and we recollect 
the wie to be the same that had been 
given to Koah just before, This lead- 
ing us to suspect some trick, we found, 
on further inquiry, the pretended 
chief to be an ordinary person; and 
on connecting this with other cireum- 
stances, we had reason to supti 
2 not — . d 
of the like imposition. 
Thin —— in this state till 
the 24th, when we were a good deal 
c sty to find that no canoes were 
ered to put off from the shore, 
and that the natives kept close to 
their houses. After several hours' 
suspense, we learned that the bay was 
tabooed, and all intercourse with us 
interdicted, on account of the arrival 
of Terreeoboo. As we had not fore- 


em away. — 
ately fired over his head to make him 
desist, which had the desired 
and refreshments were soon 
In the 


c as usual. 
Terreeoboo arrived, and visited the 


[| 
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ships in a private manner, attended 
only by one canoe in which were his 
wife and children. He sta on 
board till near 10 o'elock, when he 
returned to the village of Kowrowa. 
The next day about noon the King, 
in a large canoe attended by two 
others, set out from the village and 
paddled toward the ships in great 
state, Their appearance was grand 
and magnificent. In the first canoe 
were Terreeoboo and his chiefs, dress- 
ed in their rich feathered cloaks and 
helmets, and armed with long spears 
and rs; in the second came the 
venerable Kaoo, the chief of the 
priests, and his brethren, with their 
idols displayed on red cloth. These 
idols were busts of a gigantic size, 
made of wicker-work, and curiously 
covered with small feathers of various 
colours yopa in the same manner 
with ore cloaks, fg ee eyes nee 
made o oysters, with a 
black nut fixed In the centre ; their 
mouths were set with a double row of 
the fangs of dogs, and, together with 
therestof theirfeatures, were ey e 
distorted. The third canoe was filled 
with hogs and various sorts of vege- 
tables. As they went along the priests 
in me centre canoe sung their hymns 
with great solemnity ; and after - 
dling A ithe ships, intend t 
ing on as was e 
EA toward the shore 7h the beach 
where we were stationed. As soon as 
I saw them approaching I ordered out 
our little to receive the King ; 
and Captain Cook, perceiving that j^ 
was going on shore, followed him and 
arrived nearly at the same time. We 
conducted them into the tent, where 
they had scarcely been seated when 
the King rose up and in a very grace- 
ful manner threw over the Captain's 
shoulders the cloak he himself wore, 
put a feathered helmet on his head, 
and a curious fan into his hand. He 
also spread at his feet five or six other 
cloaks, all exceedingly beantiful and 
of the greatest value. His attendants 
then brought four very large hogs, 
with sugar-canes, cocoa-nuts, and 
bread-fruit ; and this part of the 
ceremony was concluded by the King’s 
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exchanging names with Captain Cook, 
which amongst all the Planers of 
the Pacific is esteemed the 
strongest pledge of friendship. A 
2 of pee icm — venerable 
old personage at their now n 
peared, followed by a long train Dt 
men leading large hogs, and others 
carrying plantains, sweet potatoes, 
Fe. By the looks and gestures of 
Kaireekeea I immediately knew the 
old man to be the chief of the priests 
before mentioned, on whose bounty 
we had so long subsisted. He had a 
p of red cloth in his hands, which 

e wrapped round Captain Cook's 
shoulders, and afterward presented 
him with a small pig in the usnal 
form. A seat was then made for him 
next to the King, after which Kairee- 
keea and his followers began their cere- 
monies, Kaoo and the chiefs joining 
in the responses. 

I was surprised to see in the person 
of this King the same infirm and 
emaciated old man that came on board 
the Resolution when we were off the 
north-east side of the Island of Mowee; 
and we soon discovered amongst his 
attendants most of the persons who at 
that time had remained with us all 
night. Of this number were the two 


- we m de difficulty in recol- 
ecting, his being plastered over 
with a dirty brown paste and powder 
which was no mean heightening 
the most sa face I ever beheld. 
As soon as the formalities of the 
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or lay prostrate on the ground. Be- 
fore the King left the Resolution, 
Captain Cook obtained leave for the 
natives to come and trade with the 
ships as usual; but the women, for 
what reason we could not learn, still 
continued under the effects of the 
“t taboo,” that is, were forbidden to 
stir from home or to have any com- 
munication with us. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue quiet and inoffensive behaviour 
of the natives having taken away every 
apprehension of danger, we did not 
hesitate to trust ourselves amongst 
them at all times and in all situa- 
tions. The officers of both ships went 
daily up the country in small parties, 
oreven singly, and frequently remained 
out the whole night. It would be 
endless to recount all the instances of 


kindness and civility which we re- | o 


ceived upon those occasions. Wher- 
ever we went the people flocked about 
us, r to offer every assistance in 
their power, and highly petas if 
their services were accept. Various 
little arts A . — attract 
our notice or our 

The boys and irla rum before as we 
walked thro their villages, and 
stopped us at every opening where 
there was room to form a group for 
dancing. At one time we were invited 
to accept a draught of cocoa-nut milk 
or some other refreshment, under the 
shade of their huts; at another we 
were seated within a circle of yo 
women, who exerted all their skill an 
agility to amuse us with and 
dances. The satisfaction we derived 
from their gentleness and hospitality 
was, however, frequently ery 
by that propensity to stealing which 
they have in common with all the 
other islanders of these seas. This 
circumstance was the more distressing 
as it sometimes obliged us to have 


recourse to acts of — which we 
should willingly have if the 
necessity of the case had not absolutely 
called for them. Some of their most 
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expert swimmers were one day dis- 
covered under the ships drawing out 
the filling-nails of ning, 
which they performed very dexter- 
ously by means of a short stick with 
a flint stone fixed in the end of it. 
To put a stop to this practice, which 
endangered the very existence of the 
vessels, we at first fired small shot 
at the offenders; but they easily got 
out of our reach by diving under 
the ship's bottom. jt was therefore 
found necessary to make an example 
by flogging one of them on board the 
De 
ut this time a 0 
gentlemen from both ships set out 
on an excursion into the interior parts 
of the country, with a view of examin- 
ing its natural productions. CThis) 
afforded Kaoo a fresh opportunity o 
showing his attention and generosity. 
For as soon as he was informed of 
their departure, he sent a large suppl: 
of provisions after them, ther wit 
ers that the inhabitants of the 
country through which they were to 
should give them every assistance 
in their power. And to complete the 
delicacy and disinterestedness of his 
conduct, even the people he employed 
could not be prevailed on to accept 


the smallest After remain- 
iug out six days our officers returned 
without having being able to penetrate 
above twenty miles into the island; 
partly from want of proper guides, and 
partly from the impracticability of the 
country. 

The head of the Resolution’s radder 


some of Kaoo's le, to cut planks 
for the head rail-wos „ Which was also 
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his coming away, tho the visit 
was quite Ans re ge me a 
present of thirty large hogs and as 
much fruit and roots as his crew could 
consume in a week. 

As we had not yet seen anything of 
their sports or athletic exercises, the 
natives, at the request of some of our 
officers, entertained us this evening 
with a boxing-match. Though these 
games were much inferior, as well in 
point of 2 and magnificence, 
as in the skill and powers of the com- 
batants, to what we had seen exhibited 
at the Friendly Islands, yet as they 
differed in some particulars, it may 
not be 1 to give a short account 
of them. e found a vast concourse 
of people assembled on a level spot of 
ground at a little distance from our 
tents. A long space was left vacant 
in the midst of them, at the upper 
end of which sat the judges, uuder 
three standards, from which hung 
slips of cloth of various colours, the 
skins of two wild geese, a few small 
birds, and bunches of feathers. When 
the sports were ready to begin, the 
af was given by the judges, and 
immediately twocombatantsappeared. 
They eame forward slowly, lifting up 
their feet very high behind, and draw- 
ing their hands along the soles. As 
they approached, they frequently eyed 
each other from head to foot in a con- 
temptuous manner, casting several 
arch looks at the tators, straining 
their muscles, and using a variety of 
affected gestures, Being advanced 
within reach of each other, they stood 
with both arms held ont straight be- 
fore their faces, at which part all their 
blows were aimed. They struck in 
what appeared to our eyes an awkward 
manner, with a full swing of the arm ; 
made no attempt to parry, but eluded 
their ad s attack by an inclina- 

i dy or by retreating. 
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antagonist ; and if again victori 

for a third, till he Bn es last in his 
turn defeated. A singular rule ob- 
served in these combats is, that whilst 
any two are preparing to fight, a third 
person may step in and choose either 
of them for his antagonist, when tlie 
other is obliged to withdraw. Some- 
times three or four followed each other 
in this manner before the match was 
settled. When the combat proved 
longer than usual, or appeared too 
unequal, one of the chiefs generally 
stepped in and ended it by putting a 
stick between the combatants. The 
same humour was preserved 
throughout which we before so mach 
admired in the Friendly Islanders. 
As these games were given at our 
desire, we found it was universally 
expected that we should have borne 
our part in them; but our people, 
though much pressed by the natives, 
turned a deaf ear to their challenge, 
remembering fall well the blows they 
got at the F y Islands. 

This day died William Watman, a 
seaman of the gunner’s crew; an event 
which I mention the more particularly 
as death had hitherto been very rare 
amongst us. He was an old man, and 
much respected on account of his at- 
tachment to Captain Cook. He had 
formerly served as a marine twenty- 
one years; after which he entered as 
a seaman on board the Resolution in 
1772, and served with Captain Cook 
in his voyage towards the South Pole. 
At their return he was admitted into 
Greenwich Hospital, through the Cap- 
tain's interest, at the same time with 
himself ; and being resolved to follow 
throughout the fortunes of bis bene- 
factor, he also quitted it along with 
him on his being appointed to the 
command of the present e ition. 
During the vo he had frequently 
been subject to slight fevers, and was 

valescen we came into the 


the ide edi King of the island 
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he was buried on the **morai," and 
the ceremony was performed with as 
much solemnity as our situation per- 
mitted. Old Kaoo and his brethren 
were spectators, and preserved the 
most profound silence and atfention 
whilst the service wasreading. When 
we began to fill up the grave, they 
approached it with great reverence, 

w in adead pig, some cocoa-nuts, 
and plantains; and for three nights 
afterwards they surrounded it, sacri- 
ficing hogs and performing their usual 
ceremonies of hymns and prayers, 
which continued till daybreak. Atthe 
head of the grave we erected a post, 
and nailed upon it a square piece of 
board, on which was inscribed the 
name of the deceased, his age, and the 
day of hisdeath. This they promised 
not to remove; and we have no doubt 
but that it will be suffered to remain, 
as long as the frail materials of which 
it is made will permit. 

The ships being in great want of 
fuel, the Captain desired me on the 
2d of Fobruary to treat with the priests 
for the purchase of the rail that sur- 
rounded the top of the“ morai.“ I 
A 8 n some doubt 
about of this proposal, 
and was apprehensive that us the 
bare mention of it might be considered 
by them as a piece of shocking im- 
piety. In this, however, I found my- 
self mistaken. Not - ees sur- 

rise was expressed at the application, 
Lo the wood was readily —— even 
without eee for anything in 
return. Whilst the sailors were tak- 
ing it ae I observed one of them 
Sur off a carved image; and on 
er inquiry I found that they had 
conyeyed to the boats the whole semi- 
circle,! Though this was done in the 
presence of the natives, who had not 
shown any mark of resentment at it 
but had even assisted them in the 
removal, I thought it parent to sjeik 
to Kaoo on the subject, who appeared 
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before, whith he carried into one of 
the priest’s houses. 

Terreeoboo rao his chiefs had for 
some da: n very inquisitive 
about te time of our den i. This 
circumstance had excited in me a great 
curiosity to know what opinion this 
people had formed of us, and what 
were their ideas respecting the cause 
and objects of our voyage. I took 
some pains to satisfy myself on these 
pasis but could never learn anything 
urther than that they imagined we 
came from some country where pro- 
visions had failed, and that our visit 
to them was merely for the perpe of 
filling our bellies. Indeed, — 
appearance of some of our crew, the 
hearty appetites with which we sat 
down to their fresh provisions, and 
our great anxiety to purchase and 
carry off as much as we were able, led 
them naturally enough to such a con- 
clusion. To these may be added a 
circumstance which puzzled them ex- 
ceedingly—our having no women with 
us, together with our quiet conduct 
and unwarlike appearance. It was 
ridiculous enough to see them strok- 
ing the sides and patting the bellies 

o 


8 he sleek f 
m n t| ness o 
looks di 


their uring our short stay in 
the island), and telling them, partly 
by signs and ly by words, that it 


was time for them to go; but if the 
would come again the next bread-fruit 
season they should be better able to 
supply their wants. We had now 
been sixteen days in the bay, and if 
our enormous consumption 


It is shrewdly n 
in a note in Kerr's Co 
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very probable, however, that Terreeo- 
boo had no other viow in his inquiries 
at tt a desire o! ing 
suflcient. preparation for dismissing 
us with presents suitable to the respect 
and kindness with which he had re- 
ceived us. For on our telling him 
we should leave the island on the next 
day but one, we observed that a sort 
of proclamation was immediately made 
through the villages to require the 
people to bring in their hogs and 
vegetables for the King to present to 
the ** Orono” on his departure. 

We were this duy much diverted at 
the beach by the buffooneries of one 
of the natives. He held in his hand 
an instrument of the sort described [in 
Book III., Chapter XII. I]; some bits 
of sea-weed were tied round his neck; 
and round each leg a piece of strong 
netting about nine inches deep, on 
which a great number of dogs' teeth 
were loosely fastened in rows. His 
style of dancing was entirely bur- 
lesque, and accompanied with strange 
grimaces and pantomimical distor- 
tions of the face, which, though at 
times ine ibly ridiculous, yet on 
the whole were without much mean- 
iug or expression. In the evening we 
were again entertained with wrestlin, 
and boxing-matches, and we displa. red 
in return the few fireworks we had 
left. Nothing could be better cal- 
culated to excite the admiration of 
these islanders, and to impress them 
with an idea of our t superiority, 
than an exhibition of this kind. Cap- 
tain Cook has already described the 
extraordinary effects of that which was 
made at Hapaee; and though the 

nt was in 3 infinitely 
inferior, yet the astonishment of the 
natives was not less, 

I have before mentioned that the 
carpenters frum both ships had been 
sent up the country to cut planks for 
the head-rail work of the Resolation. 
pei and having received no in- 
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sions to old Kaoo, who a as 
much concerned as o ves, and 


sending after them, whea the 
arrived all safe. They had been us 
liged to go farther into the country 
than was expected before they met 
with trees fit for their purpose, and 
it was this circumstance, together 
with the badness of the roads, and 
the difficulty of bringing back the 
timber, which had detained them so 
long. They spoke in high terms of 
n 
wi rovisions, an r 
tools with the utmost fidelity. 

The next day being fixed for our 
departure, Terreeoboo invited Captain 
Cook and m; to attend him on the 
9d to the place where Kaoo resided. 
On our arrival we found the ground 
covered with parcels of cloth, a vast 
quantity of red and yellow feathers 
tied to the fibres of cocoa-nut b 
and a great number of batchets, and 
other pieces of iron-ware that had 
been got in barter from us. At a little 
distance from these lay an immense 
quantity of vegetables of every kind, 
and near them was a l 12 of 
hogs. At first we imagined the whole 
to be intended as a present for us, till 
Kaireekeea informed me that it was 
a gift or tribute from the people of 
that district to the King, and accord- 
ingly, as soon as we were seated, they 
brought all the bundles and laid thein 
severally at Terreeoboo's feet, spread- 
ing out the cloth and displaying the 

my 5 


feathers and iron-ware 

The King seemed much pleased with 
this mark of their sate, and having 
selected about a third part of the 
iron-ware, same proportion of 
feathers, and a few pi of cloth, 
these were set aside by themselves ; 
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were picked out to be salted for sea- 
storé, and upwards of thirty smaller 

igs and the vegetables were. divided 
botes the two crews. 

The same day we quitted the 
** morai " and got the tents and astro- 
nomical instruments on board. The 
charm of the taboo was now removed ; 
and we had no sooner left the place 
than the natives rushed in and search- 
ed eagerly about in tation of 
finding something of value that we 
might have left behind. As I hap- 
pened to remain the last on shore, and 
waited for the return of the boat, 
several came crowding about me; and 
having made me sit down by them, 
began te lament our separation. It 
was, indeed, not without difficulty I 
was able to quit them. And here I 
hope I may be permitted to relate a 
trifling occurrence in which I was 
principally concerned. Having had 
the command of the party on shore 
during the whole time we were in the 
bay, I had an opportunity of becom- 
ing better acquainted with the natives, 
and of being better known to them, 
than those whose duty required them 
to be generally on board. As L had 
e reason to be satisfiel with their 
kindness in general, so I cannot too 
often nor too eularly mention 
the unbounded and constant friend- 
ship of their priests. On my part, I 
mus no endeavours to conciliate 

eir affections and gain their esteem ; 
and I had the good fortune to succeed 
so far, that when the time of our 
departure was made known I was 
strongly solicited to remain behind, 
not without offers of the most flatter- 


ive his consent, they proposed that 
should retire into the mountains, 


whose son they su 
a formal request 

i e Ca 
ing a positive 
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kindly intended, told them that he 
could not part with me at that time, 
but that he should return to the island 
next year, and would then endeavour 
to settle the matter to their satisfac- 
tion. 

Early in the morniug of the 4th we 
unmoored and sailed out of the bay, 
with the Discovery in company, and 
were followed by a great number of 
canoes. Captain Cook's design was 
to finish the survey of Owhyhee before 
he visited the other islands, in hopes 
of meeting with a road better sheltered 
than the bay we had just left; and in 
case of not succeeding here, he pur- 

to take a view of the south-east 
pert of Mowee, where the natives in- 
ormed us we should find an excellent 
harbour. We had calm weather all 
this and the following day, which 
made our progress to the northward 
very slow. e were accompanied by 
a great number of the natives in their 
canoes, and Terreeoboo gave a fresh 
roof of his friendship to Captain 
k by a large present of hogs and 
vegetables that was sent after him. 

In the night of the 5th, having a 
light breeze off the land, we made 
some way to the northward; and in 
the morning of the 6th, having passed 
the westernmost point of the island, 
we found ourselves abreast of a deep 
bay called by the natives Toe-yah- 
B - Wehad great hopes that this 

y would furnish us with a safe and 
commodious harbour, as we saw to 
the north-east several fine streams of 
water, and the whole had the u— 
ance of being well sheltered. ese 
observations agreeing with the ac- 
counts &m us by Koab, who accom- 

ied Captain Cook, and had changed 

is name, out of compliment to us, 
into Britannee, the pinnace was 
hoisted out, and the master, with 
** Britannee for his guide, was sent 
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ning of the gale; and Mr Bligh, on 
his return, gt the — 5 of 


saving an old woman and two men, 
whose canoe had been overset by the 
pene of the ee hd "e 
endeavouring to gain the shore. 
sides these distressed people, we had 
a great many women on board whom 
the natives had left behind in their 
hurry to shift for themselves. The 
master reported to Captain Cook that 
he had landed at the only village he 
saw, on the north side of the bay, 
where he was directed to some w 

of water, but found they would by no 
means answer our purpose; that he 
afterward siy farther into the 
bay, which runs inland to a great 
depth, and stretches toward the foot 
of a very conspicuous high mountain, 
situated on the north-west end of the 
island; but that instead of meeting 
with safe anchorage, as Britannee 
had taught him to — * he found 
the shores low and rocky, and a flat 
bed of coral rocks running along the 
coast and extending up of a mile 
from the land, on the outside of which 
the depth of water was twenty fathoms 
over a sandy bottom; and that, in 
the meantime ** Britannee " had con- 
trived to slip away, being afraid of 
returning, as we imagined, use 
his information had not proved true 
and successful. 

In the evening, the weather being 
more moderate, we again made sail; 
but abont midnight it blew so vio- 
lently as to split both the fore and 
main topsails. On the morning of 
the 7th we bent fresh sails, and had 
fair weather and a light breeze. At 
noon the latitude by observation was 
20° 1' N., the W. point of the island 
bearing S. 7° E., and the NW. point 
N.38" E. As we were at this time 
four or five leagues from the shore, 
and the weather mr unsettled, none 
of the canoes would ventur. out, so 
that our guests were obliged to remain 
with us, much indeed to their dis- 
satisfaction, for they were all sea-sick, 
and many of them had left youn, 
children behind them, In the after- 
noon, though the weather was still 
squally, we stood in for the land, and 
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being about three leagues from it we 
saw a canoe with two men paddling 
toward us, which we immediately 
conjectured had been driven off the 
shore by the late boisterous weather, 
and therefore stopped the ship's way 
in order to take them in. These 
pow wretches were so entirely ex- 

usted with fatigue, that had not 
one of the natives on board, observ- 
ing their weakness, jumped into the 
canoe to their assistance, they would 
scarcely have been able to fasten it to 
the rope we had thrown ont for that 
purpose, It was with difficulty we 
got them up the ship’s side, together 
with a child about four years old, 
which they had lashed under the 
thwarts of the eanoe, where it had 
lain with only its head above water. 
They told us they had left the shore 
the morning before, and had been 
from that time without food or 
water. The usual precautions were 
taken in giving them victuals, and 
the child being committed to the care 
of one of the women, we found them 
all next morning perfectly recovered. 

At — a gale of wind came 
on which obliged us to double reef 
the top-sails and get down the top- 

allant yards. On the 8th at day- 

reak, we found that the fore-mast 
had again given way, the fishes which 
were put on the head in King George's 
or Nootka Sound, on the coast of 
America, being sprung, and the parts 
so very defective as to make it absol- 
utely necessary to replace them, and 
of course to unstep the mast. In this 
difficulty, Captain Cook was for some 
time in doubt whether he should run 
the chance of meeting with a harbour 
in the islands to leeward, or return 
to Karakakooa. That bay was not so 
remarkably commodious in any re- 
spect but that a better might pro- 
bably be expected, both for the 

urpose of repairing the masts and 
Tor procuring refreshments, of which 
it was imagined that the neighbour- 
hood of Karakakooa had been already 


g poe drained. On the other 


it was 
a risk 


- 
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left could not be regained, for the 
mere hopes of meeting with a better, 
the failure of which might perha 
have left us without resource. We 
therefore continued standing on to- 
wards the land, in order to give the 
natives an — oe releasing 
their friends on board from their con- 
finement; and at noon, being within 
a mile of the shore, a few canoes 
came off to us, but so crowded with 
people that there was not room in 
them for any of our guests. We 
therefore hoisted out the pinnace to 
carry them on shore; and the master 
who went with them, had directions 
to examine the south coasts of the 
bay for water, but returned without 
finding any. 

The winds being variable, and a 
eurrent setting strong to the north- 
ward, we made but little progress in 
ourreturn; and at 8 o'clock in the 
evening of the 9th it began to blow 
very hard from the SE., which ob- 
liged us to close reef the top-sails; 
and at two in the morning of the 
10th, in a heavy squall, we found 
ourselves close in with the breakers 
that lie to the northward of the west 
point of Owhyhee. We had just room 
to haul off and avoid them, and fired 
several guns to aj the Di 
of the danger. In the forenoon, the 
weather was more moderate, and a 
few canoes came off to us, from which 
we learned that the late storms had 
done much mischief, and that several 
large canoes had been lost. During 
the remainder of the day we kept 
beating to windward, and before 
night we were within a mile of the 
bay; but not choosing to run on 
while it was dark, we stood off and 
on till daylight next GM 3 when 

e 


we dropped anchor nearly in the same 
place as before. 

CHAPTER III. 
WE were empl the whole of the 
11th and part of the 12th in De 
out the fore-mast and sending with 


the carpenters on shore, Besides the 
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damage which the head of the mast 
— ined, edes c 5 — 
ingly rotten, having a ole 

up the middle of it capebie of holding 
four or five cocoa-nuts. It was not 
however, thought n: to shorten 
it, and fortunately the logs of red 
toa-wood which had been cut at 
Eimeo for anchor-stocks were found 
fit to replace the sprung part of the 
fishes. As these repairs were likely 
to take up several days, Mr Bayly 
and myself got the astronomical ap- 
paratus on shore, and pitched our 
tents 2 ure ving —— 
us a ol a o re and six 
marines. We renewed our friendly 
ndence with the priests, who, 

for the * — security of the work- 
men and their tools, tabooed the place 
where the mast lay, sticking their 
wands round itas before. "The sail- 
makers were also sent on shore to re- 
pair the damages which had taken 
lace in their department during the 
te gales. They were lodged in a 
house adjoining to the **morai," that 
was lent us by the priests, Such 
were our arrangements on shore. I 
shall now proceed to the account of 
those other transactions with the 


to the 
he of the 14th. 

Upon coming to anchor we were 
surprised to find our reception very 
diflerent from what it had been on our 
first arrival; no shouts, no bustle, no 
confusion, but a solitary bay, with 
only here and there a canoe stealim, 
close along the shore. The impulse o 
curiosity, which had before operated 
to so great a degree, might now in- 
deed be su to have ceased ; but 
the hospitable treatment we had in- 
variably met with, and the friendly 
footing on which we gave us 
some reason to that they would 
again have flocked about us with 
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h this account appeared very 
satisfactory to most of us, yet others 
were of opinion, or rather perhaps 
have been led by subsequent events 
to imagine, that there was something 
at this time, very suspicious in the 
behaviour of the natives; and that 
the interdiction of all intercourse with 
us, on pretence of the King's absence, 
was only to give him time to consult 
with his chiefs in what manner it 
might be proper to treat us. Whether 
these suspicions were well founded, 
orthe account given by the natives 
was the truth, we were never able to 
ascertain. For qo it is not im- 
probable that our sudden return, for 
which they could see no aj nt 
cause, and the necessity of which we 
afterward found it very diffieult to 
make them code tem d might occa- 
sion some alarm ; yet the unsuspicious 
conduct of ye who on his 
supposed arrival the next morning 
aoa immediately to visit Captain 
Cook, and the consequent return of 
the natives to their former friend] 
intercourse with us, are strong proofs 
that they neither meant nor appre- 
hended any change of conduct. 

In support of this opinion I may 
add the account of another accident, 
precisely of the same kind, which 
. — to us on our first visit, the 
day before the arrival of the King. 
A native hed. sols on board the 
Resoluti en i — 
on, when passing — vised 
the man not to part with the hog 
without an advanced price. For this 
he was sharply spoken to and pushed 
away; and the taboo being soon after 
laid on the bay, we had at first no 
doubt but that it was in consequence 
of the offence given to the chief. 
Both these accidents serve to show 
how very difficult it is to draw any 
certain conclusion from the actions of 
e with whose customs as well as 

we are so imperfectly ac- 

nted; at the same time, some 
idea may be formed from them of the 
difficulties, at the first view, perhaps, 
not very apparent, which those have 
to encounter who, in all their trans- 
actions with these strangers, have to 
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6 
Ww a error may 
be attended with even the most fatal 
consequences. — his or false 
our conjectures may i went 
on in their usual quiet . the 
afternoon of the 13th. 

Towards the evening of that day, 
the officer 7 cmm ed the water- 
ing party of the Discovery, came to 
inform me that several chiefs had as- 
sembled at the well near the beach, 
driving away the natives whom he 
had hired to assist the sailors in roll- 
ing down the casks to the shore. He 
told me, at the same time, that he 
thought their behaviour extremely 
suspicious, and that they meant to 
give him some further disturbance. 
At his request therefore, I sent a 
marine along with him, but suffered 
him to take only his side arms, In 
a short time the officer returned, and 
on his —— me that the 
islanders armed themselves with 
stones, and were growing very tumul- 
tuous, I went myself to the spot, 
attended by a marine with his mus- 
ket. Seeing us approach, they threw 
away their stones, and on my speak- 
ing to some of the chiefs, the mob 
were driven away, and those who 
chose it were suffered to assist in fill- 
ing the casks, Having left things 
et here, I went to meet Captain 

k, whom I saw coming on shore 
in the pinnace. I related to him 
what had just ; and he czdered 
me, in case of A RN ith 
siones or behave insolently, immedi- 
ately to fire a ball at the offenders. 
I accordingly gave orders to the cor- 
poral to have the pieces of the sen- 
tinels loaded with ball instead of 
smallshot. Soon after our return to 
the tents, we were alarmed by a con- 
tinued fire of muskets from the Dis- 


boats. We immediately concl: 


theft, Captain 
me to follow him with a marine armed, 
and to endeayour to seize the people 
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as they eame on shore. Accordingly 
we ran towards the place where we 
supposed the canoe would land, but 
were too late, the people having quit- 
ted it and made their escape into the 
country before our arrival. We were 
at this time ignorant that the goods 
had been already restored; and as we 
thought it probable, from the cireum- 
stances we bad at first observed, that 
they might be of importance, were 
unwilling to relinquish our hopes of 
recovering them. Having therefore 
inquired of the natives which way the 
people had fled, we followed them till 
it was near dark, when, judging our- 
selves to beabout three — from the 
tents, and suspecting e natives 
who frequently encouraged us in the 
ursuit were amusing us with false 
information, we thought it in vain to 
continue our search amy longer, and 
returned to the beach. 
During our absence, a difference of 
a more serious and unpleasant nature 
had happened. The officer who had 
been sent in the small boat, and was 
returning on board with the goods 
which had been restored, observing 
Captain Cook and me e in the 
emn of the offenders, ught it 
is duty to seize the canoe, which 
was left drawn up on the shore. Un- 
fortunately this canoe belonged to 
Pareea, who, arriving at the same 
moment from on the Discovery, 
claimed his property with many 
testations of his innocence. The 
officer refusing to give it up, and 
being joined by the crew of the pin- 
nace, which was waiting for Captain 
Cook, a seuflle ensued, in which Pa- 
reea was knocked down by a violent 
blow on the head with an oar. The 
natives who were collected about the 
spot, and had hitherto been peaceable 
spectators, immediately attacked our 
people with such a shower of stones, 
as forced them to retreat with great 
precipitation, and swim off to a rock 
at some distance from the shore. The 
pinnace was immediately ransacked 
the islanders; and but for the 
ely interposition of Pareea, who 
to have recovered from the 
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instant, would soon have been entirely 
demolished. Having driven away 
the crowd, he made signs to our 
people that oe —— and take 
p: of the pinnace, and that 
e would endeavour to get back the 
things which had been taken out of 
it. Aftertheir departure, he followed 
them in his canoe with a midship- 
man's eap, and some other trifling 
articles of the plunder, and, with 
much a t concern at what had 
— asked if the “Orono” 
would kill him, and whether he 
would permit him to come on board 
thenext day? On being assured that 
he should be well received, he joined 
noses (as their eustom is) with the 
officers in token of friendship, and pad- 
dled over to the village of Kowrowa. 
When Captain Cook was informed, 
of what had passed, he expressed 
much uneasiness at it, and ＋ we 
were returning on board—'*I am 
afraid,” said he, that these le 
will oblige me to use some violent 
measures; for,” he added, ''they 
must not be left to imagine that they 
have gained an advan’ over us." 
However, A was —.—— to = 
any s! this evening, he conten 
with gi orders that e 
man and wee 3 board should be 
immediately turned out of the ship. 
As soon as this order was executed, I 
returned on shore; and our former 
confidence in the natives being now 
much abated 22 events of the day, 
I posted a double guard on the 
‘t morai,” with orders to call me if 
they saw any men lurking about the 
beach. At about 11 o'clock five 
islanders wereobserved creeping round 
the bottom of the **morai;" they 
seemed very cautious in & ing 
us, and at last, finding themselves 
discovered, retired outofsight, About 
midnight, one of them venturing u 
close to the observatory, the sentinel ` 
fired over him, on whieh the man fled 
and we passed the remainder of the 
ht without ere incr ‘ight Tee 
ext morning, ati went 
on boand the Resolution for the 12 
eeper, and in my way was hailed 
the Discovery, and informed that 
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their cutter had been stolen during 
the night from the buoy where it was 
8 When I arrived on board I 
found the marines arming, and Cap- 
tain Cook loading his double-barrelled 
. Whilst I was relating to him 
what had happened to usin the night, 
he interrupted me with some eager- 
ness, and uainted me with the 
loss of the Discovery's cutter, and 
with the preparations he was i 
for its recovery. It had been his 
usual practice, whenever anything 
of consequence was lost at any of the 
islands in this ocean, to get the king 
or some of the principal ** Erees," on 
board, and to keep ash 
till it was restored. This method, 
which had been always attended with 
success, he meant to pursue on the 
present occasion; and, at the same 
time, had given orders to stop all the 
canoes that should attempt to leave 
the bay, with an intention of seizing 
and destroying them if he could not 
recover the cutter by peaceable means. 
Accordingly, the boats of both ships, 
well manned and armed, were sta- 
tioned across the bay; and before I 
left the ship some great guns had 
been fired at two large canoes that 
were tee to make their escape. 
It was between 7 and 8 o'clock 
when we quitted the ship her ; 
Captain Cook in the pinnace, havin, 
Mr Phillips and nine marines wit 
him, and myself in the small boat. 
The last orders I received from him 
were to vpn — 7. of the - en 
onoursideof the bay, byassuring them 
they should not be hurt ; to keep my 
people pneri and to be on my 
guard. e then parted; the Cap- 
tain E ctr me where 
the King resi: an proceeded to 
the beach. My first care on going 
ashore was to give strict orders to the 
marines to remain within their tent, 
to load their pieces with ball, and not 
to quit their arms. Afterward I took 
a walk to the hats of old Kaoo and 
the priests, and explained to them 
as well as I conld the object of the 


hostile DA which had ex- 
ceedingly alarmed them. 1 found 
that they had already heard of the 
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entter's ig stolen, and I assured 
them, that though Captain Cook was 


resolved to recover it, and to punish 
the authors of the theft, yet that they 
and 9n UM of the village on our 
side need not be under the smallest 
apprehension of suffering any evil 
from us. I desired the priests to ex- 
plain this to the people, and to tell 
them not to be alarmed, but to con- 
tinue peaceable and quiet. Kaoo 
asked mo with t earnestness if 
Terreeoboo was to be hurt. I assured 
him he was not; and both he and 
the rest of his brethren seemed much 
satisfied with this assurance, 

In the meantime, Captain Cook 
having called off the launch, which 
was stationed at the north point of the 
bay, and taken it along with him, 
proceeded to Kowrowa, and landed 
with the lieutenant and uine mar- 
ines. He immediately marched into 
the village, where he was received 
with the usual marks of respect, the 

ple prostrating themselves before 

im, and bringing their accustomed 
offerings of si hogs, Finding 
that there was no suspicion of his 
design, his next step was to inquire 
for Terreeoboo, and the two boys, his 
sons, who had been his constant guests 
on board the Resolution. In a short 
time the boys returned along with the 
natives who had been sent in search 
of them, and immediately led Captain 
Cook to the house where the King 
had slept. They found the old man 
just awoke from sleep; and after a 
short conversation about the loss of 
the cutter, from which Captain Cook 
was convinced that he was in nowise 
pe it, he invited him to return 
in boat and spend the day on 
board 15 Resolution. To this pro- 
posal the King readily consented, and 
immediately got up to accompany 


him. 

Thi were in this prosperons 
train, the two boys being already in 
the pinnace, and the rest af the party 
having advanced near the water-side, 
when an elderly woman called Kanee- 
kabareea, the mother of the boys, and 
one of the King's favourite wives, 
came after him, and with many tears 
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and entreaties, besought him not to 
go on At the same time, two 
chiefs, who came along with her, laid 
hold of him, and insisting that he 
should go no farther, forced him to 
sit down. The natives, who were 
collecting in prodigious numbers 
along the shore, and had probably 
been alarmed by the firing of the 
ees guns, and the appearances of 
ostility in the bay, s 5 to throng 
round Capain Cook and their King. 
In this situation the lieutenant of 
marines, observing that his men were 
huddled close together in the crowd, 
and thus incapable of using their 
arms if any occasion should require it, 
proposed to the Captain to draw them 
up along the rocks close to the water's 
sles ; and the crowd readily making 
way for them to pass, they were drawn 
up ina line at the distance of about 
thirty yards from the place where the 
King was sitting. All this time, the 
old King remained on the und, 
with the strongest marks of terror 
and dejection in his countenance : 
Captain Cook, not willing to abandon 
the object for which he ‘had come on 
2 continuing to urge him in the 
mos manner to R 
whit on the pag ^ P whenever 
the King appeared inclined to follow 
him, the eu LS round Rr 
interposed, at first wi ers an 
entreaties, but — T vin 
recourse to force and violence, insis 
on hisstaying where he was, Captain 
Cook, therefore, finding that the 
alarm had spread too generally, and 
that it was in vain to think any 
longer of getting him off withont 
bloodshed, at last gave up the point, 
observing to Mr Phillips that it 
would be impossible to compel him 
to go on board without the risk of 
killing a great number of the inhabit- 


ants. 

Though the enterprise which had 
earried Captain Cook on shore had 
now failed and was abandoned, yet his 
person did not a to have been in 
the least danger till an accident ha 
pened which gave a fatal turn to the 
affair. The boats which had been 
stationed across the bay having fired 
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at some canoes that were attempti 
to get out, unfortunately had killed a 
chief of the first rank. The news of 
his death arrived at the village where 
Captain Cook was, just as he had left 
the King, and was walking slowly 
toward the shore. The ferment it 
occasioned was very conspicuous, the 
women and children were immediatel 
sent off, and the men put on their 
war-mats and armed themselves with 
spears and stones. One of the natives, 
having in his handsa stone and a long 
iron spike (which they call a ** pa- 
hooa"), came up to the Captain, 
flourishing his weapon by way of de- 
fiance, threatening to throw the 
stone. The Captain desired him to 
desist ; but the man persisting in his 
insolence, he was at length provoked 
to fire a load of small shot. The man 
having his mat on, which the shot 
was not able to penetrate, this had no 
other effect than to irritate and en- 
courage them. Several stones were 
thrown at the marines; and one of 
the ‘‘Erees” attempted to stab Mr 
Phillips with his ** pahooa, but failed 
in the attempt, and received from him 
a blow with the butt end of his mus- 
ket. Captain Cook now fired his 
second barrel, loaded with ball, and 
killed one of the foremost of the na- 
tives. A general attack with stones 
immediately followed, which was an- 
swered.by a discharge of musketry 
from the marines and the people in 
the boats. The islanders, contrary 
to the expectations of every one, stood 
the fire with great firmness ; and be- 
fore the marines had time to reload 
they broke in upon them with dreadful 
shouts and yells. What followed was 
a scene of the utmost horror and con- 
fusion. Four of the marines were cut 
off amongst the rocks in their retreat, 
and fell a sacrifice to the fury of the 
enemy ; three more were dangerously 
wounded ; and the lientenant, who had 
received a stab between the shoulders 
with a ** " E E 
reserved his fire, shot man wbo 
had wounded him just as he was going 
to repeat his blow. Our unfortunate 
commander, the last time he was seen 
distinctly, was standing at the water's 
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edge and calling out to the boats to 
cease firing and to pull in. If it be 
true, as some of those who were pre- 


sent have ined, that the marines 
an poten bul fired without his 
orders, and that he was desirous of 
preventing any further bloodshed, it 
is not improbable that his humanity 
on this occasion proved fatal to him. 
For it was remarked that whilst he 
faced the natives none of them had 
offered him any violence, but that hay- 
ing turned about to give his orders to 
the boats, he was stabbed in the back, 
and fell with his face into the water. 
On seeing him fall, the islanders set 
up a + shout, and his body was 
immediately dragged on shore and sur- 
rounded by the enemy, who, snatching 
the d out of each other’s hands, 
showed a savage ess to have a 
share in his destruction. 

Thus fell our great and excellent 
commander! After a life of so much 
distinguished and successful enter- 

prise, his death, as far as 

fimself, cannot be reckoned prema- 
ture, since he lived to finish the qu 
work for which he seems to have 
designed, and was rather removed from 
the enjoyment than cut off from the 
acquisition of glory. How sincerely 
his loss was felt and lamented by those 
who had so jong, mul their general 
security in his skill and 2 and 
every consolution under their ha 
ships in his tenderness and humanity, 
it is neither necessary nor possible for 
me to describe; much less shall I 
attempt to paint the horror with which 
we were struck, and the universal de- 
jection and dismay which followed so 
dreadful and unexpected a calamity.! 


CHAPTER IV. 
Ir has been already related that four 
! Captain King occupies the rest of 


the Cha with a of his t 
S xd Un ond DER. 
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of the marines who attended Captain 
Cook were killed by the islanders on 
thespot. The rest, with Mr Phillips, 
their lieutenant, threw themselves into 
the water, and escaped under cover of 
a smart fire from the boats. On this 
occasion a remarkable instance of gal- 
lant behaviour and of affection for his 
men was shown by that officer; for 
he had scarcely got into the boat, 
when seeing one of the marines, who 
was a bad swimmer, struggling in the 
water, and in danger of being taken 
by the enemy, he immediately jumped 
into the sea to his assistance, though 
much wounded himself; and alter 
receiving a blow on the head from a 
stone, which had nearly sent him to 


the bottom, he caught the man b 
the hair and brought him safe off. 
Our people continued for some time to 


keep up a constant fire from the boats 
(which during the whole transaction 
were not more than twenty from 
the land), in order to afford their un- 
fortunate companions, if any of them 
should still remain alive, an oppor- 
tunity of escaping. These efforts, 
seconded by a few guns that were 
fired at the same time from the Resolu- 
tion, having forced the natives at last 
to retire, a small boat manned by five 
of our young midshipmen pulled to- 
wards the 2 where they saw the 
ies, withont any signs of life, lyin, 
on the ground ; but 8 it eg 
gerous to attempt to bring them off 
with so small a force, and their am- 
munition being nearly expended, they 
returned to the ships, leaving them 


in of the islanders, ther 
with ten stands of arms. = 


As soon as the general consternation 
which the news of this calamity occa- 
sioned throughout both crews had a 
little subsided, their attention was 
called to our at the “morai,” 
where the mast and sails were on shore 


time these transactions had been car- 

ing on at the other side of the bay. 
Being at the distance only of a short 
mile the village of we 
could see distinctly an immense crowd 
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collected on the spot where Captain 
Cook had just before landed. We 


heard the firing of the musketry, and | h 


could perceive some extraordinary 
bustle and agitation in the multitude. 
We nfterward saw the natives flying, 
the boats retire from the shore, and 
nssing and repassing in great stillness 
onem the aire. Fest confess that 
my heart soon misgave me. Where 
a life so dear and valuable was con- 
cerned, it was impossible not to be 
alarmed by ap nces both new and 
threatening. But besides this, I knew 
that a long and uninterrupted course 
of success in his transactions with the 
natives of these seas had given the 
Captain a degree of confidence that I 
was always fearful might, at some un. 
lucky moment, put him too much off 
his guard ; and I now saw all the dan- 
gers to which that confidence might 
lead, without receiving much conso- 
lation from considering the experience 
that had given rise to it. y first 
care, on hearing the muskets fired, 
was to assure the ple who were 
assembled in considerable numbers 
round the wall of our consecrated 
field, and seemed equally at a loss 
with ourselves how to account for 
what th: 
they should not be molested ; 
at all events I was desirons of con- 
tinuing on peaceable terms with them. 
We remained in this posture till the 
boats had returned on board, when 
Captain Clerke observing th his 
telescope that we were surrounded by 
the natives, and apprehending they 
1neant to attack us, ordered two four- 
pounders to be fired at them, For- 
tunately these guns, though well 
aimed, did no mischief, and yet gave 
the natives a convincing proof of their 
power. One of the balls broke a cocoa- 
nut tree in the middle under which a 
of them were sitting ; and the 
other shivered a rock that stood in an 
exact line with them. As I had just 
before —— M be stro ae: 
ances eir safety, I was exceeding! 
mortified at this act of hostility; an 
to prevent a repetition of it, imme- 
diately despatched a boat to acquaint 
Captain Clerke that at present I was 
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on the most friendly terms with the 
natives ; and that, if occasion should 
ereafter arise for altering my conduct 
toward them, I would hoist a jack as 
a signal for him to afford us all the 
8 in his power. dnd 
e expected the return of the t 
with the utmost impatience ; and after 
remaining a quarter of an hour under 
the most torturing anxiety and sus- 
mse, our fears were at len con- 
ed by the arrival of Bligh, 
with orders to strike the tents as 
quickly as possible and to send the 
sails that were repairing on board. 
Just at the same moment our friend 
Kaireekeea, having also received in- 
ree of the death of Captain 
Cook from a native who had arrived 
from the other side of the bay, came 
to me with great sorrow and dejection 
in his countenance, to inquire if it 
was true. Our situation was at this 
time extremely critical and import- 
ant; not only our own lives, but the 
event of the expedition and the return 
of at least one of the ships being in- 
volved in the same common d 3 
We had the mast of the Resolution, 


shore, under the 
six marines; 

been ble; and though the 
natives had not as yet shown the 
smallest disposition to molest us, yet 
it was impossible to answer for the 
alteration which the news of the trans- 
action at Kowrowa might produce. 
I therefore thought it prudent to dis- 
semble my belief of the death of Cap- 
tain Cook, and to desire Kaireekeea 
to discourage the report lest either 
the fear of our resentment, or the 
successful example of their country- 
men, might them to seize the 
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if it could be instrumental in presery- 


in 
aving placed the marines on the 
top of the ** morai," which formed a 
strong and advantageous t, and 
left the command with Bligh, 
giving him the most positive direc- 
tions to act entirely on the defensive, 
I went on board the Discovery in 
order to represent to — Clerke 
the dangerous situation of our affairs. 
As soon as I quitted the spot the 
natives to annoy our people 
with stones, and I had scarcely reached 
the ship before I heard the firing of 
the marines. 1 therefore returned 
instantly on shore, where I found 
things growing every moment more 
alarming. The natives were arming 
and putting on their mats, and their 
num increased very fast. I could 
also perceive several large bodies 
marching towards us along the eliff 
which separates the village of Kakooa 
from the north side of the bay, where 
the village of Kowrowa is situated. 
They began at first to attack us with 
stones from behind the walls of their 
enclosures, and finding noresistanceon 
our part, they soon grew more daring. 
A few resolute fellows, having cre 
along the beach under cover of the 
rocks, suddenly made their appearance 
2 the foot o 8 a 
ign, as it seemed, of it 
on ie side next the sea, which was 
its only accessible part; and were not 
dislodged till after they had stood a 
considerable number of shot and seen 
one of their party fall. The bravery of 
one of these assailants well deserves 
to be particularly mentioned. For 
having returned to off his com- 
panion amidst the fire of our whole 
party, a wound which he received 
made him quit the body and retire; 
but in a few minutes he again a 
peared, and being again wound 
e was obliged a second time to re- 
treat. At this moment I arrived at 
the ‘‘morai,” and saw him return 
the third time, bleeding and faint ; 
and being informed what had 
happened, I forbade the soldiers to 
fire, and he was suffered to 
his friend, which he was just able 


off | attack been 


to perform, and then fell down him- 
and expired. 

About this time, a strong reinforce: ' 
ment from both Mr having landed, 
thenativesretreated behind their walls, 
which giving me acess to our friendly 
priests, I sent one of them to endea- 
vour to bring their countrymen to 
some terms, and to propose to them 
that if they would desist from throw- 
ing stones I would not permit our 
men to fire, This truce was 
to, and we were suffered to launch the 
mast and carry off the sails and our 
astronomical apparatus unmolested. 
As soon as we had quitted the ‘‘morai,” 
they took possession of it, and some 
of them threw a few stones, but with- 
out doing us any mischief. It was 
half-an-hour 11o'clock when I got 
on board the Di „where I found 
no decisive plan had 
our future i The restitu- 
tion of the boat, and the recovery of 
the body of Captain Cook, were the 
objects which on all hands we agreed 
to insist on; and it was my opinion 
that some vigorous steps should be 
taken in case the demand of them was 
not immediately complied with. 

Though my feelings on the death 
of a beloved and honoured friend may 
be suspected to have had some share 
in this pn yet there were cer- 
tainly er reasons, and those of 
the most serious kind, that had con- 
siderable weight with me. The con- 
fidence which their success in killing 
our chief and forcing us to quit the 
shore must naturally have inspired, 
and the advantage, however trifling, 
which they had obtained over us the 
preceding day, would, I had no doubt, 
encourage them to make some further 
dangerous attempts; and the more 
especially as they had little reason, 
from what they had hitherto seen, to 
dread the effects of our fire-arms, In- 
deed, nya the expectations of 
every oue, this sort of weapon had 

uced no signs of terror in them. 
of the ships, and the state of disci 
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answer for the consequences. In these 
apprehensions I was supported by the 
opinion of most of the officers on 
board, and nothing seemed to me 
so AAA to encourage the natives to 
make the attempt as the appearance 
of our being inclined to an accommo- 
dation which they could only attri- 
bute to weakness or fear. 

In favour of more conciliatory mea- 
sures, it was justly urged that the 
mischief was done, and irreparable ; 
that the natives had a strong claim to 
our regard on aecount of their former 
friendship and kindness, and the 
more especially as the late melancholy 
accident did not — to have 
arisen from any premeditated design; 
that, on the part of Terreeoboo, hi 
ignoranee of the theft, his readiness 
to 1 Captain Cook on board, 
and his having actually sent his two 
sons into the boat, must free him 
from the smallest d. of suspicion ; 
that the conduct of his women and 
the *'Erees" might easily be ac- 
counted for, from the apprehensions 
occasioned by the armed force with 
bcr og me Cook came on 22 
an 0 i tions in the 
bay, ap 21 different from the 
terms of friendship and. confidence in 
which both parties had hitherto lived, 
that the arming of the natives was 
evidently with a design to resist the 
attempt, which they some reason 
to imagine would be made, to carry otf 
their King by force, and was naturall 
to be expected from a people full of ab. 
fection and attachment to their chiefs. 
To these motives of humanity others 
of a prudential nature were added; 
that we were in want of water and 
. — refreshments ; —— 
would require six or eight work 
before it could be stepped ; that the 

ing was advancing apace, and that 
the speedy prosecution of our next 
northern ition ought now to be 
our sole object; that therefore to en- 
ina vindictive contest with the 
bitants might not only lay us 
under the imputation of unnecessary 
craelty, but would occasion an un- 
avoidable delay in the equipment of 
the ships. In this latter opinion Cap- 
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tain Clerke concurred, and though I 
was convinced that an early r 
vigorous resentment would more effec- 
tually have answered every object 
both of prudence and humanity, I 
was not sorry that the measures I 
had recommended were rejected. For 
thongh the contemptuous behaviour 
of the natives, and their subsequent 
opposition to our necessary operations 
on shore, arising I have no doubt 
from misconstruction of our lenity, 
compelled us at last to have recourse 
to violence in our own defence; yet I 
am not so sure that tlie cireumstances 
of the case would, in the opinion of 
the world, have justified the use of 
force on our part in the first instance. 
Cautionary * is at all times in · 
vidious, and this additional ob- 
jection to it, that the severity of a 
preventive course, when it best suc- 
ceeds, leaves its expediency the least 


apparent. 
ing the time we were thus en- 
gaged in concerting some plan for our 
ture conduct, a prodigious concourse 


of natives still kept ion of the 
shore; and some of them came off in 
canoes, * ee to Aa 
proach within pistol-shot of the shi 

and to insult us by various marks of 
contempt and defiance. It was with 
great difficulty we could restrain the 
sailors from the use of their arms on 
these occasions; but as pacific mea- 
sures had been resolved on, the canoes 
were suffered to return unmolested. 
In pursuance of this plan, it was de- 
termined that I should proceed to- 
wards the shore with the boats of both 
ships, well manned and armed, with 
a view to bring the natives to a 
parley, and if possible to obtain a 
conference with some of the chiefs, 
If this attempt succeeded, I was to 
demand the dead bodies, and icu- 
larly that of Captain Cook ; bid 
them with our v: in case of a 
refusal; but by no means to fire un- 
less attacked, and not to land on any 
account whatever. These orders were 
delivered to me before the whole party - 
and in the most ive 
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the shore I perceived every indication 
of a hostile reception. The whole 
crowd of natives was in motion, the 
women and children retiring, the men 
utting on their war-mats and arm- 
ing themselves with long rs and 
daggers. We also observed that since 
the morning they had thrown up stone 
breastworks along the beach where 
Captain Cook had landed, probably 
in expectation of an attack at that 
place; and as soon as we were within 
reach they began to throw stones at 
us with slings, but without doing 
any mischief. Concluding, therefore, 
that all sompe to bring them to a 
parley would be in vain unless I first 
gave them some ground for mutual 
confidence, I ordered the armed boats 
to 8 and went on in the small 
boat alone, with a white flag in my 
land, which, by a general cry of joy 
from the natives, 1 had the satisfac- 
tion to find was instantly understood. 
Thewomen immediately returned from 
the side of the hill whither they had 
retired ; the men threw off their mats; 
and all sat down together by the 
water-side, extending their arms and 
inviting me to come on shore. 
Though this behaviour was very 
ex ive of a friendly disposition, 
yet I could not help entertaining 
some suspicions of its sincerity. But 
when I saw Koah, with a boldness 
and assurance altogether unaccount- 
able, swimming off towards the boat 
with a white flag in his hand, I 
thought it n to return this 
mark of confidence, and therefore re- 
ceived him into the boat, though 
armed, a circumstance which did not 
tend to lessen my suspicions. I must 
confess I had long harboured an un- 
favourable opinion of this man. The 
priests had always told us that he 
was of a malicious disposition, and no 
friend of ours; and the repeated detec- 
tions of his fraud and treachery had 
convinced us of the truth of their re- 
presentations. Add to all this, the 
shocking transaction of the mornin, 
in which he was seen acting a princi- 
ml part, made me feel utmost 
orror at finding myself so near him ; 
and as he came up to me with feigned 
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tears and embraced me, I was so dis- 
trustful of his intentions that I could 
not help taking hold of the point of 
the ‘‘pahooah " which he held in his 
hand and turning it from me. I told 
him that I had come to demand the 
body of Captain Cook, and to declare 
war against them unless it was in- 
stantly restored. He assured me 
this should be done as soon as pos- 
sible, and that he would go himself 
for that purpose; and, after ing 
of mea piece of iron with much as- 
surance, as if nothing e i 

had happened, he leaped into the sea 
and swam ashore, calling out to his 
countrymen that we were all friends 


in. 
We —— drei an —- with : 
anxiety for his return, ing whi 
time the rest of the boxe Bad ap- 
hed so near the shore as to enter 
into conversation with a party of the 
natives at some distance from us, by 
whom they were plainly given to 
understand that the body fad been 
cut to pi and carried up the 
country; but of this circumstance I 
was not informed till our return to 
the ships. I began now to express 
some impatience at Koah's delay, 
upon which the chiefs pressed me 
exceedingly to come on shore, assur- 
ing me that if I would go myself to 
Terreeoboo the body would certainly 
be restored tome. When they found 
they could not il on me to land, 
= attem under a pretence of 
wishing to converse with more ease, 
to decoy our boat among some rocks 
where they would have had it in their 
power to cut us off from the rest. It 
was no difficult matter to see through 
these artifices, and I was therefore 
strongly inclined to break off all 
further communication with them, 
when a chief came to us who was the 
particular friend of Captain Clerke 
aud of the officers of the Discovery, 
on board which ship he had sailed 
when we last left the , intending 
to take his to Mowee. He 
told us he came from Terreeoboo to 
2 us, that the body was car- 
up the country, but that it should 
be brought to us the next morning. 
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There srt) a great deal of sin- 
cerity in his manner, and being asked 
ifhe told a falsehood, he hooked his 
two fore-fingers together, which is 
understood amongst these islanders 
as the sign of truth, in the use of 
which they are very scrupulous. 

As I was now at a loss in what 
manner to proceed, I sent Mr Van- 
couver to acquaint Captain Clerke 
with all that had passed; that my 
opinion was, they meant not to keep 
their word with us, and were so far 
from being sorry at what had hap- 
2 that on the contrary they were 
ull of spirits and confidence on ac- 
count of their late success, and sought 
only to gain time till they could con- 
trive some scheme for getting us into 
their power. Mr Vancouver eame 
back with orders for me to return on 
board; having first given the natives 
to understand that if the body was 
not brought the next morning the 
town should be destroyed. hen 
they saw that we were going off they 
endeavoured to provoke us by the 
most insulting aud. contemptuous ges- 
tures Some of our people said they 
could distinguish several of the na- 
tives parading about in the clothes of 
our unfortunate comrudes ; and among 
them a chief brandishing Captai 
Cook's hanger, and a woman holding 
the scabbard. Indeed, there can be 
no doubt but that our behaviour had 
given them a mean opinion of our cour- 
age; for they could have but little no- 
tion of the motives of humanity that 
directed it. 

In consequence of the Imade 
to Captain Clerke of what I conceived 
to be the present temper and disposi- 
tion of the islanders, the most effect- 
ual measures were taken to 
against any attack they might make 
in the night. The boats were moored 
with top-chains; additional sentinels 
were posted on both ships; and guad 
boats were stationed to row round 
them, in order to prevent the natives 
from cutting the cables. During the 
night we observed a igious num- 
ber of lights on the hills, which made 
some of us imagine they were remov- 


ing their effects back into the country | ch 
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in consequence of our threats. But 
Irather believed them to have been 
the saerifices that were performing on 
account of the war in which they 
imagined themselves about to be en- 
gaged ; and most probably the bodies 
of our slain coun were at that 
time ing. e afterward saw 
fires of the same kind as we passed 
the Island of Morotoi, and which, we 
were told by some natives then on 
board, were made on account of the 
war they had declared against a neigh- 
bouring island. And this agrees with 
what we learned amongst the Friendly 
and Society Isles, that previous to 
any expedition against an enemy, the 
chiefs always endeavoured to animate 
and inflame the courage of the people 
by feasts and rejoicings in the night. 
We remained the whole night un- 
disturbed except by the howlings and 
lamentations which were heard on 
shore; and early the next morning, 
Koah came alongside the Resolution 
with a present of cloth and a small 
pig, which he desired leave to present 
tome. I have mentioned before that 
I was supposed by the natives to be the 
son of Captain Cook ; and as he in his 
lifetime had always suffered them to 
believe it, I was probably considered as 
the chief after his death. As soon as 1 
came on deck I questioned him about 
the body ; and, on his returning me 
nothing but evasive answers, I refused 
to accept his presents, and was going 
to dismiss him with some expressions 
of anger and resentment, had not 
Captain Clerke, judging it best at all 


events to keep up the appearance of 
friendship, thought it more proper 
that he should be treated with the 


usual respect. This treacherous fel- 
low came frequently to us during the 
course of the forenoon with some 
trifling present or other; and as I 
always observed him eyeing every 
ar of the ship with t attention, 

took care he should see we were 
well prepared fot our defence. He 
was exceedingly urgent both with 


on 
8 laying all the blame the 
bodi the other 


detention of the bodies on 
iefs, and assuring us that every- 
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thing might be settled to our satis- 
faction by a personal interview with 
Terreeoboo. However, his conduct 
was too suspicious to make it prudent 
to comply with this request; and, 
indeed, a fact came afterward to our 
knowl which proved the entire 
falsehood of his pretensions. For we 
were told that immediately after the 
action in which Captain Cook was 
killed, the old King had retired to a 
cave in the steep part of the moun- 
tain that hangs over the bay, which 
was accessible only by the help of 
ropes, and where he remained for 
many days, having his victuals let 
down to him by cords. 

When Koah returned from the 
ships, we could peers that his 
countrymen, who been collected 
by break of day in vast crowds on the 
shore, thronged about him with great 
eagerness, as if to learn the intelli- 

nce he had acquired, and what was to 
fe done in consequenceofit. Itis very 
probable that they expected we should 
attempt to put our threats in execu- 
tion ; and they seemed fully resolved 
to stand their ground. During the 
whole morning we heard conches 
blowing in different parts of the 
toast ; large parties were seen march- 
ing over the hills ; and, in 2 ap- 
pearances were so alarming that we 
carried out a stream anchor, to enable 
us to haul the ship abreast of the 
town in ease of an attack, and sta- 
tioned boats off the north point of the 
bay to prevent a surprise from that 
quarter. The breach of their engage- 
ment to restore the bodies of the 
slain, and the warlike posture in 
which they at this time appeared, 
occasioned fresh debates amongst us 
concerning the measures next to be 
pursu: It was at last determined 
that nothing should be suffered to 
interfere with the repair of the mast, 
and the préparations for ovr depart- 
ure; but that we should nevertheless 
continue our negotiations for the re- 
covery of the bodies, The greatest part 
of the day was taken up in getting 
the fore-mast into a proper situation 
on deck for the carpenters to work 


upon it, and in making the necessary 
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alterations in the commissions of the 
officers. The command of the expe- 
dition having devolved upon Captain 
Clerke, he removed on board the Re- 
solution, appointed Lieutenant Gore 
to be captain of the Discovery, and 
promoted Mr Harvey, a midshipman 
who had been with Captain Cook in 
his two last vo to the vacant 
lieutenancy. During the whole day 
we met with no interruption from the 
natives ; and at night 
again moored with a in, and 
guard boats stationed round both 


ships as before. 
About 8 o'clock, it being very dark, 
a canoe was heard paddling toward 


the ship, and as soon as it was seen 
both the sentinels on deck fired into 
it. There were two ns in the 
canoe, and they immediately roared 
out “Tinnee” (which was the way 
in which they pronounced my name), 
and said they were friends, and had 
something for me belonging to Cap- 
tain Cook. When they came on board, 
they threw themselves at our feet, 
and appeared exceedingly frightened. 
Luckily neither of them was hurt, 
notwithstanding the balls of both 
pieces had gone through the canoe. 
One of them was the person whom I 
have before mentioned under the name 
of the taboo man, who constantly 
attended Captain Cook, with the cir- 
cumstances of ceremony | have already 
described, and who, though aman of 
rank in the island, could scarcely be 
hindered from performing the lowest 
offices of a menial servant. After 
lamenting with abundance of tears 
the Un “al ux 2 he told us 
that he rought us a of his 
body. He S us a 
small bundle wrapped up in cloth, 


m 
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wkat we saw had been allotted to 
Kaoo, the chief of the — to be 
inade use of in some religious cere- 
mony fand that he had sent it as a 
proof of his innocence and attachment 
to us. 

This afforded an M Dosen td of in- 
forming ourselves whether they were 
cannibals, and we did not neglect it. 
We first tried by many indirect 
questions, put to each of them apart, 
to learn in what manner the rest of 
the bodies had been disposed of ; and 
finding them very constant in one 
story, that after the flesh had been 
cut off it was all burnt, we at last put 
the direct question, whether they had 
not eat some of it. They immedi- 
ately showed as much horror at the 
idea as any European would have 
done; and asked very naturally if 
that was the custom amongst us. 
They — asked us wi t 
earnestness and a nt apprehen- 
sion, „When the TT Orem aai 
come again ? and what he would do to 
them on his return?” The same in- 
quiry was frequently made afterward 
by others; and this idea agrees with 
the general tenor of their conduct to- 
w him; which showed that they 
consid him as a being of a supe- 
rior nature. We pressed our two 
friendly visitors to remain on board 
till morning, but in vain. They told 
us that if this transaction should 
come to the knowledge of the Ki 
or chiefs, it might be attended wit 
the most fatal consequences to their 
whole society, in order to prevent 
which they had been obliged to come 
off to us in the dark ; and that the 
same precaution would be necessary 
in returning on shore. They informed 
us further, that the chiefs were eager 
to revenge the death of their country- 
men; and particularly cautioned us 
against trusting Koah, who, they 
said, was our mortal and implacable 
enemy, and desired nothing more 
ardently than an op nity of fight- 
ing us, to which the blowing of the 
conches we had heard in the morning 
was meant as a challenge. We 
learned from these men that seven- 
tcon of their countrymen were killed 
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in the first action at Kowrowa, of whom 
five were chiefs; and that Kaneena 
and his brother, our very particular 
friends, were unfortunately of that 
number. Eight, they said, were killed 
at the observatory, three of whom 
were also of the first rank. About 
11 o'clock our two friends left us, 
and took the precaution to desire that 
our guard boat might attend them till 
they had e Discovery, lest 
they should again be fired upon, 
which might alarm their countrymen 
on shore, and ex them to the 
danger of being discovered. This 
uest was complied with, and we 
the satisfaction to find that 
2 got safe and undiscovered to 


During the remainder of this night 
we heard the same loud howling and 
lamentations as in the preceding one. 
Early in the morning we received an- 
other visit from K I must confess 
I was a little piqued to find that, not- 
withstanding the most evident marks 
of treachery in his conduct, and the 

itive testimony of our friends the 
priests, he should still be permitted 
to carry on the same farce, and to 
make us at least appear to be the 
dupes of his hypocrisy. Indeed, our 
situation was become extremely awk- 
ward and unpromising ; none of the 
purposes for which qul a course 
of proceeding had been adopted havi 
hitherto been in the least forwi 
by it. No satisfactory answer what- 
ever had been given to our demands ; 
we did not seem to be at all ad- 
vanced toward a reconciliation with 
the islanders; they still kept in force 
on the shore, as if determined to resist 
any attempts we might make to land ; 
and yet the attempt was become ab- 
solutely n. , as the completing 
our supply of water would not admit 
of any longer delay. 
. However, it must be observed, in 
justice to the conduct of Captain 
Clerke, that it was very probable, 
from the great numbers of the natives 


= from the resolution with which 
e 


some danger; and that the loss of a 
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very few men might have been severely 
felt by us during the 1 course 
of our voyage. Whereas the elaying 
the execution of our threats, thong! 
on the one hand it lessened their 
opinion of our prowess, had the effect 
of ca ing them to disperse on the 
other. or this day, 9 
finding us persist in our inactivity, 
great Podien of them, after MN 
their conches and using every mode o 
defiance, marched off over the hills, 
and never appeared afterward. Those, 
however, who remained were not the 
less daring and insolent. One man 
had the audacity to come within mus- 
ket shot, ahead of the ship; and after 
slinging several stones at us, he waved 
Captain Cook’s hat over his head, 
whilst his countrymen on shore were 
exulting and encouraging his bold- 
ness. Our people were all in a flame 
at this insult, and coming in a body 
on thequarter-deck, they might 
no longer be obliged to put up with 
these repeated provocations, and re- 

uested me to obtain permission for 
them from Captain Clerke to avail 
themselves of the first fair occasion 
of revenging the death of their com- 
mander. On my acquainting him with 
what was passing, he gave orders for 
some great guns to be fired at the 
natives on shore, and promised the 
crew that if they should meet with 
any molestation at the watering-place 
the next day they should then be left 
at liberty to chastise therm. 

It is somewhat remarkable that be- 
fore we conld bring our guns to bear 
the islanders had our inten- 
tions, from the stir they saw in the 
ship, and had retired behind their 
honses and walls. We were therefore 
Ao to fire, in some measure, at 
random ; notwithstanding which our 
shot produced all the effects that could 
have been desired. For soon after we 
saw Koah paddling toward us with 
extreme haste, and on his arrival we 
learned that some people had been 
killed, and amongst the rest Maiha- 


maiha, a principal chief and a near 
relation of the Ting. Soon after the 


1 The word ‘*matee” is commonly 
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arrival of Koah, two ‘swam off 
from the ‘‘morai” the ships, 


having each a long spear in his hand ; 
and after they had — pretty 
near they began to chant e son ina 
very solemn manner, the subject of 
which, from their often mentioning 
the word *'Orono" and pointing to 
the village where Captain Cook was 
killed, we concluded to be the late 
calamitous disaster. Having sung in 
a plaintive strain for about twelve or 

minutes, during the whole of 
which time they remained in the 
water, they went on board the Dis- 
covery and delivered their spears; and 
after making a short stay returned on 
shore Who sent them, or what was 
the object of this ceremony, we were 
never able to learn. 

At night, the usual precautions were 
taken for the security of the ships ; 
and as soon as it was dark our two 
friends who had visited us the night 
before came off again. They assured 
us that though the effects of our — 
guns this afternoon, had terrified the 
chiefs reyes x they had by no 
means laid aside their hostile inten- 
tions, and advised us to be on our 
guard. The next morning the boats 
of both ships were sent ashore for 
water; and the Discovery was warped 
close to the beach in order to cover, 
that service. We soon found that 
the intelligence which the priests had 
sent us was not without foundation ; 
= that the natives were resolved to 
take every o nity of annoying us 
when it e de without — 
risk. Throughout all this group of 
islands, the villages for the most part 
are situated near the sea, and the ad- 
jacent ground is enclosed with stone 
walls about three feet high. "These 
we at first imagined were << for 
the division of property ; but we now 
discovered that they served, and pro- 


used, in the language of these islands, 
to express either killing or wounding ; 
and we were afterward told that this 
chief had only received a slight blow 
on the face a stone ch had 
been struck by one of the balls — 
Note in Original Edition. 
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bably were principally designed, for a 
defence agaimst invasion. They con- 
sist of loose stones, and the inhabitants 
are very dexterous in shifting them 
with great quickness to such situations 
as the direction of the attack may re- 
quire, In the sides of the mountain 
which hangs over the bay they have 
also little Toles or caves of consider- 
able depth, the entrance of which is 
secured by a fence of the same kind. 
From behind both these defences the 
natives kept perpetually harassing our 
waterers with stones; nor could the 
small force we had on shore, with the 
advantage of muskets, compel them 
to retreat. 2 

In this exposed situation our people 
were so taken up in attending to their 
own safety, that they employed the 
whole forenoon in filling only one ton of 
water. As it was therefore impossible 
to perform this service till their assail- 
ants were driven to a greater distance, 
the Discovery was ordered to dislod 
them with her great guns; whic 
being effected by a few disch 
the men landed without molestation. 
However, the natives soon after made 
their appearance again in their usual 
mode oF attack ; and it was now found 
absolutely necessary to down 
some straggling houses near the wall 
behind which they had taken shelter. 
In executing these orders I am sorry 
to add that our people were harried 
into acts of unnecessary cruelty and 
devastation. Something ought cer- 
tainly to be allowed to their resentment 
of the repeated insults and contempt- 
nous behaviour of the islanders, and 
to the natural desire of revenging the 
loss of their commander. But at 
the same time their conduct served 
strongly to convince me that the 
utmost precantion is necessary in 
trusting, though but for a moment, 
the discretionary use of arms in the 
hands of private seamen or soldiers on 
snch occasions, The rigour of disci- 
pline and the habits of obedience by 
which their force is kept directed to 
its proper objects lead them naturally 
enough toconceive that whatever they 
have the power they have also the 
right to do. Actual disobedience bei 
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almost the only crime for which they 
are accustomed to t punishment, 
they learn to consider it as the only 
measure of right and wrong ; and hence 
are apt to conclude that what they can 
do with impunity they may do with 
2 p nour. a that * 
ings of humanity which are - 
able from us all and that generosit 
toward an unresisting enemy whic 
at other times is the — 
mark of brave men, become but 
restraints to the exercise of violence 
when o to the desire they natur- 
ally have of showing their own inde- 
pendence and power. 

I have already mentioned that 
orders had been given to burn only 
a few straggling huts which afforded 
shelter to the natives. We were 
therefore a deal surprised to see 
the whole village on fire ; and before 
a boat that was sent to stop the pro- 
gress of the mischief could reach the 
shore, the houses of our old and con- 
stant friends the priests were all in 
flames. I cannot enough lament the 
illness that confined me on board this 
day. The priests had always been 
under my protection ; and unluckily 
the officers who were then on duty, 
having been seldom on shore at the 
*' morai,” were not much acquainted 
with the circumstances of the place. 
Had I been present myself, I might 
probably have been the means of say- 
ing their little society from destruc- 
tion. Several of the natives were 
shot in making their escape from the 
flames; and our people cut off the 
heads of two of them and brought 
them on board. The fate of one poor 
islander was much lamented by us all. 
As he was coming to the well for water 
he was shot at by one of the marines. 
The ball struck his calibash, which 
he immediately threw from him and 
fled. He was pursued into one of the 
caves I have before described, and no 
lion could have defended his den with 


conrage 
ast, after having 

tam at bay for a considera! 
dosi iwi 


was this accident that first brought 


being Am" 003 
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caverns. At this time, an elderl 
man was taken prisoner, bound, an: 
sent on board in the same boat with 
the heads of his two countrymen, I 
never saw horror so strongly pictured 
as in the face of this man, nor so 
violent a transition to extravagant joy 
as when he was . 
= away in safety. He show 
us he Sa not want gratitude, as he 
frequently afterward returned with 
presents of provisions, and also did us 
other services. 

Soon after the village was destroyed 
we saw coming down the hill a man 
attended by or twenty boys 
holding pieces of white cloth, green 
boughs, 8 &e., in their hands, 
I knew not 8 that a 
peaceful em as soon as they 
were within reach, received the fire 
6 This, how- 

id not stop them. They con- 
tinued their procession, and the officer 
on duty came up in time to prevent a 
second diee As they approached. 
nearer, it was found to be our much- 
esteemed friend Kaireekeea, who had 
fled on our first setting fire to the 
village, and had now returned and 
desired to be sent on board the Re- 
solution. 4 he — n found 
him exceedingly grave and thought- 
ful. We endeavoured to nn ti 
understand the erre o we "> 
under of setting to the village, 
which his house and those of hie 
brethren were unintentionally con- 
sumed, He ted a little with 
us on our want of friendship and on 
our ingratitude. And indeed it was 
not till now that we learned the whole 
extent of the injury we had done them. 
He told us that, relying on the pro- 
mises I had made them, and on the 
assurances they had afterward receiv- 
ed from the men who had brought 
us the remains of Captain Cook, the 
had not removed their effects back 
into the country with the rest of the 
inhabitants, but had put everything 
that was valuable of their own, as 
well as what they had collected from 
us, into a house close to the “morai,” 
where they had the mortification to 
see it all set on fire by ourselves. On 
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of his countrymen 1 on the 
— at which he was — 
and desired with great ear- 
nestness that they might be thrown 
overboard. This request Captain 
Clerke instantly ordered to be com- 
— 
n evening wateri 
returned on board, al Sm wit 
no further interruption. We passed 
a gloomy night, the cries and lament- 
ations we heard on shore bei 


should have no occasion in fature for 
a repetition of such 9 < 
very extraordinary t ami 

these disturbances the women of the 
island who were on board never offered 
to leave us, nor discovered the smallest 
apprehensions either for themselves 
or their friends ashore. So entirely 
unconcerned did they appear, that 
some of them who were on deck when 
the town was in flames seemed to 
admire tlie sight, and frequently cried 
out that it was maitai," or very 
fine, 

The next morning Koah came off as 
usual to the ships. As there existed 
no longer any necessity for keeping 
terms with him, I was allowed to 
have my own way. 
proached towards the side of the ship, 
singing his song, and offering me a 


to appear 
Cook's bones, lest his life should pay 


the forfeit of his frequent breach of 
promise. He did not appear much 
mortified with this reception but 
went immediately ons hore and joined 
B of his countrymen who were 
peine the waterers with stones. The 

y of the young man who had been 
killed the day before was found this 
morning lying at the entrance of the 
cave, and some of ger pone went and 
threw a mat over it. n after which 
they saw some men carrying him off 


singin marched, 
mournful E E 


The nativos being at last convinced 
F 
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that it was not the want of ability to 
punish them which had hitherto made 
us tolerate their provocations, desisted 
from giving us any further molesta- 
tion ; and in the evening a chief called 
Eappo, who had seldom visited us, 
but whom we knew to be a man of 
the very first consequence, came with 
presents from Terreeoboo to sue for 
peace. "These presents were received, 
and he was dismissed with the same 
answer which had before been given, 
that until the remains of Captain 
Cook should berestored no peace would 
be granted. We learned from this 
person that the flesh of all the bodies 
of our people, together with the bones 
of the trunks, had been burned ; that 
the limb bones of the marines had 
been divided amongst the inferior 
chiefs ; and that those of Captain Cook 
had been disposed of in the followin, 
manner; the head, to a great chie 
called 2 n; an ay to Maia- 
maia; and the i and arms, 
to Terreeoboo, ter it was dark, 
many of the inhabitants came off 
with roots and other vegetables, and 
we also received two 1 presents of 
the same articles from Kaireekeea. 


sendin, receiving the m 
which 5 between Captain Cler 
and Torreeoboo. Eappo was very 


pressing that one of our officers should 
go on shore, and in the meantime 
offered to remain as a hostage on 
board. This request, however, it was 
not thought proper to comply with ; 
and he left us with a ise of 
bringing the bones the nextday. At 
the beach the waterers did not meet 
with the least opposition from the 
natives, who, notwithstanding our 
cautious behaviour, came amongst us 
in without the smallest appearance 
of diffidence or — Early 
in the morning of the 20th we had 
the satisfaction of getting the fore- 
mast stepped. It was an i 


5 ration 
attended with great difficulty and | fire, 


some danger, our ropes being sọ ex- 
coedingly rotten that Ae e a 
gave way several times, 

Between 10 and 11 o'clock we saw 
a great number of people descending 
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the hill which is over the beach in a 
kind of procession, each man i 
a sugar-cane or two on his shoulders, 
and bread-fruit, ‘‘taro,” and plan- 
tains in his hand. They were pre- 
ceded by two drummers, who, when 
they came to the water-side, sat down 
by a white flag, and began to beat 
their drums, while those who had fol- 
lowed them advanced one by one; 
and, having deposited the presents 
they had brought, retired in the same 
order. Soon after, Eappo came in 
sight in his long feathered cloak, 
bearing something with great solem- 
nity in his hands ; and having placed 
himself on a he made signs for 
a boat to besent him, Captain Clerke 
conjecturing that he had brought the 
bones of Captain Cook, which proved 
to be the fact, went himself in the 
pinnace to receive him, and ordered 
me to attend him im the cutter. When 
we arrived at the beach, Ea came 
into the pinnace and deliv to the 
Captain the bones, wrapped up in a 
large quantity of fine new cloth, and 
— with a spotted cloak of black 
and white feathers. He afterward 
attended us to the Resolution, but 
could not be prevailed upon to go on 
not from 


board ; choosing, 

& sense of decency, to be t at 
the opening of the bundle. We found 
in it both the hands of Captain Cook 
entire, which were well known from 
a remarkable scar on one of them that 
divided the thumb from the forefinger 
the whole len, 


leg bones joined together, but with- 
out the feet The ligaments of the 
joints were entire, and the whole bore 
evident marks of having been in the 
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was free from any fracture. The lower 
jaw and feet, which were — 
ppo told us had been seized by dif- 
ferent chiefs, and that Terreeoboo was 
using every means to recover them. 
The next morning Eappo and the 
Kings son came on and 
brought with them the remaining 
bones of in Cook, the barrels of 
his gun, his shoes, and some other 
trifles that belonged to him. Eappo 
took great pains to convince us that 
Terreeoboo, Maiha-maiha, and him- 


self were most heartily desirous of | admi 


peace; that they had given us the 
most convincing proof of it in their 
power; and that they had been pre- 
vented from giving it sooner by the 
other ehiefs, many of whom were still 
our enemies. He lamented with the 
greatest sorrow the death of six chiefs 
we had killed, some of whom, he said, 
were amongst our best friends. The 
m he told X was — — 
areea's le, very pro in 
or for pp thet had — 
iven him, and it had been broken up 
e nertdz The arms of themarines, 
which we bad also demanded, he as- 
sured us had been carried off by the 
common people, and were irrecover- 
able; the bones of the chief alone 
having been preserved as belonging 
to Terreeoboo and the *'Erees. 
Nothing now remained but to per- 
form the last offices to our and 
unfortunate commander. ippo was 
i with orders to taboo all the 
bay; and in the afternoon, the bones 
having been put into a coffin and the 
service read over them, they were 
committed to the —€— the usual 
military honours, our feelings 
were on this occasion, I leave the 
world to conceive; those who were 
present know that it is not in my 
power to € them. 
Daring the forenoon of the 22d not 
a canoe was seen paddling in the bay, 
the taboo which Éappo had laid on it 
the day before at our request not being 


buried with him. We afterward de. 
sired him to take off the taboo, and 
to make it known that the people 
might bring their provisions as usual, 
The ships were soon surrounded with 
canoes, and many of the chiefs came 
on board ing gteat sorrow at 
what happened and their satisfac- 
tion at our reconciliation. Several of 
our — who — not ipe us sent 
presents of large hogs and other 

visions, Am the rest — 
old treacherous Koah, but was refused 


should reach the islands to —.— 
before us it might have a bad effect, 
gave orders to unmoor. About eight 
in the evening we dismissed all the 
natives, and Eappo and the friendly 
Kaireekeea took an affectionate leave 
of us. We immediately weighed and 
stood out of the bay. The natives 
were — on the shore in 

num and as we € Jj 
received our last farewells with sn 
mark of affection and goodwill, 


CONCLUSION, 


[Nothing now remains but to give 
an outline of the last twenty-one 
months’ voyage of the Resolution and 
Discovery, until their arrival in Eng- 
land in ber 1780; and, as before, 
is has been taken from the 


z After 2 the ships 
was found desolated 
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ous degree of envy and rapacity which 
destroys a treasure rather — leave 
it in the possession of a rival, 
„Captain Clerke proceeded now 
to execute the intentions of his late 
commander, by repeating the attempt 
to find a passage through the Northern 
Ocean, He touched at the harbour 
of St Peter and St Paul in Awatska 
Bay, where he was treated by the Rus- 
sians with unbounded hospitality ; 
and then passing Behring's Strait a 
second time, penetrated as far as 70* 
33’ N., where the same obstacle which 
had prevented the progress of the 
ships the preceding year forbade him 
to advance any farther. He met here 
with a firm barrier of ice, seven 
leagues farther to the south than that 
which had stop 


the progress of 
Captain Cook. he impossibility of 
a passage by the north was now 


thought to be sufficiently proved, 
and it was resolved to proceed home- 
wards; the chief purpose of the ex- 
ition having been thus answered. 
his resolution of the officers diffused 
amoi the crews, who were now 
heartily 8 the length of the 
vo: as lively a joy as if the shi 
instead of haying nearly the whole 
earth to compass, were already ar- 
rived in the British Channel. en 
the ships had just reached Kamts- 
chatka, DU Clerke died of a de- 
cline; he already circumnavi- 
gated the globe three times, having 
sailed first with Commodore Byron, 
and afterwards with Captain k. 
Captain Gore now succeeded to the 
command of the expedition, and Lien- 
tenant King took the command of the 
Discovery. Their voyage to China 
was not uctive of any important 
geographical results. In navigating 
stormy seas they found it ne- 
cessary to keep at a distance from 
land, and were thus baffled by con- 
stant tempestuous weather in their 


attempt to survey the coasts of Ja 
2 On the zd of December our <a 


Europe since their d. = 
since their 
the war which had | 3 
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tween Great Britain and Frauce, A 
rumour of the generous conduct of 
the latter Government at the same 
time reached them; an order had 
been issued in March 1779, by the 
Minister of the Marine at Paris, to 
all the commanders of French shi 
acquainting them with the expedition 
and destination of Captain Cook, and 
instructing them to treat that cele- 
brated navigator wherever they should 
meet him, as a commander of a neutral 
and allied power. This measure, so 
honourable to the nation which adopt- 
ed it, is said to have originated in the 
enlightened mind of the celebrated 
t. Dr Franklin, who at that time 
resided at Paris as Ambassador from 
the United States, had a short time 
before issued a requisition, in which 
he earnestly recommended the com- 
manders of American armed vessels 
not to consider Captain Cook as an 
enemy; but he had no authority to 
enforce his recommendation, and the 
— of the "od States had 
not the magnanimity to adopt it. 

“ While the hips. lay in the River 
of Canton, the sailors carried on a 
brisk — n Chinese for the 
5ea-o ins whic had brought 
with them from reet ied coast 
of America, and which were every day 
rising in their value. ‘One of our 
seamen," says Lieutenant King, sold 
me for 800 dollars; and 
a few prime skins, which were clean 
and had been well preserved, were 
sold for 120 each. The whole amount 
of the value, in rm and that 
was got for the furs in both ships, I 
am confident, did not fall short of 
£2000 sterling 


When, in addition to these facts, it 
is remembered that the furs were at 
first collected without onr having any 
idea 1 MA 
test worn 
i zd whom we * 
them; they were afterwards pre- 
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used for bedclothes and other pur- 
poses; and that probably we had not 
got the full value for them in China; 
the advantages that might be derived 
from a voyage to that part of the 
13 coast, undertaken s 
commercial views, appeared to me 
ad of importance sufficient to 
call for the attention of the public." 
These observationsof Lieutenant Ki 
point to that whieh eventually pro 

to be the most important result of 
this expedition. A great branch of 
trade in the Pacific Ocean, which had 
.hitherto esca: the notice of the 
nations we Rom in its nen 
opment, and possessing establish- 
sta ale conveniently situated for 
carrying it on, was suddenly dis- 
covered, and soon after vigorously 
prosecuted by a maritime people from 
the opposite side of the globe. The 
crews of both ships were astonished, 
as well as 3 at the price paid 
them for their furs by the Chinese; 
and their rage to return to Cook's 
River, in order to procure a cargo of 
skins, ed at one time almost 
to mutiny. A few, indeed, contrived 
to desert, and were among the first 
adventurers who crossed the Pacific 
Ocean in the newly discovered fur 
trade. The seamen thus unexpect- 
edly enriched soon underwent a total 


in many of them having incon- 
siderately sold their clothing in the 
South Sea Islands; but, before the 


left that harbour, they were deck 
out in gaudy silks and other Chinese 
finery. Nothing of importance oc- 
curred during the remainder of their 
rores wer. ipd on the 4th of 
October, the MA AV) safe at the 
Nore, after an absence of four years, 
two months, and twenty-two days. 
In the whole course of the v. 

the Resolution lost but five men E 
Sickness, of whom three were in a 
Precarious state of health when the 
expedition left England; the Dis- 
covery did not lose a man, 


In order to estimate the merits of 
Captain Cook, it will be only neces- 
sary to survey generally the extent 


PE 
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ved at Macao’ 
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and nature of his discoveries, and. to 
examine what influence they exerted 
commercial en- 


2000 miles in extent, was 
unknown till he traced it; 
escaping from the — * of that in- 
tricate navigation solely by his cool 
intrepidity and the resources of his 
skill. He also — New 
Zealand, the eastern and southern 
parts of which were quite unknown, 
and supposed by many to be united to 
the Terra Australis Incogn 


geography also by his cireumnavigat- 
ing the globe in a high southern feti- 
tude; for, though the exertions and 
dangers of that difficult navigation 
were not repaid by any brilliant dis- 
coveries, it set at rest a question which 
had for ages divided the opinions of 
speculative — ndwich 
Land, or Southern Thule, may be num- 


turies. In sai 
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chief islands, such as Otaheite and 
ge, age with an accuracy equal 
to that. of a European observatory. 
rided himself especially on hav- 
iscovered the Sandwich Islands, 
and there is no good reason to refuse 
him that honour; for even if it be 
true that a Spanish navigator, named 
Gali, discovered those islands in 1576, 
and that he gave to Owhyhee the name 
of Mesa or Table Mountain, which is 
marked in old Spanish charts twenty- 
two d to the west of the Sand- 
wich Tal ands, but in the same latitude 
with them; yet no stress can be laid 
on a discovery from which mankind 
derived no knowledge. The Spaniards 
seem soon to have totally forgotten the 
Sandwich Islands, if they ever knew 
them, notwithstanding the advan- 
tages which they might have derived 
from those islands in their frequent 
voyages from New Spain to Manilla, 
Anson and many other navigators 
might have been spared infinite dis- 
tress and suffering in their voyages 
across the Pacific had anything cer- 
tain been known of the existence and 
situation of the Sandwich Islands. 
**But Cook's merit is not more 
conspicuous in the extent of his dis- 
coveries, than in the correctness with 
which he laid down the position of every 
coast of which he caught a glimpse. 
His surveys afford the materials of 
accurate geography. He adopted in 
ractice every improvement suggested 
the of science ; and instead 
committing errors amounting to two 
or three degrees of longitude, like most 
of his predecessors, his determinations 
were such as to be considered accurate 
even at the present day. Nor was 
this the y V the vom who 
accom: im on his expeditions. 
He to himself a skilful observer, 
and at the same time so vigilant and 
indefatigable, that no opportunity 
ever escaped him of ascertuining his 
true place. He in an emi- 
nent degree the sagacity peculiar to 
seamen; and in his conjectures re- 
specting the configurations of coasts 
he very La Perouse, 
who was a highly accompli sea- 
man, always mentions name of 


He 
in 
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Cook with the warmest admiration, 
and frequently alludes to the re- 
markable correctness of his surv 
p also, who wrote the 5 
of Marion's voyage, speaking o! ^u 
survey of the shores of New Zealand, 
says“ That its exactness and minute- 
ness of detail astonished him beyond 
expression; but Cook's skill as a 
marine surveyor may be still better 
estimated from the chart which, at 
the commencement of his career, he 
constructed of the coasts of Newfound- 
land; and of that chart, Captain 
Frederick Bullock, the able officer who 
has recently? completed the survey of 
Newfoundland, speaks in those terms 
of warm commendation which a man 
of ability naturally bestows on what- 
ever is excellent. 

“From the second expedition of 
Cook may be dated the art of preserv- 
ing the health of the seamen in long 
voyages. Before that time, navigators 
who crossed the Pacific hurried preci- 

itately by the shortest course to the 
drones or the Philippine Islands ; 
d yet T eres! reached home 
without the loss of a large proportion 
of their crew. Cook, —— other 
hand, felt himself ectly at home 
PLI i 24 eo umit 
is voyages space of time or 
of distance; he sailed through 
climate, crossing both the arctic an 
antarctic circles; and proved that a 
voyage of four years’ duration does 
not necessarily affect the health of 
seamen. This was a discovery of far 
greater importance than that of a new 
continent could have been. his 
banishing the terror that arose from 
the frightfal mortality that previously 
attended on long vo he has 
mainly contributed to the boldness 
of navigation which distinguishes the 


present day. 

„Among the immediate effects of 
Captain Cook's the most im- 
portant was the establishment of a 


colony at Botany By. That great 
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their manly carriage, and their intelli- | originated with this third ; but 
d to him | his familiarity with the South Sea 


nce. Their country appeared 
fertile j MUN in commodities 
which might become valuable in com- 
merce; and he hints, though with 
diffidence, at the possibility of a trade 

ing carried on between Europe and 
New Zealand. His observations on 
this subject had influence, no doubt, 
on the minds of the English ministers, 
and they resolved on establishing a 
colony at New Holland ; and the re- 
sult has justified Cook’s sanguine an- 
ticipations.! The fur trade also, which 
soon caused such a concourse of Euro- 
pean shipping in the Pacific Ocean, 


1 Infinitely more so, in this third 
quarter of the nineteenth century. 


Islanders, the trade which he estab- 
lished with them, and the practice 
which he commenced of purchasing 
sea stores from them, have had, per- 
haps, a still stronger influence on 
navigation in the Pacific. 
tt e = 
on thi t navigator, it wi 
„ some of the dis- 
ingui e: „ De «2d under 
him, such as Vancouver, Broughton, 
Portlock, 
Dixon, &c. ; these men learned under 


Cook the arduous duties of their pro- 
fession, and they always ke of 
him with unqualified iration and 
respect," 
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